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PREFACE 


The purpose of the present work is to trace the development 
of early Vedanta philosophy before Sankara. Fairly well 
known to the academic world is the Vedanta philosophy of 
Sankara and his successors, but pre-Sankara Vedanta has been 
little explored and this work aims at filling the gap. It will be 
published in three or four volumes. 

The Japanese original of this work was my doctorate thesis 
submitted to the University of Tokyo in 1942. From 1936 to 
the end of 1941 I was engaged in post-graduate research at the 
University under the guidance of the" late Dr. Hakuju Ui, 
finally submitting a thesis, entitled “A History of Early Vedanta 
Philosophy”, on pre-Sankara Vedanta philosophy, which was 
accepted by the University in 1943. Just after World War II 
it was difficult to arrange publication, but it finally appeared 
in four volumes, published respectively in the years 1950, 1951, 
1955 and 1956. 

After that I made some piecemeal English translations of 
certain sections, some of which appeared in foreign journals, 
but there seemed not much possibility of completing the task. 
However Professor Daniel H. H. Ingalls urged me to make a 
complete translation into English, and was kind enough to 
recommend the project to Harvard-Yenching Institute, whose 
director Professor John Pelzel generously interested himself in 
the matter. In 1967 and 1968 the Institute offered a grant 
towards the work of translating. 

After one abortive effort, I asked Professor Taitetsu Unno of 
the University of Illinois (now Smith College, Mass.) to supervise 
a translation team consisting of the following scholars : 

Mr. Clifford Miyashiro 
Mr. Robert Wargo 
Mr. Ryushin Uryuzu 
Mr. Masao Kodani 

Citations of original texts were checked, and often re-translated, 
by Dr. Sengaku Mayeda, then head of the research section 
of the Suzuki Foundation, who completed this part of the work 
in 1970. 
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I had also had some correspondence with Mr. Trevor Leggett 
of England who had made some translations of parts of the work 
for his own interest. Mr. Leggett came to Japan in 1975, and 
using his knowledge of both Sanskrit and Japanese went over 
the whole manuscript during his four months stay, in regular 
consultation with me. 

I count myself fortunate that with the help of the above- 
mentioned scholars I have been able to bring the task to com¬ 
pletion, though it has been an exacting one, almost amounting 
to a new work, with some chapters being re-written in English. 

For many years Messrs Motilal Banarsidass have expressed 
their desire to publish the English translation; on my periodic 
visits to India every two or three years I discussed it with them, 
and in January 1976 in Delhi, we finalized the last details. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to those I have mentioned 
and also the many others, too numerous to list by name, who 
have kindly given me their collaboration in various points. 
This all too brief acknowledgement must suffice to express a 
deep appreciation of their generosity with time and trouble. 

The manuscript was checked finally by Mr. Trevor Leggett. 
I am greatly indebted to him as well as to other scholars whose 
names are mentioned in the preface. 

March 1976, Tokyo Hajime Nakamura 

Some portions of this work were formerly published in English, 
mostly in foreign journals, as follows (—They are mentioned in 
the same order as they appear in this work) 

1. The particular Nature of the Vedanta. (Kaviraj Abhinanclana 
Grantha, Lucknow : Akhila Bharatiya Samskrta Parisad, 
1967, pp. 159-165.) 

2. The Circumstance of the Formation of the Vedanta School. 
(.Science, Philosophy and Culture. Essays Presented in 
Honour of Humayun Kabir’s Sixty-second Birthday, ed. 
by K. Satchidananda Murty and Others, Bombay : Asia 
Publishing House, 1968, pp. 184-193). 

3. Upanisadic Tradition and the Early School of Vedanta as 
Noticed in Buddhist Scripture. ( Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. 18, 1955, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 74-104). 
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4. The Vedantic Chapter of Bhavya’s Madhyamakahrdaya. 
( Brahmavidya. The Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XXXIX, 
1975, pp. 300-329). 

5. The Tibetan Text of the Madhyamaka-hrdaya-vrtti- 
Tarkajvala (Dbu-mahi snih-pohi hgrel-pa rtog-ge hbar-ba). 
( Indo-Iranian Journal. Vol. II, 1958-Nr. 3, Mouton & Co., 
the Hague, Holland, pp. 181-190). 

6. The Vedanta as Presented by Bhavya. (Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, Baroda. 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya Memorial Number, Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. Vol. XIV Nos. 3-4, March) (June, 
1965, pp. 2S7-296). 

7. The Vedanta Thought as Referred to in the Texts of 
Bhavya). ( Professor Hirivanna Birth Centenary Comme¬ 
moration Volume, Mysore : University of Mysore 197”> 
pp. 174-176). 

8. A Note on Pre-Sankara Vedanta Philosophy—The Vedantic, 
Portions ot the Tattvasamgraha by Santiraksita—. ( pro¬ 
ceedings of the Oktirayama Oriental Research Institute, 
Yokohama, Vol. 1, 1954, pp. 1-13). 

9. Vedanta Philosophy as Seen from the Scriptures of Early 
Jainism ( Journal oj the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Oriental 
Institute, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Dec. 1958, pp. 148-155). 

10. The Vedanta as Noticed in Mediaeval Jain Literature. 
(Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown, 
American Oriental Society, 1962, New Haven, Conn, 
pp. 186-194). 

11 . The Vedantic Thought as Represented in the Dharma- 
sastra and the Arthasastra. ( Science and Human Progress, 
Essays in Honour of late Prof. D. D. Kosambi Scientist, 
Indologist and Humanist, Bombay : Popular Prakashan, 
1974, pp. 137-153). 

12. Vedanta Philosophy in Philosophical and Religious works. 
Umcsha Mishra Commemoration Volume (Allahabad, 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 1970), pp. 47-64. 

13. The Historico-Social Attitude of the Brahma-Sutras. 
(Charudeva Shastri Felicitation Volume. Delhi : Charu 
Deva Shastri Felicitation Committee, 1974, pp. 373-378). 

14. Early Vedantic scholars subsequent to the Brahma-sutra. 
(Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture. Acharya Raghu 
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Vira Commemoration Volume, vol. I, edited by Perala 
Ratnam, New Delhi : The International Academy of 
Indian Culture, 1972, 165-170). 

15. Bhartrhari the Scholar. ( Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. IV- 
1960, Nr. 4, pp. 282-305). 

16. Tibetan Citations of Bhartrhari’s Verses and the Problem 
of his Date. (Studies in Indology and Biuldhology, Pre¬ 
sented in Honor of Professor S. Yamaguchi, Kyoto, 
Hozokwan Publishing Company, 1955, pp. 122-136). 

17. Bhartrhari and Buddhism (Kshctresa Chandra Chatto- 
padhyaya Felicitation Volume, pt. 2: Journal of the Ganga- 
natha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad, vol. 
XXVIII, Jan.-April, pts. 1-2, 1972, pp. 395-406. 

18. Buddhist Influence upon the Vakyapadiya (Ganganatha Jha 
Centenary Volume, Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad, vol. XXIX. pts. 1-4, 1973, 
pp. 367-88. 

19. The Chapter of the Self. Translated into English by Trevor 
Leggett (Trevor Leggett: The Chapter of the Self, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978, pp. 159-165) 

20. The Concept of Brahman in Bhartrhari’s Philosophy 
(Journal for Research of the Kuppuswami Research Insti¬ 
tute, 1982), pp. 135-150. 


The thought of Sankara was formerly discussed by myself in 
English in foreign journals as follows : 

1. Approaches to the Upanisads : Swami Nikhilananda’s 
The Upanishads. (In Philosophy East and West. vol. XI 
Number 4, January, 1962, pp. 245-253). 

2. Conflict between Traditionalism and Rationalism : A 
Problem with Sankara. (In Philosophy East and West, 
vol. XII, No. 2, July, 1962, pp. 153-161). 

3. A review of V. M. Apte’s Brahma-sutra &ahkara-bha$ya. 
(In Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 81, No. 2, 
April-June, 1961, pp. 141-142). 

4. Practice of Selfless Action. (In The Integral Philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo, A Commemorative Symposium, edited by 
Haridas Chaudhuri and Frederic Spiegelberg. London,. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1960, pp. 223-230). 
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5. An Interview with Sahkaracharya. ( The Jagadguru, com¬ 

piled by V. Raghavan, Madras, Jayachandra, June 1965, 
pp. 55-70). 

6. Meditation in Sankara, {The Journal of Religious Studies, 
vol. VII, No. i. Spring 1979, pp. 1-1S). 

7. Weisheit und Erlosung durch Meditation. Ihr Sinn in 
der Philosophic Schankaras ( Munen Muso. Ungcgenstdnd- 
liche Meditation. Festschrift fur Pater Hugo M. Enomiya- 
Lasalle S.J.zum 80. Geburtstag. herausgegeben von Gunter 
Stachel. Mainz : Matthias- Grunewald-Verlag, 1978, S. 
52-63.) 































ABBREVIATIONS 


AAA. Abhisamayalarpkaraloka, edited by Unrai Wogihara. 

ABhI. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. 

AKV. Abhidharmakosavyakhya, edited by Unrai Wogihara. 

Ait. Up. Aitareya-Upanisad. 

An. (Anandaj.) Anandajnana. 

A. N. Anguttara-Nikaya. 

AnSS. Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (Poona). 

ApDhS. Apastamba-Dharma-Sutra. 

Aufrecht : Bodl. Cat. Th. Aufrecht : Catalogus Codicum 
MSS. Sanscriticorura Bibliothecae, Bodleiane, Oxonii 1S59-64. 

Aufrecht : CC. Th. Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogoruru 1S91; 
II, 1896; 1903. 

AV. Atharva-Veda. 

AvadanaSataka. ed. by J. S. Speyer (BB, III), St. Petersbourg 
1902-1909. 

BB. Bibliotheca Buddhica (Leningrad). 

BCAP. Bodhicaryavatarapanjika (B. I.). 

BCAP. ed. by Poussin. Louis de La Vallee Poussin : Boudd- 
hisme, p. 2971T. 

BEFEO. Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme‘Orient. 

Belvalkar : SSG. S. K. Belvalkar : An Account of the different 
existing Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona 1915. 

Belvalkar : Lectures. S. K. Belvalkar : Shree Gopal Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, Part 1, Poona 1929. 

BenSS. Benares Sanskrit Series. 

Bhag. G. Bhagavadglta. (Commentaries on it are cited from 
the edition by Wasudev Laxman Shastri Pansikar, NSP.). 

Bhagavata-Purana. Le Bhagavata Purana on histoire poetique 
de Krichna, traduit et publies par M. Eugene Burnouf, t. 
I—III, Paris 1840-47. t. IV et V publies par M. Hauvette- 
Besnault et. P. Roussel, Paris 1848 et 1898. 

Bhamatl. The Brahmasutra-Sahkarabhasyam with the 
commentaries Ratnaprabha, Bhamatl and Nyayanirnaya, 
ed. by Mahadeva Shastri Bakie (NSP.), second edition, 
Bombay 1909. 
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Bhaskara ad BS. Bhaskara : Brahmasutra-bhasya (ChowkhSS 
1903, 1913, 1915). 

(.Bibl. Ind.) Bibliotheca Indica. 

Br. Brahmana. 

Brhad. Up. Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 

Brhad. Up. Varttika. Suresvara : Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad- 
Bhasya-Varttika (An SS, No. 16). 

BS. Brahmasutra. 

BSOS. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
University. 

BSS. Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

Bodhisattvabhumi. Ed. by Unrai Wogihara. 

Buddhacarita. The Buddhacarita, edited by E. H. Johnston 
(Panjab University Oriental Publications, No 32) 

Caraka-saiphita, ed. by Moti Lai Banarsi Das, Lahore 1929. 

Catuhsatika, ed. by Haraprasad Shastri, Memoirs, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. III. 

Chand. Up. Chandogya-Upanisad. 

Chowkh SS. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series (Benares). 

Dasgupta : HI Ph. S. Dasgupta : History of Indian Philosophy, 
5 Vols. 

Deussen . AGPh. P. Deussen : Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophic. 

Deussen : SV. P. Deussen : System des Vedanta, Leipzig 1883. 

D. N. Digha-Nikaya. 

ERE. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James 
Hastings. 

Farquhar: Outline. J. N. Farquhar : An Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India, Oxford 1920. 

Ghate : the Vedanta. V. S. Ghate : the Vedanta. A Study of 
the Brahma-sutras with the Bhasyas of 3amkara, Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha (Government Oriental 
Series, Class C, No. 1.), Poona 1926. 

GK : Gaudapadiya-Karika (AnSS, No. 10).. 

GOS. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda. 

Guha : Jivatman. Abhayakumar Guha : Jivatman in the 
®™^ ma ' s ^ tras > published by the University of Calcutta 

Hopkins : GEI. Hopkins : The Great Epic of India, New 
York 1901. 
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HOS. Harvard Oriental Series, ed. by Ch. R. Lanman. 

IHQ. The Indian Historical Quarterly, ed. by Narendra Nath 
Law. Ind. Ant. Indian Antiquary. 

Jacob : Concordance. Colonel G. A. Jacob : A Concordance 
to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgita, 1891. 

JAOS. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JBRAS. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

JORM. Journal of Oriental Research Madras. 

JRAS. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Kaus. Up. Kausitaki-Upanisad. 

KF. O. Bohtlingk : Sanskrit-Woterbuch in Kiirzerer Fassung, 
St. Petersburg 1879-89. 

Lank. The Lankavatara-sutra, ed. by Bunyiu Nanjio. 

MadhyK. Mulamadhyamaka-Karikas (Madhyamika-sutras) de 
Nugarjuna avec la Prasannapada, commentaire de 
Candraklrti, publiee par L. de la Vallee Poussin (BB. 
IV, St. -Petersbourg 1913. 

Mand. Up. Mandukya-Upanisad. 

Mahabhasya. The Mahabhasya ed. by F. Kielhorn (BSS 
Nos. 18-22, 26, 28-30), 1906 ff. 

Masson-Oursel : Esquisse. Paul Masson-Oursel : Esquisse 
d’une Histoire de la Philosophic Indienne, Paris 1923. 

MAV. Madhyantavibhaga. 

MAVT. Madhyantavibhaga-Tika, ed. by Susumu Yamaguchi. 

Max Muller : ASL. F. Max Muller : A History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, London 1859. 

MBh. Mahabharata (Bombay Edition). 

Mhvyut. Mahavyutpatti, ed. by Unrai Wogihara. 
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MSA. Mahayana-Sutralankara, edite par Sylvain Levi 
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Dictionary, Oxford 1899. 

Naiskarmyasiddhi, ed. by G. A. Jacob, BSS. No. 38, 1. 

NSP. Nirnaya Sagara Press (Bombay). 
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PART I 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
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ism and liberalism, theories of self and of non-self, claims lor 
logic and for intuition. The history of Indian philosophy is 
the uninterrupted and continuing narrative of such opposing 
and contradictory systems of thought. Modern studies on this 
complicated history commenced with the introductory works 
of Henry Thomas Colebrook, F. Max Muller, and Paul 
Dcussen, and they were followed by more technical studies, 
conducted by specialists in various disciplines and attaining a 
high scholarly level especially in recent years, but the introduc¬ 
tory studies on philosophers and their works are far from 
complete, due to the complexity, volume and number of the 
principal literature. In fact, even the names of the various 
schools and religious sects, let alone their classification, arc not 
completely clear. And the scientific studies of basic texts can 
be said to be barely in their preliminary stages. The attempt, 
therefore, to define some common characteristic of all shades 
of Indian philosophy confronts formidable problems. Indian 
philosophy, so-called, is nothing more than a general descriptive 
term to cover variegated, heterogeneous systems of thought, a 
historical product of countless thinkers of various racial and 
cultural origins advocating mutually opposing views, criticizing 
each other and sometimes synthesizing diverse strands of thought. 
It is almost impossible to reach a final decision on what cons¬ 
titutes “Indian philosophy.” 

In spite of this complexity which defies any easy summarizing 
of its major presuppositions, if we were asked to name the 
representative thought of India, we would not hesitate even for a 
moment to assert that it is Vedanta philosophy. No other 
form of thought has left such a decisive and enduring impression 
on the whole of Indian culture. In every age there were many 
thinkers and schools which opposed Vedanta philosophy, but 
none could ever amass enough social support and influence to 
counter the impact of Vedanta. Although the Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy was relatively influential at one time, it did not spread as 
widely as Vedanta, and Mahayana Buddhism, even in its 
flourishing period, was predominant in only one segment of 
Indian society. We may thus conclude that the leading and 
principal tradition in the history of Indian philosophy has been 
Vedanta philosophy. 

As an independent philosophical movement, Vedanta origi- 
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natcd before the appearance of Sakyamuni Buddha and is found 
in tlie Upanisads, and as a scholastic tradition it has continued 
without interruption to affect constantly the other systems of 
thought. The Samkhya system was often combined with 
Vedanta philosophy, a fact which is prominent especially in the 
great epic, Mdhabliarata , the sacred Puranas, and the Samkhya 
literature ot later ages. The Mimamsa school developed with 
the same socio-historical background as that of the Vedanta, 
and, although it maintained opposition to the Vedanta school 
in the Medieval Period, it reverted to its original alliance in 
later ages. 1 Even Jainism, which was rejected as heterodox by 
the orthodox Brahmanical schools, incorporated Vedantic ideas 
in the Medieval Period. 2 The prevalence of Vedanta thought, 
furthermore, is found not only in philosophical writings but also 
in various lorms ot literature, such as the epics, lyric poetry, 
drama, and so forth, and it also forms the basis for the thinking 
of jurists, medical practitioners, grammarians, and others. 3 
What is especially worthy of attention is that the Hindu religious 
sects, the common faith of the Indian populace, looked to 
Vedanta philosophy for the theoretical foundations for their 
theology. 1 The influence of Vedanta is prominent in the sacred 
literatures of Hinduism, such as the various Puranas, Samhitas, 
Agamas, and Tantras. Many commentaries on the fundamental 
scripture of Vedanta, the Brahmasutra, were written by the 
founders or leading scholars of the various sects of Hinduism, 
and they are transmitted to this day as documents indispensable 
in the respective sectarian traditions. 4 If we were to interpret 
the appellation ‘Vedanta school’ in its widest sense, the sects 
of Hinduism, at least in their philosophical aspects, would be 
included in it. Even apart from its relationship to Hinduism, 
the tradition of Sankara, which is the least sectarian of the 
Vedanta sub-schools, * maintains the central position in the 
philosophical world of modern India, and it has transmitted many 
important works to this day. The majority of the traditional 
and conservative scholars in India today, called Pandits, are 
students of Vedanta, and an overwhelming number belong to 
the lineage of Sankara—five-sixths of all Pandits, according to 
some authorities. 5 

The leaders who initiated the renaissance of Indian culture 
and the reform of Indian society in order to throw off the political 
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and economic subjugation of India by British rule have more or 
less advanced along the lines of Vedanta thought. The most 
powerful movements to reform Hinduism since the beginning 
of the 19th century have been the Brahma-Samaj and the Arya- 
Samaj. A Vedanta colouring is prominent in the creeds of both 
the churches, and the Upanisads and Vedanta works were 
seriously studied by their leaders. Swami Vivckananda, who won 
acclaim throughout the world as a new type of spiritual leader, 
also stands in this tradition; and the two outstanding figures of 
modern India, Rabindranath Tagore and Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, reflect the same tendencies in their thinking. In 
spite of the fact that these men were all stimulated and heavily 
influenced by Western civilization, their fundamental standpoint 
was consistently Vedantic in nature. 

Although Indian thought is extremely diverse and complicated, 
Vedanta philosophy stands supreme as regards social and intel¬ 
lectual influence, especially in the modern period. It has had 
a determining effect on the ways of thinking of all Indians, 
transcending racial distinction, class status, degree of education, 
and so forth. And the outstanding characteristic of the history 
of Indian philosophy is the fact that Vedanta has been such a 
powerful and predominant intellectual force. 5 

The fact is, however, that the philosophy of the Vedanta school 
has yet to be fully examined from a historical viewpoint. The 
research on Vedanta in the 19th century disregarded almost 
completely historical changes and developments, and it regarded 
Sankara (first half of 8th century) as its foremost representative. 
Scholarly research seems to give the impression of having 
concentrated solely on the translation and interpretation of his 
principal work, Brahmasutrabhatya « This was followed by 
attention directed to Ramanuja, who represents a different 
lineage within the same tradition, and then the ideas of Madhva, 
Vallabha and others were introduced, but it did not go beyond 
giving a general outline of the thoughts of the various founders 
within Vedanta. These studies consist of discussions on certain 
special aspects of Vedanta history, and are inadequate as 
inquiries into the history of thought. Scholars realized this 
weakness of past research, and they proceeded to investigate 
the works and ideas of thinkers other than the founders of 
the Vedanta subschools, but the vastness of its scope made it 
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almost impossible to complete a comprehensive and integrated 
study. 

In recent years, however, Professor S. Dasgupta of India 
traced the development of Indian philosophy and published an 
integrated history of the major movements'. His magnum 
opus, History of Indian Philosophy, enumerates the names of 
many Vedanta scholars and the titles of their works in chrono¬ 
logical order and discusses their ideas in rather detailed outline. 
Professor Dasgupta’s achievement is a landmark in Indological 
studies, especially in the present situation which lacks even an 
adequate outline of the names of Vedanta scholars and their 
writings. The work is also very valuable as a reference work 
for scholars, for it makes wide use of source materials difficult 
to obtain and manuscripts which are still unpublished. But 
from the standpoint of the history of thought or the history of 
philosophy, the work is wanting in the sense that it fails to go 
beyond an introduction to the works of ancient scholars and 
their philosophical contents. 

While Professor Dasgupta’s contribution to the study of 
Vedanta philosophy is epoch-making, we notice that he begins 
his discussion with Sankara, and of the thinkers before him, 
he mentions only Gaudapada and that very briefly. The tendency 
of the contemporary academic world is to concentrate mainly 
on the period after Sankara, and this trend is especially evident 
in Indian scholars. But the opinion of the present writer is 
that to omit the consideration of pre-Sankara Vedanta thought 
and focus attention only on subsequent developments is a major 
defect in the historical approach to philosophical studies. 
However well one studies the history of thought after Sankara, 
the results will be very incomplete if its relationship to pre- 
Sankara Vedanta philosophy is neglected. Generally speaking, 
Indian systems of thought have the tendency to revere unduly 
the writings of the ancients, and the Vedanta school in particular 
is characterized by the tendency to take ancient scriptures and 
writings as absolutely authoritative. That the pre-Sankara 
scholars and literature were held sacrosanct by later Vedantins 
is evident from the fact that the thinkers after Sankara frequently 
make allusions to them. Although their works are almost all 
lost today, this does not mean that pre-Sankara scholars can be 
disregarded. What happened was that due to the popularity 
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of the writings of scholars such as Sankara, Suresvara and others, 
the works of earlier scholars were in recent times gradually 
neglected and soon all the manuscripts were dispersed and lost. 
Consequently, the clarification of their names, writings, and 
ideas is a minimum pre-condition for the scientific study of the 
complete history of Vedanta. The history of philosophy after 
Sankara would be incomplete and imperfect, if the pre-Sankara 
period were to be discarded, because the proper evaluation of 
the original contributions of later Vedanta philosophers can be 
made only when it is viewed in the light of past developments. 
(This work proposes to show that what has been hitherto con¬ 
sidered as unique and original contribution of Sankara or his 
successors was in reality existent much earlier among Vedantic 
thinkers.) 

Thus, unless we clarify the history of Vedanta philosophy 
before Sankara, we can neither write the general history of 
Vedanta nor fully comprehend modern and contemporary 
Indian thought in which Vedanta philosophy assumes a central 
role. In this work, the period before Sankara will be called 
Early Vedanta Philosophy” for the sake of convenience. When 
our study on this early period reaches a tentative conclusion, 
then we may be able to understand correctly the historical 
significance of such great scholars as Sankara and Ramanuja. 
It may as a result necessitate revision of our ideas concerning 
their contributions to Vedanta philosophy. 

The Vedanta school claims the Upanisads as its principal 
scriptures and utilizes the Bhagavad-Gita as an important source 
of ideas. A considerable amount of research has been conducted 
on these works, and today their textual reading and interpreta¬ 
tion, as well as various other kinds of analysis, have been fairly 
well done. These works however do not belong solely to 
Vedanta, for they are revered by all Brahmanical schools, albeit 
as of varying degrees of importance. In our research, therefore, 
they will not be our main concern but will be referred to when¬ 
ever necessary. The principal subject matter for us is the 
Vedanta school and its philosophical thought between the forma¬ 
tion of these scriptures and the appearance of Sankara. 

These scriptures were compiled approximately several centuries 7 
before the beginning of the Christian era, and it is generally said 
that about a thousand years elapsed until the time of Sankara. 
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What, then, was the situation of the Vedanta school during the 
long period from the appearance of these scriptures to the age 
of Sankara? Who were the scholars that appeared during 
this interval? Such a historical problem has not been lully 
investigated in the past, but surely these scriptures were neither 
forgotten nor abandoned during the thousand years between 
the Upanisads and Sankara. Originally these scriptures were not 
put down in writing but were orally transmitted from master to 
disciple, both of whom thus committed them to memory. With 
oral tradition, there must not be even a single break in the teacher- 
pupil line. Since the scriptures were taught in Sanskrit and 
since the daily language of both teacher and student was this 
same Sanskrit, they must have easily understood the contents ot 
the scriptures, mastered the doctrines completely, and immersed 
themselves in philosophic reflection and thought. If some sort 
of communal life was pursued by the intellectuals engaged 
in such philosophic activities, the formation of a distinctive 
movement or school was inevitable, and the people belonging 
to such a group must have had differences of opinion and ot 
scriptural interpretations which consequently led to disputations. 
There is a definite history of more than a thousand years before 
Sankara in the evolution of this school, but the actual position 
of that period remains unclarified. 

This work proposes to examine that neglected history of early 
Vedanta as comprehensively and thoroughly as possible. 

Now, in writing our history of early Vedanta philosophy we 
must provide precise answers to two preliminary questions: 

(1) What is “Vedanta Philosophy” ? 

(2) What is the chronological range covered by the term 
“Early” ? 

In the next two chapters we shall attempt to answer these two 
questions. We shall begin by first discussing the latter question. 


Notes 

1. For example, Laugak?i Bhaskara (in the former half of 17th century) 
incorporated the Vedantic thought at the end of his work Arthasanigraha . 

2. This will be discussed in Part II, chapter II of this work. 

3. This will be discussed'in Part II, Chapter III. 

4. This will be discussed in Part IV. 
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5. M. Winternitz: Geschichte der indischen Litteratur , HI, S. 432, Anm. 
2. Cf. Thibaut : Sacred Books of the East , XXXIV, Introduction, p. XV. 

6. E. Windisch : Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologies S. 196. 

7. The dates of the Upanisads are discussed in the following chapter. 
The Bhagavadgita is believed to have been composed in the second century 
B.C. (cf. Winternitz: History of Indian Literatures vol. I, p. 437). 


CHAPTER II 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL DIVISIONS OF EARLY VEDANTA 

INTRODUCTION 

The present work, as a study of the history of “early Vedanta 
philosophy," should first determine what is the chronological 
span covered by the word “early.” 

The Vedanta being a systematic philosophy based upon the 
Upanisadic canon, it is clear that the Upanisads must have 
acquired authority as sacred texts before its rise. Vedanta 
therefore could not have existed earlier than the Upanisads. So the 
date of origination of the Upanisads can be taken as the earliest 
limit for the formulation of Vedanta. Of course there is the 
question whether or not the Upanisads attained canonical autho¬ 
rity immediately, or whether sometime, and if so how much time 
elapsed before they did so. This too will be included in the 
present field of enquiry. But in any case, unless we can first 
make a general estimate of the period of composition of the 
Upanisads, no chronological distinction of “early Vedanta 
philosophy” will be possible. This is what will be done in 
Part I. 

The other limit of “early Vedanta” is roughly that it should be 
before Sankara, who thus marks its later limit. Of course in 
this book we shall refer to Sankara and his successors as occasion 
warrants, but the work centers on what preceded him. His date 
has been a knotty point much debated among Indologists for a 
good many years, but unless it is clearly determined, there can 
be ultimately no clear meaning to the expression “early Vedanta.” 
This point will therefore be taken up in the second Part. 

In determining the date of Sankara, we shall have to examine 
and collate the dates ot numerous philosophers who have been 
taken to have some relation with him, and the dates of these 
various others will be discussed as well. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE UPANISADS 
SECTION I 

THE OLD UPANISADS 

Sub-Section I The Relative Date Order of the Oh! Upanisads. 
After the Upanisads became known in the West, many Indologists 
simply held to a vague notion that the principal Upanisads were 
composed before Buddhism, and for a good time no thorough¬ 
going examination of the dating and order of composition of 
the many extant Upanisads was undertaken. It was Paul 
Deussen who succeeded in making a general classification and 
determined a date order for the principal Upanisads. 1 He 
examined closely the style, language, content and parallel passages 
in fourteen Old Upanisads, and divided them into three groups, 
with the following date order : 

I. The Upanisads of the Early Period (Chiefly Prose) 
Brhadaranyaka 

(Particularly I-IV) Chdndogya 

Taittiriya Aitareya 

Kaufitaki Kena 

II. The Upanisads of the Middle Period (Poetry) 

Kathaka Isa 

Svetasvatara Munclaka 

Mahanardyana 

III. The Upanisads of the Late Period (Poetry) 

Prasna Mai tray ana (or, Maitri) 

Manclukya 

The listed order of these fourteen Upanisads represents the order 
of composition as well. 

Deussen maintained that though there are newer and older 
strata to be distinguished within the larger Upanisads them¬ 
selves, still if each Upanisad is taken as a single unit, then the 
order of composition is roughly as above. His order was there¬ 
after accepted almost as it stood by many scholars. 

Keith, however, opposed Deussen’s chronological order, 
holding that the Aitareya is the oldest of the Upanisads, and 
must have been composed at the latest about 600 or 550 B.C. 
His analysis 2 is as follows: 
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Chapter II. 1-3. II. 4-6. and III in the Aitareya-Aranyaka have 
each become Upanisads, and of them 11.1-3 and II.4-6 may 
probably be older than the Brhaddranyaka, with Chapter 11.1-3 
being much older. His reasons are: 

(1) The doctrines in this Aranyaka are chiefly allegorical 
explanations of eulogistic verses ( uktha ) in praise of the officiat¬ 
ing priests in rituals and as such connected with the Brahmanas. 
Philosophical discussions are few in number and unclearly 
stated; they are thus in all probability earlier than the precise 
philosophical argumentations of Yajnavalkya. 

(2) Parts of 11.4-6 show traces of an advance in thought 
when compared to earlier parts. That is, the at man, whose 
fundamental nature is here determined as wisdom ( prajnd ), is 
contrasted with pur Ufa, prana. The mode of thought here is of 
greater intellectual clarity than that of the earlier sections, 
although not up to the level characteristic of Yajnavalkya’s 
teachings. Specifically: 

(a) The Aranyaka doctrines do not teach the notion “the 
knowing subject cannot be known.” This kind of idea appears 
only in later Upanisads (e.g. Ait. Ar. 111.2, 14,19); 

(b) The idea that only the atman is true and all else is unreal, 
is not in evidence; 

(c) No theory of liberation is mentioned. Sankara and 
Sayana interpret “the one who knows the true meaning of the 
teaching will become immortal” in 11.4-6 as referring directly 
to liberation, the two things should be distinguished. 

(d) Transmigration is taught in Brhaddranyaka IV.4,5, but 
still not referred to in the Aitareya-Upanifad. Probably it was 
believed that human beings not yet enlightened die again and 
again, as the Brahmanas say. The expression yathdprajhani 
hi sambhavdh in the Aitareya-Aranyaka II.3.35 does not refer to 
transmigration, but can better be interpreted as, “For their 
experiences are according to their measure of intelligence.” 
This is, in brief, the case which Keith put forward. 

The disagreement was a stimulus to the world of scholarship. 
However, though it could be maintained, following Keith, that 
the Aitareya-Upanisad had been composed before the dialectics 
of Yajnavalkya in the Brhad-Aranyaka-Upani$ad, it is impossible 
to go on to the conclusion that it was composed earlier than 
any part of the Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanifad. From the point 
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of view of arranging in stages of development of the thought, it 
can certainly be said that the doctrines of the Aitareya-Upaniyad 
are primitive and should be placed before the profound philoso¬ 
phical ideas found within the Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanifad but it 
is hardly to be concluded directly that therefore it must have 
come first chronologically. Especially as the results of linguistic 
analysis, as will be shown later, make the Aitareya later than 
either Brhad-Aranyaka or Chandogva-Upanifads. And so Keith’s 
hypothesis has not been generally accepted, and most scholars 3 
have adopted the Deussen chronology almost as it stands. 


Notes 

1. Deussen : A.G.P/t., I.2.S.22 /. Deussen adds that he published a 
chronological theory of the same import in Transactions of the Third 
International Congress for the History of Religions, II, Oxford, 1908, 
Pp. 19-24. 

2. A. B. Keith, JRAS, 1906, p. 492 flf. Keith discussed in detail his 
theory that the Aitareya is the oldest Upanisad, in his Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
Intro., p. 41 ff. His reasons for placing it earlier than the Brhacldranyaka- 
Upanisad were already stated [for the most part] in the former article. 

3. A. Hillebrandt : Aus Brahmanas und Upanisaclen , Jena, 1921, S. 
70; Anm., 23. H. Jacobi : Die Entwicklung der Gottesiclee bei den Indent und 

deren Beweise fur das Dasein Gottes. Bonn und Leipzig, 1923. (Trans, 
into Japanese by Ryujo Yamada and Kazuo Ito, Inch Kochi Shinkan Shi , 
PP- 10, 320) M. Winternitz : GIL., Bd. I, S. 205 f. Junjiro Takakusu and 
Taiken Kimura, Indo Tetsugaku Shukyd Shi , p. 294, passim. Further, 
ume : The Thirteen Principal Upanifads , has also arranged the 13 most 
ancient Upanisads in virtually the same chronological order as Deussen; 
although he does not include the Mahanarayana here, taking it to be a work 
of the later centuries, while the Svetcisvatara , he holds, was formulated notably 
ater than Deussen had supposed. That is, his arrangement is : Br/tad, 
Chand., Tait ., Ait., Kau ;., Kena , Isa , Mund ., Prasna, Svet., Maitri . 
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Sub-Section II Criteria for Dating 


After Deussen’s investigations there has thus been fairly 
general agreement among scholars (except for Keith’s individual 
view) as to the chronological sequence of the Old Upanisads, 
but from Deussen onwards, no one has been able to come to 
any definite conclusions as to what centuries B.C. these Upanisads 
were composed. That is to say, there has been for the most 
part agreement as to the sequence of composition of the 


Upanisads relative to each other, but to their actual dating, 
opinion has been divided into many divergent lines of thought. 
The large majority of scholars of Indology place their date of 
composition long before the rise of Buddhism, 1 2 while there are 
those who assert on the contrary that even the most ancient 
ol the Upanisads cannot be traced back to the sixth century 
B.C.- To tackle this problem, some standard criterion must be 
sought which can reliably determine the periods of the Upanisads, 
but the Upanisads themselves are lacking in positive clues. 
Many personal names appear in the Upanisads, but their dates 
are completely unknown; furthermore, though the same names 
appear in the Buddhist and the Jaina Canons, since it cannot be 
finally concluded (i.e. determined by comparison of the contexts) 
that these names refer in fact to the same individuals, they can 
not serve as suitable criteria. Unless the problem is to be given 
up as hopeless, the following two methods may be worth con¬ 
sidering as possibly giving some clues. 


(1) To find out whether the language and style of the earlier 
Upanisads are of the period before or after the grammarian 
Panini; and 

(2) To clear up the relation of these Upanisads with other 
schools of thought. 


I. Linguistic Investigation 

The Old Upanisads in their entirety were written in Sanskrit, 
although the form of their language is by no means in accord 
with the rules of Panini’s Grammar. Composed of course 
primarily in classical Sanskrit, the Upanisads of the early period 
still do show particular features of the Vedic language, while 
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colloquialisms and the influence of the Epics also can be found 
in some Upanisadic writings. It can be supposed that the exist¬ 
ence of minute divergences from the rules of Panini’s Grammar 
would make it possible to determine whether the date of an 
individual Upanisad was before or after Panini. 

This idea, which from a purely linguistic standpoint marks 
the first substantial contribution to the determination of the dates 
of the Upanisads, was the focus for the investigations of Otto 
Wecker (Otto Wecker : Der Begrauch der Kasus in the dlteren 
Upanisad—Literatur verglichen mit der Kasuslehre der indischen 
Grammatiker. Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, herausgegeben von Ad. Bezzenberger und W. Prell- 
witz. III (1906), p. 1 ff., 177 IT). Wecker carried out a thorough¬ 
going inquiry into case usage in the Old (Jpanisads; collating 
them with the rules of Panini’s Grammar, he divided the 
Upanisads into four chronological groups which were to show 
their relative sequence of composition. His results are as follows: 

1. The Upanisads Brhadaranyaka, Chdndogya and Kaitfitaki 
are prior to Panini, and furthermore they were perhaps composed 
in that order. 

2. The Upanisads Aitareya, Taittiriya, and Katha are per¬ 
haps earlier than Panini. 

3. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, the Kena 
and Isa Upanisads may be presumed to be earlier than Panini. 

4. The Upanisads Svetasvatara and Maitrdyana were com¬ 
posed later than Panini. 

The next development was the work of Kirfel which centred 
on the extraordinary development of the employment of com¬ 
pound words in Sanskrit. (Willibald Kirfel: Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Nominalkomposition in den Upanisads und im 
Epos, Bonn 1908, Diss.) The elegant literary style of later 
centuries called “kavya” was much addicted to the use of com¬ 
pounds, but they had passed through a fairly long process of 
development before that. Kirfel analysed the compound words 
found in several parts of certain Upanisads and the Epics, testing 
them individually against the rules and prohibitions of the 
three great grammarians (Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali), and 
arriving at the following results: 
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1. There is no doubt that the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad was 
composed prior to Panini. 

2. The Upanisads Prasna, Mwulaka, and Katha were already 
composed by the time of Panini. That is, they were already in 
existence in 400-300 B.C. 

3. The $vetasvatara-Upanifad is later than Panini. 

4. The Ramopakhyana and Lokapdlasabhakhydna sections of 
the Mahabharata Epic, and the second and third kandas of the 
Ramayana Epic, both at least in their present form, were composed 
after Patanjali (c. 150 B.C.) and perhaps later than the Christian 
era. 

Fiirst, drawing on the results of his two predecessors, carried 
out further research on the early Upanisads by considering in a 
similar way the rules of phonetic change ( satpdhi) and suffix 
change of nouns and verbs (A. Fiirst : Der Sprachgebrauch der 
iilteren Upanisads verglichen mit deni friiheren vedischen 
Perioden und dem des klassischen Sanskrit. Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachforschung auf deni Gebiete der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, begriindet von A. Kuhn, XLVII, 1915, 

p. 1-82). 

His results were as follows : 

1 . The three Upanisads Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya and 
Kaufitaki, are definitely prior to Panini. 

2 . The Upanisads Aitareya, Taittiriya, Katha and Mundaka 
are in all likelihood prior to Panini. 

3. It is possible that the £ vetasvatara and Mahandrdyana 
Upanisads are posterior to Panini. 

4. The date of the Isa and Kena Upanisads, in relation to 
Panini, is uncertain. 

What is to be noted here is that the conclusions of three 
separate investigators, using three separate criteria, are in general 
agreement. It is therefore easy to suppose that their results 
are very reliable. However conclusions as to dates based solely 
upon linguistic facts are not necessarily beyond question. It 
might be that a certain Upanisad has consciously made use of 
archaisms, in which case there would be the danger of mistakenly 
concluding it to be ancient although its actual date of composi¬ 
tion might be late. 

In the same way, caution should be exercised in considering the 
arguments which attempt to establish the dates of composition 
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by the criterion of metre. Oldenberg for example asserted that 
since the metres of the Kathaka-Upanisad are stylistically the 
same as those of Brahmana literature, and more archaic than 
those of the Dhammapada of the Pali scriptures, at least the 
principal sections of the Kathaka Upanisad must have been 
composed before Buddhism (H. Oldenberg : Buddha S. 58) 
“Das altindische Akhyana” ZD MG Bd. XXXVIII, 1883, S. 
(54-86). Rather it is perhaps more probable that the Upani¬ 
sads, du<? to their claim to authority as a part of the Vcdic 
sacred canon, resorted to the archaic metre, while Buddhism, 
as a newly emergent religion appealing to the hearts of the general 
masses, employed a new metre in the production of its sacred 
verses. Thus chronological conclusions reached solely on the 
basis of these facts are highly tenuous. 

It is therefore necessary, as a matter of course, that chronolo¬ 
gical theories based upon such linguistic investigations be checked 
by cross comparison with arguments formed from other con¬ 
ceptual standpoints. The merits of such linguistic investiga¬ 
tion may then be admitted in the following aspects only : (1) It 
has become clear that the theories on the dates of formulation 
broadly postulated from Deussen on are corroborated by 
researches in the history of language; to the extent that there is 
no counter-evidence from other quarters, the sequential relation 
of the dates of the Upanisads are then essentially indubitable. 

(2) Panini did not originate the grammar of a dead classical 
language, but rather instituted his rules based upon how the 
language was actually in use at the time. 3 For this reason alone, 
in the absence of concrete points of reference, it is difficult to 
determine what would in fact constitute a “pre-Panini composi¬ 
tion” of an Upanisad. Post-Panini compositions, on the other 
hand, have Panini as a ground for linguistic studies, as established 
point of reference from which to proceed. It is on this basis 
that this discussion of the Old Upanisads composed after Panini 
rests. 

What remains to be determined, however, is how much earlier 
than Panini can we trace back those Upanisads that are thought 
to have been composed before him. As this cannot be settled 
by linguistic studies, other points of view must be considered. 
In this regard, the question of relation with other contemporary 
streams of thought will be considered. 
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II Relation with Other Schools of Thought 

Among the schools of Indian philosophical thought, it is the 
relation ol the Sanikhya school to the Brahminical tradition of 
the Upanisads that is perhaps the most dynamic as well as 
definite. Sanikhya theories appear in varying degrees in the 
three compositional periods ot the Upanisads. As resiards the 
early period, scholars have discussed the hypothesis that the 
Chandogya-Upanisad VI. 4, which takes all existence as beins 
constituted of three essential elements, is the forerunner to this 
notion in Sanikhya philosophy. 

From the middle period on, the influence of Sanikhya philos- 
°p appeals conspicuously in the Old Upanisads, where a 
^p CN c a - CnCC °* Sai ^hya. thought as well as corresponding modes 
o amkhyan expression and technical terms is in evidence. 4 
But as to whether these were adopted from Samkhya established 
as an independent school, or whether they were developments 
within Vedanta, of Samkhya-like ideas, is a point on which 
scholars aie so divided in their views that no real conclusion can 
be leached. Looking at the Samkhya ideas in the Svetasvatara- 
Upanisad and the Maitrayana-Upanisad it may well be thought 
that they were taken in directly from the system of a Samkhya 
now already established as a school, but that is limited to 
conjecture and nothing further can yet be determined. This 
is something which lemains to be investigated. The early 
history of Samkhya is itself so obscure, and so much research 
remains to be done in this important field itself, that it is a very 
weak evidence for the date of the Upanisads. 

Similarly, the accounts ot Yoga in the Upanisads are of little 
use in the determination of dates. The ideas of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika mark virtually no change from those of the 
Upanisads. 

The history of the orthodox Brahmanic tradition is exceedingly 
uncertain; outlines of its historical development cannot be 
clarified by using only the materials within this tradition. In 
marked contrast the main outlines of the history of Buddhism 
have been established on the basis of the accounts of its com¬ 
munication with China, the translation of its sutras, etc. 

So it is possible that the history of India in the ancient and 
middle period can, in many instances, be clarified by means of 
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materials related to Buddhism. Therefore, to determine the 
dates of the Upanisads, it is proper that the problem of its 
relationship with Buddhism be investigated. 

The prevalent theories concerning the dates of the formation 
of the Vedas have been calculated by scholars, as an inference 
taking as their basis the dates of the life of the founder of 
Buddhism, Gotama the Buddha. Thus, in absence of the 
knowledge of the relationship with Buddhism, the theory of the 
dates of the Vedas in general could not be formulated. ’ I he 
relation with Buddhism, consequently, must be regarded as 
crucial to the dates of the Upanisads as well. 

In view of this fact, researches, initially in linguistics, have 
been conducted which try to locate the peculiar fcatmcs <'>1 
Buddhistic Sanskrit and of Pali in the Upanisads. 0 While 
some results have been presented, one cannot immediately 
conclude, however, that they can be regarded as definitely 
sharing the influence of Buddhistic Sanskrit or of the Pali 
language. Changes in suffixes which are difficult to intcipict 
both by the grammar of the Vedic language and by the grammar 
of classical Sanskrit have frequently been found already in the 
Old Upanisads (such as the Brhaddranyaka and the Chdndogya). 
Scholars such as Bohtlingk regarded all ol these as clerical 
errors. In order to make them easier to read, he revised them 
completely according to the rules of Panini s Grammar , and 
subsequently published them. It cannot be said, however, that 
this is the correct method for studying literature. 

Rather, some strange linguistic expressions in the Upanisads 
should be interpreted as a reflection of the colloquial language 
employed by the masses of that time. Similarly, the extraordinary 
declensions which can be found in the Upanisads of middle and 
late periods were influenced, in much the same way, by the col¬ 
loquial languages of that time; but this amounts only to an asser¬ 
tion that that colloquial languages occasionally resembled Pali 
and Buddhist Sanskrit. Since comparative researches can only be 
conducted upon the surviving literature of the orthodox Biah- 
manic schools and of Buddhism, because the folk literature of 
the colloquial languages of that time has been almost completely 
lost, one immediately and simply infers that theie is the influence 
of Pali. However, since the colloquial words comparable to the 
Pali of that time exist in unusually great numbers alongside the 
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“ "T or paii and 

r d r r=- r hi ~ 

Consequently, more concrete Cues muc b“ °" 

With reference to the relationship with Buddhism we sir,II 

quently |, ave bee „ rejected ^ ^ 

( 14 ) Just as the rain water runs down the steep oaths nf ti-,^ 
mountains in different directions, so does he, who fooks at the 
Dharmas as different, run after them.” 

yathodakam durge vrftani parvatefu vidhavati 
evani dhanndn prthak pasyatps tan evanudhdvati 

Et-Ft 

who has knowledge becomes (pure).” ° 

The meaning of Mar,ms in this case is problematic; that 
ts the meaning ,n this passage does not signify the mean ng o 
Dharma in the Vedic Literature in general, yet to conclude 
that it refers to the dharma of Buddhism is of course a forced 
interpretation which has no other examples in literature 
(Sankara interpreted the word dharma as meaning am,a,', 
commenting dharma,, a,mam bhinadn pr „,ak paiZ 
urthe. .though lhe dharma in Gaudapadlya-kdrikas IV I ■ 

0 46 . 53 , 81 , 91 . 92 . 96 , and 99 . also has a Buddhistic Zt 
mg, Sankara interpreted it similarly as at man.) Geiger has 

Slows : thiS faCt;1 ° and Stcherbatsk y ^ter assorted as 

“What emerges from the passage of the KathopanUad cited 
a ove is hat there was a doctrine opposed to the reigning soul- 
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theory, that it maintained the existence of subtle elements and 
separate elements (prthag dharma), and that such a doctr ’ 
he opinion of the author, did no. tad to salva ton S»Wapa. 
in his commentary, agrees that Buddh.sm ,s alluded to, but, 
very bluntly, he interprets dharma as meaning tore 
soul. As a matter of fact, dharma never occurs with this me 
ine in the Upanisads. Its occurrence in the Kathopanifac ., ‘ 

the impression that it is a catchword referring to a 

new doctrine, some andtma-dharma theory. •• T1 . - 

fundamental idea of Buddhism-a plurality oft« eemems 
without real unity-had its roots in the prnmt.ve speculations * 
the Upanisads. At the time when a new concept,on of he 
Soul was elaborated in Brahmanical c,rules, some k nd ol 
pre-Buddhaic Buddhism, under which we understandthe 
andtma-dharma theory, must have been a rea y fessor 

This time is the epoch of the Kathopamsad, w tic , 

Jacobi points out, might also be the tunc of prc-Jmjstm Turns, , 
the time of Parsvanatha, i.e. the eighth century B.C. 

Stcherbatsky’s inference is acceptable as far as it goe , 
there are two mistaken premises in his assertion . 

(1) He has determined in advance that the general assumption 
of Indian scholars that the Kathaka Upanisad had been formu¬ 
lated prior to Buddhism, is a confirmed theory, and (2) he has 
assumed that the idea of the Sarvastivadin which expounds the 
distinctness of the dhannas, was, in that form, a genuine e y 
of Sakya-muni. That the latter is mistaken goes without saying, 
and that the former is nothing more than mere conjecture has no 
yet been sufficiently demonstrated. The theory of Stcherbats y, 
accordingly, cannot be adopted as it stands, nevertheless, as 
have already mentioned, the “dharma here is undou te y o 
Buddhistic usage. In the Chinese translation of the z gamas, 
the sutra which records a dialogue between an itinerant monk 
(paribbajaka ), Yaccha, and the Blessed One, contains passages 
which possess the same conception as the above two stanzas; 
“Vaccha again said, ‘Gautama, I wish now to tell you a para e. 
I beg you to listen to what I have to say. 

The Buddha said to him, ‘Tell me as you like.’ 

Just as the heavy rain, which falls from the heavens, follows 
down water currents and pours into the great ocean, so too is 
your dharma (teaching); receiving the rain of the dharma 
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(teaching) of the Buddha in the long night, men and women, 
adults and children, as well as the decrepit and aged, all reach 
nirvana. Excellent, indeed, is Gautama ! Excellent, indeed, 
is the wonderous dharma (teaching) ! Excellent, indeed, is the 
one who can penetrate the dharma (teaching) of the Buddha !” 
(Separate Translation, Sarpy uktagama, Vol. X, TT. II. 446c.) 
“Vaccha said to the Buddha, ‘Just as the heavy rain, which 
falls from the heavens, follows down water currents, so too are 
the dharma and vinaya of Gautama; following water currents 
(of the dharma and vinaya ), monks and nuns, laymen and lay- 
women. young men and young women, all go toward nirvana 
and are rapidly carried into nirvana" (Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, 
TT. II. 247a). 

If an instance which corresponds to this is taken from the 
Pali texts, the words of the itinerant monk Vaccha who praises 
the dharma of the Buddha, though rain water is not referred to, 
may be cited from the Maha-vaccha-gotta-suttanta (MN. No. 73): 

“Just as the Ganges river turns toward the great ocean, and 
flows to the great ocean, and inclines toward the great ocean, 
and, touching the great ocean, peacefully abides in it, so does 
Gotama, your order which is composed of laymen and monks, 
turn toward nibbana, flow toward nibbana, incline toward 
nibbana, and, touching nibbana, peacefully abide in it. How 
great you are, O Gotama, how great you are, O Gotama. Just 
as you, O Gotama, raise up the fallen, uncover the covered, teach 
the path to those who are lost, and bring a torch in the darkness 
so that the person with eyes should see the form-color, so too 
has the dhamma been shown by means of various expedients by 
you, Gotama, ( anekapariyayena dhammo pakasito)." 12 

Just as the rain waters fallen to the ground run down in 
different directions, but in the end enter the great ocean, in this 
manner, although the Buddha taught various dhammas, one can 
after all enter nibbana no matter upon which one of those he 
relies, and one must not regard these dhammas as different. If the 
previously quoted passage in the Kathaka Upanifad should be 
interpreted in conformity with this, it would be easy to under¬ 
stand its import; and thus it perhaps follows that it is more 
suitable than any of the interpretations of the European scholars 
to the present ? Again, the fact, too, that Sankara’s commentary 
is incorrect, would itself be clear. The previously noted passage, 
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accordingly, was a passage of the Buddhist canon rewritten and 
inserted here by the author of the Keith aka- Upanifad. Since in 
the writings of the orthodox Brahmins there are hardly any other 
instances of this particular usage of the term “dharma,” this fact 
would be more than verified. Furthermore, it would be clear 
also that its contrary is impossible. In addition, the fact that the 
above two passages invoke a strange awareness by their existence 
in the Kdthaka-Upani $ad could also be satisfactorily explained by 
means of this supposition. It can be thought, of course, that the 
word “dharma” in this Upanisad does not mean the “teaching” 
but rather that the meaning of “thing” was loosely attached to 
the term by the author; the fact, however, that its author depends 
upon the above simile, using the word “dharma” and without 
employing any other word which means “thing,” should be 
interpreted likewise as the influence of Buddhism. 

Further Resemblances between the sutra on the itinerant 
monk Vaccha and the Kathaka-Upanisad exist in other point's. 
In the story of the Kathaka Upanifad the deity Yama (the god 
of death) allowed Naciketas to select any three boons he so desired. 
Naciketas wished first that his father pacify his anger toward 
him and become a person of tempered heart and good will, 
secondly that he be instructed in the ritual fire which leads men 
to the heavenly world; and in fulfilment of third boon, he desired 
the following : 

“There is this doubt about a person who is dead—some people 
say, ‘He exists.’ and others, ‘He does not exist.’ I would like 
to know this, instructed by you. This is the third of my boons” 
(Kdthaka-U p. 1.1.20) 

Thereupon the god of death was startled and told him to 
give up thinking about that alone; but as Naciketas earnestly 
entreated him and would not relent, the god of death finally 
disclosed this secret. That secret was the teaching of dtman. 
It is, however, not a one-sided conclusion as to whether a human 
being exists or not after death. (The existence of the dtman , 
however, is strongly emphasized.) 

Now, the story of Naciketas’s receiving the three boons from 
the god of death had already appeared in Taittiriya-Brahmana, 
III. 11.8.1-4. Among these three boons, the first and the second 
correspond closely to those of the Kathaka-Upanisad, but the 
third in contrast, is “vanquishing of re-death” (punarmrtyor 
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apaciti). When he sought tor the third boon, the god of death 
gave him the “fire of Naciketas” ( Naciketa agni). The 
Brdhmana thereupon concludes : “He truly has vanquished 
re-death by means of it. The person who constructs the altar 
ol the fire of Naciketas will vanquish re-death.” Here, there¬ 
fore, as in the Brdhmanas in general, the surpassing and con¬ 
quering of re-death (that is, the repeated death in the other 
world after death in this world is only mentioned as a wished- 
for fact. Virtually no philosophical speculation on the problem 
ol file after death has been advanced. The Kathaka-Upanisad, 
however, while inheriting the skeleton of this story, changed its 
contents into a philosophical argument. It can be thought then 
that the expression ot such speculation in this Upanifad must 
have been influenced by the evolution of philosophical specula¬ 
tion among Indians of that time. 

Ol interest in this regard, is the fact that a central problem 
in the Edthaka-Upanisad also became one of the central problems 
in the sutra which was taught to the itinerant monk Vaccha. 
That is. we see in the Aggivacchagotta-sutta 13 ( MN. No. 72) 
that when Vaccha sought for various explanations of meta¬ 
physical problems from the Buddha, the Buddha is believed to 
have taught the following : 

‘You, O Gotama, you, O Gotama, are you of the opinion that 
“the Tathdgata u exists after death. This is truth; all else is 
false” ?’ 

‘O Vaccha, I do not have the view that “the Tathdgata exists 
after death. This is truth; all else is false.” ’ 

‘V ou. O Gotama, you, O Gotama, do you have the view that 
“The Tathagata does not exist after death. This is truth; 
all else is false” ?’ 

‘O Vaccha, I do not have the view that “The Tathagata does 
not exist after death. This is truth; all else is false.” ’ 

Again, in a later passage, the following is said : 

“[Vaccha says,] ‘In what place is the bhikkhu who has such a 
liberated mind reborn ?’ 

‘O Vaccha, it is not appropriate to say that he is reborn.’ 

‘O Gotama, is he then not reborn ?’ 

‘O Vaccha, it is not appropriate to say that he is not reborn.’ ” 

Thereafter this meaning has been expounded in detail. Thus, 
it is clear that since the Buddha also considered one-sided judg- 
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ment, whether affirmative or negative, to be a fallacy, and taught 
the dharma which accords to the absolute truth, his solution 
to this problem is very similar to that of the Katliaka-Upanifad. 
Such an idea is expounded in various passages 15 throughout the 
early Buddhist scriptures and is not rare; however it is worthy 
of note that this idea is likewise expounded in the above-mentioned 
sutra of Vaccha. 

Moreover, in the Katliaka-Upanifad . the god of death 
immediately answered Naciketas’s question concerning the 
problem of life after death as follows : 

“On this problem even the gods had doubts formerly. Truly, 
it is not easily known. This Dharma is subtle. 

O Naciketas, select another boon. Do not make me suffer. 
For my sake, abandon this (boon)” (1.21). 

devoir atrapi vieikitsitam pura na hi sujiieyam anur esa 
dharmah / 

anyam varam Naciketo vrnifva met moparotstr ati me 16 
srjainam / / 

The dharma, in this instance, also has a buddhistic significance. 17 
After discussing the problems concerning life after death, the 
above sutra, which was taught to the itinerant monk Vaccha, 
teaches the same : 

“O Vaccha. This dharma truly is exceedingly deep, difficult 
to see and difficult to understand; it is tranquil, excellent, beyond 
logic; and subtle; it can be known only by the wise man. It is 
difficult to be known by you who have different views, who 
follow different faiths, who embrace different interests, who 
practice differently, and who act differently. 

gambhiro hi ayain vaccha dhammo duddaso duranubodho santo 
panito atakkavacaro nipuno pandit a vedan iyo, so tayd duijemo 
ahhaditthikena ahnakkhantikena anharueikena ahhatrayogena 
ahhathacariyakena ( MN . I, p. 487.) 

Furthermore, that the truth is subtle and extremely difficult to see, was 
also taught in very old gdthas (stanzas) in the Buddhist scriptures. For 
example, there is a verse which indicates Sakyamuni’s mental state in which 
a hesitation to preach the dharma to men immediately after he had attained 
buddhahood is revealed. 

‘‘It is not necessary for me to teach now that which I have achieved by 
suffering and travail. This dhamma is not easily understood by those who are 
overcome with greed and anger ( naya/p dhammo susatpbuddho ). It goes 
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against the usual current of the world, is subtle, deep, difficult to see, and 
minute nipuvaipgambhiratp duddasarp anurji). 

Those who are defiled by greed and arc covered by a mass of darkness 
cannot see (it)' (SN. Vol. I, p. 136). 

Thus, if one takes into account the resemblance in the thought, 
the method of expression, and the order of the presentation and 
solution of the problem, the conclusion follows that the 
Kathaka-Upanifad must have been influenced by the Buddhist 
Scriptures. 18 The reason, however, why the sutra taught to the 
itinerant monk Vaccha, among a great number of early Buddhist 
sutras, has particularly a deep relation with the Kathaka- 
Upanisad , is unknown and must await future investigation. 

The question of whether or not the soul exists after death 
seems to have been a common problem throughout the intellec¬ 
tual world during the time of the Buddha. Six prominent 
heretical philosophers (the so-called ‘Six Masters') who lived 
approximately during the same period as the Buddha took up 
this problem. It is particularly the skeptic Sanjaya Belatthiputta 
who held, according to a tradition, the theory which most re¬ 
sembled the Kathaka-Upanifad in its treatment. His doctrine is 
thought to have been called “the argument as difficult to grasp 
as a slippery eel ( amaravikkhepa ), since he did not give a con¬ 
clusive answer whenever he was asked a metaphysical question, 
but. instead, gave an answer whose real meaning was difficult 
to grasp as was vague and obscure. The following passage 
which describes one of his theories is cited in the Sainannaphala- 
sutta in the Pali scripture: 

“If you should ask whether there is another world, and if I 
should think that there is another world, I would answer you 
that there is another world. However, I do not think thus. 
1 do not think that it is so. I do not think the contrary. I do 
not think that it is not so. I do not think that it is not the case 
that it is not so. 

“If you should ask whether there is not another world . . .(the 
following is the same as the preceding passage). 

. .(omitted).. . 

“If one should ask whether the Tathagata exists, does not 
exist, both exists and does not exist, neither exists nor does not 
exist after death, ...(The following is the same as the preceding 
passage).” 19 
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Various divergent theories, accordingly, existed on this 
problem in the time of the Buddha, and they had been arranged 
in conformity with a set form of this nature. The Kdthaka- 
Upanisad was also faintly influenced by such a tendency in the 
intellectual sphere, and was also thus chronologically later than 
it. Since the resemblance, however, with the sutra on the 
itinerant priest of the Vaccha tribe is particularly remarkable, 
the formulation of the Kdthaka-Upaniyad must be thought to 
have surely been after the rise of Buddhism. 

Oldenberg once asserted that at least the first half of the 
Kathaka-Upanifad was formulated before Buddhism. 20 His 
reasons were that the story in which the deity of death tries to 
tempt the seeker after truth, Naciketas, and make him indulge 
in the pleasures of this world, should be compared with the 
story of Mara who afflicted Sakya-muni before he attained the 
enlightenment; and that the outline of that story was still in 
the process of formulation and had not been completed in the 
Kathaka-Upanifad. Because the story of the temptation by the 
deity of death, however, cannot be found elsewhere in the Vcdic 
literature, it would be far more rational to think rather that they 
made up such a story under the influence of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. It is a fact that the features of Mara in the Buddhist 
Scriptures are by far more complete; and because there is nothing 
in the works by the pure orthodox Brahmanic line, even in later 
centuries, which is on such a large scale as in the Buddhist 
Scriptures, the mere fact that the narration is simple does not 
necessarily demonstrate that it is earlier chronologically. Again, 
the features of Mara, which appear in the various gathas which 
manifest the oldest stratum, even in the same early Buddhist 
sacred texts, are extremely artless and simple (Cf. Saniyutta 
Nikaya, Vol. I.) And the attitude of Naciketas, especially, who 
tried to throw away his own life in order to hear the truth, brings 
to mind the attitude of the seekers after the path who appear 
in the Buddhist Scriptures. 21 

As an example which resembles the Upanisad on this point, 
we can cite Jdtaka No. 537, the Mahasutasomajataka. Accord¬ 
ing to it, when Prince Sutasoma, prepared to throw away his 
life, taught the dharma to a cannibal (porisada), the latter was 
seized with delight throughout his entire body and promised to 
grant four boons (yard) to the prince, saying : “Ask whatever you 
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desire. After the prince had first wished for three special 
boons in succession, lie thereupon wished as the final boon that 
the cannibal would give up eating human flesh. The cannibal 
refused, saying that he could grant anything but that; but, over¬ 
come by the earnest persuasion of the prince, he finally gave up 
eating human flesh. The above is the gist of the story, and 
here Prince Sutasoma, throwing away his life, realized the 
dharma. This Jataka story has a remarkable resemblance in 
its narrative construction to the Kathaka-Upanifad. There must 
have been some contact culturally on some points among the 
poet-writers who imposed the two works. To throw away 
one s life and seek the dharma is a virtue emphasized in the 
Buddhist Scriptures in particular. 


Further, the plot in which the ascetic accepts the ethical dharma as a 
special boon from gods, also appears elsewhere in other stories in the 
Buddhist Scriptures. According to the Kahha-Jdtaka (No. 440), for example, 
Sakra tries to give Brahmin Kanha a boon desired by the latter. Kanha 
thereupon wanted this as his boon : “I wish that my conduct shall be without 
anger, without hate, without greed, and without yearning”; and it is said 
that lie received this boon from Sakra. 

Judging from the several vestiges such as were pointed out 
above, we can no longer close our eyes to the fact that through¬ 
out the entire Kathaka-Upanifad the traces of the influence of 
early Buddhism are remarkable. It can also be thought, of 
course, that the opposite assumption, that these special features 
first appeared in the Kdthaka-Upanifad and were finally developed 
in early Buddhism, is perhaps also possible. These particular 
characteristics, however, have appeared but little in over 3000 
years of the history of Brahmanism; and their appearance in 
the Kathaka-Upanifad is a completely sudden and exceptional 
phenomenon. It seems thus more likely that the Kathaka- 
Upani$ad, influenced by the Buddhism of the early period and the 
new streams of thought of that time, came to show anomalous 
characteristics as an orthodox Brahmanic work. 

Now, even in the Kdthaka-Upanifad in particular, the first 
part (/ Adhyaya ) was composed very early, and the second part 
was later appended to it; 22 if the first section of the Kathaka 
Upani$ad thus came to be influenced by early Buddhism, it must 
have been composed after Buddha entered Nirvana. Because 
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the entrance into Nirvana of the Buddha was c. 386 B.C. 23 the 
first half of the Kd\haka-Upanifad must have been composed in 
the middle of the fourth century B.C. at the earliest. And 
since the latter half, i.e., Part II, moreover, must have been 
composed later, one could say that the same Upanifad was 
composed from the middle to the latter half of the fourth century 
B.C., that is, from 350 to 300. It might perhaps be even later 
than that. Now it happens that according to the results of the 
linguistic investigations previously noted, the Kdthaka-Upanifad 
may have perhaps been formulated prior to Panini; and since it is 
an established theory in the academic world that Panini lived 
c. 350 B.C., there seems at first glance a contradiction. While 
that may be so on the face of it, Panini's Grammar in fact was 
concerned to extract and enumerate the rules of the language 
current at that time; and since even if the Kdthaka-Upanifad, 
composed as an Upanisad, is taken to have been formulated in 
the same period, it would be quite natural that it employed 
archaic modes of expression and phraseology, so that there is 
no objection at all even if it is regarded as being formulated later 
than Panini. In that wide land of India, men of either the same 
period or immediately after Panini cannot be assumed to have 
made their compositions according to all the rules of Panini’s 
Grammar. Again, it has become an established theory in the 
academic world that the date of Panini is c.350 B.C., but the 
grounds for this argument are extremely flimsy, 21 and it can 
rather be held without objection that he is later than that. 
Prof. Ui has supposed that the Kdthaka-Upanifad was composed 
somewhere around 300-200 B.C., 25 and it is a very probable 
hypothesis; at least, no data exist which could be a counter¬ 
evidence. Thus if one should accept tentatively the date of 
Panini, admitted in general by the academic world, the date of 
composition of the Kdthaka-Upanifad would be c. 350-300 B.C.; 

and if one should ignore that one may think that its date is 350-200. 

Further, there are also scholars 26 who think that since the 
Kdthaka-Upanifad has quoted passages from the Bhagavad- 
Gita, it was formulated later than the Gita ; but actually one 
should rather take it that the Gita adopted passages from the 
Kdthaka- Upanifad. 

Thus, we can say that we here have acquired one foundation 
stone in the determination of the dates of the Upanisads. 
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Since the Kathaka Upanisad is the oldest composition 27 among 
the Old Upanisads of the middle period, as has been equally 
admitted by scholars, the Old Upanisads of the middle period 
and the late period must have been formulated later than it. 

First of all. the .V vetasvatara- Upanisad was formulated later 
than the Kdthaka-Upanisad, and it has also been thought that 
it was composed even later than the early Buddhist sacred texts. 28 
Moreover, since it was composed later than Panini according to 
the linguistic researches previously noted, its date should be 
considered to be roughly 300-200 B.C. or even later. Two 
verses from the ^vetasvatara-Upanisad are quoted consecutively 
in the Abhidharmamahavibhdsd-sdstra , 29 which, as Hsiian Tsang 
has reported, was compiled under the aegis of King Kaniska 
(reigned c. 100-150 A.D.) during the Kushana Dynasty. The 
historical reliability of this tradition has been a subject of 
debate in the most recent researches, 30 but at all events, it is 
perhaps certain that it was compiled prior to (or at the same 
time as) the appearance of Nagarjuna. There is no doubt, 
accordingly, that this Upanisad was formulated earlier than that, 
and it can be thought that the actual date must be traced back 
to an ancient age, very much earlier. Further, the fact that some 
of the phrases in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad have been quoted 
in almost their original form in the Mahdbharata, becomes col¬ 
lateral evidence in view of the above chronological theory. 31 

Again, that the Maitrdyana-Upanisad was influenced by 
Buddhism, and was formulated later than the rise of Buddhism, 
is an established theory agreed upon by scholars. 32 It was 
written in prose similar to that of the early Upanisads; the special 
features of the Vedic literature are no longer found in its 
prose; it reminds one of classical Sanskrit literature, both in 
language, diction, and contents. The influence of Samkhya 
philosophy is also remarkable. Because this Upanisad was not 
quoted even once in the Commentary on the Brahma-sutra by 
Sankara, 33 it has frequently been wondered whether it may 
perhaps be a work of later centuries. However, since there are 
a few passages in the Mahdbharata which appear to be based 
upon expressions from this Upanisad, the entire Maitrdyani- 
Upanisad must have been formulated prior to that. 34 The 
Mahdbharata was formulated for the most part in its present 
form in the fourth century A.D., 35 and since it has been supposed 
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that most of it was composed before the second century B.C., 30 
the period in which the Maitrayani-Upanifad was formulated, 
accordingly, it can justly be thought to be before then. 

Further, I shall discuss in more detail the Mdndukya-Upanifad 
later, but as it was formulated later than the Mait ray ana- Upanifad 
and was influenced by the thought of Sunyatd of Mahayana 
Buddhism, 37 it can perhaps be thought to be a composition 
from before the Christian era. Since Sankara, in his Commen¬ 
tary on the Brahma-sutra, did not quote or refer to the 
Mandiikya-Upanisad even once, 38 although this Upanisad must 
have been formulated by that time, it probably had not been 
regarded particularly highly as yet. At any rate, that the last 
two Upanisads were not quoted by Sankara can be thought to 
relate to the fact that these two were composed comparatively 
late among the Old Upanisads. 

I have above examined successively the Upanisads in which 
traces of exchange of thoughts with other schools is remarkable; 
the determination of the dates of the conservative and vcdantic 
Upanisads, on the contrary, is quite difficult, even of those 
formulated later than the Kathaka-Upanifad. The two Upani¬ 
sads, Mundaka and Prasna, may probably be thought to have 
been formulated in a period not too distant from that of the 
Kathaka-Upanifad, if we go upon the results of the linguistic 
research previously noted. Deussen counted the Mundaka 
among the middle period Upanisads, and classified the Prasna 
with the late period Upanisads; 39 it cannot be said, however, 
that since one is written in verse, it is ancient or since the other 
is written in prose, it is later. It is impossible to find a great 
chronological interval between the two. Again the opinions of 
scholars on the Mahanarayani-Upanifad are by no means in 
agreement; and since Deussen and other scholars have classified 
it with the early period Upanisads and other scholars have thought 
that it is newer than any of the other Old Upanisads, 10 it is 
now impossible to conclude which view is by far the most correct. 

Now, if one should determine in this way the approximate 
dates of the Old Upanisads of the middle and late periods, it 
becomes a problem why the influence of Buddhism cannot be 
found in the majority of the Ancient Upanisads of the middle 
period. That the influence of Buddhism cannot be found, how¬ 
ever, does not enable one to affirmatively demonstrate that they 
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were composed earlier than early Buddhism. The wide diffusion 
of Buddhism throughout India in general was after King Asoka, 
but even in the period prior to him, the steadfast vitality of the 
Brahmins in the farms and mountain villages could not be 
superseded, and India was never completely converted to Buddh¬ 
ism. It can be thought that the Brahmins still continued to 
lead the populace in the villages of the farms and mountains, and 
compiled theii own sacred canon completely without relation to 
Buddhism. Accordingly, even if the influence of Buddhism 
cannot be found in the early Upanisads, and puerile expressions 
were occasionally used to expound inferior ideas, there is no 
necessity that one must think that their dates of formulation are 
ancient. That is, Buddhism and orthodox Brahmanism differed 
in their social background upon which they were supported and 
gradually developed progressing side by side. Understood in 
this way, the facts are easily explained. 


Notes 

1. E.g., Max Muller ( ASL ., p. 313) places the period of the sutras at 
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places the dates of the Upanisads at c. 1000-300 B.C., and Belvalkar {Lec¬ 
tures. pp. 44-45) regards the formulation of almost all the Ancient Upanisads 
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of the Upanisads arc ancient. 
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and that the oldest Upanisads were formulated c. 600 B.C. 

3. Otto Wecker : Dev Gebrauch der Kasus in der dlteren Upanisad- 
Literatnr , p. 206. 

4. R. E. Hume : The Thirteen Principal Upanisads , pp. 8-9; R. Garbe : 
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7. Cf. R. E. Hume : op. cit. Further, H. Oldenberg ( Die Lehre der 
Upanishaden , p. 131, Anm., I) says that pratibuddha is also a Buddhistic 
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8. See, for example, H. Oldenberg : Die Lehre der Upanishaden , pp. 
288-89; O. Straus : Die Indische Philosophic , p. 64. Keith ( Buddhist 
Philosophy , p. 138), says that this Upanisad is older than any of the early 
Buddhist sacred canon. 

9. Th. Stcherbatsky : Central Conception of Buddhism [Susil Gupta 
(India) Ltd., 1961], p. 58 ff. 
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10. Magdalene and Wilhelm Geiger {Pali Dhamma. Munchcn, 1920, 
p. 9) also took the example of dharnux as an expression in the buddhistic sense 
in the Kathaka-Upanisad, and citing the passages IV. 14, 11.13, and I. 21, 
translated IV. 14 as follows : “Wer so die Dingc (Objekte, Erschcinungcn) 
einzeln betrachetct, lauft hinter ihnen her nach alien Richtungcn,” d. h. cr 
kann sich nicht auf das Realc konzentrieren. 

11. Stcherbatsky : op. cit., pp. 58, 62. Further, Jacobi : Die indischo 
Philosophic, says that the same opinion is expressed in “Das Licht 
des Ostcns.” 

12. MN., Vol. I, p. 493. The quotation from the Pali literature below 
has been cited in reference to the Japanese translation in the Tripi/aka of the 
Southern Tradition. 

13. MN., Vol. I, p. 483 f. 

14. Tathagata has been translated as “thus come,” but it is by no means 
a word of Buddhism only. In the Ayaraitga-sutta of the sacred canon of 
Jainism, “the sacred one” is called tathdgaya bhikkhu (i.c., tathagata hhikfti). 
Professor Ui has frequently translated it as “the true person.” 

15. A problem similar to this has been repeatedly discussed in the 
Samutta-Nikaya 44 {avydkata-sapiyutta) also. For data on this problem 
in the sacred canon of early Buddhist, see further. Dr. Watsuji, Genshi 
Bukkyo no Jissen Tetsugaku, p. 135; and Professor Watanabe, Butsuda 
no Kydsetsu, p. 195. 

16. Although the original phrase has md, it has been revised to me 
following Bohtlingk. 

17. Oldenberg : LU., p. 192. Further, Stcherbatsky ( Central Concep¬ 
tion., p. 68, n. 1), interpreted this dharina as “an element, but a subtle and 
immortal one”; and Geiger, op. cit., translated it as “dicscr Gcgcnstand.” 
But it rather means either “law” or “creed.” 

18. Further, a construction equivalent to the two verses previously noted 
of the Kdthaka Upanisad can also be found in the final salutory verse of the 
Samyutta-Nikaya « {Avydkata-sarpyutta) which is given as follows : 

O River, the word of the victor (brimmed over with) the waters of the 
eight-branched (sacred) path which splash out from the rocky mountains of 
the ten powers and which reach, in the end, the great ocean of Nirvatia, 
carry (us) along ! {based upon the translation by Shundo Tachibana, Nandett 
Daizokyo, Vol. 16a, p. 137). 

This also is set forth in poetry, after the problem of the existence or non¬ 
existence after death of the Thus-come has been taken up. 

19. Hakuju Ui; Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu, Vol. II, pp. 362-363. 

20. Oldenberg : op. cit., pp. 288-89. 

21. That the story of Naciketas is congruent in spirit with the Jdtaka, 
Rhys Davids ( Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 162) also asserted. In 
particular, the story of the child from the snow mountain who abandoned 
his body in order to hear the last half of the verse from Raksasa (the devil) 
{Daijo-honsho Shinji-kangyo, Vol. 1; Daihantsu-nehan-kyo, Vol. 14), is famous 
even in China and Japan. 

“If I could hear the verses full of deep meaning, even if I should hear 
them from the mouth of a slave-servant, I would serve him with deep respect, 
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° f !*?• f or tru,y 1 d0 " ot feci satisfied in my knowledge of the 
true dharma {Mahasutasomajataka, v. 4S) Jdtaka, Vol. V, p 485 

In the works of Brahmanism, on the other hand, e.g„ in the famous story 
ol the chaste woman, Savitri, in the Mahabhdrata, it is recounted that S tvitri 
facing the deity of death Yama, fervently wished as the fin-,1 -,„h , • ’ 

tant j^ft for herself that he restore the life of her husband, and "ftnaI k"' suc¬ 
ceeded ; but here the attitude of the elnct,^ „ „„ ,■ , 1111 ,,IJ suc 

the body of her husband is the principal them? ^^* ressed " ,th concern for 
tries to hear the universal Manna valid for ill’ 30 • e attltlldc of onc who 

22. Oldenburg: dfp“il ,7 ' 

Upanitad, Oxford, 1934, Intro., pp 48-49 " ' J ' Ra " son: T,le W *' 

by the same doctor will be moved somewhmV l \ mgh \ be that the dates given 
since all the ancient sutras and - ar * ,er or later by future research, 

have handed down the date of BuddhaCdem'^ SCh °°' S India ’ howcver ’ 
to the ascension of King Asoka it n\ u '! SC 3S about 100 years Previous 
figures probably cannot be moved (FurtL??h*! ,t k that approximate 
demise U'as 100 years prior to Kino ’ lat the dale of the Buddh a’s 

Tokugawa Period by Nakamoto TOM IN AG aT 77!^ “'T** the 
the Daichido-Ron, the Chinese version of 7^ 7 ? Sht “ suj0 K6 S°> using 
sdstra. Recently the date of the Buddha ^ ' ohaprajnaparamitd-upadesa- 

and I was led to the conc.usion thaTht Z e V, T**- * 7^ " de * afl ’ 
(Hajime Nakamura: Indo Kodaishi i c Hktn pp, ° ximately 463 “ 38 ^ BC - 
(Tokyo: Shunjusha Press, 1966), pp. 409-37 ° AnC ' em lndia ’ V ° L IL 

24. This theory of the dates of Panini ic 
Kat/iasaritsagara composed in the 42th century' th^ 0 * ^ aC ^° Unt m the 
several hundred years after Pariini, and a great deni r ' S ’ OVer a ,housand and 
in this account of the story as historical data Ti °i cannot be P ,aced 
ingly, for placing the date of Panini at c. 350 are exSmcly ^imsy how¬ 
ever, since Panini s Grammar refers to things Greek (YnJ -77 ■ u 
derived from the Greeks (Yavana), it is perhaps difficult to set the' datesof 
h,s life earner than hat; and „ s possible, rather, to n,„»e them do!™ to a 
latci century. That is, since the contacts between the Indians and the 
Greeks arose after the expedites of Alexander to India, it has been a common 
argument m the academic world up to now to say that the dates of Panini 
cannot be traced back earlier than that (Cf. Otto Bbhtlingk : Panin is 
Grammatik , Einleitung; Winternitz : GIL., Ill, p. 383 ) 

To be sure, scholars who oppose such a popular theory and who try to 
place the dates of Pap.n.’s life in a far more ancient period, have also appeared 
very recently (E.g., Belvalkar: Systems of Sanskrit Grammar). He asserts 
that the contacts between the Indians and Greeks had occurred since quite 
ancient times. One cannot, however, conclude that this is clearly so by 
the sources in India. The Indians are referred to only in the sources from 
Greece and Iran (see, for example, the data given in Winternitz: GIL. Ill 
p. 383, Amn: Poussin: Dynasties , p. 365; Rapson: CHI, I, p. 674 f., etc,)' 
Furthermore, instead of regarding the form of the word Yavana as a* direct 
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derivation from the Greek word laones, the opinion has been held that it 
should rather be regarded as a derivation passing through the ancient Persian 
language. Even if it should be taken as such, however, it can be thought 
that this term was diffused in general by the Persian translators whom 
Alexander had brought with him, as A. Weber ( HIL., p. 220, Cf. A. 
Weber: Die Griec/ien in Jnclien, Berlin: 1890, p. 5) has asserted. Especially 
insofar as the grammarians like Panini could bring forth the things Greek 
as grammatical examples, the Greeks must have been regarded as a tribal 
and social opposition among the Brahmins who were chiefly at the leadership 
level of the farm villages. Accordingly, it will still be difficult to displace 
the popular theory held to the present; but since the problems of the dates 
of Panini and Yavana are important, I hope that they will be discussed further 
in the academic world. 

25. H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Shi, p. 148. Further, cf. lndo Tetsugaku Kenkyft, 
Vol. I, p. 135 . Hopkins also regards the Upanisads, Kdthaka, Svetcisvatara 
and Maitri as formulations of the fourth century B.C. ( JAOS, 1901, p. 336). 

26. S. Radhakrishnan, IPh., Vol. I, p. 142. 

27. In the Kathaka Upanisad, especially in the early section, traces of 
the thinking and narrations similar to those on the Brahman can be found 
(Oldenberg: op. cit., p. 203). 

28. Oldenberg: op. cit., p. 289. However, there are scholars who con¬ 
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Strauss: Die indisclie Philosophic, p. 64. 

29. Abhidharmamahdvibhdfd-sastra, Vol. 200 (TT. XXVII.999ni). Cf. 
Svet. Up. III.8; 7 (Cf. the present work, Part II, Chap. I., Sect. 3ff). 

30. Cf. Bcnkyo Shiio. Bttkkyo Kyoten Gaisetsu, p. 75 ff. Taikcn 
Kimura, Abidatsumaronsho no Kenkyu, pp. 202-257. 

31. Hopkins : GEI., p. 28. 

32. Oldenberg: op. cit., p. 205; O. Strauss: Die indisclie Philosophic, 
p, 64; Winternitz: HIL., Vol. I, p. 238. 

33. Deussen: SV., p. 33. 

34. Hopkins: GEL, p. 33 ff. Prof. Naoshiro Tsuji has recently placed 
this Upanisad after 200 B.C. ( Gengo Kenkyu, Vol. 74, p. 21). 

35. Winternitz: HIL., Vol. I. p. 475. 

36. Hopkins: ERE. Cf. the item on Mahabhdrata. 

37. The concept of the fourth realm ( caturtha ) was perhaps influenced 
by the Sunyata of Mahayana Buddhism. 

38. Deussen: SV., p. 32 ff. 

39. Deussen: AGPh., I, 2, pp. 24-25. 

40. Hume: Thirteen Principal Upanisads, p. 5, n. 21. H. Ui, Indo 
Tesugaku-shi, p. 151. 

Further, R. Zimmerman ( Die Quellen der Mahandrdyana Upanisad, 
Leipzig, 1913. Diss.) says that since this Upanisad frequently quotes passages 
from the middle period Upanisads, even if it should belong to the middle 
period, it must perhaps be placed towards the end of that period. Again, 
because of the fact that the influence of Samkhya theories in this Upanisad 
is remarkable, it has been reckoned among the sectarian Upanisads {Die 
Samkhya-Philosophic-, p. 26, Anni). 
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III. The Chronological Relation of the Early and Middle Period 
Upanifads 

What were the dates of the Upanisads composed prior to the 
Kathaka ? Clues no longer exist which might be used to deter¬ 
mine their dates of composition, so that we can do no more than 
make vague guesses. Restricting ourselves to their relative 
chronological order, scholars agree that the Brhad-aranyaka 
and the Chandogya, the greatest even in size, were composed 
earliest, and reveal the special features of the Brahmanas in their 
language, style and content. That the Brhad-aranyaka is the 
oldest ol these two, is accepted by scholars in general; and it 
has also been remarked that the Madhyandina School’s tradi¬ 
tion on the Brhad-aranyaka shows an older structure than that 
of the Kanva sect. 1 

Again, the two Upanisads, Brhad-aranyaka and Chandogya 
were themselves not composed at one time, but several texts, 
formed and handed down over a long period, came to be grouped 
together as one, at some time taking on their present form. We 
see that the Brhad-aranyaka-Upanisad is made up of three 
sections : Madhu-Kanda (“Honey Section” i.e. Adhyaya 1-11); 
The Yajnavalkya-Kanda (“Yajnavalkya Section” i.e. Adhyaya 
III-1V), and the Khila-Kanda ( Appended Section” i.e. Adhyaya 
V-VI); and the dialogue with Yajnavalkya, in almost identical 
words, has been included in both II.4 and IV.5. Judging from 
this fact, it seems that the different sections (Kanda) were origi¬ 
nally compiled separately, the first two being later combined 
into one; and with the Khila-Kanda being appended to them, the 
present form of this Upanisad came into existence. And it can 
be thought that the dialogues with Yajnavalkya, for example, 
represent a newer, more developed, layer. Other passages 
must have been composed earlier than it. The view of Deussen, 
which held that the thought of Yajnavalkya was the most an¬ 
cient thought in the Upanisads’ 2 has been rejected by scholars 
in general today. As the Yajnavalkya dialogues are in a highly 
sophisticated form of presentation full of skilful touches, it would 
be proper to think that they were composed later than the other 
passages. And since older and newer texts exist side by side in 
each section (Kanda) to carry out a full investigation into the 
history of the composition of the original work, one must 
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consider each Upanisad by analysing it section by section. And 
one should discuss the order of composition and the sequential 
relation of each section. Belvalkar and Ranade 3 conducted 
this kind of minute and analytic research along the right lines; 
but I shall not go into such detailed problems here but simply 
remark that as complete works the Brhad-dranyaka and the 
Chandogya Upanisads are the oldest. 

Next after these, the oldest are the Aitareya, Kausitaki* and 
Taittiriya Upanifads, which can be taken as earlier than the rise 
of Buddhism; but the theories as to the sequential relation of the 
dates of these three are not unanimous. Since new and ancient 
layers exist alongside each other in these three Upanisads also 
the problem becomes that of the relative chronological sequence 
of separate passages one by one; and the very attempt to deter¬ 
mine the relation of chronological sequence of one Upanisad as 
a complete work with another Upanisad as a complete work 
might be almost impossible. There are few positive clues for 
the determination of the dates of the Kena and Isa Upanisads, 
because they are so short, and they can be taken as either prior 
to early Buddhism or of the same period. Deussen held that 
the Isa was influenced by the Kdthalca, 5 but we cannot give 
immediate assent to that. Since it can be regarded as merely 
anticipating the theistic idea, it probably was formulated late 
among the early period Upanisads. Again, it has generally 
been thought that as the first half of the Kena-Upanisad was 
written in poetry and the latter half in prose, it represents a 
transition to the middle period Upanisads. 

Positive grounds for asserting that the early period Upanisads 
above must have been composed prior to early Buddhism do not 
exist; but when one compares them with the various Upanisads 
of the middle and late periods, there are remarkable differences 
to be found in various points, and one cannot but admit that 
there is a considerable gap in terms of dates between the earlier 
Upanisads of the middle and later periods and the Kathaka- 
Upanisad. 

The dates of the former, accordingly, must be thought to be 
surely prior to early Buddhism. Therefore let us contrast the 
special features of difference to be found between the early 
and middle period Upanisads, and even in the same Upanisad. 

(1) The Old Upanisads of the early period are portions of 
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the Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas, as I shall set forth later. It 
scents, accordingly, that the dates of composition of the Old 
Upanisads of the early period are for the most part close to 
the dates of their Brahntana or Aranyaka, and were probably 
not much later than they. The Upanisads of the middle and 
late periods, on the contrary, have been handed down as separate 
and independent of the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, and 
although they have been handed down as belonging to Vedic 
Schools, no internal and necessary connection with some parti¬ 
cular schools is apparent. 0 It can be thought, accordingly, that 
the dates of composition of these were considerably later than 
those of the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas. 

(2) The language and syntax of the early period Upanisads 
closely resemble those in the Brahmanas or Aranyakas in which 
they have been inserted. All these sentences are simple, composed 
in a somewhat stilted and archaic prose, and with their own 
peculiar elegance. The style is mostly prose, but here and there 
interspersed with poetry. (Only the first half of the Kena 
Upanifad is in poetry, and it has been thought that it is the latest 
of the early period Upanisads.) As against this, however, the 
Upanisads of the middle period (apart from the Prasna), after 
the Kathaka, were composed in elegant and beautiful prose, 
with traces of the art of the poet to be found in them. The 
language and sentence-structure, therefore, differ markedly 
from those of both Brahmaruis and Aranyakas. Again, the 
particular features of the Brahmanas or Aranyakas are hardly 
to be found in the prose of the Prasna-Upanifad. 

(3) The early period Upanisads frequently refer to rituals 
similar to those in the Brahmanas, and have also many allegorical 
similes similar to those of the Aranyakas; but these are extremely 
few in the middle period Upanisads. 

(4) Various word-usages and modes of expression frequently 
employed in the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas exist in the early 
period Upanisads, but in general neither the word-usages nor 
the modes of expression peculiar to the middle period Upanisads 
can be found. In the middle period Upanisads, on the contrary, 
typical word-usages and modes of expression used to express the 
thoughts of the Vedanta are repeated everywhere; the usage of 
compound words has now been perfected; and there are instances 
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also where passages of the Upanisads of the early period have 
been inserted unchanged. 

(5) Brahman and Atman, together with the ideas of trans¬ 
migration, Karma and liberation, which have been generally 
taken as the central concepts 7 in the Upanisads, were in the 
process of development in the early period Upanisads and still 
not definite philosophical concepts; but in the middle period 
Upanisads they are already treated as definite and generally 
accepted concepts or thoughts. 

(6) Despite the fact that the corpus of the early period 
Upanisads is large, the technical terms of general Indian 
philosophy are relatively little used in them. In the middle 
period Upanisads a great number of technical terms appear on 
the stage for the first time. For instance, technical, terms like 
cetana, cetas, caitanya, cit, avyakta, ahamkara, karatia, kdrya, 
kriya, tanu (flesh), deha, dehin, dravya, nivrtti, parinama,prakrti, 
pratyaya, phala (result), mokfa, sakti, sarvaga, sarvajha, sukpna, 
hetu , which are used by all the Indian philosophical schools, 
appear for the first time in the middle period Upanisads. 1 * 

(7) Thoughts or expressions suggestive of the Sarhkhya 
philosophy are extremely rare in the early period Upanisads, 
but the influence of the thought of the Samkhya and the Yoga 
is remarkable in the Upanisads of the middle and late period, 
especially in the Kathaka, Svetasvatara, and Maitrayana 
Upanisads. 

Since such a remarkable difference in content thus exists 
between the early period Upanisads and the middle period 
Upanisads their respective dates of formulation must have been 
well apart in time. That is, the period in which the early period 
Upanisads were produced can be thought to be far earlier than 
the period in which the middle period Upanisads were composed 
in verse by the religious poets. 

This is also substantiated by other facts. Both the grammarians 
Katyayana, in his commentary, and Patanjali, in his Mahabhdfya, 
cite the name of the great scholar Yajnavalkya who appears in 
the Satapatha-Brahmana; and Patanjali refers to the Yajhaval- 
kani, Brahmanani. 0 Thus by the time of Katyayana, the &ata- 
patha-Brahmana, which perhaps includes also a part of the 
Brhad-aranyaka Up an isad, had not only been already composed, 
but had also attained the authority of a Brahmana scripiture 
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And it can be thought that the Old Upanisads ot the early 
period were perhaps formulated prior to the appearance of the 
etymologist Yaska. Since the mode of expression in Yaska’s 
work on etymology, the Nirukta. belongs to the period between 
the language of the Vedas and the language prescribed by 
Panini’s Grammar, it has commonly been said that Yaska was 
prior to Panini. 10 Now, it has been agreed that various words 
which are presented in the Nirukta, in particular the meaning or 
interpretation of the technical terms of linguistics, are identical 
with those appearing in the Aitareya and the Kaufitaki Brahmanas 
and the Chandogya Upanisad, etc. 11 Yaska neither directly 
referred to nor directly quoted, these sacred works; but judging 
from the above-mentioned fact, it may perhaps be no great 
mistake to think that they had been composed earlier than 
Yaska. It is difficult to determine the dates of Yaska; but, at 
any rate, there is no doubt that the Ancient Upanisads of the 
early period were composed considerably earlier than Panini. 

Such an inference can also be justified from what has been 
recorded by the Vedanta scholars of the early period. Vedanta 
scholars prior to Jaimini and Badarayana, i.e., Badari, Kasakr- 
tsna, Karsnajni and Atreya, were of the same period in which 
the various Kalpa-sutras continued to be produced ;Asmarathya is 
of the same period as Panini; Kasakrtsna was before Katyayana; 
and Audulomi was prior to Patanjali. 12 Now, we see from the 
Brahma-Sutra that all these scholars have discussed the purport 
of passages of the Brhad-aranyaka and Chandogya Upanisads, 
but have no concern with the other Upanisads. It can be thought, 
therefore, that the period in which these scholars lived was at 
least after these two Upanisads had been compiled for the most 
part and had further attained the status of the sacred canon. 
And, therefore, these two Upanisads would surely have been 
composed several hundreds of years earlier than the Vedanta 
scholars cited here. 

The next problem is the period in which the various Kalpa- 
sutras were produced, together with the period in which Panini, 
Katyayana, and Patanjali lived. Max Muller previously fixed 
the date in which the sutras were produced at 600-200 B.C. 
Following the accounts in the collection of stories, Kathasarit- 
sdgara composed in the 12th century A.D., he assumed that the 
grammarian Katyayana lived in the second half of the fourth 
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century B.C., and identifying him with the Katyayana who is the 
author of the A alpa Sutra, he took this as a fixed point and 
roughly estimated the dates of other scholars from it; thus he 
made the beginning of the Sutra period about 600 B.C., and its 
end about 200 B.C., namely about three generations after 
Katyayana. 13 His theory later has been accepted in the academic 
world, but as the accounts in the Kathdsaritsdgara itself cannot 
be relied upon as historical data as they stand, there is room lor 
doubt whether the grammarian Katyayana is the same person as 
Katyayana, the author of the Kalpa Sutra. The figures given 
by Max Muller, accordingly, are exceedingly unreliable. I think, 
however, that his early limit of the Sutra period may be adopted 
for the most part. One of the reasons is that since the present 
form of the Apastamba-dharma-sutra was compiled roughly 
300-250 B.C., or later, 14 there would be no objection to putting 
the general Kalpa Sutras substantially prior to that. Again, it 
is generally accepted now that Panini lived c. 350 B.C., 14 the 
grammarian Katyayana c. 250 B.C., and Patanjali c. 150. The 
grounds used to establish these dates are exceedingly flimsy; 
if one should take these postulated dates to be mistaken, it would 
be a question of moving them to somewhat later centuries. 
And since the Vedanta scholars previously mentioned lived in 
about this period (or earlier), the dates of their lives would be 
around the center of the third century B.C. In that case, since 
various parts of the Brhad-aranyaka and the Chandogya Upani- 
fads would have been formulated several hundreds of years 
earlier, even if many sections in these two Upanisads had not 
been compiled then in their present form, it must still be thought 
that these two Old Upanisads were formulated prior to early 
period Buddhism. 

As I shall discuss further later, 15 the Greek Megasthenes, who 
came to India c. 300 B.C., gave an account of the thought of the 
Brahmins of India of that time; and in it, he recorded not only 
the ideas of the Old Upanisads, but also new ideas which do not 
appear in them. One must suppose therefore that the Old 
Upanisads of the early period at least were produced far earlier 
than the coming of Megasthenes. 

We see throughout the sacred texts of both early Buddhism and 
early Jainism that the intellectual worlds of that time were highly 
developed in splendid rivalry, but that among the ideas which 
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can be seen in the early period Upanisads, not a few are extremely 
puerile and artless, and some are common to the beliefs of 
primitive races in general. The supposition, accordingly, that 
the early period Upanisads had been formulated far earlier than 
early Buddhism and the Jain sacred scriptures, has adequate 
grounds. Because the middle period Upanisads had been 
influenced by the general philosophical world, their ideas are 
remarkably advanced, and their philosophical terminology also 
is abundant. 

If one asks, however, how much of a chronological interval 
there was between the early period and the middle period Upani¬ 
sads, there is no evidence whatsoever now which could settle 
that problem. The theories of the dates of the Upanisads by 
scholars, accordingly, are no more than mere assumptions. 
Since the Kathaka-Upani$ad, however, was formulated in a 
period not too distant from that of the Buddha, it must be 
thought that the early period Upanisads were surely prior to the 
Buddha. And one can conclude that the Brhad-aranyaka and 
the Chandogya Upanisads , in particular, must be traced back to 
a much earlier period than that of the Buddha. 

Notes 

1. Furst: Kuhns Zeitschrift , XLVII, 1915, pp. 20; 60. (I am indebted 
for this information to the late Prof. Hisao Sakai.) 

2. Deussen: AGPh ., I, 2. p. 20S ff. 

3. Belvalkar and Ranade: History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. II; Bel- 
valkar: Lectures , pp. 44-45. 

4. Since the Kau$t1ak z- Upani$ad has some internal connection with the 
Kausitaki-Brahniana, Keith has asserted that it was formulated later (Keith: 
Aitareya Aranyaka , Intro., p. 41, n. 2). 

5. Deussen: AGPh., I, 2, p. 24. 

6. Cf. Max Muller, ASL. y p. 122, n. 1. 

7. E.g., the word “transmigration” ( samsara ) does not appear in the 
Ancient Upanisads of the early period, but first appears in the Kcithaka- 
Vpanisad. Again, the word tnok$a> which means “(spiritual) liberation,” 
was first employed in the Svet. Up. VI. 16; Maitri-Up. VI. 20, 30, 34; and the 
words mukti {Bfhad. III. 1. 3, 4, 5, 6), vimoksa (Brhad. IV. 3.14, 15, 16, 33), 
vipramokfa {Chdnd. VII. 26.2), atimukti {Brhad. III. 1.3-6), atimoksa {Brhad. 
III. 1.6), were used to express a concept close to (spiritual) liberation in the early 
period Upanisads. Accordingly, “transmigration” and “liberation” had not 
yet become clear philosophical concepts in the early Upanisads. 

8. Written by Hermann Jacobi, trans. by Yamada and Ito, Indo Kodai 
.. Shinkan-shi , pp. 33-34. 
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9. Varttika 4 under IV.2.66; Mahabhasya on IV.2.66. 

10. B. Liebich: Zur Einfuhrung in die indische einheimische Sprachi- 
wissenschaft, II. Historische Einfuhrung und Dhalupajha: SHA., 1919, 
pp. 28-29. 

11. B. Liebich: op. cit., pp. 8-18. 

12. Cf. the present work, Vol. II, Part III, Chap. I. 

13. Max Muller, ASL., pp. 239-45; 300 fT. 

14. Cf. the present work, Part II, Chap. II, Sect. 3. 

Albrecht Weber places the date of Panini later than Bbhllingk and 
supposed : “We have, in Panini’s work itself, a very weighty argument 
which goes to show that the date to beassigned to him can by no means be so 
early as Bohtlingk supposes (about B.C.350). For in it Panini once mentions 
the Yavanas” (Albrecht Weber : The History of Indian Litrature (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubncrand Co. 1892), pp. 220 f. 

15. Cf. the present work. Part II, Chapter IV. 

IV. Conclusion 

I now set out the results of the foregoing study as follows : 

I. Early Peiod Upanisads (Prior to the Buddha) First Period 

Brhad-aranyaka Chandogya 

Second Period 

Aitareya Kausltaki Taittiriya 

Third Period 

Kena Isa 

II. Middle Period Upanisads [After the Buddha (roughly 
466-386 b.c.)] 

Kathaka 350-300 

Mundaka ,, ,, 

Prasna „ „ 

Svetasvatara „ „ 

III. Late Period Upanisads 

Maitrayani (i.e., Maitri) 200-? ? 

Mandukya 00—200 a.d. 

The above list follows for the most part the order of compo¬ 
sition. That is, it is in order of dates. Strictly speaking, one 
ought to discuss the order of composition of each of the parts of 
an individual Upanisad. It can be said that the above is the 
approximate order, only if one is merely indicating the order of 
composition of the individual Upanisads taken as single units, 
and without entering any such detailed discussion. Some parts 
of an Upanisad cited late in the list given above may have beea 
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formulated earlier than some parts of an Upanisad cited earlier. 
Such detailed analysis must await future investigation. 

In addition to these, there exist further some parts of the 
Vedic Samhitas which came to be regarded as Upanisads in 
later centuries; but since these do not have an important signi¬ 
ficance as Upanisads, I shall omit them here. 1 

Notes 

1. Cf. A. Weber. HIL ., pp. 52, 10S. Sec further the present work, 
this Part, Chap. II, Sect. 1. 


SECTION II THE DATES OF THE FORMULATION OF THE 
NEW UPANI$ADS 


We have considered above the dates and order of formulation 
ot the 13 or 14 Old Upanisads which have been admitted by 
scholars to be ancient; and while these Upanisads thus differ 
both in their dates of formulation and in the degree to which 
they have been regarded as important, they are important 
materials tor history of thought of Ancient India, inasmuch as 
they were composed in the ancient period. Upanisads, however, 
are not limited to this period alone. They were being composed 
without interruption even afterwards. There are, in addition 
to these, over 200 on which the appellation “Upanisad” has been 
bestowed, and that are extant today. 1 1 shall call these by the 
generic name New Upanisads.” These New Upanisdas are 
supposed by most scholars to belong to their respective Vedic 
schools, but the actual relation with the Vedic schools is obscure, 
and the classificatory relation of the one and the same Upanisad 
has been handed down differently and variously by tradition. 2 
These New Upanisads usually have been classified as belonging 
to the Atharva-Veda, and are comprised under the name 
Atharva Upanisad, but internal connection between them is 
difficult to find. Furthermore, because the Samhitas of the 
Atharva-Veda have a character which differs somewhat from that 
of the Samhitas in the other three Vedas, it was most natural 
to think that it was connected with the Upanisads formulated in 
later centuries. 

These New Upanisads were written either in prose or in a 
mixture of prose and poetry, and have also been partially written 
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in the slokas of lyrical poetry. And they were not necessarily 
handed down as one and the same recension, but there arc cases 
in which the Upanisads with the same name have been handed 
down in several recensions. 3 We find that all of them are 
comparatively brief, and that the principal theme is usually uni¬ 
form. In many places they have been influenced by the philo¬ 
sophy or religion of later centuries; and there exist those which 
are closer to the Puranas and the Tantras than to the Vedas. 
Their contents are many and diverse, and one cannot readily 
make a simple division of them, but Weber, who was the pioneer 
in the research on the New Upanisads, classified them into three 
general divisions: 1 

I. Those which study the fundamental nature of the at man. 

II. Those which teach the means and methods to be united 
with the atman by means of the practice of Yoga. 

III. Those which are markedly sectarian, and which expound 
the worship of either Siva or Visnu. 

Deussen, again, selected 39 of the most widely known of the 
Upanisads which have been called the appendices of the Atharva- 
Veda, and classified them into the following five groups accord¬ 
ing to their contents. 5 

I. Pure Vedanta-Upanisads (Nine) [Mundaka, Prasna, 
Mandukya], Garbha, Pranagnihotra, Pinda, Atma, Sarvo- 
panifatsdra, Garuda. 

II. Yoga-Upanisads (Eleven) 

Brahmavidyd, Ksurika, Culika, Nadabindu, Brahmabindti, 
Amrtabindu, Dhyanabindu, Tejobindu, Yogasikha, 
Yogatattva, Hamsa. 

III. Samnyasa-Upanisads (Seven) 

Brahma, Samnyasa, Aruneya, Kanthasruti, Paramahamsa, 
Jdbala, Asrama. 

IV. Siva-Upanisdas (Five) 

Atharvasiras, Atharvasikha, Nilarudra, Kdlagnirudra, 
Kaivalya. 

V. Visnu-Upanisads (Seven) 

Maha, Narayana, Atmabodha, Nrs imhapurxat up an iy a, 
Nrsimhottaratapaniya, Ramapurvatapaniya, Rdmottaratci- 
paniya. 

This classification is by no means exact. For example, since 
the Upanisads which have taught the knowledge of the Brahman 
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have also mainly taught ^ oga as their method of practice, these - 
span both (I) and (II); and since some Yoga-Upanisads teach 
the worship of Visnu, they can be classified in either (II) or (V). 
This classification, accordingly, cannot be said to be perfect; 
but as it is convenient, it has come to be utilized by many scho¬ 
lars. Other Upanisads not cited above could presumably be 
included somewhere among the five divisions above. Winternitz 
has furthei established that in addition to the five divisions above, 
there are also the Upanisads of the Sakta School. 0 

Classifications by scholars in this way are by no means in 
agreement, and the contents of the New Upanisads are highly 
complicated and diverse, even if understood in this way. We 
see that the dates of formulation of these New Upanisads are 
completely indefinite—there are those which are so old that 
they may be thought to have originated shortly after the Chris¬ 
tian era, and there are those which were first composed in the 
10th century or later. It is held, however, that among them, 
the Jabala, Paramahamsa, Subala, Garbha, Atharvasiras, as well 
as the Vajrasucika and others, were formulated comparatively 
early. 7 

Notes 

1. A. Weber (///L., p. 155, n.) says that he can count 235 which have 
been entitled “Upanisads.” Among these, however, it might be that the- 
samc Upanisad has been given different names. 

2. Winternitz: HIL. y I, pp. 241-42. 

3. Ibid., I. p. 241. 

4. Weber: op. c/7., p. 156 ff. 

5. Deussen: Sechzig Upanisads, p. 543. 

6. Winternitz: op. c/7., I, p. 240. 

7. Ibid., I., p. 240. 

An article on “The Dates of Formulation of the Upanisads”' 
was already published in the Toyo Gakuho , Vol. 31, p. 211 ff; 
355 ff; but following suggestions and criticisms by scholars,. 
I revised and expanded it. 

SECTION III THE EARLY LIMIT OF THE EARLY VEDANTA SCHOOL 

The Vedanta school is the school which is devoted to the 
Upanisads. That is, it is the scholarly tradition of men who 
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devoutly follow Upanisads already established as a sacred canon 
and of generally accepted authority, who have constructed a 
philosophical theory based upon them. The Vedanta having 
thus arisen after the Upanisads became established as sacred 
canon, it must be later than the Upanisads. Still, more than two 
hundred of the Upanisads were composed at very late periods, 
whereas the Vedanta school was already in existence long before 
them. So the Vedantins prior to that, believed in and accepted 
as sacred canon a lesser number of Upanisads. So the later 
the Vedantins, the greater the number of Upanisads which they 
accepted as sacred canon. 

Taking Sankara first, we find he has quoted as sacred canon 
all the Old Upanisads except the Mandukya and the Maitrdyani ., 
and has also quoted frequently as canonical authority the section 
of the Brahmanas called rahasya (secret doctrine), and the 
Jabala and Paihgi Upanisads, together with some Upanisads 
whose names have been lost and which have not been handed 
down to modern times. 1 Again, Ramanuja (11th century) 
has quoted all the Old Upanisads, except the Mandukya, and in 
addition the Upanisads Jdbdla, Garbha, Ctllika, Malta, and 
Subala. It is notorious that Madhva of the 13th century, further¬ 
more, has quoted an unusually large number of strange works 
which he called Vedic sacred Scriptures. And the Muktikd- 
Upanifad, composed at a late date enumerates the names of 108 
Upanisads. 

Thus the later the century, the greater the number of Upanisads 
which are taken as canonical authority; and conversely, the 
more ancient the period, the fewer the Upanisads which are so 
taken. What then was the position in the first period of Vedanta ? 

The view which finds special significance in the Sacred Upani¬ 
sads and seeks to follow them devoutly can, I think, be traced 
back to the Old Upanisads of the middle period. That there 
must have been a considerable chronological gap between the 
Upanisads of the early period and those of the middle period, 

I have already shown in the preceding section; and during that 
interval, the Upanisads of the early period would have been 
compiled once for all in their present form, and their authority 
as sacred works established. As I shall set out later, 2 the 
Upanisads of the middle period clearly state that they find a 
special significance in the “Vedanta,” and that they themselves 
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are based upon it. Because the poets who composed the Old 
Upanisads of the middle period had no longer any concern with 
rituals, and must have differed also in their social lives from the 
authors of the early period Old Upanisads, I think that we can 
recognize that there were now Vedantins devoted to the Sacred 
Upanisads. And their lines of doctrinal transmission have 
continued unbroken for over two thousand years down to the 
present day. That is. Sacred Upanisads were further compared 
and commentaries and systematic interpretations of them were 
composed by men who belonged to such traditional lines. 
Accordingly, not only did the Vedanta students follow the early 
period Upanisads as sacred canon, they were also continually 
pro ucing Upanisads and they ascribed canonical authority to 
these as well. The history of the composition of the Upanisads 
is exactly the same as the history of the Vedanta school. 

To take up the problem of the rise of the Vedanta school, 
therefore, we have to trace it back at least to the period of the 
middle-period Old Upanisads. And the period in which the 
composition of the middle-period Old Upanisads began, that is, 
fiom the time of the Buddha and Mahavirn, must be re-discovered 
in what remains of the Vedanta school and the historical changes 
in its philosophy. Considerable research has been accumulated 
so far on the texts and thoughts of the Old Upanisads, but the 
purpose of the present work is to clarify how the Vedanta school 
brought about the development of the peculiar philosophical 
thought which specially follows the Upanisads, and how its 
ideas actually came to be developed. 

Notes 

j. Deussen: SV., p. 32 fif. 

2. Cf. the present work, Part I, Chap. Ill, Sect. 5. 
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THE DATES OF SANKARA AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHERS 

If as already proposed we tentatively limit “philosophy of the 
early period Vedanta” to the Vedanta philosophy in the period 
prior to Sankara, then after the dates of the composition of the 
Upanisads, we must necessarily come to some definite view as 
to the dates of Sankara. However, since his dates must be 
determined by taking into consideration also his relation to the 
dates of other philosophers, they will be considered together 
with the dates of the famous philosophers of that time. In the 
following, section A will carefully go into the theories advanced 
hitherto on the dates of Sankara, 1 together with the arguments 
for them; and in section B, I shall set out my own theory. 


Notes 

1. I have examined mainly the theories set out in Winternitz (GIL., Bd. 
Ill, pp. 434; 651) and Belvalkar ( Lectures , pp. 209-216), and the subsequent 
theories. 

M. Krishnamachariar: History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 1937, 
pp. 321-322, has referred to some additional literature, of which some items 
have not been accessible to me, but since they apparently are not particularly 
concerned with the dates of Sankara, I think that what is cited below will 
have exhausted all the important theses. 


A. A Critique of Past Argument on the Dates of Sankara 

SECTION I. THE TRADITIONAL THEORY OF THE SANKARA SCHOOL 

That the period of Sankara was probably around the eighth 
century has been assumed by scholars in India since early days, 1 
but the thesis published by K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary 
XI (1882, pp. 174-175), was the initial cause of active debate 
about Sankara’s dates among scholars of Indian studies. 

He pointed out that the vague arguments for the dates of 
Sankara proposed by scholars previously did not get beyond 
mere conjecture, and in seeking a basis for them in the material 
transmitted in the Vedanta school, he found and published an 
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original manuscript made up of three leaves. Both title and 
dates of the \york of which this is a manuscript are obscure, but 
since the invocatory-verse in the beginning is dedicated to the 
teacher Sankara, it probably should be regarded as a work of 
the Sankara school. According to it, Sankara was horn in the 
year 710 of the Saka era, and in Saka 742 “returned to Siva” 
(^i vat am agdt), that is, died. Converting these dates to the 
western calendar, lie would have been born in 7S8 and died in 
810. As prec.se figures were thus obtained, it attracted unusual 
attention in academic circles. It should be further noted that 
the year of birth, 788, coincides with the year of birth of Sankara 
which appears in the work Aryavidyasudhakara,- according to 
which Sankara was born in the village of Kalapi in the region of 
Kerala in the year 3889 of the Kali period (Kaliyuga), i. e r in the 
year 84^ of the Vikrama era, which according to the western 
reckoning would be 788.3 Again, it is recorded in the work 
Sahkaramandcirasaurabha also, in exactly the same way that he 
was born in the year 3889 of the Kali period. As the accounts 
in the works thus agree, and because the dates presented by 
Pathak have been thus reinforced, almost all Indologists today 
have adopted these figures. 4 

Nevertheless, this theory holds that as Sankara was bom in 
788 and died in 810. he would have ended a youthful career at 
the age of 32, J in which case, the question arises whether since 
he left behind an unusually large number of voluminous works 
he could have actually completely written all of them before he 
was 32. It strikes one that in view of the massive corpus of his 
works, death at the age of 32 is perhaps a little too early. Burgess 
therefore raised the doubt that either the year of birth or & the 
year of death in the above dates may be mistaken, or that these 
figures indicate neither the year of his birth nor the year of his 
death, but indicate respectively the beginning and end of the 
years of his actual period of activity. 6 

At any event, he is to be taken as having lived long enough 
to have been able to leave behind such a great number of works, 
either the year of his birth or the year of his death cited above 
must be moved. One group of scholars (like Keith and Mac- 
donell), therefore, accepted the year of the birth of Sankara 
as it stands, and tried to shift the year of death forward. They 
interpreted the sentence, “he returned to Siva,” in the manuscript 
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discovered by Pathak, as meaning not that “he passed away, 
but that Sankara, attaining enlightenment, was mystically united 
with Siva and entered on a new spiritual activity; that Sankara 
himself had a fairly long life; and that the actual year of his 
demise was perhaps in the middle of the ninth century. 7 
Opposing this, however, the erudite Indologist Buhler considered 
shifting the birth-date of Sankara back, maintaining that the 
“Birth of Sankara” ( Sahkarodaya ) in the year corresponding to 
788 a.d. in the manuscript above does not mean the birth of 
the flesh, but birth in a spiritual sense (that he entered a new life 
as an ascetic), that such expressions are found frequently among 
the Buddhists, the Vaisnavas and the Saivas, and that such 
■examples also exist in works of that time. 8 

At any event, no matter which interpretation one adopts, the 
outcome is that Sankara lived roughly from the eighth century 
to the ninth century. As the argument of dates presented thus 
by Pathak cites precise figures, it seems to be very well supported 
and has been adopted by almost all Indologists. Examination 
of the manuscript which was the evidence for his demonstration, 
however, shows that it can never be fully reliable. 

The only clear fact is that the manuscript discovered by Pathak 
was written by scholars of the Sankara line; neither has it been 
accepted as authoritative in the Sankara sect, nor is its author¬ 
ship clear. Since it describes the rise and tradition of the 
teachers of both the Ramanuja sect and the Madhva sect, and 
as it is likely that Madhva lived from 1197 to 1276, this manu¬ 
script must certainly be later than the 14th century. It is impossible, 
accordingly, that we give complete credence to such an account 
in an anonymous manuscript some later century. Again, the 
Aryavidyasudhakara briefly describes the ritual which should be 
performed by orthodox Brahmins, together with an outline of 
the doctrines of the philosophical school, and introduces also 
the doctrines of both the Madhva sect and the Vallabha sect; 
and since furthermore it refers to the Sahkaradigvijaya 9 of 
Madhava, it cannot be before the latter half of the 16th century 
at the earliest. Accordingly it was composed after more than 
800 years had elapsed from the time of Sankara, and so no more 
can we accept unconditionally the account in this work. 10 And 
even if the account in the manuscript discovered by Pathak 
concurs with the accounts in the Aryavidyasudhakara and the 
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Sahkaramandarasaurabha, since such a tradition on the birth- 
year of Sankara was formulated in later centuries and can be 
thought to have been adopted in these works, the coincidence 
of these accounts cannot necessarily demonstrate the accuracy 
of their contents. 

Of course, one cannot doubt the authority of these accounts 
merely because they are accounts in works of later centuries. 
If the argument for the dates recorded in them did not contradict 
all the other historical facts, there would be, of course, no objec¬ 
tion to admitting them; but since they do contradict several 
historical facts as will be set forth in the latter half ( B ) of this 
section, the theory of dates presented by Pathak is no longer 
absolutely reliable by any means, and I shall point out that it 

can be superseded by other more cogently demonstrative 
arguments. 

As a further argument for the dates of Sankara based upon 
the tradition of the Sankara school, there exists the theory of 
S. V. Venkateswara. 11 Reckoning from the account in the 
Sahkaradigvijaya , written by Madhava, of the star which appeared 
at the time of Sankara’s birth, and taking as a basis in praise of 
the goddess Devi which is traditionally written by Sankara, he 
has argued that Sankara lived from 804-897, and takes the 
account of the tradition of the teachers of the Sankara sect 
called the Jagad-gururatnamala-stava as corroborating evidence. 
The grounds for his argument, however, are very flimsy. It 
has frequently been doubted whether the Sahkaradigvijaya is 
really a work by Madhava; 12 and it has frequently been argued 
that its account is unreliable. Again, it is not clear whether or 
not the aforesaid poem either is an authentic writing of Sankara. 
And since this argument for his dates also contradicts other 
historical facts, we cannot admit it either. 13 

Again, it is recorded in the work Darsanaprakasa composed 
in 1638 a.d. that Sankara “entered the cave” in 642 of the 
Saka era, i.e., 720 a.d.; but because this too is an account in a 
work of recent centuries, unless it can be confirmed on other 
certain grounds, it cannot be accepted as it stands. 

Notes 

1. Cf. Jas. Burgess: “The Date of Sarikaracarya,” Ind. Ant., XI 
(1882),, p. 263; A. Weber: HIL., p. 51. 
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2. Deussen: SV., Anm. 23; Aryavidyasudhakara by Yajhesvara Cimaija 
(The Punjab Sanskrit Series. No. 3, 1923), p. 123. 

3. Belvalkar: Lectures , pp. 211-212. 

4. Winternitz: GIL., Ill, p. 434; Dasgupta: HIPh., I, p. 429; II. p. 112; 
C M. Duff: Chronology of India, p. 69; R. W. Frazer: A Literary History of 
India, p. 325; V. S. Ghatc: ERE., Vol. XI, p. 185; Buhlcr: Ind. Ant., Vol. 
XIV (1885), p. 64, and SBE., Vol. XXV, p. cxi; Weber: Indisclie Studien, 

XIV, p. 353; Belvalkar: Lectures, pp. 209-217. 

5. ’ According to the Keralotpatti, however, his death was at the age 38. 

6. Jas. Burgess, Ind. Ant., XI (1882), p. 263. 

7. A. B. Keith: Aitareya Aranyaka, Intro., p. 11; Macdoncll: Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 402; J. N. Farquhar: Outline, p. 171. 

8 Cf. the correspondence of Buhlcr to Garbc (R. Garbc: Sdipkliya 

Philosophic 2, p. 157, Anm., 2). 

9. Aryavidyasudhakara (Punjab Sanskrit Scries, No. 3), p. 1_3. 

10. Although Deussen (SV., Anm., 23) has cited the account of the 
Aryavidyasudhakara as his only source, he hesitated to go on to adopt 
immediately these dates, and has recorded vaguely that Sankara lived from 
c. 700-800. 

jj s y Venkateswara: The Date of Sahkaracharya, JRAS. (1916), 
pp. 151-162. 

12. Kurt Klcmm (“Madhava, scin Lchrer und seine Wcrkc,” Guru- 
pujdkaumudi, p. 41 ff.) does not count the Sahkaradigvijaya as a work by 
Madhava. 

13. Cf. Farquhar: Outline, p. 171, n. 3; Keith, The Karma-Mimaipsa, 

p. 16. 

section ii. The Argument for Sankara’s Dates based upon 
the Keralotpatti 

Even before the article by Pathak was published, studies on 
the dates of Sankara had already been put forward in the aca¬ 
demic world. F. W. Ellis, in his article in which he introduced 
the language of Malayalam, 1 translated selected portions of the 
contents of the work on history, the Keralotpatti , one of the 
important books written in that language. This work recorded 
the history of the country of Kerala on the western shores of 
southern India; and according to it, Sankara was born in the 
year corresponding to 400 a.d., taught the dharma by travelling 
about each region of India as a wandering priest, and passed 
away at the age of 38. 2 Since these dates, as Ellis himself has 
commented, err in that they are too early, when compared 
together with other historical circumstances, they cannot be 
adopted as they stand. 
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W. Logan was later led to the conclusion that Sankara had 
lived in the first quarter of the ninth century, basing it on the 
account in the Kcralotpatti which says that a war broke out during 
the reign of King Perurnai and that Sankara was born at that 
time. 3 Looking at his argument, however, besides the fact 
that historical researches on the dates of King Perumal are 
founded upon very weak grounds, we also feel a great caution 
in regard to any argument for the dates of Sankara based in 
general upon the Keralotpatti. 

The Keralotpatti was written in the Malayalam language and 
the Malayalam language was formulated originally around the 
ninth century as an offshoot of the Tamil language. It was 
influenced and reformed by the Brahmin culture around the 
17th century, and borrowing a great number of Sanskrit words, 
came to produce various literary works. It is said that the 
Keralotpatti was first written in Sanskrit and later translated in 
the Malayalam language; 4 nevertheless, it is not a very ancient 
work, for it refers to the invasion by the Muhammedans. 5 
Schomcrus says that, while this work did gather together the oral 
traditions from of old, it was nevertheless formulated in the 17th 
century, and its contents are highly legendary.' 5 Accordingly, 
it probably cannot but be said that the attempt to determine the 
dates of Sankara based upon such a work of later centuries 
written in a Dravidian language, is highly unreasonable. Since 
it has been generally handed down that Sankara was a native 
of the region of Kerala, the Keralotpatti , even if it is a work of 
later centuries, still would presumably perhaps have reported 
the actual historical facts on Sankara; however the date of 
Sankara, described in it is remarkably far removed from the 
actual Sankara. It is explained in the Keralotpatti that even 
a Sudra can finally attain liberation by the teaching of Sankara; 
but Sankara himself never expounded a teaching for the Sudra, 
and moreover, as the monasteries of the non-dual istic monistic 
sect, the traditional line of Sankara, admitted only Brahmins 
and refused entrance to any other social ranks until the time of 
Madhusudana-sarasvati , 7 the Keralotpatti cannot have faithfully 
transmitted the figure of Sankara, the author of the Brahma- 
sutrabhasya. 
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Notes 

1. F. W. Ellis, “Essay on the Malayalam Language”, In cl. Ant., VII 
(1878), p. 275 ff. 

2. Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 95 f. 

3. W. Logan: “The Date of §ankaracharya,” Ind. Ant., XVI (1887), 
pp. 160-161. 

4. Cf. Ellis: op. cit., p. 286. 

5. Ibid. 

6. H. W. Schomerus: Die Dravidischen Literaturen (Die Literatur 
Indiens, herausgegeben von H. von Glascnapp). p. 318. 

7. J. N. Farquhar: “The Organisation of the Sannyasis of the Vedanta,” 
JR AS., 1925, pp. 479 ff. 

SECTION III. THE ARGUMENT FOR SANKARA’S DATES BASED 
UPON THE LEGENDS OF NEPAL 

J. F. Fleet, who had a detailed knowledge of the history of 
India, inferred the dates of Sankara from legends of Nepal. 1 
The Varpsavali, a history of Nepal, says that at the end of the 
reign of King Vrsadeva in the Suryavamsi Dynasty, or within 
several months after his death, Sankara visited Nepal. Now, 
since King Vrsadeva lived c. 630-655 a.d. according to the 
research by Fleet, Sankara, accordingly, lived during the middle 
of the seventh century. However, the account in the history 
Varpsavali, which gives the story, is very difficult to rely on, and 
it has recorded many events which are not actual historical facts. 2 
Since the compilation of this work was completed only in the 
19th century, 3 one probably cannot but say that a determination 
of the dates of Sankara based upon it rests upon extremely flimsy 
grounds. Moreover, no evidence whatever exists for concluding 
that this particular account dealing with Sankara is true; and 
further there are differing views on the dates of King Vrsadeva. 4 

Notes 

1. J. F. Fleet: “A Note on the Date of Sankaracharya,” Ind. Ant., 
XVI (1887), pp. 41-42. 

2. Fleet has also admitted this. Garbe has criticized this work as 
“Marchen” Garbe: Samkhya Philosophies, p. 157, Anm., 2). 

3. Banarsi Das Jain: “Die Literaturen des nordlichen Indien,” ( Die 
Literaturen Indiens, hrsg. von H. von Glasenapp. p. 235). We see from 
Daniel Wright: History of Nepal, translated from the Parbatiya, 1877, a 
translation of the Varpsavali, that the same work has also recorded events of 
c. 1850 A.D. 

4. Cf. Fleet: op. cit.. Further, B. Indraji has maintained that King 
Vrsadeva lived c. 260 a.d. {Ind. Ant., XIII, 1884, pp. 412; 427). 
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SECTION IV. THEORIES WHICH TRY TO TRACE BACK FROM THE 
DATE OF the Satpkfepa-sariraka 

The Satpkfepa-sariraka by Sarvajiiatman is a summary des¬ 
cription, in verse, of the doctrines of the non-dualistic monistic 
school, and is an important work of the school. Sarvajiiatman 
was also a pupil of Suresvara, 1 and succeeded him as head of the 
school of non-dualistic monism. 2 Thus if one could establish 
the dates of Sarvajiiatman, by tracing backwards from them 
one could get a general idea of the dates of Sankara. The first 
who turned his attention to and discussed this was R. G. 
Bhandarkar. 3 His argument is as follows:—Sarvajiiatman, 
in the concluding verse of the Samkfepa-Sariraka, has recorded 
that this work was written in the reign of King Manukuladitya. 4 
This word “Manukuladitya” can be interpreted as “the sun 
(aditya) of the Manu tribe.” The problem then arises as to 
which king it refers to. The kings of the Calukya Dynasty 
designated themselves as belonging to the Manu tribe (Manava- 
gotra). Now, kings of this dynasty whose names end in 
’aditya are either Vikramaditya I (Saka Era 601, i.e., reigned 
until 679 a.d.), or Vikramaditya II (Saka Era 669, i.e., reigned 
until 747 a.d.). Since Sarvajiiatman was a pupil of Suresvara 
and a grand-pupil of Sankara, if the “ Aditya of the Manu tribe” 
referred to Vikramaditya I, Sankara would have lived at the end 
of the sixth century, and if it referred to Vikramaditya II, he 
would have lived c. 680. 

To determine which of these two possible cases one should 
adopt, one must rely upon other sources. Scholars have been 
adopting the one which accords with their own position. 5 
In any case, Bhandarkar’s supposition itself is .extremely weak 
as evidence. Opposing Bhandarkar’s theory, Biihler has made, 
in summary, the following criticisms : 6 The assumption that 
“Aditya of the Manu tribe” probably refers to a. king of the 
Calukya Dynasty is perhaps correct; but the deduction that 
the name of that king either was Aditya or ended in = aditya is 
not correct. There are examples to prove the point. Further, 
the Second Calukya Dynasty, restored in the 10th century, was 
also designated as descended from Manu. The description in 
the end of the Samk$epa-Sdriraka, accordingly, is completely 
without force for determining the dates. 
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Notwithstanding this statement by Biihlcr. later scholars did 
not give up this lead, but tried to pursue it still further to arrive 
at some conclusion. A. Balakrishna Pillai has conjectured that 
since the name “Manukuladitya” has been found on rock- 
inscriptions discovered in the southern tip ofvtlie region of 
Travancore (978 a.d.), Sarvajiiatman lived in that period and 
was associated with that area . 7 Again. S. V. Venkateswara 
identifies the King as Rajakesarivarman Adilya I (880-907 a.d.) 
who was King Cola . 8 And D.R. Bhandarkar has identified 
this king with Vimaladitya of the Calukya Kingdom." Hiri- 
yanna, on the other hand, takes this king to be Cheraman 
Perumal . 20 

Since the scholars thus differ from one another about which 
king exactly “Aditya of the Manu Tribe” refers to, no estab¬ 
lished theory exists yet. As a result, neither have the dates of 
Sarvajiiatman been established. In this situation Dasgupta . 11 
taking instead the argument for the dates of Sankara presented 
by Pathak as a basis, has reckoned that the dates of Sarvajnat- 
man are roughly 900 a.d.; but since we have now found that 
basis itself to be doubtful, his argument on dates has, for us. 
very little meaning. As I have already pointed out. however, 
since Sarvajiiatman was a pupil of Suresvara and, accordingly, 
corresponds to a grand-pupil of Sankara, it can be taken that 
even if the dates of Sankara and Suresvara were moved back or 
forward, an interval of about two generations, i.e., nearly 60 
years, can be placed between Sarvajiiatman and Sankara. 
This is the sole warranted conclusion . 12 

Notes 

1. Sarvajiiatman himself has saluted his own teacher Dcvcsvara in both 
the eighth verse and the final verse of the Scnpkfepa-iariraka, and Dcvcsvara 
is Suresvara (iddnini scikfdt svaguru/ri Sitresvarucaryam a.bhipujayanti. 
—Ramatirtha ad v. 8). The theory which lakes these two men as separate 
persons cannot be established. Further, see Dasgupta: HIPh., Vol. II, 

p. 111. ' 

2. Cf. S. V.'Venkateswara: “The Date of Sahkanlcarya*’, JRAS. (1916), 

p. 161. , , 

3. R. G, Bhandarkar: Collected Works, II, pp. Mil5 (i.e., the Report 
on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the Year 1882-83). 

4. Saijiksepd-sdnraka, IV, 62'. 

Sri-devesvarapadapankajanijahsaniparkcipftlcisayahl 

sarvajndtmagird'nkito miuiivarah Saipksepascirlrakcunl 
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cakrc sajjanabuddhiman(janam idani rujanyava/psyc n\pe 
srimaty ak fatasasane Manukuladitye bhuva/p sasatt// 

5. E.g., K. T. Tclang ( JBRAS., XVII, 1SS9, pp. 78-79) says that this 
refers to Vikramaditya 1. 

6. Ind. Ant., XIV (1885), p. 64. 

7. A. Balakrishna Pillai: “The Date of Sarvajfiatman and Sankara- 
;*carya,V Ind. Ant., L (1921), pp. 136-137. 


‘The Date of Sarikaracarya,” lnd. Ant. 


8. JRAS. 1916, p. 156. Cf. 

(1914), p. 238. 

9. D. R. Bhandarkar: “Can We Fix the Date of Sahkaracarya More 
Accurately?” lnd:Ant., XLI (1912), p. 200. 

10. lnd. Ant., LV, 1926, p. 19. 

11. Dasgupta: HIPh., Vol. II, pp. 111-112. 

12. SanikH’pa-sariraka , IV, 14, refers to the theory of “Those who 
, attain i eiatjon Onuktikovidtih), and the commentary by Purusottamamisra 

says that it refers to “The authors of Iftasiddhi ” (I.uasiddhi-karadyah). 
Since the Iftasiddhi is a work by Vimuktatman (1200 A.n.), if one were to 
accept this gloss, Sarvajnatman would have lived after the 13th century, 
as was, in tact, maintained by T. R. Chintamani (JORM., Vol. Ill \9~>9 
p. 50). 

However it. is likely that Purusottamamisra made his comment as he did 
because the view as to “those who attain liberation” in his text was identical 
with that of Vimuktatman, and it docs not seem correct to conclude on the 
basis or this commentary, that the Santkfepa-sariraka is a work of later 
centuries. • • 


SECTION V. THE ARGUMENT FOR SANKARA'S DATES BASED 
UPON HIS RELATION WITH HINDUISM 

^ S. V. Venkateswara, as already mentioned, reckoned from the 
Sankaradigvijaya the account of the star at the time of Sankara’s 
birth and asserted that Sankara lived from 805-897; and, as 
corroborating evidence for his demonstration, he has also tried 
to establish from Sankara s relation with Hinduism, 1 that he 
lived in the ninth century. The gist of his-argument is as follows: 

(1) Since Sankara has referred in his own works to Tiru- 
jhana-Sambandha, Sundaramurti Nayanar, sages of the Saiva 
sect, he lived after them. Now, according to the traditional 
theory of the Malayalam region, the latter lived c. 825 a.d. 

(2) Although the Ajvars, as .for ■ example, Satagopa and 
Tirumangai, sages of the early period of the Vaisnava sect, attacked 
the Saiva sect, the Sariikhya school and Buddhism, they referred 
neither to non-dualistic monism (Advaita) nor to Sankara, 
(The Ajvars are of the eighth century). Nathamuni of the 10th 
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century and Yamuna of the 11th century, however, did attack 
the theories of Sankara. It should be taken, accordingly, that 
Sankara lived sometime in the ninth century. This war was 
Venkateswara’s thesis. 

First of all, let us look at the reasons for (1). In his own 
work, the Bralima-sutra-bhasya, Sankara never once expounds 
the worship of Siva, but refers mainly to the worship of Vi?nu. 2 
Thus if Sankara praises a sage of the Siva sect in one ot his 
other works, the authenticity of that work becomes suspect. 
It is impossible, accordingly, to base dates related to Sankara 
upon the accounts here presented. 

In connection with (2), even if some cases should have been 
found in which some Vaisnava works should have attacked the 
theory of non-dualistic monism, we need not necessarily take 
them for attacking the theories of Sankara. As I shall discuss 
in more detail later in this section, the theory of non-dualistic 
monism had been vigorously promulgated prior to Sankara. 
On the other hand, just because the Alvars (usually reckoned 
as 12 men) did not refer to the theory of Sankara, one cannot 
conclude that Sankara was chronologically later. In the early 
period, the non-dualistic monistic school which was the pre¬ 
cursor of the Sankara line, and the_religious movement of the 
Vaisnava sect centering round the Alvars, were two parallel 
streams of thought with no relation to each other. Not a few 
of the original Alvars were of either Sudra or of outcaste birth, 
and were venerated by the men of lowly station whom they 
taught. The non-dualistic monistic school, accordingly, which 
appealed to and obtained the support of the upper stratum 
of society, was completely different in its social and class stand¬ 
points. Therefore, though the theory of non-dualistic monism 
had been followed from the extremely remote past, yet since 
the religious movement of the Alvars in the early period had 
absolutely no relation and no traffic with the level of society 
which continued to support the theory of non-dualistic monism, 
it did not try strongly to attack that theory. However, while 
the Sankara school progressively gained strength those who 
drew spiritual life from the followers of the Alvars also came 
to form a great brotherhood : both schools began to feel a 
spiritujil and social pressure from each other, and it seems that 
Nathamuni finally came to attack the theory of Sankara. 
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Therefore one cannot but say that the attempt to determine the 
dates of Sankara from his relation with the writings of Hinduism 
is exceptionally uncritical. 


Notes 

1. S. V. Venkateswara : “The Date of Sarikaracarya,” hid, Ant, y 
Vol. XLIV (1915), p. 164; JRAS. (1916), pp. 154-155. 

2. [Additional note: This problem has been thoroughly discussed in 
my article published in "Essays in Honour of Dr. Hakuju £//.”] (Tokyo r 
Iwanami Press, 1951), pp. 331-372. 


SECTION VI. THE ARGUMENT FOR THE DATES OF SANKARA BASED 

Upon the proper nouns in the Brahma-sutra- 
bhdfya 

There is no room for doubt that the Brahma-sutra bhasya of 
Sankara is an authentic work. Since the determination of 
whether or not the great number of works generally ascribed to 
Sankara are really his authentic works comes down, in the final 
analysis, to the problem of whether or not they were composed 
by the author of the Brahma-sutra-bhafya, and because the argu¬ 
ments for the dates of Sankara based upon other sources have all 
resulted in failure, it can probably be said that the only remain¬ 
ing way to determine the dates of Sankara is by taking the proper 
nouns in the Brahma-siitra-bhdfya as a clue. This method was- 
first adopted by Telang . 1 

(1) The Theory of Telang 

In the Brahniasutrabhdfya Sankara refers to large cities such 
as Srughna , 2 Mathura, Pataliputra etc. 

‘‘Now, supposing the Avayavi material, together, subsists in 
every Avayava of the material (Dravya) of the cause, one by 
one in a series, then it would be that while it operates in one 
place it could have no operation in another place. Devadatta 
while he is living in Srughna cannot on the same day be living in 
Pataliputra also.” (on II. 1.18. vol. I, pp. 477-478. Brahma- 
sutra Sahkara-bha$ya , translated into English by V. M. Apte, 
Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1960, p. 318). 

“It is possible to say of a man, who, after going to Mathura 
from Srughna proceeds from Mathura to Pataliputra, that he 
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goes from Srughna to Pataliputra” (On IV.2.5. vol. II, p. 505. 
Apte’s translation, p. 817). 

However the city of Pataliputra had been destroyed by a flood 
in the middle of the eighth century a.d ., 3 and the city of Mathura 
had fallen into ruins when Hsiian-tsang made a trip in India in 
the seventh century a.d. Therefore the date of Sankara 
should be sought for in the period prior to these events. 

Moreover, Sankara refers to the coronation of King Purna- 
varman : 

“Certainly it is ordinary experience that a limitation can be 
attached to existent things such as fields and houses, but not so 
in the case of non-existent things. For by attaching some such 
limit as “before the coronation of Purnavarman, the king was 
the son of a barren woman” one cannot (in fact) attach to the 
son of a barren woman, who is not perceptible (i.c. who is unreal), 
any such limit (i.e. predicate) as that he was formerly a king, or 
is at present a king, or will become a king (on II. 1.18. Vol. 
I, p. 479). 

Thus (according to Telang) Sankara must have lived about 
the same time as King Purnavarman. Now since Hsiiantsang 
refers to King Purnavarman, Sankara lived prior to Hsuan- 
tsang. 4 

With the above-mentioned two passages as his most important 
reasons, Telang concluded that Sankara lived in the latter half 
of the sixth century. 

But this too can never be a conclusive basis for establishing 
the dates of Sankara, because it cannot be maintained that these 
names refer to contemporary facts. Taking hist King Puina- 
varman, even though Sankara does refer to King Purnavarman, 
he is citing the name of a king as an example chosen at random, 
whose relation to the dates of Sahkaia is quite obscute. As 
Pathak has pointed out, 3 exactly the same example as this one 
cited by Sankara is cited in the Samkfepa Sariraka ,° except that 
there King Yudhisthira is taken as the subject. But we could 
not say that the author Sarvajnatman was of the same period 
as Yudhisthira, and similarly we cannot conclude that Sankara 
is of the same period as King Purnavarman. 

Again, Telang asserts that the cities Pataliputra and Mathura 
were not in existence in the middle of the eighth century. But 
evidence survives which indicates that the city of Pataliputra 
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was in existence in . the end of the ninth centurv, as in S V 
Venkateswara's refutation of the point.? Again, according to 
the survey by Pathak,* scholars later than Sankara, such as 
\ idyananda, Vacaspatinnsra, Somadeva and Amitgati have 
referred to the city of Pataliputra. Thus since it turns out that 
Telang s thesis cannot be established, it is not accepted today by 
Indologists in general.. J 

I would myself think that one should give a different interpre- 
tat.on to the fact that names of cities like Pataliputra are referred 
to by Sankara The cities of Pataliputra, Mathura and Srughna 
were frequently employed by the orthodox Brahmin scholars 
from ancient time as examples to indicate places unusually far 

S^.» 8rammanan Pataflja,L f ° r 6Xam P Ie ’ «*» the 

na khalv apy ekam anekadhikqranasthani vugapad upalabhyate 
na hy ekpDevadatto yugapat Srughne bhavati Mathurayani ca // 
And the Samkhya-sutra (I.2S) also has the following : * 

na bahydbhyantaravor uparahjyoparahjaka-bhdvo’ pi, desavya- 
vadhanat, Srughnastha-Pataliputrasthayoriva. 

In these examples, the point is the same as in those of Sankara. 
So Srughna and Mathura, not to mention Pataliputra, were 
perhaps important cities during the time of Patanjali in the 
second century B.C. ; and despite the fact that these cities later 
fell into decay, the citing of their names as an example to indicate 
two places unusually far apart was traditional among scholars 
of India. And even m the later period, scholars, disdaining to 
cite the new y arisen cities, as examples went on quoting names 
of cities already destroyed, and preserved only in the scholarly 
tradition of the orthodox Brahmins. Thus Sankara also is 
simply reproducing the hackneyed examples originally current 
among the orthodox Brahmin scholars of nearly 1000 years 
prior to his time; and whether or not cities like Pataliputra were 
actually in existence in his time was of no concern for Sankara 
as a scholar. It must be said that the arguments of both Telang 
and those of the scholars who opposed him have been completely 
mistaken on this, point in their treatment of the accounts of 
Sankara. 

We cannot but say, accordingly, that the attempt to determine 
the dates of Sankara by relying upon the proper nouns in the 
Brahma-sutra-bhdfya has resulted in complete failure. At the 
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same time, however, we have gained a valuable harvest from the 
failure itself. That is the fact that Sankara, in commenting 
upon the sacred canon and upon those works whose authority 
is derived from them, relied as much as he could, upon examples 
employed in the writings of the sages from the ancient past, 
instead of taking the actual circumstances of his times. To 
mention Srughna and Mathura as example of cities far apart 
is an attitude which has little relation to the time in which the 
author lived,—at least, insofar as he ignored the contemporary- 
situation in which he lived, but resorted to examples mentioned 
in ancient classical works. This attitude is more out of the 
usual than mentioning “Kamakura” and “Kyoto” today. 
We can here find in Sankara a classicist attitude which ignores 
the political, cultural and intellectual vicissitudes of the contem¬ 
porary world, and seeks to venerate only facts of remote anti¬ 
quity And this is also at the same time a tendency prevalent 
throughout the whole of the Vedanta philosophy, as we shall 

S66. 

Telang has further enumerated various reasons besides the 
above argument to show that Sankara lived in the latter half of 
the sixth century; but none of these are acceptable today. As 
corroborating evidence, Telang says that “there is the account 
in the work on history and biography, the Kongudesarajakal, in 
the Mackenzie Collection that Sankara converted Trivikramadeva 
Cakravartin I to Saivaism; and since this king lived in the sixth 
century Sankara also lived in the sixth century”; but Taylor’s 
researches have made it clear that this does not refer to Sankara.™ 
Again he regarded the commentary (Bhasya) by Gaudapada on 
the Sarhkhya-sutra as identical with the Suvarna-saptati-sastra ; 
and he regarded Gaudapada as identical with the author of the 
Mdndukya-kdrikd (the teacher of the teacher of Sankara); he 
then'tried to use these as corroborative evidence in the determi¬ 
nation of Sankara’s dates. But this argument, too, cannot be 
entirely accepted today. He further has taken as corroborative 
evidence the account by Madhava in the Sankaradigvijaya which 
holds that Sankara lived in the same period as the six men, 
Bana, Mayura, Dandin, etc., but, as we have already started 
-we cannot immediately accept the account in that work as it 

stands. 
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(2) The Theory of D. R. Bhandarkar 

D. R. Bhandarkar, following the same idea as Telang, took it 
that the personal Name “Balavarman,” which comes in II 4 1 
and IV.3.5 of the Brahma-sutra-bhasya, refers to a historical 
personage who lived at the same time as Sankara, and that 
he may be the same person as the Balavarman which can be 
seen m the inscription of Govinda III (reigned 767-785) of the 
Rastrakuta Dynasty” However, we see that there are only 
the following passages in the commentary by Sankara • 

“A comparison is possible only where there ishilarity 
for example as in ‘Balavarman is like a lion” (on UAL 

VOI.1A, p. 7 / J, 


“Accordingly even in ordinary life, guides give directions 
like You go from here to Balavarman’s place. Then a 0 to 
Jayasi^a. And then go to Krsnagupta.’ ” (on IV.3.5 Vol 

The “Balavarman” given here in these passages does not point 
to a historical personage, but is quoted merely at random as an 
example of a personal name. This is exactly as in Enelich 
where “John”, “Kenneth”, etc. frequently appear as examples 
It is conceivable that “Balavarman” was probably a common 
man’s name in India at the time. 

Thus we again have to say that the attempt to determine 
Sankara’s dates on the basis of the proper nouns in the Brahma- 
siitra-bhdfya has resulted in a complete failure. 


In the above we have classified into six general types and exa¬ 
mined one by one the various logical grounds which have been 
brought forward to determine the dates of Sankara; and it has 
become clear that none of them can be used to reach a definite 
conclusion. Does it mean, then, that the inquiry is doomed to 
complete failure ? 

One cannot but say that unfortunately in the present situation 
no clear determination, of actual dates, of the life of Sankara 
the year he was born, the year he finished his studies, the year 
he died, is possible. To state exactly what year Sankara was 
born and what year he died may well never be possible. Be that 
as it may, to form a rough estimation of the dates of Sankara 
is not impossible at all. What is the method ? Among the 
philosophers before and after Sankara there were many whose 
dates are quite exactly known. Accordingly, if one could estab- 
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lish the temporal relation between the dates of these philosophers 
and Sankara, the dates of Sankara should themselves become 
clear . 5 * 7 8 9 10 * 12 Attempts on these lines have already been made, 
namely to fix the date of the writing of the Sawksepa-sarlraka 
and from that to know the dates of Sankara; but inasmuc 1 as 
even after much debate by scholars, the date of the Saniksepa- 
sariraka could not be fixed, the attempts have resulted in the 
last analysis, in failure. We shall now again bring forward 
certain grounds, and discuss this problem thoroughly. At the 
same time, this research will establish also the dates of the 
philosophers related to Sankara. 


Notes 


j K T Tc i a ng : “The Date of Sahkaracarya hid. Ant., XII! (1884), 
p. 95 IT. 

2 Srughna is frequently referred to in the Mahdbhdfya. It has been 
said that Srughna is either the Sehranpour or the Sugh of today (A. Weber: 
Indische Studien, XIII, pp. 378, 377, Anm., 3). 

3 The vicissitudes as well as the destruction of the city of Palaliputra 
have been discussed in details in K.T. Telang: Mudrarakfasa by ViSakhadatta 


( BSS ., XXVII), Introd., p. 22 fT. 

4 Telang has repeatedly discussed this in detail in his articles, “Purna- 
varman and Sahkaracarya” (JBRAS., XVII, 1889, p. 63 fT). 


5. Pathak, JBRAS., 1894, p. 236. 

6 VisesandmVn asati pravrttir na drsyate kvdpi na yujyate ca, 

Yudhiftiiirdt prdg abhavan narendro vandhyasutah sura itiha yadvat. 
— Saipksepa-sdriraka, III. 200. 


7. JRAS. (1916), p. 153. 

8. Pathak, JBRAS. (1894)., p. 235. 

9. Mahdbhdsya, on 1.2.64, under Varttika 48 (p. 244). 

10. According to T. R. Chintamani: “The Date of Sri Sahkaracarya 
and Some of His Predecessors, ” JORM. 

11 D R Bhandarkar: “Can We Fix the Date of Sahkaracarya More 
Accurately’?” {Ind. Ant., XLI, 1912, p. 200). Cf. R. Narasimhachar, 
“Sahkaracarya and Balavarma,” Ind. Ant., XLII (1913), pp. 53-55, foi 
criticism of this. 

12 The previously mentioned essay by Chintamani has the same plan 
and'discussion as my own which follows. Among the materials presented 
in his essay, only those which are incontrovertible have been used below. 
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B. The Determination of the Dates of Sankara and 
Contemporary Philosophers 

In order to determine roughly the dates of Sankara by the 
method whieli I have mentioned above, we must establish 
properly earlier and later limits. I shall therefore first of all 
consider the lower limits of that period. 

SECTION I. THE RELATION BETWEEN SANKARA AND THE 
PHILOSOPHERS AFTER HIM 

(I) The Relation between Sankara and the Dates of Vacaspati- 
misra and Bhdskarci 

For the later limits of the period of the life of Sankara, we 
must . f '" Sl consider the dates of Vacaspati-misra. A great and 
erudite scholar ol his generation. Vacaspati-misra wrote commen¬ 
taries on the important works of all the philosophical schools; 
and in the field of Vedanta learning also he has written a 
commentary, the Bhdmati, on the complete Brahma-sutra- 
bhdsya ol Sankara. This, which is a sub-commentary upon 
Sankara’s own commentary from beginning to end, is the oldest 
of the extant sub-commentaries. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that Sankara lived prior to Vacaspati-misra. What then were 
the dates of Vacaspati-misra ? And how much further 
back from them must be traced the dates of Sankara ? That is 
now the problem. 

Accoiding to what Vacaspati-mi§ra has recorded in the verse 
in the end of his own work, the Nyayasilcinibandha. he could have 
written this work in 841 a.d.i This date is exceedingly impor¬ 
tant as one of the fixed points by which to determine the dates of 
several personalities in the history of Indian Philosophy of the 
middle ages. And the accuracy of the date recorded by 
Vacaspati-misra can be confirmed from other directions. In 
his great work, the Nyayamahjari, Jayanta-Bhatta has referred 
to Vacaspati-misra. Saktisvamin, the great-grandfather of 
Jayanta-Bhatta, was the prime minister of King Lalitaditya 
(c. 753), and furthermore, a work by his son Abhinanda, 
Kadambarikathasara was extant c. 900 a.d., so that we must 
suppose that Jayanta-Bhatta lived c. 850-900 a.d., and that 
Vacaspati-misra was somewhat prior to that. 2 Accordingly, 
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there can be no objection to taking the year in which the 
Nyayasucinibandha was written as established. 

In the last verse of the Bhamati Vacaspati-misra hasenumciatcd 
the titles of his own works; and this may, for tire most part, 
be taken as the chronological order of his works. 1 hus, lie 
apparently first wrote works related to the two Mimariisa. 
next shifted to an investigation of the Nyaya, and then wrote 
commentaries on works of the Sarhkhya and Yoga, and 
finally composed the Bhcimati? In that case, the writing of 
the Bhamati was after the year 841. and it would not be far 
wrong to take it for the time being as c. 850. 

Now, in his Bhamati he referred to theories in other sub- 
commentaries on cither the Brahmci-sutra or Sankara’s Brahma- 
sutra-bhasya and in not a few passages, rejected them. We see 
in the Vcdcmtakalpataru (a work by Amalananda in the 13th 
century), which is a commentary on the Bhcimati. that it says 
that in certain passages of the Bhamati* he refuted the theory of 
the Pancapadika of Padmapada. Padmapada was a direct 
disciple of Sankara, and in his work, the Pancapadika . lie has 
commented on only the first four sutras of Sankara s Brahma- 
sutra-bhasya. May one then suppose that there was an interval 
of at least two generations (nearly 60 years) between the time 
when Vacaspati-misra wrote the Bhcimati and the period of acti¬ 
vity of Sankara ? If this supposition should be correct, the 
period of activity of Sankara must be placed prior to 790. 

Relying again upon the account of the Veclanta-kalpataru in 
the same way, we see in the Bhcimati that there are refutatory 
passages at least at ten places, according to what I myself have 
checked, in which Vacaspati-misra has rejected the. views in Blias- 
kara’s Brahma-sutra-bhasya? We see from a comparison of the 
wording of these passages in the Bhamati with the phrases in 
Bhaskara’s Brahma-sutra-bhasya that they frequently are highly 
congruent, and the account in the Vcdcmtakalpataru, therefore, 
seems to be fairly reliable, insofar as this point is concerned. 
In that case, Bhaskara was earlier than Vacaspati-misra; and 
if one considers that there was a separation of over a generation 
between them, it must be said that Bhaskara was surely earlier 
than 820. 

The dates of Bhaskara can also be further ascertained from 
other points. The Jain scholar Prabhacandra, in his great work 
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th c Prameyakamalamm-tamla (a commentary on the Pariksa- 
""“ 3 , b l Matnkyanandin), has a.,acted and censu^d the 
Vedaiua theory of Bhaskara,. Prabhacaadra lived cm. as I 
shn.!I Liter examine. It must be c*»»h ’ 

lived earlier than that. How many v-ir- h ' \* KU Bbaskara 
will be the next problem- but we s- f , • , be moved back 
scholars that since it is impossible to pThiin 

Nyaya school in the^th^t c^'hL^d t^ £ 

Bhaskara wk " ^ ldy We known 1,1 academic world that 
ca h „ a t knZT;, hi ™ ; 0“ J“W»» from the above facts, h 

between him and the n T f I f. para, '° n ° f ab °« 200 years 
the interim rl^ i 1 PCn ° d ? f Uda >' ana s activity, and that in 
in the othp octr >aes of Bhaskara had been vigorously studied 

wo d in o/ S T‘, ( “ WaS f ° rmerly acccp * d b y the academic 
wo Id in general that the date of Bhaskara was c. 900;° but the 

that it | la n T hlSt0ncal basis whatsoever, other than the fact 
tiv < b ? Cn acccpted ' Allowing the argument by Pathak 
hat jankara hved c. 800, and Udayana, on the other hand ^ 

fixed a?c°900 e *?? “T* S ° Bhaskara ’ s da * was vaguely 
the other two ) JUSt bCCUUSe le must have llvcd sometime between 

If we thus fix the dates of Bhaskara, the next problem will be 
lm relation with Sankara. Not once in his work the Brahma- 
suna-bhatya has Bhaskara referred to Sankara by name, but 
as he has often attacked the view called mayavada,™ and has 
censured in places Sankara’s interpretation of the Sutras. 11 
Sankara must have lived earlier than Bhaskara. In particular 
because Yamuna of the 11th century has recorded in his work' 
the Siddhitraya, that the scholar Srivatsahka lived between 
Sankara and Bhaskara, the latter two cannot have been in the 
same period.) 1 - Sankara, accordingly, must be prior to 750. 
But I shall later examine, when this date is considered in con¬ 
junction with the upper limit of Sankara’s dates, it is impossible 
to place it much earlier than that. It can be taken that the 
dates of Sankara are, very generally, during the period 700-750. 

After I have dealt with some other aspects, this will be a clear 
conclusion. 
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Notes 

1. J. H. Woods : “Yoga-systems of Patanjali" ( HOS .), 1914, p. xxiii 
See further. Dr. Kanakura, “Tetsujin Vacaspati-misra,'' in Shdkyo Kcnkyu, 
New Series, Vol. 14, no. 1, p. 64 IT; R. Garbe: Sdihkhya-Plulosophic," p. 88, 
Anm. 4. However, a difficult problem exists when the year recorded by 
Vacaspati-misra is interpreted as 841 a.d. In his work, the Sdmkhya- 
tattva-kaimuidi (on 72), he has quoted three verses as tatlidca Rdjavdrilikam 
” Srlbharati, in his sub-commentary on the Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi , inter¬ 
preted this as “Bhojarajavarttika” (Woods: op. at., p. xxii). As this can be 
thought to be a work by King Bhoja (1018-1060), of Dhara, Pathak, for 
example, has concluded that Vacaspati lived in the 11th century, using it as 
one of his grounds (JBRAS., XVIII, 1894, p. 89). In that case, it would 
not coincide with the theory of Woods; but Garbe has resolved this contra- 
diction by saying that it refers to King Bhoja (862-882) ot a previous period, 
and that Vacaspati-misra, accordingly, wrote the Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi 
after 862. Woods, on the other hand, has raised doubts on the tradition 
that King Bhoja wrote the Rdjavdrttika (Woods: op. ca.. p. xxii). As might 
be expected, it is not clear whether or not King Bhoja did write it; but 
it can be supposed that, as has frequently occurred in India, the king ordered 
the scholars to write it, and then said it was his own work (cf R. Garbe: 
Sdmkhya- Philosophic-, p. 91). [The date of Vacaspatimisra has been 
generally admitted as c. 841-850. But recently Paul Hacker proposed his 
date as c. 970-980 a.d. ( Festschrift Schttbring, S. 169)] 

2. Keith: The Karma-Mimdipsd, p. 15. Keith, following Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana (History of Indian Logic, p. 147, n. 3) has interpreted the saying 
of “acarya” quoted on p. 312 of the Nydya-maiijari as the saying of “Vacas¬ 
pati”. Again, the publisher of the Nyaya-manjari has remarked that the 
saying of “acarya” on p. 66 and p. 78 also appears in the Nyaya-vdrttikatdt- 
paryatikd. Further, Keith, following the publisher, regards the verse which 
begins Yendnumito... on p. 120 as a quote of the Bhdmati, but this is really 
a phrase in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, I. 34. 

3. Y. Kanakura, op. cit., p. 83. 

4. On 1.2.26, 1.3.17. According to T. R. Chintamani: “The Date of 
Sri Sankaracarya’and Some of His Predecessors,” JORM., III. (1929), p. 45. 

5. (a) Bhdmati on BS., I. 1.12 (p. 119, NSP.): 

na ca prdnamayddisu vikdrdrthatvdyogdt svdrthiko mayad iti yuktam. 
Kalpataru, on loc. cit. (p. HO, VizSS.) Bhaskaroktam dsankydha—na 
ceti. 

We see in the commentary by Bhaskara that, on the sulTix maya as in 
the above word dnandamaya, he rejects the theory which interprets it as 
meaning “ vikdra ,” and understands its meaning as “abundance” ( prdenrya ). 
(b) Bhdmati on BS. 1.3.10 (p. 218, NSP.): ye tu Pradhanam pdrvapak- 
sayitvd 'nena sutrena paramdtmaivdksaram iti siddlumtayanti, fair 
ambardntadhrter ity anena katham pradhdnaip nirakriyata iti vdeyam 
Kalpataru, on Loc. cit., (p. 154, VizSS): 

Bhaskarastv asthulam ity ader varnesv aprdptanisedhatvdmupapatter 
adhikaranam anyathaydm dsa, tad anudya dusayati—ye ty ity dtdind. 
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That is, the problem of what “the Indestructible’’ (, ak$ara ) expounded in 
Brhcici. Up. 11.8.8, really refers to, is taken up in Brahma-sutra , 1.3.1; and 
Bhaskara, in his commentary, presents the doubt that: 
tatrdyam arthah sdnpsayikah , kim “aksara 
sabdena pradhanam iterate, kirp rd brahmeti. 
and regards the theory which interprets the fundamental and original matter 
(primary cause, pradhdna ) which is here called “the indestructible,” as 
put vapakja. Vacaspati-misra, accordingly, rejected the explanation of this 
kind. Sankara’s commentary, on the other hand, has: 

tatra sa/psayah kim aksarasabdena varpa aerate, kfiprd paramesvara iti / 
but Bhaskara has censured the way pur vapakja is set up in Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary. 

(c) Bhdmatl on BS ., 1.4.22. (p. 337): 
ye ta Kdsakrtsniyam era mat am dsthdya jiraip 
paramdtmano 'nisam dcaksits, tefdip katham 
niskalaip niskriyani sdntam iti na srutivirodhah. 


Kalpatani , on loc. c/7, (p. 233) : 

Bhaskarasya matam anudva dusayati—ye tv itv ddind. 

There is no passage which immediately corresponds to this in the 
Bhaskara-bhasya on the Brahma-sutra , 1.4.22. However, the theory that the 
individual sell is a part ( a/psa) of the supreme Self is referred to in Brahma - 
siitia, 11.3.43, and since not only has Bhaskara for the most part adequately 
commented upon the Brahma-sutra , but also has admitted generally that 
his view is that of non-identity and non-difference, it can therefore be said 
that words of the Kalpatani correspond to the thought of Bhaskara. On 
this fragment, sec further the present work, Vol. II, Part II, Chap. I, Sec. 2, 
“Kasakrtsna.” 

(d) Bhamati on BS. II.3.9 (p. 513): 

liana nu casya kascij janita 7 ty atmanah sato ’karanatrasruteh katham 
atpattydsahkd. 

Kalpatani on loc. c/7., (p. 312): 

Bhaskaroktam dusanaip sahkitva bhdsyam avatdrayati—nanu ity ddind. 

We see in the commentary by Bhaskara that in this Sutra II.3.9, he first 
rejects the theory of pdrvapaksa in: 

sabdasparsddind/p gunandm upacitdpacitdndup dikkdlasa/pkhydpari- 
mdnddindtp cotpattyasravandn nityatvam iti. 

This theory of pQrvapaksa refers to that of Bhaskara, since Bhaskara has 
argued afterwards that : 

ye punch sato brahmanah utpattim dsahkd-nirdkarandrtluvp sutraip 
varnay anti, tesdip nirarthakaip sutraip , dsahkya—hetvabhdvdt , 

“sa kdranaip karanddhipddhipo na casya kascij janita na eddhipah ” 
(Svet. Up. VI.9) iti mantravarndt. 

(e) Bhamati on BS. II.3.14 (p. 521): utpattau mahdbhutdndni kramah 
sruto , ndpyaye , 'pyayamdtrasya srutatvdt. 

Kalpatani on loc . c/7., (p. 316): 

Bhdskarena siddhdnte sthitvd annena so my a sungendpo miilam anviccha 
ity atra laye 'pi bhutdnaip kramah sruta ity uktaip t tad ayuktam ity 
aha — ndpyaya iti. 
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This, too, is the purport of the content expounded in Bhaskara’s com¬ 
mentary (on DS. 11.3.14). 

(f) Bhamati on BS. 11.3.14 (p. 521) : 

tatra kramabheddpekfdydni kini drsto 'pyayakramo ghafddindm mahd- 

bhutdpyayakramaniydmako \stv, dho srauta utpattikrama iri vifayc _ 

Kalpataru on loc. cit. (p. 317): 

ycic ca Bhaskarena ’niyamah purvapakfa itv uktaip tad apv ay uk tarn 
ity aha — “tatra" iti. 

This probably refers to the theory of purvapakfa in Bhaskara's commentary. 
In Bhdskarci-bhdsya, it says the following: 

bhutdndm utpattikrama *vagal ah pralayakramo nirupyatc. 
aniyamo, niyamakdrinah sdstrasydbhdvdd iti prdpte ucyatc.... 

(g) Bhamati on 111.2.41 (p. 669) : 

ye punar antarydniivydpdrdydh phalotpddandyd nityat vatp sarvasddhd- 
ra/iatvam iti manyamdnd Bhdsyakdriyam adhikaranatp dusaydm babhu- 
vus . 

Kalpataru on loc. cit. (p. 390): 

atra Bhaskarena pralcpe, — Bhasyakdramate ’ntarydmivyapdrah 
phalotpddakah sa ca samnidhimdtrarupa iti nit yah sarvajivasddhdranas 
cdto na tasyaikaikajivakarmabhih sddhyatvam 
iti , tarn Bhdfyavydkhydnendnugrhndti — ye punar iti. 

This may perhaps refer to the following passage in the Commentary by 
Bhaskara (11J.2.41): 

kecit punar antarydmivydpdraniyogah sa phalahetur iti many ante / tad 
ayuktam / tadvyaparasya nityatvat sarvapranisadharanyac ca j na 
kenacid adhikdrind *sail nivartyate / na hi nityasya sddhyatvam upa pad- 
yate / savydpdro hi prayatne puntfo niyujyate / tasnuid asamieinam 

iti / 

(h) Bhamati on BS. 111.3.29. (p. 729): 

ye tu yadi punyam api nivartate , kimarthd tar hi gatir ity dsankya 
sutram avatarayanti, gater arthavattvam ubhayathd duskrtanivrttyd. 
ca sukrtanivrttyd ca. yadi punah punyam anuvarteta , brahmalokagatasyd - 
piha punyaphalopabhogdydvrttih sydt. tathde aitena pratipddyamdnaga - 
tyandvrttisrutivirodhah tasmdd duskrtasyeva , sukrtasydpi praksaya" 
iti y taih punar anasankaniyam evdsankitam. 

Kalpataru , on loc. cit. (p. 441): 

Bhdskaramatam dha—ye tv iti. 

The passage quoted here is almost exactly the same as that in the text of 
Bhaskara. 

yadi punyam api nivartate , kimarthd gatir ity asankyocyate. gater 
arthavattvam ubhayathd. duskrtanivrttyd sukrtanivrttyd cobhdbhydup 
prakdrdbhydm. yadi punyam anuvarteta , tatphalam anubhuydvrttill 
sydt tatas ca etena mdrgena pratipadyamdrnd ima/p mdncivam divartaip 
ndvartanta* ity andvrttisruter virodhah sydt. anena pathd gatasydndvrttih, 
anuh panthd vita tali purdnah tenaiti brahmavit tejasah punyakrc ca' iti 
vidydkarmdksiptd gatir visiftadesapraptaye yujyate. (Bhaskara on 
III.3.29, p. 186) 
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(i) Bhdmati on BS. 111.4.26 (p. S02): 

t as mad yathaiva iamadamddayo ydvajjivam anuvartantc cvam dsrama- 
karmdpy ity asamiksirdbhidhdnam. 

Kalpataru on loc. cir. (p. 494): 

BJuiskaroktam apavadati — tasnidd iti. 

Ka/pataruparima/a on loc. cir. (Viz SS.. p. 654): 
vid\ dvividtfayor iva moksasvdpi pratibandhakdni karmdni santi. tannird- 
sdt fhatji samddivat karmandm anuvrttir iti sa/ikd, bhidyate hrdavagrant- 
hir ity ddisdstrdd vidvayai vd vasistasakalakarmani vrttir bhavatiti 

parihdrdbhipray 'ah . 

These passages coincide perfectly with 
tasnidd yathaiva samddavo ydvajjivam anuvartantc vidufdm apavarga- 
prdpt aye tafhdsrama-karmdniti ndntardle paritydgah. 
in Bhaskara’s Commentary (on 111.4.26, p. 207), 

Bhasknra goes on to refute the theory of Sankara: 

uir punah kaiseid uevate — put raisand yds ca vittaisandvds ca Iokaisandvds 
ca vyuttydgdya bhiksdearyatp carantiti sarvakarmatydgavddini srutir 
ifi. fad a sat. 

(j) Bhamati on BS. IV. 3.8. (p. 8S0): 

api dmdnikdnd/p bahupraldpdh sarvagatasya dravyasva gundh sarvagatd 
e\a caitanydnandddayas ca guninah paramdtmano bheddbfiedavanto 
gaud itv didayo dusandydnubhdsyanidnd apy aprdmdnikatvam dvahanty 
asmdkam ity upeksitdh. 

Kalpataru on loc. cit. (p. 514): 

aira Bhdskarah pralaldpa. yadi nirgundydni vidydyam gatir anupapannd 
tar hi sd sagundsv apy anupapannaiva. sagunasydpi brahmanah tadgund- 
ndip ca jndnddindm dkdsasabdayor iva vydpitvdd updsakdndm apihaiva 
tadbhdvam dpanndndtp tatprdptau gatyanapeksatvdt. tatra srutivasdd- 
vadi gatih farhi nirgunavidydydni ki/p na svdt paraprakarane pi Munda- 
kddau suryadvdrena te virajdih pray anti" (A fund. 1.2.11) itvddibhir 
gatvdmndndt. angikrtya ca nirgunavidydm idam uktam. na tu nirgunarp 
vastv asti yadvidyci nirgund sydd. jndnddibhir gunair brahmdpi bhinnd - 
bhinnatp sagunam evefy ddi. tatrdha—aprdmdnikdndm bahupraldtpd iti. 
Bhaskara, in the Sutra IV.3.13 (14, according to Sankara), refutes the 
view ot Sankara which asserts that “Progress towards the Brahman cannot 
arise in the man who knows the Nirguna Brahman,” and there exists a 
sentence in this passages which nearly agrees with the wording of the 
Kalpataru. 

yadi nirgundydup gatir anupapannd sagundsv api samdnd jnipapattih. 
tatrdpi brahmaivopasyate. sarvagatasya ye gunds sarvagatd eva. yathd- 

kdsasya sabdah paramahattvam . na nirgunaip vastu vidyate . ata eva 

sarvasaktitva/p. srytikartrtvam ity etc gundh parasydsddhdrandh na 
kena cit pratiseddhmp sakyante. gunakrtaip vd ndndtvaip ca darsitam. 
tac cdsmdkam na ' do say a. pratyuthlaipkdro , bhinndbhinndtmaka- 
vasturdpdvagamdt. atah sagunabrahmavido *pi gatir anupapannd. tadbhdi - 
vdpatt&Jj. ...Mundake ca—suryadvdrena te virajdh praydnti (Mund 
1.2.11) iti. 
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In addition to this, there is further 

yathahuh—kdryarupena ndndtvam abhedah kdrand t maud, 
hematmana yathdbhedah kundalddydtmand bhidd . 
in the Bhdmati (on 1.1.4. p. 73); and since the above verse has come out in 
Bhaskara’s Commentary (p. 18), Chintamani ( JOR\t , 1929) holds that it is a 
quote from Bhaskara; but, as Professor Belvalkar has pointed out, (Lectures, 
p. 215), since it is a sangrahasloka quoted from a work prior to Bhaskara, 
one cannot immediately conclude that the Bhdmati has quoted from Bhas¬ 
kara’s commentary. 

6. Cf. the present work, Vol. II, Part II, Chap. II, Sec. 3 and notes. 

7. Udayana has clearly recorded in another of his works, the Lakja- 
Jtdvali, that this work was completed in the year 906 of the Saka Era (984 \.t>.). 

8. Aufrecht CC. I, p. 793. See further, Y. Kanakura, “Vedanta no 
ichi-iryu, toku ni Bhaskara ni tsuitc,” in the journal Shisd, May 1928, p. 160. 

9. Farquhar: Outline , pp. 221-222, 368. 

Dasgupta, HIPh Vol. Ill, p. 3. 

10. Cf. the present work. Part !, Chap. Ill, Sec. 4. 

11. Cf. the present work, Vol II, Part IV, Chap. II, “Additional Re¬ 
marks,” Sect. 2. 

12. Siddhitraya , p. 5. Cf. the present work. Part V, Chap. I. 

Further, in the Sankaravijaya , XV. 80, a work handed down as one by 

Madhava, it is explained that Sankara lived at the same time as Bhafta 
Bhaskara; but as might well happen, if these two men belonged to nearly 
the same period, as seen from a later period greatly removed in time, this 
legend was probably formulated in later centuries. 


(2) The Relation between the Dates of Suresvara and Sankara 

We shall again examine the dates of the life of Suresvara as a 
standard to determine those of Sankara and others. Suresvara 
was a direct disciple of Sankara and became the head of that 
school after him; not only can this fact be found in the genealo¬ 
gies or legends of the tradition of this school; it also has been 
clearly recorded in his writings. 1 It one were therefore able to 
learn the dates of Suresvara, he could form a general estimate of 
Sankara’s dates by tracing back from them. And it probably 
can be said that an assumption based upon this method is more 
reasonable than the argument for his dates which traces back 
from the date of the writing of the Samksepa-sariraka of Sarva- 
iiiatman. 

Now, a verse in the Brhadaranyakopani$ad-bha$ya-varttika by 
Suresvara has been quoted in the A$tasahasri (a commentary on 
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Samantabhadra's Aptamimdrpsd, i.e., the Devagamastotra) . by 
the Jain scholar Vidyananda. 

tad uktam Brhadaranyakavarttike — 
dtmdpi sad idam brahma mohat parokfyadufitam / 
brahmapi sa tathaivatma sa dvitiyatayocyate // (sic) iti 
kascit so’pi na preksdvdn.- 

This coincides with a verse ( Satpbandha-vdrttika, st. 909. 
p. 247) in the B;haddranyakopam\cad-bhdsya-vdrttika. It is clear, 
therefore, that Suresvara was earlier than Vidyananda. 2 * 

In order to determine the dates of Suresvara, then, one must 
clarify the dates ol Vidyananda. But as Vidyananda is referred 
to in the Adi-purana by the Jain scholar Jinasena, 3 and the 
Prameyakanudanuirtanda, also by a Jain scholar Prabhacandra, 
was written alter the Astasdhasri , 1 shall first of all consider the 
dates of Jinasena and Prabhacandra. 

It lias been established that Jinasena wrote his Harivamsa- 
puratja in the year 705 of the Saka Era, i.e.. 783 A.D., and his 
Adi-purdna in 760 of the Saka Era, i.e.. 838 a.d. 4 Since he was 
probably already an adult when he wrote the Harivamsa-purdna, 
he must have been born c. 760 a.d., at the latest. Accordingly, 
he lived from the later half of the eighth century through the 
early half of the ninth century. This point can also be verified 
from other sources. Jinasena was a man of about the same period 
as Amoghavarsa I, 5 and it is said that he effected the religious 
conversion of this monarch; Amoghavarsa I began his reign in 
815 and was still reigning in S77. G These two, accordingly, were 
of approximately the same period, but Jinasena was probably 
somewhat the senior. As he was the teacher of the monarch, 
it is rather natural that he should have been the elder. 

Since Jinasena has referred to Prabhacandra in the Adi- 
purdna, 7 Prabhacandra may perhaps be regarded as his senior in 
the same period. In that case, Prabhacandra would have lived 
about c. 800 a.d. 8 Now, since Vidyananda was a precursor to 
both Jinasena and Prabhacandra, he cannot but be taken as a 
man of the latter half of the eighth century. There is further a 
view which holds that Vidyananda was a senior to Manikya- 
nandin, 9 but as there is also an opposing theory to this, 10 it is 
quite difficult to determine which of these is true. At any rate, 
if one considers that Vidyananda was a man of the later half of 
the eighth century, it must be thought that both Suresvara and 
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Sankara were prior to Vidyananda. As I shall set forth later, 
however, a consideration of the chronological relations of the 
scholars prior to Sankara will show that it is impossible to put 
a very great interval between Vidyananda and Suresvara, and 
one should probably therefore think that Suresvara was a man of 
the middle of the eighth century and that Sankara lived during 
the first half of the eighth century. This would agree with the 
dates of Sankara assumed earlier by taking the dates of 
Vacaspati-misra and Bhaskara as a standard. 

There were formerly many scholars in the Indian academic 
world who, following in general the theory of Pathak, held that 
the dates of Sankara were from 788 to 820. but if one were to 
adopt this view, one could not explain completely the various 
historical facts cited above. According to the historical facts 
set forth above, we must shift back the dates of Sankara's life 
to nearly a century earlier than the prevalent view held in the 
academic world. 11 It is. however, impossible to shift back his 
dates to a period earlier than the above. The reason I shall 
explain in the following Section 2. 


Notes 

1. It is recorded in the colophon postscript to his Br/iad. Up. Vdrttika 
(p. 207, AnSS.) that he was a pupil of Sankara. 

2. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana: History of Indian Logic , p. 187, n. 4; 
Pathak, JBRAS. 0894), p. 228. But in the latter half of the extant edition 
(AnSS.), it has become: 

brahmdpi snips tathaivatmd sa dvitiyatayeksyate. 

2a. Vidyananda referred to Suresvara. (Nathmal Tatia, A compendium 
of Vidyananda’s Satyasasana-pariksa. Reprinted from Satyasasana- 
pariksa , ed. by Sri Gokulchandra Jain and published by Bharatiya Jnana- 
pltha, Varanasi 1964). The original texts cited in this article are not avail¬ 
able to me, either. But, if this report is correct it will give an important clue 
for deciding the date of Sankara. 

3. Jinasena, in the Adi-purdna , has referred to Akalanka, Prabhacandra, 
and the latter’s work, Nydya-kunuidacandrodaya, as well as to Patrakesari: 
Patrakesari is another name for Vidyananda. Again, the Nydya-kumuda- 
candrodaya is a commentary written by Prabhacandra on the Laghiyastrava 
by Akalanka, the teacher of Prabhacandra (cf. R. G. Bhandarkar: Coil. 
Works , II, pp. 272, 280; Pathak, op. c/7.). 

4. Pathak: op. c/7., p. 227. 

5. In a verse of the Adi-purdna , Jinasena has referred to the Amoghavar - 
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fanrpali. Again, Gunabhadra, a Jain scholar and a pupil of Jinasena, has 
lcportcd in the end of his work, the Uttara-purdita, that King Amoghavarsa 
was converted by Jinasena (Collected Hoiks of R. C. Bhandarkar, Vol. 
Ill, p. 94. Cf. p. 105, i.e., “Early History of the Deccan"). 

6. Cf. n. 5. 

7. Cf. n. 3. 

8. As it can be known from other grounds that Prabhacandra lived around 
this period, this has been accepted by scholars in general. (Winternitz: 
GIL., II, p. 352: Farquhar: Outline, p. 404). 

9. Puthak says that the Parikfdmukha of Mapikyanandin has referred 
to Vidyananda (JBRAS, 1894, pp. 219-220). 

10. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana: History of Indian Logic, p. 188, n. 7. 

11. Thcie exist, however, opposing views to the pushing back of 
Sankara's dates to nearly a century earlier than the prevalent theory of the 
academic world hitherto. One is the theory of Muni Jinavijayaji. He has 
examined the works of that great scholar of Jainism, Haribhadra, and has 
fixed his dates at 707-775 a.d. Following this, he has also referred to the 
dates ol Sankara. According to his assertion, “Haribhadra did not refer at 
all to Sankara, nor did he cite his theories. If Sankara had lived even a 
bundled years prior to Haribhadra, it is incomprehensible that Haribhadra 
would not have referred at all to Sankara or to his writings”(Muni Jinavijayaji 
"The Date of Haribhadrasuri,” Proc. IOC., Poona, Vol. I, 1920, pp. exxiv- 
cx.wi. Fui ther, it appears that he has published elsewhere a thesis on the 
same lines.) This view has also been adopted by other scholars (A. B. Keith: 
A History oj Sanskrit Literature, Pref. pp. xxi-xxii). But his grounds are 
flimsy. Despite the fact that the Vedanta philosophy had already been 
known to Samantabhadra (c. 600), a Jain scholar, later Jain scholars fre¬ 
quently ignored this philosophy. (Cf. The present work. Part 11, Chap. 11, 
Sect. 3). Accordingly, it cannot be said that the Jain scholars after Sankara 
were necessarily likely to have referred to Sankara. 


SECTION II. THE RELATION BETWEEN SANKARA AND THE PHILOSO¬ 
PHERS PRIOR TO HIM 

(1) The Relation between Sankara and Dharmakirti 

The theories of scholars and passages from their works quoted 
and referred to by Sankara in his voluminous works are not few, 
but almost all of their dates are unclear and do not have a deci¬ 
sive significance in the consideration of the dates of Sankara’s 
life. It is necessary, however, to note now a phrase quoted from 
a verse by Dharmakirti. 

In the Upadesasahasri 1 (XVIII, 141; 142) of Sankara, there 
are the following two verses : 
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anubhuteh kim anyasmin sydt tavapeksayd vada / 
anubhav it arista sydt so ’py anubhutir era nah // 141 
abhinno ’pi hi buddhydtma viparydsitadarsanaih / 
grahyagrdhakasarpvittibhedavdn iva laksyate. 142 // 

Pathak says that these two verses quoted the words of “A 
Buddhist of the Vijnanavada school” ( vijhdnavddin Baitddha).- 
but perhaps they have been recorded thus in whichever commen¬ 
tary he saw. Now, the latter of these two verses is clearly a 
quote from the Pramdnaviniscaya of Dharmaklrti. 3 

In the Upadesasdhasri, again, there is the following verse 
(143 ab) : 

bhutir ye sum kriyd saiva kdrakam saiva coeyate. 

But this too is a famous verse which has been quoted in various 
philosophical works of India. 4 It was already proposed that 
this verse might have been quoted from the work of Dharma¬ 
klrti 4 * and judging now from the fact that this verse is quoted 
in this passage after the verse of Dharmaklrti 5 this assumption 
has been more than ever verified. Now the majority of the works 
handed down as by Sankara are probably spurious, but since 
it has been admitted by the academic world in general that the 
Upadesasdhasri is his genuine work. 0 the fact can accordingly 
be known that Sankara regarded Dharmaklrti as the authority 
for the Vijnanavada and studied his writings. This point can 
also be verified by the passages in Sankara’s Brahmasfttra-bhdsya 
which attack the theories of the Vijnanavada. The views of 
the Vijnanavada referred to there do not necessarily coincide 
with all the Vijnanavada views in the tradition of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, but points which are rather close to the views of 
Dharmaklrti can be found. 7 The Bhamati of Vacaspati-misra 
also, in its commentary on these passages, has quoted a great 
number of verses of Dharmaklrti. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that Sankara was later than Dharmaklrti. 

At this point the problem next is : what were the dates of 
Dharmaklrti ? I-tsing, in the fourth chiian of the “Records of 
the Buddhist Religion,” cites the name of Dharmaklrti in a 
passage referring to the logicians Dignaga, Dharmapala, and 
others, and says also that “Dharmaklrti made a further improve¬ 
ment in logic.” 8 I-tsing reached the temple at Nalanda towards 
the end of 673, and perhaps stayed in the Nalanda temple for 
nearly ten years beginning from 674 or the following year; 9 it 
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can be known that the fame of Dharmakirti as a logician of that 
time was unusually high. On the other hand, however, since 
Hsuan-tsang did not refer to Dharmakirti at all. it seems that 
during his stay in India. Dharmakirti’s name was not yet well- 
known to all. Hsuan-tsang was well-versed in Buddhist logic 
and had so much interest in logic, that he translated into Chinese 
the Nydya-mukha of Dignaga as well as the Nydya-pravesaka 
of Sahkarasvamin; but not only did he not translate even one of 
the many works of Dharmakirti into Chinese, he also did not 
even mention his name. Even if one should therefore suppose 
that Dharmakirti was alive during the period when Hsuan-tsang 
was in India, lie probably had not as yet attained renown as a 
scholar. One can accordingly say that the active period of 
Dharmakirti was during the years from 634 when Hsuan-tsang 
left India until 673 when I-tsing entered India. 10 

The assumption of such dates also coincides for the most 
part with the tradition in Tibet. Taranatha, in his History 
of Buddhism , says that Dharmakirti was alive during the period 
of King Sron-btsan-sgam-po. 11 Now this king was born in 
617, ascended the throne in 629. married Princess Wen-ch’eng 
from the T ang in 641, and. according to T’ang chronicle, passed 
away in 651. 12 It has accordingly been ascertained from other 
sources that Dharmakirti lived in the middle of the seventh 
century. 

Further, the Tibetan tradition that Dharmakirti was a pupil 
of Dharmapala has been widely adopted by foreign scholars. 13 
though this is exceedingly doubtful. Similarity, Bu-ston, in 
his History of Buddhism , 14 has taken Dharmakirti as a pupil of 
Isvarasena. Again, since Dharmapala, considered from his 
relation with Hsuan-tsang, probably lived from 530-561, 15 there 
exists a great chronological distance between Dharmakirti and 
Dharmapala. 

If one should consider in this way that the active period of 
Dharmakirti was, for the most part, from 634-673 (or even 
extending before and after), Sankara’s dates must be later than 
that. The story has been handed down in the History of Bud¬ 
dhism by Taranatha that when Sankara and Dharmakirti engaged 
in a logical dispute, the latter was by far the victor; and Sankara 
finally threw himself into the Ganges river and died. Because 
of reasons I shall explain later, however, since it is impossible to 
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regard these two as men of the same period, one must say that 
this amounts to no more than a fanciful story fabricated by 
Buddhists of later centuries. But I think we may admit that the 
historical fact exists at the bottom of this legend that Sankara 
often attacked and condemned the doctrines of Dharmakirti 
who had been considered the greatest Buddhist philosopher 
of that time. 16 


Notes 

1. Sankara's Upadesasahasri , edited by Scngaku Mayeda (Tokyo: 
Hokuscido Press, 1973, p. 169). Minor Works of Shankaracharva , Poona, 
1925, p. 341. 
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( 2 ) The Dates of Rumania in Conjunction with those of Bhartr- 
hari, Santarakfita, Kamalasila, and Mandanamisra 

Rumania's life was the exact counterpart of Sankara's. In 
contrast to the tact that Sankara has been thought to be the 
greatest phtlosopher of the Vedanta school, Kumarila has been 
regarded as the most powerful scholar who actually caused the 
rise of the Mlmamsa philosophy. Because he is a very impor¬ 
tant figure in the history of Indian thought, and since, if his 
dates could be determined, the dates of other scholars beginning 
with Sankara could also be appropriately and clearly prescribed^ 
I shall try to discuss thoroughly his dates in the following. 

I shall first examine Rumania's relations with scholars prior 
to him and determine the upper limits of his dates. Kumarila, 
in his work the Tantra-vdrttika, has quoted a verse from the 
play Sakuntala by the poet Kalidasa . 1 As Kalidasa has been 
taken as being in the period roughly from 400 to 460, or from 
410 to 470, it can accordingly be said that Kumarila is later 
than 500 a.d. As evidence, however, which can further limit 
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the upper range of his dates, we can cite the fact that, similarly, 
a verse of the Vakyapadiya by Bhartrhari has been quoted in the 
Tantra-varttika, 2 Since there can be no doubt that the Vdkya- 
padiya is, as I shall discuss in detail later, an authentic work of 
Bhartrhari, Kumarila is certainly posterior to Bhartrhari. In 
order, therefore, to learn the approximate dates of Kumarila. 
one must first determine the date of Bhartrhari. 

I-tsing. in the “A Record of the Buddhist Religion." Chiian 
IV, has recorded in detail some points concerning Bhartrhari, 
and says there that "forty years have elapsed since lie discarded 
his human body (i.e.. died).” 3 The problem here is : what period 
of time is the “forty years” based upon ? Calculating on the basis 
that I-tsing composed the “Records" in 690 or the previous year, 
scholars have considered that the year of Bhartrhari’s death was 
650 or 651; however, since it seems more appropriate to trace 
back instead from the years in which 1-tsing stayed in the 
Nalandii Temple, calculating back from the beginning period of 
his stay at the Nalanda Temple (around ten years from 674 or 
the following year), Bhartrhari would have passed away c. 630. 1 
Similarly, in a passage in the “Records,” it moreover says that 
“he was a contemporary of Dharmapala,” and on the “Prakir- 
naka,” Chap. Ill of the Vakyapadiya. it has recorded that 
“Next, there is the Pi-na (Veda), which has 3,000 verses and its 
commentary has 14,000 verses, the verses being composed by 
Bhartrhari and the commentary being produced by the logician 
Dharmapala.” Since Dharmapala, as I have already mentioned, 
lived c. 530-561, it can accordingly be thought that Bhartrhari 
was in the period of roughly 530-630. I-tsing has icportcd that 
he was a sincere believer in Buddhism, who leaving home for 
the monastery, returned again to the layman’s life, and having 
returned to the layman’s life, again left home for the monastery; 
thus he alternated seven times between the world and the reli¬ 
gious life. And judging from the various works which he left 
behind, his life was probably of considerable length. 

So far was the opinion generally admitted by scholars formerly. 
However, according to recent studies it is likely that there is 
some mistake in the number of years that Bhartrhari died forty 
years prior to the time when I-tsing stayed in India. As Bhartr¬ 
hari’s verses are cited by Buddhist writers, we have to take his 
dates as being approximately 450-500 A.D. 4a 
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As Bhartrhari s dates have been roughly determined in this 
way. Kumarila’s dates will have to be placed in the middle of 
the seventh century or even later. 

First I shall consider the earlier limit of Kumarila’s dates. 
Because some verses of the Sloka-vdrttika of Kumarila have 
been quoted and criticized in the works of Surcsvara, Vidya- 
nanda, Prabhacandra and others, Kumarila must be prior to 
these scholars. 5 However, as grounds for setting back further 
the earlier limit of Kumarila's dates, we can point to the fact 
that a great many of the verses of Kumarila’s Sloka-varttika 
have been quoted in the Tattva-sa/pgraha by Santaraksita.® 
Kumarila was therefore prior to Santaraksita. We must now 
determine the dates of Santaraksita, together with those of his 
pupil, Kamalasila, who wrote the Commentary ( Pahjikd) on the 
Tatrva-sa/ngra/ia. 

I shall consider Kamalasila first. His name was translated 
in China as Lien-hua-chieh (chiai ?), and his work, the Kuang- 
shih-p’u-t’i-hsin-lun, was translated into Chinese; since it was 
translated by Danapala (who came to China in 980) of the Sung 
Dynasty, I cannot doubt that he lived in the tenth century at 
the latest. In that case, how far back from this date can he 
be traced ? As the Chinese material does not give any clues, 
one must consequently rely upon the Tibetan tradition. Accord¬ 
ing to the History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, which is a history of 
Tibet, and also to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, Kamalasila was a 
pupil ol Santaraksita and taught the Tantra for some time in 
the university at Nalanda; he came to Tibet at the invitation of 
King Khri-sroii-lde-btsan, and at the court of this king engaged 
in a logical battle and defeated a priest called Abbot Ta-ch’eng 
(Hva Sah) who had come from China, causing the Abbot Ta- 
ch'cng to withdraw from Tibet. 7 Again, according to Bu-ston’s 
History of Buddhism, the sects classified under the lineage of 
Chinese Buddhism were extinguished in Tibet at this juncture, 
and the thought of the Madhyamikas alone came to be actively 
pursued. The Abbot Ta-ch’eng, who had been driven out, 
resented his being defeated in debate, and despatched four 
assassins who killed Kamalasila with their daggers. It is said 
that this occurred in the later years of King Khri-sron-lde-bstan. 8 

The dates of King Khri-sron-lde-bstan now become the 
problem. The chronology based upon the account in the 
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Vaidurya dkar-po, a history of Tibet, that he was born in 728 
and died in 786, has been adopted by many western scholars. 9 
But Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism has it that King Khri-sron- 
lde-bstan died at 69 years of age, so that the traditions in 1 ibet 
are by no means in accord. His particulars also appear in the 
“T’u-po-chuan” (Tibetan Records section) of the Hsin-t’ang-shu 
(New Tang Chronicles), where they are noted under the name 
“Ch i-li-su-lung-la-tsan”. According to this account, lie was a 
son of Princess Chin-ch’eng (a woman of Yung-wang Shou-li 
and adopted daughter of Chung-tsung of the T ang) who had 
married in the Tibetan royal family from the Tang royal family: 
Princess Chin-ch’eng married in the Tibetan royal family in 
7I0, 10 and King Khri-sroh-lde-btsan died in 755. 11 Since the 
Hsin-t’ang-shu was composed by far earlier than the histories of 
Tibet, and as historical accounts were accurately compiled by the 
Chinese, we should perhaps give preference to the account in the 
Hsin-t’ang-shu. Thus, since Kamalasila died during the later 
years of this king, it would have been roughly c. 750. The 
birth-year of Kamaiasila is not clear, but at any rate, the period 
in which he flourished may be taken as roughly 700-750. 

I shall next consider Santaraksita, the author of the Tatty a- 
samgraha. He was the teacher of Kamalasila and at the same time 
his senior. His name has been translated into Tibetan as Shi- 
ba-htsho. It has been said that he was born in the royal house¬ 
hold of Za-hor, and it is conjectured that Za-hor may have been 
a re-ion in Bengal. 13 He, too, was a scholar at the university in 
Nalanda, but he entered Tibet to promulgate Buddhism. 
According to Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism , Santaraksita went 
to Tibet upon the invitation of the Tibet envoy in Nepal, but 
because of an anti-Buddhist movement, he was sent back to 
Nepal for a time, and afterwards was again invited to Tibet. 
He laboured for the rise and spread of Buddhism and widely 
extended its following. He then made the prediction that 
“while no heretic will arise in Tibet, Buddhism will be split 
into two sects, and doctrinal disputes will arise between the two 
sects. When that happens, send for my pupil Kamalasila. 
If you do so, the doctrinal disputes will be suppressed, and 
Buddhism will flourish.” 14 Shortly thereafter, it is said that he 
was kicked by a horse and died. Consequently, since he died 
before Kamalasila entered Tibet, some interval should be 
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posed between the two events, and it may be thought that he 
was prior to c. 740. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana asserted that the year of Santa- 
raksita’s death was 762,1® and Mr. B. Bhattacharya has followed 
this date in his Preface to the printed text of the Tattva-sanigraha. 16 
The grounds for their arguments are as follows :—Santaraksita 
received the aid of King Khri-sroh-ldebtsan and constructed the 
Sarn-ye monastery patterned after the Odantapura (Odantapurl ?) 
monastery in Magadha. The Sam-ye monastery was the first 
formal monastery in Tibet and he became the first head there. 
The year it was constructed corresponds to 749 a.d. according 
to the history Vaidurya dkar-po , 17 and as it is recorded elsewhere, 
in the history Dpag-bsam ljon-bzan> that Santaraksita lived for 

years aftei that date, he would, accordingly, have lived until 
ie year 762. While that may be so yet because the Vidurya 

ai P°’ as we ^ as the Dpag-bsam Ijon-bzan, upon which this 
argument is based, is an historical work composed in comparatively 
ate centuries, the fact is that it does not suffice to override the 
account in the Hsin-t ang-shu , an older source, together with that 
m u ston s History of Buddhism. Santaraksita’s dates, accord¬ 
ing y, should be said to be somewhat prior to 740, as already 
stated. There is, however, a difference of only ten years in any 
case, and to find conclusions based upon completely different 
sources coinciding closely is a rare occurrence in the history of 
Indian thought. 

Facts which corroborate this conclusion further exist else¬ 
where. The Tattva-sanigraha by Santaraksita was translated 
into Tibetan by the Kashmirean scholar Gunakara-sri-bhadra 
in the monastery at Sam-ye; and he has said that the King of 
Kashmir was a contemporary of King Lalitaditya. 18 Now, 
King Lalitaditya fought with and defeated King Yasovarman of 
Kanauj in 740 or thereabout . 19 The chronological argument 
can therefore be verified from this point also. It can no longer 
then be doubted that Santaraksita was active during the first 
half of the eighth century. 

Further, in regard to the year of Santaraksita’s birth. Satis 
Chandra, as well as B. Bhattacharya, have taken it as being 
prior to the year 705. 90 The reason is that in the Dpag-bsam 
Ijon-bzah it has been recorded that Santaraksita was born during 
the reign of King Gopala, the founder of the Pala Dynasty; and 
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since this king reigned until the year 705, the year of Santaraksita s 
birth must have been prior to that. However, as the dates ot 
that king also are manifestly not certain, and as there are also 
differing 0 theories, 21 it is impossible to jump to such a conclusion. 

Now^we have been able to make, a general estimate of the 
dates of Santaraksita and Kamalasila on the basis ol these 
considerations. If we further take it as a rough assumption that 
there is usually about 20 years difference of age between teacher 
and pupil, we can consider that the active periods of these two 
men were, for the most part as following . 


Santaraksita : 
Kamalasila : 


680-740 

700-750 


We can now establish in considerable detail the earlier limit 
of the dates of Kumarila. Since it is a certain fact that the 
Tattva-samgraha was written before Santaraksita entered Tibet, 
the Sloka-varttika, accordingly, must have been studied most 
vigorously during the middle years of Santaraksita. In that 
case one can say that Kumarila could never be prior to c. 720. 

The inference as to this date can be verified from other sources 
also It is recorded in the beginning of the colophons of the 
third and sixth of the ten acts in a certain manuscript of the 
drama Malatl-Mddhava, written by Bhavabhuti, that he was a 
pupil of Kumarilasvamin. 22 Bhavabhuti was an author who 
received the patronage of King Yasovarman of Kanauj in the 
early half of the eighth century and lived in his imperial palace. 22 
Now King Yasovarman fought with and was defeated by King 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir around 740 a.d. 2 ‘ And Bhavabhuti 
was known by another name, Ubeyaka, and was called Umbcka 
in the colloquial language; Ubeyaka has been handed down 
in India in general as a pupil of Kumarila, 22 and his words as a 
commentator on the doctrines of Kumarila have been quoted 
in great detail in the Tattva-samgraha-pahjika (p. 812) of Kama¬ 
lasila Consequently, since Ubeyaka had been known as a 
famous scholar in India before Kamalasila went into Tibet, it 
must be thought that he was prior to 740. Now, while it is 
true that Ubeyaka was a disciple of Kumarila, he however 
wrote a commentary on the Bhdvandviveka by Mandanamisra, 
who was similarly a disciple of Kumarila; 20 it can be thought 
that Mandanamisra was a disciple of Kumarila during the latter’s 
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middle years, and Ubeyaka was his disciple during his late years. 
(As 1 shall discuss later, Mandanamisra is a different person 
from Suresvara). If we should admit a chronological separation 
of about 20 years between these three men, and if we then com¬ 
pare them with the upper limit of the dates of Kumarila as 
mentioned before, we can draw the following conclusion concern¬ 
ing the approximate active periods of these three: 


Kumarila : 
Mandanamisra : 
Bhavabhuti (Ubeyaka): 


650-700 

670-720 

690-740 


Accordingly, the established theory on the dates of Kumarila 
admitted in general by the academic world to the present day 
should be pushed back nearly one century. 27 Kumarila has been 
taken as a contemporary of Dharmaklrti by the Tibetan tradition: 
and if one regards that as being said in reference to Kumarila’s 
middle years, there should be no objection to regarding this 
tradition also as a collateral source which corroborates 
Kumarila’s dates. 28 
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(3) The Determination of Sankara’s Dates 

By reason of the considerations in section I. I reached the 
conclusion that Suresvara’s dates were, at the latest, in the middle 
of the eighth century or perhaps earlier. It is, however, difficult 
to regard him as much earlier than the middle of the eighth 
century. For Suresvara was posterior to Mandanamisra. 
That is, Suresvara has referred to certain heretical doctrines in 
his Brhaddranyakopanisad-bhasya-vdrttika, and its commentator 
Anandajnana says that these are doctrines of Mandanamisra. 1 
Now the dates of Mandanamisra, as already discussed, are 
approximately from 670-720. In that case, since Suresvara was 
posterior to that time, his dates accordingly can probably be 
regarded as approximately 710-770. And because Sankara 
was moreover only one generation prior, he probably lived, 
roughly, 700-750. 2 

Sankara, in his own works, has not cited even once the 
name of Kumarila, but it has already been pointed out by 
scholars that there are passages in Sankara’s works which refer 
to and criticize the doctrines of Kumarila. 3 If one were to 
interpret the dates of these two scholars in the manner discussed 
above, they would agree nicely with this fact also. In the 
Sahkara-digvijaya, said to be a work by Madhava, 4 both men are 
taken as contemporaries; but it seems that perhaps insofar as 
these two scholars had been the two great authorities who had 
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lived in nearly the same period, when viewed from later centu¬ 
ries, biographers of later centuries, emphasizing this point in 
particular, coined such a legend. 

Further, when Suresvara’s dates are determined, it can be 
said that Sarvajnatman, one generation later, would be in 


750-800. 
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p. 209. 

4. Sankara-digvijaya (AnSS. 22), VII, pp. 61 IT (p. 277), 106 IT. <p. 290). 


SECTION III : CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In order to determine the dates of Sankara in the foregoing, 
I have considered in addition the dates of scholars closely related 
to him : a summary of the results would be roughly as follows : 
1 . Scholars of the Vedanta School 


Bhartrhari 

Mandanamisra 

Sankara 

Suresvara 

Padmapada 

Bhaskara 

Sarvajnatman 

Vacaspatimisra 


45-50 


670-720 
700-750 
720-770 
720-770 
750-800 
750-800 
—841 — 


2. Scholars Outside the \ 
Dharmapala 
Dharmakirti 
Santaraksita 
Kamalasila 
Kumarila 

Bhavabhuti (Ubeyaka) 
Vidyananda 
Prabhacandra 
Jinasena 


Vedanta School 
530-561 
-634-673— 


680-740 

700-750 

650-700 

690-740 

750-800 


—800— 

-783-838— 
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Conclusion 

By the considerations in Chapter II above, we can conclude 
the following : 

1. The Old Upanisads of the early period had already been 
formulated in substance before Gautama (the Buddha); and 
shortly thereafter, they came to be looked upon as part of the 
sacred canon having a particular significance as the Vedanta. 

2 . The Old Upanisads of both the middle and late periods 
were composed in the period after Gautama; and a great number 
of New Upanisads were, moreover, produced after the Christian 
Era. 

3. The Vedanta school, in its original form, had been for¬ 
mulated already after the early period Upanisads had been once 
completed. 

4. Sankara was active during the early half of the eighth 
century. 

5. Accordingly, when one treats the early period Vedanta 
school prior to Sankara, together with its philosophy, it must 
be said that its span covers almost 1000 years. 

• have clarified above in Chapter II the significance of the 
“Early Period” in the expression “Early Period Vedanta Philos- 
°phy”; in Chapter III which follows, 1 shall next explain in 
detail what the “Vedanta Philosophy” is. 

In recent years also studies on the date of Sankara have been 
advanced little by little. According to what I have been told 
by B. K. Motilal, J. Vorenne’s study on the Mahdnarayana- 
Upanisad, P. B. Chakravartin’s studies on pre-Samkhya are 
helpful for the problem. In the Adyar Library Bulletin articles 
on his date have been published. But unfortunately they are 
not available to me. One article referring to Sankara should be 
mentioned in this connection : Briggs, L. P. : The Genealogy 
and Successors of Sivacharya. Suppression of the Gieat Sacei 
dotal Families by Suryavarman I ( BEFEO ., XLVI, 1, 1952, 
pp. 177-85). 


CHAPTER III 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 

SECTION I. DEFINITION OK “VEDANTA** 

Vedanta philosophy means the learning and ideas of the 
groups of philosophers who not merely revered the sacred 
Upanisads and engaged themselves in interpreting those holy- 
words, but who also pursued philosophical inquiry into their 
ideas, and came to formulate a number of systematized schools 
of thought. To set out the historical significance of the Vedanta, 
the most powerful of the Indian philosophies, it is first necessary 
to clear up the meaning of the words “Vedanta” and “Upanisad”. 

Vedanta means literally “end of the Veda” or “conclusion 
of the Veda” (Veda+anta). As the simple words “end” and 
“conclusion” have themselves different meanings, naturally the 
word Vedanta will correspondingly vary in meaning. 

First of all there is “end of the Veda” as opposed to “beginninc 
of the Veda”. In this passage : 

“The sacred syllable ( om ) uttered at the beginning of the Veda, 
and which is established at the end of the Veda.” 

Yo Vedadau svarah prokto Vedante ca pratisthitah ( Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka X, 10, ed. An SS No. 36, p. 726 = Mahanarayana-Up. 
X 8. Atharva Rec.) The word Vedanta refers simply to the end 
of recitation of the Veda, and it is a special case. 

The word generally means “end” of the “Veda” as sacred 
canon, and specifically indicates the Upanisads. The Upanisads, 
constituting the final portion of the Veda in the full sense, as 
Revealed Sacred Texts ( sruti ), are called the end of the Veda. 1 

To put it in more detail : the structure of the Veda is observed 
to be four-fold, the “four Vedas” being Rg-Veda, Sama-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, and Atharva-Veda. In each Veda the Samhita 
(main collection) makes up its main part, and in the narrow 
sense this is sometimes taken as the Veda. The Sarphitas are 
collections of hymns, ritual formulae, and spells, and the oldest 
part of the Vedic corpus. In fact they are the oldest composi¬ 
tions in India. There are explanatory pieces appended to the 
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Sarnhitas, and these are normally of three kinds: Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas, and Upanisads. However, with the separation 
into schools (sakha) in the process of transmission, they came to 
vary a good deal. The Veda transmitted by a particular school 
is not necessarily completely equipped with all the three. In a 
particular school, the aranyaka may be missing. (In that case, 
the content of the first part of the Upanisad of the school corres¬ 
ponds in general to the missing Aranyaka).** Again, it frequently 
happens that the Aranyaka and Upanisad are not handed down 
as independent compositions but are included as a section of 
the Brahmana, and again it may be that the Upanisad is included 
within the Aranyaka. 

It is observed that the Upanisads recognized as having been 
composed earliest, the Old Upanisads of the first peiiod, make up 
the last section of a Brahmana or Aranyaka. 


I. Upanisads of the Rg-Veda 

1. Aitareva-Upanisad (Of the Sakala School) 

Corresponds to II.4-7 of the Aitareya-Aranyaka 
(composed of five Aranyakas). 

2. Kaufitaki-Upanisad (Of the Vaskala School) 

Also called the Kausitaki-Brdhmana-Upanisad. Corres¬ 
ponds to 111-VI of the Kan sitak i-Aranyaka (also called 
by another name, Sahkhayana-Aranyaka. Composed of 
15 Adhyayas). 

II. Upanisads of the Sama-Veda 

3. Chcmdogya-Upamad (Of the Kauthuma School) 
Corresponds to III-X of the Cl,a,idogya-Brahmana and 
the Mantra-Brahmana (composed of 10 Adhyayas). 
The content of the first Adhyaya of this Upanisad is 
particularly Arany aka-like. 

4 Kena-UpanUad (Of the Jaiminiya School) 

The Jaiminiya- Brahmapa (another name is Talavakara- 
Brahmand) is composed of five Kandas, the fourth 
Kanda of which is called he Jaiminlya-Upamad- 
Braiunana , which corresponds to the Aranyaka in 
other Brahmanas. The Kena-Upanhad corresponds to 
IV. 18-21 of the Jaiminiya- Upanisad- Brahmana. 

III. Upanisads of the Yajur-Veda 

5. Taittiriya- Upani fad (Of the Taittiriya School) 
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Corresponds to VII-IX of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
(composed of 10 Prapathakas). 

6 . Mahdndrdyana-Upanisad (Of the Taittirfya School) 
Corresponds to X of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (composed 
of 10 Prapathakas). 

7. Brhadaranyaka-Upanifad (Of the Vajasaneya School). 
Although a portion of the Satapatha- Brahmana of the 
Vajasaneya school, it has been transmitted by the 
Madhyamdina and the Kanva branch of the same school, 
a bit differently. That is, in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
[of the Kanva branch] (which is composed of 17 Kandas) 
this Upanisad constitutes the final chapter, i.c.. the 17th 
Kanda, 3 whereas in the Satapatha-Brahmana [of the 
Madhyamdina branch,] (which is composed of 14 
Kandas) it corresponds to X.6.4-5; XVI.4-9. (That is, 
the 14th Kanda in the Madhyamdina version of 
Satapatha-Brdhmana became the Aranyaka, while the 
remaining two-thirds then became the Upanisad). 

8 . Isa-Upanisad (Of the Vajasaneya School) 

Has become the last Adhyaya in the Vdjasaneyi- 
samhitd (composed of 40 Adhyayas). 

There are also some other instances where a portion of a 
Vedic Samhita has in later centuries come to be regarded as an 
Upanisad. 4 In view of the fact that these omitted Upanisads 
do not bear important significance as Upanisads, 1 shall skip 
discussing them here. Among these Upanisads, the Mahand- 
rayana-Upanisad is a later appendage to the Taittiriya Aranyaka; 
the others, however, as Upanisads belong to the oldest strata, 
and as such are presumably pre-Buddhist. 5 

The above enumeration of Old Upanisads included in the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas shows clearly the position they 
occupy in the Vedic literature, and it is clear that these Upanisads 
have their place in the portion which is in fact the end ( anta ) of 
the Vedic sacred canon handed down by each branch-sect. In 
this sense, because of their position in the texts, the Upanisads 
were termed “the end of the Vedas”, that is, the “Vedanta”. 
Further, even among the Old Upanisads, there are also those 
which were not included within either the Brahmanas or the 
Aranyakas, but were handed down as independent works. 
These are the Kathaka, Mundaka, Prasna, Svetdsvatara, 
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MaitrdyanU and Mandukya Upanisads. Among scholars in India 
it is generally believed, however, that since these Upanisads 
belong to their respective Vedic Schools, 6 and have been handed 
down together with the main collections (Samhita) within these 
schools, they in the same way occupy a position at “the end”. 

Thus in India the Upanisads, belonging as they do to the end 
ol tT* 1 Vedic sacred canon, are universally termed the “Vedanta”. 
However, we observe instances in the literature of the ancient 
period where this word was explained as meaning the Aranyakas , 7 
and in some cases scholars have inferred that the word “Vedanta” 
may indicate the Aranyakas . 8 On the other hand, in the period 
when this literature was composed, as the Old Upanisads of the 
middle and late periods were themselves still in process of com¬ 
position, it is likely that the Upanisadic sacred texts were not 
yet recognized as an independent group of works, but had their 
significance only as portions of the Aranyakas. I have listed 
above the Old Upanisads of the early period included in the 
Aranyakas, matching them with the Aranyakas of each school 
as transmitted to the present day, and it is clear that the Aran¬ 
yakas either are connected with or are included in the tail-end 
portion of the Brahmana literature. There is accordingly 
sufficient reason to assert that in that period (or perhaps more 
accurately among a group of men of that period) prior to the 
completion of the Old Upanisads, when no special importance 
was yet attached to Upanisads as such, it was the Aranyakas 
which were broadly termed the “Vedanta”. 

Thus it was the Aranyakas that were called the Vedanta • 
during the period when the Upanisads were still being composed, 
and it was when the Old Upanisads had been largely completed 
that the Upanisads came to be called the Vedanta. So what 
was the tail-end portion of the Vedic sacred canon at any par¬ 
ticular period, was then regarded as the Vedanta. 

The fact that they did occupy the end-portion of the Vedic 
Scriptural corpus in each branch-school at the same time reveals 
the historical fact that the Upanisadic portion was formulated 
later than the other portions of the Vedas (i.e. the Vedic Sam- 
hitas and the original Brahmanas). Therefore in the historical 
sense also they can be called the “end of the Veda”. It is for 
this very reason, i.e. because they occupied the position of end 
of the sacred Vedas, that the Aranyakas were originally called 
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the Vedanta; later, as a great number of Upanisads were appended 
to the Vedas and taken as their tail-end portion, the generic 
term “Vedanta” came to be applied chiefly to the Upanisads. 
However, to the Indian people of ancient times and of the middle 
ages, for whom the Vedas, the eternal and indestructible sacred 
canon of divine revelation, were not of human origin, no concept 
of historical development had any meaning. It can be taken 
that the Indian people of a given time, in using the word 
“Vedanta” were conscious only of the fact that the Vedanta was 
simply what comprised the final portion of the Vedic sacred canon. 

• Besides this meaning, however, the word was also used in the 
sense of “the ultimate meaning of the Vedas” or “the secret 
principle of the Veda”. In these cases there is no connection 
with the meaning of “final portion of the Vedic sacred canon”, 
but “end” ( anta ) is taken in the sense of “deepest meaning” 
“ultimate purport” or “secret principle”. 0 In the Mahabharata 
epic, for example, there is a curse uttered to vanquish an enemy, 
and’it is called “the practice of overcoming as the ultimate pur¬ 
port of the Veda” ( Vedantasadhand). 10 Similarly, in early 
Buddhism one who has completed his spiritual practice (Tatha- 
gata, thus-gone) was called “an adept in the Veda” (Vedagu), 11 
and was also entitled “he who has attained the ultimate meaning 
of the Veda” ( Veddntagu). 12 In the same way, according to the 
Vedanta doctrine as was revealed by Bhavya (c. 490-570 a.d.), 
“Vedanta” is “the attainment of the ultimate in knowledge.” 13 
Again, Madhva, who advocated a dualistic Vedanta philosophy 
in later centuries, asserted in his interpretation of the word 
“Vedanta” in the Brahma-Sutra III.3.1. that it should be under¬ 
stood in the sense of “the settled doctrine of the Veda” ( Veda- 
vinirnaya ) and should be understood as including not only the 
Upanisads but also the various main collections (Samhitas). 14 

Interpretation of “Vedanta” as “the ultimate meaning of the 
Veda” or “the secret principle of the Veda” is not the same as the 
previously mentioned interpretation as the end portion of the 
Vedas, and the two would presumably be completely different 
and separate interpretations. In India, howcvei, the two senses 
were assimilated without the sense of conflict into the one word 
“Vedanta”. That is, the Upanisads were understood simulta¬ 
neously as forming the final portions of the Vedic sacred canon 
as well as expounding the ultimate meaning of the Veda. 
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I believe the process was something like this. The Upanisads 
in particular (though the same thing could be said of the Aran- 
yakas also) were the parts ot the Vedic corpus which were com¬ 
posed at the latest times historically, and were also new in the 
content ol their thinking, and so when each sub-sect came to 
make its own compilation of the Veda these were naturally 
inserted at the end. If we put in simple terms, the historical 
process of a composition of these newer parts of the Veda, we 
can say that there came a time when the simple and primitive 
world outlook which appears in the earliest compositions of 
Indian history, the Vedic hymns and their explanatory texts the 
Brahmanas, could not satisfy intellectual people generally, and 
then some thinkers sought after some centre the myriad pheno¬ 
mena or some ultimate principle, or they began to take the rituals 
ordained in the Veda in a new sense, or came to declare some¬ 
thing more important than rituals. When these various new 
ideas were brought together and edited, they were added on to 
the already existing Vedic texts, and so the Aranyakas and then 
the Upanisads came about. Thus the thinkers who propounded 
the ideas thus put out could not be satisfied with the general 
content of the Veda as it stood, but were seeking for some 
ultimate meaning in the Vedic texts . 15 While taking it that the 
Vedic texts in general did teach truth, yet they had a new idea 
which transcended it. This is why the Aranyakas and Upanisads, 
while they are the “end of the Veda” both in the structure of the 
Veda in the various sub-sects, and from the point of view of 
development of ideas, are also collections of various doctrines 
which claim to expose an ultimate meaning in the Veda. 

Looking closely at the history of the ideas, one can easily see 
how the one word “Vedanta”—as “the end of the Veda”—came 
to mean both the concluding portion of the Vedas and also the 
ultimate meaning or ultimate truth of the Vedas, without any 
sense of conflict between the two interpretations. This dual 
meaning of Vedanta was a commonplace among Indians in 
later centuries . 10 It would seem then that these two meanings 
ure a full explication of the word Vedanta. 

However, there has been considerable support among Indolo¬ 
gists for another interpretation, namely, Vedanta as “the end 
of the Vedic study”. Deussen was perhaps the first who strongly 
held this view . 17 In his eyes, Vedanta and Upanisad were 
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originally colloquial expressions among Vedic students which 
later were adopted as literary terms. Vedanta originally meant 
“the termination of the Vedic study”. Alter students had 
finished the study of the mantras and brahmanas, their masters 
taught them various secret principles .* 8 The instructions on 
prayers for procreating children in the Bihadai an\ah a- L'pani)ac 
could be given only at the end of the period of student-life. 
It is in the same sense that Winternitz remarks. 1J 

_“We must never forcet that the whole of this Vedic literature 

did not consist of written books, but was only transmitted by 
word of mouth. What we find in the individual Brahmanas, 
therefore, and usually call “works” or “books” is nothing but the 
subject of instructions of various priests' schools. The subject 
was taucht to the pupils within a certain period embracing a 
number of years during which the pupil had to live with and 
serve the teacher. The teaching of that which was the most 
difficult to understand, the mysteries, the mystical and philoso¬ 
phical doctrines, as they are contained in the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, naturally fell into the end of this period of instruc¬ 
tion.” 

This argument seems to be very reasonable, although it cannot 
be called an explanation of the actual origin ol the word 
“Vedanta”. It was, to be sure, probably the case that the master 
did not lightly expose the teaching of the ultimate truth or the 
mystic doctrine, but rather gave such instructions for the first 
time only during the final period of Vedic study. This kind of 
teaching system can generally be found even in the mediaeval 
religious orders of all countries. Still, such teachings, regarded 
as mystic doctrine or doctrine of ultimate truth, must have 
differed considerably even among those in the orthodox Brahmin 
tradition, according to the intellectual attainments of a particular 
teacher. And there is no evidence at all to prove that all Brah¬ 
mins taught the Vedanta section last . 20 On this point the 
Code of Manu itself merely says “Study the Vedas both as mystic 
doctrine ( rahasya ) as well as ritual learning”, but gives no direc¬ 
tion in regard to the particular times when they are to be 
studied . 21 As the Brahmin instructor had to teach the Vedas 
together with their various subsidiary branches of learning, it is 
very doubtful whether or not he would have specially postponed 
instruction on the Vedanta section until the last. In the next 
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place, before the Upanisads were established as a portion of the 
Ved.c canon, could not their doctrines have been taught during 
he final period of study ? The supposition is fully justified and 
a ree S with some passages in the Upanisads: Yet the teachings 
of the Upanisads were not imparted just during the final period 

, l . btudy - In ,act ’ man y of them were discussions in public 
ia Is. conversations between two intimate acquaintances, or 
between husband and wife. At the very beginning, when such 
deas and doctrines were being formulated, no consciousness of 
tc e nnta existed among the persons concerned. So the 
popular term “Vedanta” must have arisen some time after these 

doctrines had been inserted into the concluding portion of the 
Vedic canon. 

Alongside with the recitation of Vedic mantras, the recitation 
of passages of the Upanisads seems to have taken place as an 
actual practice. The Code of Mann (VI.S3), in the section de¬ 
scribing the life of a parivrajaka, the fourth asrama, enjoins: 

“Let him constantly recite (those texts of) the Veda which 
reler to the sacrifice, (those) referring to the deities, and (those) 
which treat of the self (adhyatmika) and are contained in 
the Vedanta (the concluding portions of the Veda i e 
Upanisads)” ’ c> 

Wmternitz- further contends that the Upanisads were called 
Vedanta because they were chanted as a sacred and religious 
duty at the very end of a Vedic recital. But no recitation of 
Upamsadic texts was carried out at the very end. on the occasion 
of the great religious rites. The religious ceremonies prescribed 
in ic sutras on rituals have almost no reference to the Upanisads 
One of the obligations directed by the sutras to be performed 
dafiy by the twice-born castes is the Brahma-yajna, which was 
the daily recitation trom the Vedas, but there is no direction to 
recite the Upanisads at the end. In fact the content of the 
recitation was left to individual discretion, a few verses from 
the Rg-veda being sufficient, or something from the four Vedas 
or the brahmanas or even the Puranas. 23 It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the recitation ended with the Upanisads! I 
believe that the definition is best confined to the two meanings 
presented previously. 

With the firm establishment of a Vedanta tradition in later 
centuries, however, which followed and revered the Upanisads. 
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-Vedanta” came to mean not only the Upanisads but now also 

IncLded the literature such as the *+£ 

sii/ra and commentaries and works related to them,- The 
reference now has come to be to "the general position ol the 
Vedanta school”. In relation to the original meaning ol 
Vedanta as explained above, this could be considered as an 
expanded sense, VcMma in the broad sense. The lc™ Vedanta 
philosophy is taken by many scholars in modern India m this 
last sens e y That is, it indicates the philosophy of the school 
oT Vedanta ( Vedania-mdm), and is thus distinguished I rom the 
philosophy of the Upanisads. This is now the usual practice. 

and I shall follow it here. .- ntV . 

(It should be noted, however, that the broad sense of Vedanta 
arose comparatively late, and does not appear in the early period 
ofThe Vedanta school. Wherever the word "Vedanta . even 
in the works of Sankara, it indicates chiefly the Upanisads. and 
does not refer to the Vedanta school taken as °" e of 
orthodox philosophical schools or to the so-called Vedanta 

philosophy of later times). 


Notes 


Upanifcttli 


1. Sayana incorrectly glosses Vecicjnte ca pratifthitali as 

’interpretation of the word Vedanta as ‘the concluding portion of 
the Veda’ was adopted by the Sanrkhya school also. In d.scussmg vulva 
,oj f i • Vedanam avasane;u pathyate. 

(Comm. ad. Yuktidlpika , I, 5), according to Dr. Jikido Nakada, Dr. 

Kane took the phrase as referring to the Advaitins. 

? E g the Chandogya-Upanifad, and the Jaimihlya- Upanifad-Drahimmi 
are instances of this kind. The contents of the beginning portions of these 
Upanisads substantially correspond to that of the Aranyakas 

3. When the whole is divided and numbered in 16 Kapdas, this Upanisad 

corresponds to the Kcinviya -iBr. XVI.3-8. 

4 Eg of the forty Adhyayas of the Vdjasaneyi-Saipluta, the 16th is 

•called the Satarudrlya, the first half (1-16) of the 31st the Punoa-sukun the 
32nd the Tadeva; the beginning (1-6) of the 34th, the Sivasaipkalpa-Upamwd; 
and each is treated as an independent Upanisad. Again, the latter half 
(17- , 2) of the 31st is called the Uttaranarayaija, and this also has a philoso¬ 
phical content. Besides these, it has further been said that the three 
Upanisads, i.e. the Chdgaleya-Up., the Bdfkalamantra-Up., and the Arseya-Up., 
whose original Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered during the 20th century 
(ed. by Adyar Library) should be reckoned among the Old Upanisads. 
Nearly all of these have been included in the Persian translation Oupnek’hat. 
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5. 

Cl. the present work, Part I, Chap. II, Sect 1 , for a discussion of the 

dates 

of composition. 


6 . 

Name of Upanisad 

Name of Its Branch-School 


Kdthaka 

Caraka-Katha (or, Carayanlya- 
Katha) [Black Yajur-Veda] 


Maitrdyani 

Maitrayaniya [Black Yajur-Veda] 


Svetdsvatara 

Svetasvatara [Black Yajur-Veda] 


Mu n dak a 

Saunaka [Atharva-Veda] 


Prasna 

M »» M 99 


Mdndukva 

>> JJ JJ 

7. 

This holds true with 

the Gautama-dhartna-sutra XIX, 121 , in which 


“Upanisad" and “Vedanta" are listed alongside each other, as if the author 
regarded them as different. In the Maskari-b/tdfya there is the comment: 
Upanifado rahasyabrahniandnijVedanta Aranyakdni. In one case “Vedanta" 
meant Upanisads and other sacred scriptures. (KullQka ad Manu VI, 94 ). 

8 . This line occurs in the Bhagavad-Gita XV 15 as the words of the god 
Krsna: “I am the author of the Vedanta, and the knower of the Veda." 

Veddntakrd Vedavid exa cdham. 

The author of the Bhagavad-Gita accordingly regarded the Vedanta 
portion as having a special significance distinct from that of the Veda in 
general. Sankara glossed “author of the Vedanta" as “creator of the tradi¬ 
tion of the purport of the Vedanta" ( Veddntdrthasarjipraddyakjd ), so he 
probably regarded the Upanisads as the Vedanta. Telang, however, asserted 
that Vedanta alluded to here is "the latter portion of the Vedas" and refers 
-specifically to the Aranyaka (SBE. VIII, Intro, pp. 17-18). His reasons are: 
The Bhagavad-Gita was composed towards the end of the period of active 
composition of the Upanisads. Little chronological separation exists be¬ 
tween the two. As proof of this, he cites the passages in the Bhagavad-Gita 
which are in common with many of the Old Upanisads. Therefore, because 
the Upanisads of that time did not have authority as independent sacred 
canons, it must instead be concluded that the Vedanta mentioned here refers 
to the Aranyakas. Hopkins also endorses Telang’s view (GEI , p. 93), which 
seems to have sufficient grounds. The full name of the Bhagavad-Gita is “The 
Secret doctrines sung by the Divine Lord" ( Bhagavad-Gita Upanisadali ), as 
such it professes itself to be an Upanisad in a certain sense. To contrast, 
the Mahdbhdrata (1.1.262-263) upholds that the Aranyakas are the essence of 
the Vedic sacred canon: 

Bhdratasya vapur hy etat satyaip cdmrtam eva ca / 
navanitani ycithd dadhno dvipaddtp brdhmano yathdll262H 
Aranyaka/p ca Vedebhyas causadhibhyo ’nirtmp yathdij 
hraddndni udadhih srestho gaur varitfha catuspadam/1263// 

Further, since the Mahdbhdrata. XII.351.1, ff*., cites the four names, 
Sarpkhya-yoga, Pancaratra, Vedaranyaka and Pasupata as the names of 
existing schools, it is probable that such a school which in particular thought 
highly of the Aranyaka section did in fact exist at that time. 

It can be thought, accordingly, that in the period during which the epics 
and sutras were being produced, the Aranyakas, including, the earliest 
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Upanisads, or sections similar to the Aranyakas, were called Vedanta . 
(A conclusion similar to my own has already been mentioned, very briefly in 
Carpenter: Theism in Mediaeval India, p. 185). 

9. Examples where anta is employed in the sense of “ultimate true view , 
or “ultimate principle” are siddhdnta, rdddhdnta, etc. 

10. MBh. XIV.13, 15. Hopkins: GEl, p. 94. 

11. E.g., Suttanipata. vv. 459, 472. 

12. E.g., ibid., v. 463. The commentary has interpreted it as veddndm 
antam catutthamaggananan gato. Also veddntagti, Vtnaya vol. 1, p. 3 Gaiha. 
Cf. Uddna 4, and 5. 

13. rig palii miliar phyin pa ni rig byed mthah pa ste (Tarkajvala on 
Madhyamakahrdaya. VII1.1.). 

14. Ghate: The Vedanta, p. 135. 

15. It has been said that the Upanisads (Secret Doctrine) arc the essence 
of the Vedas, “tasya vd ctasya yajufo rasa evopanifat." (Sat. Br.X.3, 5, 12). 

16. In the Muktikd-Upatdfad (1.9), the relation between the Vedas and the 
Vedanta is likened to that between sesame and sesame oil. —tilefu tailavad 
Vede Vedantah supratifthitah. 

17. Deussen: SV. p. 3. Anm. 1. 

18^ Cf. A. Weber: Indisehe Studien, X. 128; Cluindogya-Up. IV.10-15. 

19. Winternitz: HIL., I, p. 234. 

">0 The Bohtlingk-Roth Unabridged Dictionary interprets the Vedanta 
in the case of Veddntdvabhrthbpluta (MBh. II.53.1; VIII.90.114) as “the end 
of the Vcdic study” (cf. s.v. “ Vedanta ” in PW.), but here, also, it should be 
interpreted as “the ultimate meaning of the Vedas” (Hopkins: GEl, pp. 

93-94). 

21. Manava-dharma-sdstra 11.140. Cf. the present work. Part II, 
Chap. Ill- Sec. 3. In the sutra literature, it is further laid down that after 
completion of the study of the Vedas, the teacher should teach the special 
doctrines included in the Aranyakas and Upanisads, or special verses like the 
Sakvarl verses, to a student who carries out special vows (Weber: Ind. Studien. 
Vol. X p. 128). It is not directed, however, that he should be specially taught 
the Vedanta section of the Vedic literature last. 

2 i’ The phrase veddiitaip vidhivac chrutvd (Mamt vi, 94) was explained 
by Kulluka as upanifadhdyarthaip grhasthdvasthdydip yathoktddhyayana- 
dltarmdn guntmukhdd avagamya. 

22. Winternitz: HIL., I, p. 234. 

23. A. Hillebrandt: Ritualliteratur, p. 75. 

24. The Veddnta-sdra (1) has: “Vedanta is the Upanisads which are 
the reliable authorities and the Sdriraka-siitra, etc, which supplement them.” 
What is included in this “etc.” is a problem, but Ramatirtha interprets it as 
the Bhdsya and so forth, and Nrsirphasarasvati as the Bhagavad-Gitd and so 
forth. Cf. Sarvasiddhanta-saipgraha. 1.22. Further, the following passage, 
too, may be regarded as an example which interprets the knowledge of the 
Vedanta school as the “Vedanta”: — Veddnta-Sdipkhya-siddhdnta-brahma- 
jndnam vaddmy aham (Garuda-purdna, brahmayajna. 240, quoted in Guha: 
Jivatman, p. [12]). 
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SECTION II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VEDANTA 

As has just been shown, the term “Vedanta” in ancient times 
sometimes indicated the Aranyakas. but later became the name 
employed as a generic term almost exclusively for the Upanisads. 
What then were the Aranyakas and Upanisads ? Their special 
character set the course for a long time of the later Vedanta 
philosophy and must, therefore, be regarded as extremely im¬ 
portant, so I briefly touch on it here. 

The Aranyakas (forest teachings) are so called because they 
record secret doctrines to be handed down by the teachers 
particularly in the forests (aranya), and thus not to be taught in 
the villages. While their contents are mainly theological ex¬ 
planations of rituals similar to those in the Brahmanas, yet inas¬ 
much as they did not merely present, like the original portions of 
the Brahmanas, directions on performance of the various forms 
of sacrifice, but went on into deep philosophical speculations on 
the significance of the religious ceremonies, they became an 
intermediate stepping-stone on the passage from Brahmanas to 
Upanisads. Obviously, in view of the fact that almost all the 
Upanisads of the early period were included within Aranyakas, 
it is difficult to draw a precise dividing line between the contents 
of the Aranyakas and those of the Upanisads. And when the 
system of the four periods of life became firmly established as 
the ideal course of life for a Brahmin, the Aranyakas came to be 
taken as works to be studied by men living in retirement in the 
forests (i.e. those in their third period). 1 

These Aranyakas have some relation to the Vedanta school of 
later centuries, though a slight one, and the Vedanta school is 
based chiefly upon the Upani?adic canon. It is wellknown that 
of all the Vedic texts, the Upanisads include the most philoso¬ 
phical discussions. The word “ Upanijad ” is a noun formed 
originally by the combination of the prefixes upa ni and the root 
sad. Indian scholars from ancient times have also analysed 
and interpreted its meanings variously, and it is still the subject 
of vigorous discussion among modern scholars; but it has been 
mainly taken as meaning “sitting in attendance”, “sitting nearby”, 
and also “sitting in secret meeting”. 2 That is, it originally 
referred to the student’s sitting near the master to receive in¬ 
struction; and since the corollary is that participation of others 
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is excluded, it further implied the meaning of a secret meeting 
and became a concept directly opposed to that of a public 
meeting (par if ad, sampad). Moreover, since there were verbal 
exchanges in the secret meetings, the word Upanisad is employed 
throughout India in the derivative sense of “secret meaning' . 
“secret instruction” and “secret doctrine. “ 3 The final develop¬ 
ment was the universally accepted title of a body of literature 
which recorded secret doctrines (especially philosophical 
doctrines). 

(Upanisad, as the title of the literature, has sometimes been translated 
in Japan as “the inner doctrine writings” or okugi - sho, but there is no 
such translation in the Chinese version of the Buddhist canon.) 

As can be seen from the word itself, the basic character of an 
Upanisad is that it is a record of secret teachings given at a meet¬ 
ing in private, with master and disciple sitting facing each other. 
The Upanisads themselves strictly enjoin that the very secret 
teachings which they expound should be transmitted only to an 
eldest son or to a most trustworthy and able disciple, and must 
not be imprudently spoken of or taught to others. 4 Accordingly, 
even among the Brahmins, the privileged class in ancient Indian 
society, the Upanisads were transmitted in complete secrecy, 
particularly among the section of philosophical and intellectual 
culture. 

It has been said that the Upanisads were originally works 
clarifying the ultimate meaning of the Vedas as the Vedanta, 
but the Upanisadic “ultimate meaning of the Vedas” was. from 
the viewpoint of the Vedic canon in general, clearly a new idea, 
and to the ordinary man of that time appeared as a new and 
strange teaching. Accordingy, this new idea was passed down 
from master to disciple in complete secrecy; it remained something 
whispered in private among the new thinkers, and was never 
disclosed to the world at large. The thought expounded in the 
Upanisads is the secret teachings which they were afraid to declare 
in public to the common people of the time. And the lact that 
these, as secret teachings, had to be kept hidden from the people 
in general, show's that the teachings of the Upanisads differed 
very much from the general thought of the Vedas, the religious 
scriptures of the Aryan race of that time. 

The Upanisads area collection of the various secret teachings 
both known to and selected by the Brahmins of the time, and 
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their compilers were undoubtedly orthodox Brahmins devoted 
to the Vedas; but the expounders of the numerous doctrines 
in the Upanisads were not necessarily only Brahmins. It has 
frequently been pointed out by scholars that there is a conspi¬ 
cuous influence in them from the thought ot the ruling caste ot 
the time. Again, wives 3 and those of humble birth 6 also openly 
participated in the philosophical discussions quite fearlessly. 
No matter how lowly the birth might have been, it was accepted 
that one who spoke the truth had the same qualifications as 
Brahmins. 7 Accordingly, there are not a few ideas in the 
Upanisads, which from the viewpoint of the ancient orthodox 
Brahmanism, would appear unorthodox. Here the position ot 
the new thought, revolting against the old thinking, can be found, 
and for that reason the Upanisads had indeed to be treated as a 
secret teaching. And when the Vedic canon was completely 
made up into the form extant today, such secret teachings were 
also compiled and appended on to the tail-end; their special 
character and significance, however, had already been marked 
out, and in later centuries they were called by the special name 
“Vedanta”. 

In what points, then, do the Upanisads differ from the general 
Vedic canon formulated prior to them ? What are the special 
features of the thinking of the Upanisads ? 

Since the Upanisads 8 are. as already stated, the collected works 
of new thinking in the orthodox brahmanic line from before the 
appearance of the Buddha and continuing after, the currents of 
thoughts within them are various and manifold and cannot be 
completely summarized in one generalization; however, if one 

were to try to find a particular common feature among the various 

ideas in them, one could say that it is the esteem of the supreme 
value of knowledge. Previously, the Vedas had ordained, and 
discussed in detail, the main religious rites to be performed by 
the Aryans. In other words, they are chiefly concerned with 
religious behaviour ( karman ). Against this, however, the 
Upanisads regard “knowledge” as important. They say that 
the religious ceremonies themselves, if performed after knowing 
their true meaning, will have their effects increased and multi¬ 
plied. And knowledge of the true significance of the religious 
ceremonies had always been emphasized in the Upanisads, 
inasmuch as it was believed by those who investigated the true 
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significance of the religious ceremonies, that these ancient 
ceremonies embodied both abstractly and concretely the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe and humanity, and so the metaphysical 
significance of the universe itself and humanity itself further 
came to be considered. Speculation in quest of the Absolute 
was continued for several generations. At the beginning, 
certain of the items and elements related to the religious cere¬ 
monies were regarded as absolute; but finally the thinkers came 
to assume that the Atman or the Brahman was the Absolute. 
Here the philosophy of the Upanisads reached its peak. If we 
were to know the Atman or the Brahman, we could reach the 
absolute state of acceptance of what life brings in serenity of 
mind. That is liberation, and it cannot be reached by means 
of rituals—this was the teaching. Accordingly, all the thinkers 
in the Upanisads regarded knowledge highly, and accepted that 
it had supernormal mystical powers in it. They believed that 
unless knowledge, in some sense, controls its objects, it is nothing. 
And they thought that such knowledge endowed with mystical 
power should be retained by only a few selected individuals, 
and should not be transmitted to the people at large. Their 
regard for their own teachings as a secret doctrine and their 
reluctance to impart it lightly to others, came partly from the 
mystical nature of this knowledge. Because this view which 
stresses knowledge, and the usual view in the Vedas which stresses 
religious conduct, are mutually opposed, thinkers of later cen¬ 
turies divided the entire Vedic sacred canon into two : the section 
on rites (Karma-kanda), and the section on knowledge ( Jhana- 
kdnda or brahma-kdnda). The former is the section which 
ordains the actual practices of the rites, and expatiates on their 
rewards; it corresponds mainly to the Samhitas and Brahmanas 
of the Vedas. The latter is the section which teaches cognition 
of truth, and refers to the Upanisads. While the Upanisads 
are contained within the Vedas, they are nevertheless very 
different from the thought of the Vedas in general in this point. 

Thus the Upanisads emphasize knowledge, and cognition of 
the Absolute in particular, but what is this Absolute which is to 
be cognized ? On this point, the explanations in the various 
passages of the Upanisads are by no means in accord. In 
addition to the creator Prajapati, other things related to the 
rituals have already been set up as the fundamental principle in 
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the development of the world in the Brahmana literature; and 
in the Upanisads, still others have been assumed as the funda¬ 
mental principle. Chief among them are the following : 

1. Natural objects such as wind, water, ether, etc. 9 Although 
these are frequently regarded as the world-principle in the 
Vcdic Samhitas, they are no more than merely mentioned in the 
Upanisads. 

2. Vital force (prana).™ This was widely regarded in Vedic 
literature in general as the individual subject or the essential 
hfclorce of each individual existence, but also at the same time 
identical with the supreme principle of the myriad existences. 

3. Consciousness (vijnana). 11 This is a word meaning in¬ 
dividual cognition, but is sometimes proposed as a metaphysical 
principle, which should be called pure spirit or absolute spirit. 

P nma l man). 12 This word originally meant 
*J 1 ™" ;° r human being”, but already in the final period of the 
• eca 11 was being taken as the fundamental principle which 
evolves the universe. Again, it was also used in the sense of 
the basic substance of the individual person” and “the spiritual 
self. The more importance given to “purusa” as a philosophical 
concept, the less was its personal significance though that was 
never altogether extinguished. 

5. Being (sat). 13 This is particularly stressed in the meta¬ 
physics of Uddalaka Aruni. 

6. Non-being ( asat ). 14 

7. That which is neither being nor non-being. 15 

8. The Unevolved (avyakrta). 16 

9. The Inner Ruler (antaryamin). So-called because it 
exists latently within the myriad beings and controls them. 17 

10. The Idestructible ( aksava ). 18 

11. Presiding Deity. This is particularly stressed in the 
Upanisads Isa , Svetasvatara , etc. 

12. Brahman. “Brahman” meant originally the hymns, 
sacrificial adresses and incantations of the Vedas and, further, 
the mystical power latent in them, but it finally was taken among 
the Brahmins who respected the Vedic rituals, as the usual term 
for the fundamental principle of the world. The word in time 
lost its original meaning in the Vedanta school to become a 
technical term used only for the Absolute itself. 

13. Atman. The word “atman” originally meant “Breath”, 
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but it was also employed derivatively in the sense of “vital force , 
“body”, and further became a word meaning "one's self". As a 
philosophical concept, it was taken as a technical term meaning 
“one’s ego”, “one's self”, and further, “soul . 

Thus, each one of these many principles has been set up as 
the world-principle, the Absolute, in the respective passages of 
the Upanisads, where it is asserted that this evolved and brought 
about the formation of the phenomenal world, and perhaps 
also maintains and controls the entire world. Because these 
principles are concepts formally difiering from one another, 
their mutual relations thereupon become a problem, already 
discussed in the Upanisads themselves. But later, in the Vedanta 
school, they really form a central problem of discussion. At 
any rate one can say that to assume a unique fundamental 
principle and to explain the manifold and diverse aspects of the 
phenomenal world as based upon that principle, is one of the 
common characteristics of the thought of the Upanisads. 

These characteristics of thought were inherited by the later 
Vedanta philosophy, and formed its central topics. And because 
of differences in opinion on these problems, the various sub¬ 
schools within the Vedanta school came to be set up independently 
in later centuries. 

In connection with the differences of opinions on metaphysical 
problems, it must further be sufficiently noted that there were 
also differences about practice among the Upanisadic philoso¬ 
phers themselves. Among the men who gave instructions on 
the knowledge of the Absolute, there were, as already mentioned, 
kings, nobles, and warriors, and alongside them were also those 
who had come from lowly classes. But the doctrines in the 
Upanisads were set forth and also compiled by the Brahmins 
chiefly. Even from the viewpoint of class , accordingly, those 
expounders were of varying status. And their actual ways of 
life were not necessarily similar. The kings and nobles perhaps 
lived in magnificent castles or mansions, employed many retai¬ 
ners, and may have indulged in a sumptuous life. On the other 
hand, there were some sages like Raikva, who lived as a wanderer, 
and suffering from a skin disease. The lives of even the 
Brahmins who appear in the Upanisads were not always similar. 
Some lived in colossal mansions, maintained many disciples, and 
instructed on the Vedas, always carrying out the rituals. They 
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married, led a family life, and had wife and children. 
That is to say, while continuing a life as ‘‘head of the house” 

( grhastha )> 10 they sought after the truth of Atman, and also 
instructed others about it. Occasionally, they also became the 
teachers of kings and nobles. As against these, however, there 
were also many Brahmins who extolled the life of a wandering 
mendicant. They renounced their families, severed relations 
with their wives, relinquished all property, position, and fame, 
became penniless and propertyless, and plunged into a life of 
seclusion, becoming friends with the passing clouds and running 
waters, or wandering. 20 They thought that only in such a life 
could they actually realize the Atman. Here one can find 
remarkable differences in practical life. For example, even 
supposing the standpoint after one has finished the period as a house¬ 
holder, that one enters on the life of a recluse or a wanderer, it is 
difficult to find any way to reconcile the concept of practice, 
which stresses the former, with the concept of practice, which 
gives absolute significance to the latter. 

The Upanisads have recorded intact the variances of opinion 
on the problems of practice, but have not given any conclusion 
at all. The attempts to come to a conclusion about them later 
brought about the formulation of many diverse theories on 
practice within the Vedanta school itself. 

Notes 

1. Wintcrnitz: HIL., I, p. 234, n.l. 

2. Several theories are briefly introduced in Arthur Anthony Macdonell 
and Arthur Berriedale Keith: Vcdic Index of Names and Subjects (Delhi 
etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1958), pp. 91-92. 

3. Examples in which the word “Upanisad” is used in the sense of “a 
secret significance” or “a secret theory” can be found throughout the general 
literature of the orthodox Brahmanic line. The word “Upanisad” had been 
employed in nearly the same meaning already in the Brahmana literature 
(cf. Macdonell and Keith: Vcdic Index , s.v. “Upanisad”); and the Upanisadic 
canon had also interpreted the word “Upanisad” in the same sense as rahasya 
(secret). In the Upanisads, phrases such as ity upanisad and iti rahasyam, 
in the sense of “the foregoing is a secret teaching”, frequently appear. The 
Upanisadic canon itself has sometimes been called rahasya {Mann. 11.140, 
165; XI.262. Cf. the present work, Part II, Chap. Ill, Sect. 3.). In addition, 
secret formulae, secret spells, and secret directions etc. have been called 
Upanisad (Winternitz: HIL., I, p. 244, n. 3). In the Buddhist canon, how¬ 
ever, upanisad is employed in a completely different sense (cf. U. Wogihara: 
Lexikalisches aus der Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 19). 
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4. Chand. Up. III. 11, 5-6; Brhad. Up. VI.3.12; £vet. Up. VI,22; Muitri- 
Up., VI.29. 

5. In the Brhad. Up. III.6, and III.8, because Gargi, the daughter of 
Vacaknu, frequently asks the sage Yajnavalkya penetrating questions, 
he finally says “do not question too much...” Again, in the Brhad. Up. 
11*4. and IV.5, Yajnavalkya teaches his wife Maitreyi the philosophical knowl¬ 
edge related to the Atman. 

6. The intelligent Raikva was a wanderer who had been afflicted with a 
skin disease, but because he possessed metaphysical knowledge of the 
Absolute, he was as arrogant as a king. He was not a Brahmin, but as he 
possessed the knowledge of Brahman, he was titled “Brahmana.” (Chand. 
Up. IV. 1-3). 

7. Chand. Up. IV, 4 (the story of Satyakama Jabala). 

8. For the time being, I shall only treat here the Old Upanisads. 

9. In regards to the canonical grounds one by one, cf. the present work, 
Part II, Chap. I, Sect. 5, item 2. 

10. Cf. the present work, Vol. Ill, Part VI, commentary note on 1.6 of 
the Mandukya Kdrikds. 

11. Cf. the present work. Part II, Chap. I, Sect, 2. 

12. Cf. the present work, Part II, Chap. I, Sect. 5, item 2. 

13. Chand. Up. VI.2.2. 

14. RV. X, 72, 23; X, 129, 4; Tail. Up. II., 7; Chand. Up.. Ill, 19, 1. 

15. Purusasukta (RV. X.129). This hymn also came to be regarded later 
as an independent Upanisad. 

16. Brhad. Up. 1.4.7. 

17. Ibid. Ill, 7. 

18. Ibid. Ill, 8. 

19. When Uddalaka Aruni instructed his beloved son Svctaketu in such 
philosophical views, he was a householder (grhastha). (Chand. Up.V 1.1) 
Yajnavalkya had two wives. He instructed his wife Maitreyi on the Atman 
before he left home for the forest. Again, Satyakama Jabala was also a man 
in lay life (Chand. Up. IV.10). Further in the Chand. Up. VIII. 15, a life away 
from home is not regarded as a necessary prerequisite in order to attain the 
Brahman. 

20. Particularly Brhad. Up. III.5.1; IV.4.22. 

SECTION III. THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE FORMULATION OF 
THE VEDANTA SCHOOL 

Insofar as it has generally been thought that the Upanisads are 
the works which expound philosophical theories, the “philosophy 
of the Upanisads” is frequently mentioned to such an extent 
that if one says “Indian philosophy”, Western intellectuals in 
particular will associate it first of all with the Upanisads. Again, 
philosophers, like Deussen who was a great admirer of the 
Upanisads, have expounded a “system” of the thought in the 
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Upanisads. However, an examination of the contents of the 
Upanisads themselves will show that they were never confined to 
profound philosophical doctrines. All sorts of miscellaneous 
ideas, injunctions, incantations, theological interpretations 
conversations, traditions, and so forth, regarded at the time as 
secret principles or secret teachings, were assembled and set 
down without any sequence; and even the sections which do 
bear on what may be called philosophical thought are really 
only including that as one of the secret teachings. And since 
the parts which do specially expound, philosophical thinking 
in clear and distinct terms are made up mostly of conversations 
and dialogues between master and disciple, father and child, 
husband and wife, etc., or else records of debates held in public 
places, various and diverse philosophical thoughts are expounded 
in them; but neither is there any record of the speculations of 
one philosopher, nor is there any collection of the thought of 
philosophers belonging to a definite philosophical school founded 
by one person. These sections are no more than mere extracts 
from the various secret beliefs which many orthodox Brahmins, 
living over a period of several centuries after the appearance of 
Sakyamuni, had advocated or adopted; the dates of these thin¬ 
kers, moreover, differ greatly from one another, and there are 
not a few cases in which the name of the advocate of a special 
doctrine has not been clearly recorded. And some among 
them were not Brahmins, but belonged either to the Ksatriya 
class or to the lowest class. Instead of being cnuaht up wholly 
in the traditional teaching of the Brahmins, they attempted free 
and independent speculations. Needless to say, therefore 
accordingly, the thoughts expounded in each part of the 
Upanisads differ greatly from one another. 1 They extend from 
naive and puerile thoughts, characteristic of primitive people, 
up to the highest development of philosophical thinking. 

In such circumstances, no. philosophical school had yet been 
set up, nor had any fixed doctrine been established. “The 
Philosophy of the Upanisads” is a title like “philosophy prior 
to Socrates” or “the system of Old Testament ideas”. One can 
see common tendencies, characteristics and historical signifi¬ 
cances but nothing like a “system” of Upanisadic philosophy, 
is possible at all. If one tries to discover a “system”, one can 
occasionally find some systematic explanations of a sort in the 
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individual conversations or in individual passages out of the 
Upanisadic corpus. These systematic explanations, however, 
are extremely brief and were never put together in a complex 
detailed form. Accordingly, the “systems in the schools ol 
Indian philosophy or later centuries and those of modern 
Western philosophy are greatly different. The philosophical 
thought in the Upanisads was, after all, a philosophy in the 
process of formulation; and one cannot say that it is pure, 
logical and systematic speculation. 

Since various philosophical thoughts are thus jumbled together 
in the Upanisads, it seems quite natural that there should indeed 
be contradictions among the various views. However, in their 
putting together of the Upanisads, the Brahmin scholars avoided 
any deep examination of these contradictions and differences, 
in each sub-school, they codified, without additions and in almost 
the same form, the traditionally accepted secret teachings and 
philosophical theories into one Upanisads, appended this to the 
last part of the Vedic sacred canon, and conferred upon it the 
sacred authority of divine revelation. Since the schools who 
were the compilers probably had already been influenced by the 
advanced new thought, they perhaps did not accept liter ully 
naive and primitive thoughts such as these of the oldest part of 
the Upanisads. By that time, however, this naive and primitive 
thinking had also been handed down as firmly established 
doctrine, so much so that it could no longer be completely dis¬ 
carded; so they retained along with the advanced new doctrines, 
the primitive, naive and puerile ideas as they were, and incor¬ 
porated them into the sacred canon. And both went on to possess, 
in later periods, equal authority as sacred revelation on the same 
.level. 

Many Upanisads were compiled in this way in the various 
Vedic sub-schools; and when later they had to be revered and 
worshipped as an absolutely authoritative sacred canon of 
divine revelation, the thinkers of later centuries who revered the 
Upanisads were under the pressure of the need to resolve some¬ 
how the contradictions among the various ideas. If theory “A'’ 
contradicts theory “B”, it is impossible to admit both at the 
same time. Truth must be only one. Various contradictory 
philosophical theories have been expounded in the Upanisads, 
.but which one ought to be regarded as the teaching which 
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expounds the ultimate truth ? One must first pick out, from 
among the theories in the Upanisads, the true teaching, which 
can be literally accepted. This was their first task. Yet, even 
if one determined the true theory in this way, further problems 
remain. If one were to make any one of the various doctrines 
of the Upanisads the correct theory or the true theory, how ought 
he to regard the other theories which contradict it ? Since the 
Upanisads are given absolute authority as sacred canon in the 
orthodox Brahmanic teaching, it could not be allowed that some 
theories be regarded as true and others as false, for all the theo¬ 
ries expounded in them have to be true. If any one of the 
theories were to be made the true teaching, then what is its 
relation to the other theories ? Again, why is it that such differ¬ 
ent and diverse teachings are expounded in the Upanisad canon ? 
The resolution and elucidation of such difficult questions became 
the second task of the scholars of later centuries who revered 
the Upanisads. And they came to be chiefly engaged in the 
unificative interpretation of the Upanisads. 

These students of the sacred canon, as a matter of course, 
commented upon and explained, one after another, the words 
and sentences in the Upanisads. For them, such efforts were 
not a particularly difficult task. Why ? As the Brahmin 
scholars of that time carried out their daily conversations and 
writings in a Sanskrit which was almost the same as that in the 
Upanisads, they were easily able to understand the significance 
of the words and phrases in the Upanisadic works; all they had 
to do was to offer commentaries cither on some of the obsolete 
words whose meaning had become unclear by that time, or on 
the ancient style of the grammar. Because they thus recognized 
that it was not usually necessary to comment upon each word 
and each phrase of the Upanisads, the scholars of the sacred 
canon of that time devoted most of their energies to the elucida¬ 
tion of the meaning of individual passages in the Upanisads, 
their connection with other passages, the similarities and differ¬ 
ences between all the passages, and to a clear unifying interpre¬ 
tation of the import of the Upanisads as a whole. And because 
research in this sense formed their principal task, the motive of a 
unifying interpretation behind their intellectual research also in¬ 
fluenced the interpretation of each letter and word in the sacred 
canon; there are not a few cases in which they came to add 
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extremely forced and distorted interpretations on individual 
passages. 2 Particularly as the Upanisads contain various 
contradictory theories, and because the students of the sacred 
canon were under the obligation to think that all of them taught 
the same import, if they were to faithfully interpret and explain 
the import of a certain passage, they could not but give a tar- 
fetched and strained explanation to the words of other individual 
passages contradicting it. For to interpret all the passages 
consistently along a single line and yet to accept all the teachings 
as they stand, is an impossibility. 

Now, an interpretative study of the sacred canon in this sense 
is possible only where the interpreter himself holds to a parti¬ 
cular philosophical view. The demand for a unifying interpreta¬ 
tion of the whole body of Upanisads, accordingly, gave rise to 
consciously held distinct and personal philosophical positions 
among the interpreters of the sacred canon themselves. They 
then took as a basis certain of the thoughts expounded in various 
Upanisads, and upon them, established philosophical theories 
of their own, in accordance with these, they then systematized 
and organized the doctrines of the Upanisads. Thus, a Vedanta 
school arose as an intellectual tradition. 

In this way, the men of the Vedanta school took on the task 
of philosophical interpretation and still more thorough-going 
elucidation of the various ideas expounded in the Upanisads; but 
when it came to actually carrying out the study, the philosophical 
position of each thinker was bound to be somewhat different. 
For instance, one accepted the non-duality of Brahman and 
Atman expounded in the Upanisads as the ultimate truth, whereas 
another emphasized the idea of the development in Brahman 
itself, which is equally taught in the Upanisads. This is the 
kind of difference which appears. Accordingly, depending on 
the different standpoint, as to which of the various doctrines in 
the Upanisads were accepted as the fundamental truth, there 
arose automatically corresponding variances among the doc¬ 
trines of the philosophers belonging to the Vedanta school. Still 
more refined sub-divisions arose in mutual opposition within the 
Vedanta school itself, and their protagonists engaged rigorously 
in lively debates. Although the academic world has hitherto held 
that the division of sub-schools within the Vedanta school belongs 
to the period after Sankara, this state of affairs existed long before 
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uence, in particular, of the philosophy ofMahayana Buddhism on 
the Advaita school of the early period; that of the Samkhya school 
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on the Ramanuja school, the Nimbarka school, the Vallabha 
school, and the later Advaita school: and that of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school on the Madhva school. The influence, then, 
of the thought of other schools can also be found in varying 
degrees in the Vedanta thinkers of the early period; to make this 
influence clear is the proposed programme of the present work. 
Since the Vedanta school itself split up into numerous ramified 
schools and adopted ideas from the other schools, the history of 
Vedanta philosophy is really something like a miniature copy or 
reflection of the entire history of Indian philosophy. 

It may then be said that this Vedanta study itself was already 
a “philosophy” as for example with Sankara. Among his argu¬ 
ments, passages from the Upanisads are copiously quoted; but 
these are chiefly cited as canonical authority in sections which 
inquire into the actual meaning of the sacred texts, when lie is 
refuting a conflicting theory within the Vedanta school. But 
when he attacks the ideas of other schools he no longer refers to 
the Upanisadic sacred canon, but mainly engaged in dialectics 
in purely logical fashion. The sacred texts may be quoted as 
authority among those who accept them as such, but lie fully 
realized that against those who deny their authority, it is point¬ 
less to cite them. 

This being the character of the Vedanta philosophy, its investi¬ 
gations, while always accepting a close connection with the 
thinking of the Upanisads, still have to proceed tentatively inde¬ 
pendently of it. And whenever one conducted research on the 
thought of Sankara in the past, there had been a tendency in 
the academic world of both India and the West to present the 
thinking of Sankara alongside that of the Upanisads, a corpus 
embodying ideas a thousand years prior to Sankaia, this tendency 

is very superficial in scholarship. 

Further, the schools accepting the Upanisads as their sacred 
texts are by no means limited to the Vedanta school alone. For 
the schools of the orthodox Brahmin line did in general accept 
the Vedas as sacred authority, and accordingly more or less 
acknowledged the authority of the Upanisads as one section of 
the Vedas. The Upanisads are actually frequently quoted as 
sacred authority in the principal works of these schools. 4 For 
example, the Nyaya school, as well as the Vaisesika school, took a 
position of pluralistic realism, and is therefore in its philosophical 
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leanings completely different from monistic thought nevertheless 
whenever it discusses the Sup.erne Deity, it frequently quotes 
passages from the Upanisads as authority. Again, we see in the 
works of later centuries of the Sariikhya school that, insofar as 
it tries to demonstrate that its own theories are based upon the 
Vedas, it irequcntly quotes passages from the Upanisads. And 
it seems that such a tendency existed in the Sariikhya school 
Irom failly ancient times. Since it is repeatedly asserted in the 
first sections of the Brahma-sutra that it is not true that some 
Upanisadic passages expound Sariikhya theories, there probably 
did exist at that time some who interpreted passages of the 
Upanisads in terms of Sariikhya theories. Since there actually are 
theories which can be regarded as the sources of Sariikhya views, 
and as there are not a few expository passages especially in Old 
Upanisads of both the middle and late periods, which seem to 
have perhaps been adopted from Sariikhya doctrines, it is not 
at all strange that the Sariikhya school quoted passages from the 
Upanisads as sacred authority for its own theories. The case 
is the same with the Yoga school also. 

Thus while the Upanisads were revered as sacred authority 
by the schools ot the orthodox Brahmanic line, schools other 
than the Vedanta school had previously perfected their respective 
systems of thought based upon independent philosophical specu¬ 
lation, and adopted passages of the Upanisads as their authority 
only from those sections in the Upanisads which coincided witli 
the corresponding ideas within the framework of their own 
thought-systems. They did not at all try to follow the Upani¬ 
sads in every respect. The Vedanta school on the other hand 
regai ded the Upanisads as a whole as absolutely authoritative 
sacied texts, and, at least superficially, held firmly to the attitude 
that it must not accept any thought which contradicted them, 
no matter how slightly. And it has always sought in the Upa¬ 
nisads for the sacred authority of any philosophical assertion 
whatsoever. And while it has been impossible, at times, to find 
those relied grounds, the Upanisads were still to be relied upon. 
Accordingly, while other schools do not more than refer to pass¬ 
ages in the Upanisads as merely intellectual corroborating evi¬ 
dence for their own philosophical ideas, the Vedanta school, on 
the othei hand, went progressively on from an interpretative, aca¬ 
demic study of the Upanisads to consideration of philosophical 
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problems. Theoretical speculation is primary in other schools, 
with the Upanisads trailing along after but it is exactly the 
opposite in the Vedanta school, at least on the surface. 

In this sense, the Vedanta school is that unique school which tries 
reverently to follow the Upanisads as a whole; and conversely, 
all students who have such an attiiude, regardless of their actual 
thinking, can be counted among those in the Vedanta school. 
This character is particularly conspicuous in the case of Madhva 
of the 13th century. Despite the fact that he advocated a 
philosophical theory very different from the general thinking of 
the Upanisads, since he outwardly professed himself to be an 
absolutely faithful interpreter of the Upanisads, his traditional 
line has likewise been regarded as a sub-school within the 
Vedanta school. He has offered very forced interpretations of 
individual sentences in the Upanisads, and just because he was a 
Vedanta student, he also set forth some far-fetched and strained 
explanations; someone of another school would never have 
recognized such a necessity. Despite the fact, accordingly, that 
the general tendencies of the Vedanta school are extremely 
complicated and divergent, one may say that in the respect that 
they have always endeavoured to tie up with the Upanisads in 
all aspects, they can sharply be distinguished from other schools. 
Indeed, it is the Vedanta school which is the only traditional 
school to inherit and develop the thought of the Upanisads. 


Notes 

1. For actual examples in which theories in the Upanisads contradict 
one another, cf. Ghate: The Vedcinta , p. 50. 

2. E.g., Sankara, the author of the oldest extant commentary on the 
Upanisads, has frequently offered extremely forced interpretations. For an 
example, cf. Thibaut: The Vedanta-sutra , SBE. XXXIV, Intro., pp. evii- 
cxiv. 

3. Similarly, even the Mimamsa school, which belongs to the orthodox 
Brahmanic line and which regards the Vedas as absolute, after Kumarila, 
attacked the Vedanta philosophy. Cf. the present work, Part II, Chap. 
Ill, Sect. 5. 

4. Since, however, it is explained in the Veddntasdra , 146 ff., that various 
schools including the Buddhists and the Lokayatas have made passages of 
the Upanisads their sacred authority, Hume (The Thirteen Principal Upani- 
shads, p. 2) took it as meaning that even the Buddhists and the Lokayatas 
regarded the Upanisads as sacred texts. But this is not a fact and was 
probably a forced ascription by Vedanta thinkers of later centuries. 
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SECTION IV. OTHER NAMES OF THE VEDANTA SCHOOL 


We shall next survey the names by which the Vedanta school 
and its doctrines were generally called in India; and. by means 
of tin's survey, we shall get new light on its special character. 

The original term for the Vedanta school was “Vedanta-vada,” 
and students of this school have been called “Vedanta-vadin” 
or “Vedantin.” 

Vedanta-vada : The Bohtlingk-Roth Unabridged Dictionary 
lists only “SDS.XIII.267” as an example of this word, but 
Bhaskara had already called his own school by this name; and, 
going back even earlier, the Buddhist Bhavya (sixth century) 
had referred to rig byed kyi mthar smra ba (i.e., Vedanta-vada), 
Miadhyamaka-hrdaya, VIII, 1: 23) 

Vedanta-vadin : Similarly, the Bdhtlingk-Roth Unabridged 
Dictionary has it that this designation has appeared only in the 
Tattvasamasa; Schmidt, in his Nachtrdge, says that it also 
appeared in the Yasastilaka (11.269.23), a Campu written in 
959 A.D. by Somadeva, a Jain of the Digambara Sect; Sankara 
himself, however, who was earlier than these, called the scholars 
of his own school Vedanta-vadin.- Much earlier Bhavya called 
this school Vedantavadinf The same is true of Bhaskara. 1 
These scholars, accordingly, had already the self-awareness 
of themselves as Vedanta scholars. The Jain scholar Mallavadin 
(eighth century) and the Buddhist scholar Advayavajra 
(11th Century) also referred to the Vedanta-vddins. 5 There are 
some lare cases in which Mimamsakas are called Vedantavadins. 
Manibhadra, a later Jain scholar, called Jaimini a Purva- Vedanta- 
vadin.' 6 


Vedantin : This designation, on the other hand, seems to have 
been formulated comparatively late. It seems, according to the 
Bohtlingk-Roth Unabridged Dictionary, that it had been used 
generally in India mostly during later centuries. Sankara never 
used the term in his Brahma-sutra-bhasya. and no example of its 
use exists prior to him in the Vedanta school; but it appears in 
works by Anandagiri 7 and Madhava. 8 And before them, the 
term had also been cited in the Yogavasiftha (IV, 21, 26) and in 
the beginning of the drama Mahanataka. 9 Further, a term 
resembling it, Vedantika Brahmavedantavid was used in the 
Vilawnacarita. 10 
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Moreover, since the Vedanta school is the school devoted to 
the Upanisads, as already mentioned, it is called Aupanisada, 
Anpanifadika, and Upanifad-vadin. 

According to the Bohtlingk-Roth Unabridged Dictionary, 
the word Aupanisada, as the name of a school, made its 
appearance in the writings of the Advaita school in extremely 
late centuries. Sankara himself, however, had already named 
his own school Aupanisada , u and called the doctrines of his 
school Aupanisadam 12 darsanam ; however he interpreted the 
term in a broad sense, and called those like Bhartt prapanca, 
whose views contradicted his own, “men who call themselves 
students of the Upanisads” (Aupanifadammanyah ). 13 Again, 
Santaraksita, of nearly the same period as Sankara, called the 
Vedanta school Aupanisada, and Kamalasila called it Aitpa- 
nisadika , 14 Tracing back even further, Aupanisada has been cited 
in the Harsacarita 16 by Ban a as an independent school along¬ 
side other schools. Again, the term Upanisadvadin, which 
has the same import, cannot be found in a general Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionary, but Sankara has called himself by that title , 16 and it 
has appeared twice in the Bodhicaryavatara-pahjikd 17 by 
Prajnakaramati also. 

Since the Vedanta school takes as its principal mission the 
exhaustive discussion of Brahman, the central theme of the 
Upanisads. it styles itself brahma-vada, and calls its students 
brahma-vadin. Brahma-vada originally meant “religious 
discussion” in the Vedic literature, and later was sometimes used 
in the sense of “discussion on Brahman ”; 18 but Sankara clearly 
used it as a technical term to mean the philosophical position of 
his own school . 13 In some cases, Sankara has also used the 
word Brahma-karana-vada 20 (the theory which takes Brahman 
as the world-cause), which he probably understood in the same 
sense as the other word. The word brahma-vadin in early 
Vedic literature 21 also meant similarly “he who relates the 
sacred truths”, “Vedic scholar,” and “theologian”, and even 
later on was used in such a sense ; 22 but with the establishment of 
the Vedanta school, it came to be taken as a designation for the 
students of this school. It had already been taken as a name of 
the students of this school in the Vdyu-Purdna 23 and in the 
Harsacarita by Bana , 2 ' 1 and Bhartrhari also was called such ; 25 
Sankara chooses this name frequently more than any other, to 
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refer to the philosophical position of his own school . 26 Now. 
even the scholars within the Vedanta school who entertained 
heretical theories are included within the term brahma-vadin.- 1 
Asvaghosa, the Buddhist poet, also called the advocates of 
Samkhya-yoga theories similar to those of the Vedanta, parama- 
brahma-vddin. 2S Vedanta scholars, even after Sankara, have 
called in general their own school brahmavadin . 29 “Those who 
follow Brahman”). 

It brahma-vada and brahma-vadin could mean the Vedanta 
school, then atma-vada and dtma-vddin should also be capable 
of being a name for the Vedanta school, since atman is a central 
concept in the Upanisads, on the same level as Brahman. Exam¬ 
ples actually exist in which atman has been used in that sense . 30 but 
atma-vada has never been confined to the Vedanta school alone. 
For example, the dtma-vddin mentioned by Sankara . 31 refers 
rather to the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. And excepting the 
Lokayatikas and the Buddhists, the other schools have in fact 
been included within dtma-vddin. Other schools, however, 
have assumed other metaphysical substances and principles 
besides the atman. while the Vedanta school maintains 
that the atman alone is the unique substance or the central 
1 undamental principle. Accordingly, whenever one says dtmaikatva- 
paksa , 32 or dtmaikatva-darsin , 33 he is referring to the Vedanta 
school, and particularly to the philosophical standpoint of 
Sankara. 

The names mentioned above are applicable to all the sub¬ 
schools of the Vedanta school in general, but the systems of 
Sankara and Gaudapada within the Vedanta school can be 
called in particular advaita-vddin , 31 or advaitin (non-diialistic 
monistic school), and their doctrines can be termed advaita , 
or advaita-vdda (non-dualistic monism ). 35 Striking enough, the 
Buddhist Vijnanavadins called themselves Advaitavadinah. 36 
The word advaita existed before Sankara ; 37 but such a term, 
as the name of a school, came first to be employed in later centu¬ 
ries . 38 and Sankara himself did not proclaim it . 39 Since he, 
however, called his own doctrine “the theory of non-difference” 
(abheda-darsana),‘ 10 and clearly called it “the denial of dualism” 
f dvaitavadapratifedha) , 1 1 it is in no way unwarranted that men of 
later centuries gave the appellation “non-dualistic monism” to 
his doctrine. The doctrines of his system have also sometimes 
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been called in later centuries “absolute non-dualism” ( kevald- 
dvaita ) 12 or “pure non-dualism” ( suddhddvaita ). 13 

Occasionally the term advayavddin also is used . 11 This 
“non-dualistic monism” or its exponents can also be called 
mdyd-vdda or mayd-vddin. The most ancient use of this 
example known at present exists in the Padma-puruna x: ' ; occa¬ 
sionally the exponents were called “Maya-Vedantins ,” 40 and 
Bhaskara, in rejecting the Sankara theory, called it mdyd-vdda 
in his Brahma-sutra-bhdfyaf 7 but Sankara himself never called 
his theory mdyd-vdda , and. moreover, none of the thinkers 
prior to him had ever proclaimed it as their own theory. Mdyd- 
vdda may be said to be the idea that only the Brahman is real, 
and that everything else is completely phantasmagoric or false . 18 
but this term is not applicable to Sankara’s philosophical theo¬ 
ries . 19 Rather, the name is a derogatory term which the men 
of other systems within the Vedanta school used for the thought 
of Sankara or to the thought resembling his. Originally, the 
term mdyd-vdda, always carried an implication of rejection . 60 
in later centuries, however, even the Advaita school came to 
admit that this designation was adopted as a name of its own 
theories . 61 Maya-vada is sometimes divided into the “ancient 
maya-vada” (Jaran-mdyd-vadin) and the “recent maya-vada” 
(sale fan-maya- vdda ). 62 

Mdyd-vdda was vigorously criticized by other sects within the 
same Vedanta school on the point that its thought resembles 
that of Buddhist theories. Mdyd-vdda had already been criti¬ 
cized, as early as the Padma-purdna, as being an “incorrect teach¬ 
ing” ( asac-chdstra ), as being a theory of “a crypto-Buddhist”, 
and as being “not based upon the Vedas” ( avaidika ); 63 and this 
view has been inherited by later centuries. Vijnanabhiksu also 
frequently discussed the problem of the theory of the “modern 
proponents of Maya” ( adhunika-mdyd-vddin, navina-mdyd-vddin), 
and commented that they are “crypto-Buddhists” and “a section 
of the Buddhists,” that superficially they arc “those who call 
themselves Vedantists” ( Veddntibruva ), but that, actually, this 
thought is not a Vedanta theory (na tn tad Vedantamatam ). sl 
He then endeavoured to understand the contents of the Brahma- 
sutra apart from the Maya-theory . 55 

Similarities between the Maya theory and Buddhist theories. 
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moreover, have been pointed out by scholars within the Vedanta 
school. Bhaskara says that the proponents of Maya are “men 
who rely upon Buddhist theories'’ ( Bauddhamatavalambin ), and 
who do not agree with the thought of the author of the Brahnia- 
sutra 5G . Again, it has also been said that the non-dualistic theory 
is an idea which “smacks ol Buddhism” ( Bauddhagandhin ). 57 
While the influence from Buddhism, and Mahayana Buddhism 
in particular, is remarkable, the scholars of that time had already 
noticed this fact. Bhaskara says : “Expatiating on the contra¬ 
dictory and groundless maya-vada, propagated by the Buddhists, 
they have misled the world .” 53 Padmapada, a disciple of 
Sankara, also frequently discussed the reasons why the epistemo¬ 
logy ol the non-dualistic monist theory differs from the “position 
ot Mahayana Buddhism” ( Mahayanikapakfa ). 69 Broadly classi¬ 
fying the philosophical schools of Mahayana Buddhism, one can 
assume two groups, Madhyamaka and Vijnana-vada; and the 
respective resemblances between these two have been noted. 
Vallabha called the proponents of Maya “another incarnation of 
the Madhyamika itself” ( Madhyamikasya era aparavatdra/i ); 60 
Vijnanabhiksu, on the other hand, says that one should regard 
the proponents of Maya as “a section of the Vijnana-vadins” 
( Vijhdna-vadyekadesin ). 01 Yamuna, too, says that the maya- 
vada and the Vijnana-vada (of Dignaga, in particular) are essen¬ 
tially identical, and that a difference exists only in the fact that 
while the latter is “an open Buddhist” ( prakata Saugata ), the 
former is “a crypto-Buddhist” ( pracchanna Saugata ); 62 and 
Ramanuja asserted that the thought of “the crypto-Buddhist 
who makes a pretence of the Veda-vada” ( Vedavadacchadma- 
pracchanna-Bauddha ), 62 that is, Sankara and others, resembles 
the Vijnana-vada, particularly of Dignaga, and that both of them 
possess common theoretical faults. 

Insofar as the non-dualistic monist school of the system of 
Sankara had thus been designated as “maya-vada” by other 
schools, and had been criticized as being really a Buddhist theory, 
the thinkers of the non-dualistic monistic school of later centuries, 
while continuing to admit that there are resemblances with the 
Buddhist theory, emphasize that there exists a difference between 
the two. Sriharsa, in his Khandanakhandakhadya, says that 
while Buddhism asserts the “falsity” ( mithyatva ) of the myriad 
existences, the Vedanta school teaches the “non-difference” 
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(ananyatd) of the myriad existences, and so they are different 
on this point. 04 It is an undoubted fact that followers of one 
section of the Vedanta school were, as we have just seen, severely 
criticized by followers of other systems for their advocacy of 
theories which were tenets of Mahayana Buddhism, and for the 
remarkable Buddhist influence in their thinking. Such being the 
case, what Buddhistic influence did the Vedanta school of the 
early period prior to Sankara receive ? This quite naturally 
becomes a problem, and is one of the topics to be taken up in the 
present work. 

I have discussed, in the foregoing, the various designations related 
to the Vedanta school; it is evident that “the Vedanta school,” 
or the names corresponding to it. were formulated and were 
generally known in a period prior to Sankara. Accordingly, it 
has become clear that the opinion of a great many scholars who 
formerly held that the Vedanta school flourished as such for the 
first time with Sankara, is mistaken. Instead, the Vedanta 
school itself must have existed in reality from before the time such 
a name was recorded and handed down in the literature. In 
what form did it exist ? I shall next enter upon a consideration 
of that problem in Part II, which follows below. 
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were written with the intention of refuting this doctrine. 


Author 

Anandatirtha 

Purnananda 


Title 

Mdyd-vdda-khandana 

May a- vdda-saniddsani (or, Mdya-vada- 

satadusani) 

M ci) 'ci- vdda-parasu 


Satyanatha (Madhva School) 


On the other hand, no example can be found of a work entitled with this 
name in the sense of manifestly praising the Maya-vada. Further, in a 
document ot donations of the time when King Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara 
donated land to a monastery of the Ramanuja school, in the year 147S of 
the Saka Era, i.e., 1556 A.D., he called Ramanuja “the man who has broken 
the arrogant mind of the Maya-vadins {mayavddinianogarvabhedin ).’’ {Epi¬ 
graph i a Indica , IV, 1896-97, p. 15). 

51. Anandagiri says this after he has attacked the theory of non-dilTerence 
of cause and effect expounded in the Sariikhya school. 

abhede pi mayavade naisa dosah kdranasya kdryad ananyatvdmabhyu- 
pagamdd (on GK ., p. 164, line 2). 

Further, mayavadimate kvacid api kdrya-karanabhavasya vastub/ui- 
tasydsampratipatteh (on. GK ., p. 169, line 6). 

52. It has appeared in the Srutaprakdsika , a sub-commentary on the 
Sribhdsya of Ramanuja. (Hiriyanna, JORM ., 1928, p. 6). 

53. Cf. note 38. 

Mdydvadam asac-chdstrcvp pracchannaip Dauddham eva ca/ 
mayaiva kathitaip , devi, Kalciii brdhmanarupineH 

Veddrthavan mahdsdstram mdydvadam avaidikamj 
“Sariikara’s waya-system was declared to be only crypto-Buddhism. 
(pracchanna-Bauddha, Madhvavijaya , i, 51).” (G. A. Grierson, s.v. Madhvas, 
ERE. vol. 8, p. 233a). 

54. Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdfya, p. 16, lines 5-16; p. 17, line 22; The 
theories cited as the theory of maya-vadins in these passages agree with the 
theory of Sankara and his system. It says that the Mayavadins teach the 
five vital airs (prana etc.) instead of tanmdtras , when enumerating the 
constituent elements of the subtle body, and interprets them as differing 
from purya$(aka , but on this, cf. Veddntasdra , No. 79 IT., Jacob: The Vedhn- 
tasdra , pp. 100, 170. 

55. SduhkJiya-pravacana-bhdysa, p. 21, lines 17-18. 

56. ye tu Bauddhamatdvalambino mdydvddinas te 'py anena nydyena 
sutrakarenaiva nirasta veditavydh (Bhaskara, on ^5.11.2.29). 

57. “md blind bheda iti vadantam Bauddhagandhinam ekadesinam nird- 
karoty dksepta ( Vcddintakalpataru , VizSS., p. 19). 

58. vigitarii vicchinnamulam Mdhdydiiika-Bauddhagdthitam mdydvadam 
vyavarnayanto lokdin vyamohayanti ” (Bhaskara, on ^S.I.4.25, p. 85). 

59. Pancapddikd ( VizSS.), pp. 25, 28. The Mdhdbhdnikapak 

mentioned in SDS.XV I, line 464, is probably a clerical error for Mdhdyanika- 
paksa. Here, too, the Buddhist theory has been called thus. 

60. Ghate: The Vedanta , p. 92. 

61. Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdfya , p. 16. 
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62. Siddhitraya , p. 19. 

63. £ribha$ya , on 11.2.27, p. 494. 

64. Saugata-Brahmavddiuor ay am vise so yad adimah 
sarvasya mithydtvatji brute , dvitiyas tad-ananyatiimll 

(Belvalkar: Lectures , p. 21, and The Brahma-sutras of Bddan 'tyana with the 
comment of Sahkardcdrya, Part II, Note, p. 98. 
ef. 

B/tdsye tcilsdkuti vidhikdnddnadhigatatvam ttktam' 
sarvabhdtasthatvena Bauddhasamaydnadhigatih ” 

(Veddntakalpataru , on B.S.I.1.4, VizSS, p. 80). 


SECTION V. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE VEDANTA SCHOOL 

If we take it, then, that the Vedanta school has the special qua¬ 
lities mentioned above, and can limit the date of the early period 
as discussed already in Chapter II, we have tentatively come to 
some preliminary conclusions for our investigation of the early 
Vedanta philosophy. We must next try to trace the historical 
development of the early Vedanta philosophy from the actual 
accounts in the literature. 

What form the Vedanta school took at the very beginning is 
anything but clear. But the tendency to regard the Upanisads 
as particularly important among the Vedas is already seen to 
appear in the Old Upanifads of the middle period. For example, 
“the men who have determined the meaning through the knowledse 
arising from the Vedanta (Veddntavijhanasuniscitart hah, Mund 
Up., III.2.6; Kaivalya-Up. 4) and “the highest secret in the 
Vedanta” ( Veddnte paratn guhyam, Svet. Up. VI.22) are praised 
with a special earnestness. We can know, accordingly, that, 
when the Old Upanisads of the early period included in the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas were produced, and when the 
Vedic literature of the ancient period was tentatively completed, 
there were continually appearing in the orthodox Brahmanic 
intellectual world men who attached particular importance to the 
special significance and value of the Upanisadic portion of the 
Vedas. As we have already discussed, the Vedanta is referred 
to as distinct from the Veda in the Bhagavad-Gitd (15.15). 1 More¬ 
over in the New Upanisads of later centuries, the word “Vedanta” 
is cited in the plural. 
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dahararh pundarikam tad Vedantefu nigadyate. 

"It is called ‘a small lotus flower' in the Vedantas ( Kfurika- 
Up. 10) 

Here, accordingly, the Upani.vads are undoubtedly referred 
to as sacred authority. 

Since the poets who produced these early Old Upanisads and 
the Upanisads after them, thus emphasized the special meaning 
of the Upanisadic sacred texts, one can trace back to this period 
the intellectual position of the importance of the Upanisads. As 
the Old Upanisads of the early period had already been completely 
composed in the period during which those of the middle period 
were produced, and as the thought of the former was specially 
highly regarded in particular, one can here find the very roots of 
the Vedanta school in its incipient stage. 

But how did this germination mature and develop to become 
later such a great school ? The process cannot, of course, be 
known from the Upanisads, and it is impossible to make it out 
even from the Vedanta works handed down to the present. In 
order to find out about this process, it is necessary to collate the 
accounts of the Vedanta school from among the numerous 
classical works of the Indian schools, and to elucidate its histo¬ 
rical development and its significance for cultural history from 
these outside sources. I shall therefore treat this problem in 
Part II which follows. 

After that, I shall discuss the three classical works of the 
pre-Sankara school still extant, i.e., (1) Brahma-sutra; (2) 

Mandukya-kdrikd of Gaudapada; and, (3) the works of Bhartr- 
hari. In each of these three, at any rate, the characteristic 
Vedanta philosophy is expounded. Furthermore, nearly all the 
writings of other thinkers prior to Sankara have been lost, but as 
fragments of their views have been handed down in works of 
later centuries, I shall collate and examine these, and shall try 
to discuss them historically by dividing them tentatively into 
pre-Brahma-sutra and post-Brahma-sutra periods. 

Accordingly, the following portion of the present work will be 
as follows: 

Part II : The Vedanta philosophy the Indian Schools Saw. 

Part III : Thinkers prior to the Brahma-sutra. 

Part IV : The Brahma-sutra. 

Part V : Thinking after the Brahma-sutra. 
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Part VI : The Mandukya-karika. 

Part VII : The Vedanta Philosophy of Bhartrhari. 
Part VIII : Conclusion. 


Notes 

1. Cf. the present work, Sect. 1. 

2. Cf. Ctiand. Up.W II.1; Maitrt-Vp.. VI. 2. 


CHAPTER IV 


VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AS SEEN BY THE BUDDHISTS 

SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 

Among the streams of orthodox Indian thought accepting the 
authority of the Vedas, the greatest philosophical school would 
be the Vedanta. And its greatest antagonist among the un¬ 
orthodox schools was Buddhism. The two are colossal edifices, 
vying with each other in the spiritual history of India. Of 
the Vedanta philosophy, though the source of its ideas can 
be found in the pre-Buddhistic Old Upanisads of the early 
period, the development of vigorous activity as an independent 
school belongs to comparatively late centuries and is later 
than the peak of the Buddhist flowering. Moreover as I shall 
discuss in detail later, quite a few of the Vedanta lines have been 
greatly influenced by Buddhism, with Buddhist thought pervad¬ 
ing them through and through. Those on the Buddhist side, on 
the other hand, did not regard the Vedanta school as so impor¬ 
tant. The Buddhists as a whole called those who did not believe 
in Buddhism the “outer path-farers”— (tirthika); but it seems that 
the Vedanta school would not have been very influential in the 
so-called “outer paths”, and accounts of it are extremely few even 
in the large number of Buddhist works. The schools which 
Buddhists of the time regarded as most important, and which 
they criticized in their discussions, are the Saipkhya and the 
Vaisesika. These two schools were regarded as typifying the 
“outer paths”. 1 Though Indian writings, apart from the 
Buddhist scriptures, were not translated as a rule into Chinese, 
the Samkhya-Karikas were translated by Paramartha, and the 
Vaisesika-dasa-padartha-sastra by Hsuan-tsang, and as a result 
these two schools later attracted the attention of scholars parti¬ 
cularly in China and Japan. Whereas the “Vedanta school” 
under the title is hardly mentioned at all in the Chinese transla¬ 
tion of the Buddhist scriptures. 2 No matter how assiduous 
the search in the voluminous Chinese-translated Buddhist 
scriptures, the result is disappointing. 3 
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In that case, is reference to the Buddhist scriptures completely 
meaningless in connection with research into the Vedanta school ? 
By no means; in fact just the opposite. First of all, on the 
negative side , although the Chinese-translated Buddhist scriptures 
have so copiously introduced the names of schools and criticized 
so many “outer paths”, the fact that they nevertheless do not at 
all cite the name “Vedanta school” is an important point which 
should be carefully considered. I shall discuss this later. On 
the positive side, the Buddhist scriptures have moreover an 
important significance : 

1. In examining the works of the thinkers of the early Vedanta, 
and the fragments of those works which are in most cases all that 
remain, to collect and study all relevant passages in the light of 
their relation to Buddhist thought—the attitude towards Buddh¬ 
ism shown by the authors, the existence or non-existence of the 
influence of Buddhist thought, and the extent of that influence 
where it exists — would make it possible not only to establish the 
intellectual position of each of the thinkers but also sometimes to 
determine their approximate date. In the end, it would be a 
contribution towards tracing the development of early Vedanta 
thought. Again, some dates, such as those of Bhartrhari, have 
become clear for the first time by the accounts in The Records Of 
The Buddhist Religion by I-tsing and by other references. While 
all scholars have indeed been aware of the necessity, in studying 
the history of Vedanta philosophy, of clearing up its relation to 
Buddhism, it has been a very difficult undertaking to master the 
literature of the two thought-systems, so completely different 
from each other, so that the task has as yet hardly begun. 4 
Since it is however a study extremely important for clearly under¬ 
standing early Vedanta, I want as far as I can to push the investi¬ 
gations further. Since it is more convenient however to examine 
the early Vedanta literature piecemeal first, I shall defer this 
study till later. 

2. Even though the name “Vedanta school''’ is not cited in 
the Chinese-translated Buddhist scriptures, the ideas of Vedanta 
philosophy are frequently mentioned. Again, in the logical 
works of the late-period Mahayana Buddhism — these were 
not generally translated into Chinese — the Vedanta school 
(Vedanta-vadin) and the Upanisad school (Aupanisada, Aupa- 
nisadika) are clearly mentioned, and are then criticized in minute 


part II 

THE EARLY-PERIOD VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AS SEEN 
BY THE INDIAN SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 

A thousand years is a colossal time in human history: neverthe¬ 
less, the number of works written in the early Vedanta school, 
which survived during that long period of time, and are extant 
today is extremely small, and excluding the Upanisadic corpus, 
it includes only the Brahma-siltra, the Mandukya-karika . and the 
Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. One must admit that the historical 
materials for discovering the circumstances and historical vicissi- 
tudes of this school during these long years, are extremely meagre. 
In the final analysis, accordingly, if we want to clarify the history 
. 1 . on S P er iod, we have no other method than to collect and 

investigate carefully the great number of fragments of accounts 
on the Vedanta school, how it was accepted and how it was 
criticized, in the writings of other thought-systems of that time. 
Even if we should not be able to know in detail, by such a method, 
the minute sectarian differences or the individual topics of debate 
within the Vedanta school, we should be able to grasp the con¬ 
tours of the historical development of the school and make out 
a general outline of its actual circumstances as a school. While 
such a study is both significant and meaningful in itself as a 
synopsis of the historical development of the early Vedanta school, 
it can be regarded additionally as a preparation and foundation 
for entering upon the examination of the texts belonging to the 
early Vedanta school itself. In the following, accordingly, I shall 
first form a general conception of the outline of the development 
of the early Vedanta school from the outside, based upon mate¬ 
rials from other schools; and, having established this basis, I 
shall examine the classical works and fragments of the school 
itself. 

Now, the classical works of the other thought-systems, when 
classified roughly, can be divided into the following three: 

I. The Buddhist Texts 
II. The Classical Writings of Jainism 
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III. The Cultural and Religious Writings of the Orthodox 
Brahmanic Systems 

This classification is from a religious standpoint. While a 
great number of literary compositions and cultural writings apart 
from actual religious and philosophical works exist in India, 
yet because their authors were mainly believers in either Brah¬ 
manism, Buddhism, or Jainism, and as in the end their lives 
were under the domination of one or the other religion, their 
writings can tentatively be grouped into one or another of the 
three classifications given above. Therefore, the following dis¬ 
cussion conformably will be divided into three parts. As the 
Buddhist Canon, among these three, which was composed in 
about the same period as that of the early Vedanta school, is 
very rich in data, and has the approximate dates of composition 
of its individual writings already ascertained, research based 
upon materials in the Buddhist Canon can probably be said to 
.be the most important. 
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ness of Brahman and Atman. Of course, the life of a wanderer 
had probably been practised prior to the formulation of the 
Upanisads, as may be noted from the “universal sacrifice'’' 
(sarvamedha ) in which one relinquishes all possessions and dwells 
in seclusion in mountains or forest, and which was set forth also 
in the most ancient portion of the Vedic Canon, so that one 
cannot conclude that just because a brahmin was thoroughly 
veised in the Vedas and led an itinerant life, he must have neces¬ 
sarily been a follower of the Upanisads. It must be said, how¬ 
ever, that such a state of peace of mind and independence of fate 
of the brahmin who has abandoned all material desires and pur¬ 
sues a life typified by floating clouds and flowing waters, was 
ceitainly in essential agreement with the teachings expounded 
in the Upanisads. 

At all events, accounts of the lives of itinerant brahmins who 
seem to have been devoted to the Upanisads are to be found here 
and there throughout the early Buddhist texts; furthermore, in 
this connection, ideas similar to those expounded in the 
Upanisads are also mentioned, before they are controverted. 

The idea that the Lord ( issara ) is the creator of the world is 
cited in several places in the early Buddhist scriptures. 4 The 
concept of the “Lord” is not well defined at all, but perhaps 
something like Brahma must have been intended. Since the 
“Lord” refers to the supreme deity who controls all beings, it is 
a designation which cannot be applied to the lesser deities. 
Now, the texts make the Brahma himself say : “I am Brahma, 
am the Great Brahma, unvanquished vanquisher, the controlling 
Lord [of the world] who sees everything, Creator [of all]. Builder, 
the Supreme Creator, Master, and the father of those already 
born and yet to be born.” ( Aham asmi Brahma Mahdbrahma 
abhibhu anabhibhuto anhadatthudaso vasavatti issaro kattd 
nimmdta settho sahjita rasi pitabhuta-bhavyanain.) 5 Although 
this passage may be found here and there in the early Buddhist 
texts, neither Sakyamuni nor his disciples created such a concept 
of Brahma; there can be no doubt that a section of the people of 
that time believed such a theory. Those attributes of Brahma 
are put forth in the Old Upanisads on the Brahman as the creator 
or the controller of the world, and they were turned into such a 
stereotyped expression in the early Buddhist texts. 6 Furthermore, 
the following four properties are attributed to the creator-deity 
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Brahma: 7 First of all, Brahma has light ( dloka ) and lustre 
(i abhasa ) as His marks ( nimitta ). Whenever Brahma appears or 
comes near, a particular light and lustre appear even among the 
olher gods. Second, He is invisible. Even by the gods who 
dwell in the world of Brahma, He cannot be seen. Third. He is 
unknowable. It is impossible to know His nature. Fourth. He is 
omniscient. There is nothing which is not known to Brahma. Now, 
in the Old Upanisads all these attributes arc explained as belong¬ 
ing to Brahman , the world-principle in the neuter gender, and to 
Brahma, the personal god. (On the first, cf., Chdnd. Up. II 1.14.7; 
Kathaka Up. V.15; Muncl Up. II.2.10; Svet. Up. VI. 14; 

Maitri Up. VI.35, 36. On the second : Kena Up. 1.6; Kathaka 
Up. VI.9.12. On the third : Kathaka Up. II.7-9; VI.12: Kena 
Up. 1.3; 11.3; Muncl. Up. III. 1.8. On the fourth : Maitri Up. 
VI.38; VII.1; Muncl. Up. 1.1.9; II.2.7; Prasna Up. IV.10; 
{Mancl. Up. VI.) 

One can accordingly regard these concepts appearing in the 
Upanisads as being reflected in the Early Buddhist texts. In the 
Upanisads, however. Brahman (neuter gender, Brahma in the 
nominative case) is largely considered as an impersonal principle; 
and Brahman (masculine gender. Brahma in the nominative) is 
taken alongside of it to be a personal god; in the Pali scriptures 
the neuter Brahman does not appear at all, 8 but is exclusively 
expressed as the masculine Brahma. One can also say, accord¬ 
ingly, that some differences exist in this respect; however, since 
there are not a few examples in the Upanisads in which Brahman 
appears as the neuter impersonal principle, and at the same time 
is thought of as being perhaps similar to the personal god, its 
particular aspects as an impersonal god had probably strongly 
impressed the Buddhists of that time. 

The idea, then, which took association with such a Brahma 
as the ideal, was prevalent among the brahmins of one section at 
that time. The Tevijja-suttanta in the Digha-nikdya has ably 
reported on the ideas of the brahmins then, and the brahmins 
who appear in it regarded “union with the Brahma (Brahma- 
sahavyata )” as liberation, and earnestly sought after it. We see in 
the Tevijja-suttanta that the following assertion of the brahmins 
of that time is reported : 

“Truly every brahmin thoroughly versed in the three Vedas 
has said thus : “We shall expound the path for the sake of union 
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detail. Accordingly, if we were to examine such material closely 
in detail, we could by going over the sources in the Buddhist 
scriptures develop a summary outline of the history of the deve¬ 
lopment of early Vedanta thought. As the dates of the works 
in the Buddhist scriptures are considerably better established 
than those of any other Indian school, the most reliable method 
of tracing the contours of the pre-Sankara early-period Vedanta 
philosophy would be to form first a tentative account by means 
of the Buddhist scriptures. I shall treat this problem in the 
chapter which follows. 


Notes 

1. “The Samkhya and the Vaisesika are schools of the outer paths. The 
Sthaviravada and the Maha-sariighika schools form the foundation of various 
Buddhist sects.” Chung-lun-su , Vol. 9 (Tr.XLII.132c). 

2. In the Chin-kang-chen-lun , a work of later centuries handed down 
with the works of Asvaghosa, the MImarhsa is mentioned as follows, but it 
is not clear whether it indicates only the ritualistic MImarhsa, or includes the 
later MImarhsa ( Uttara-mimariisa ), i.e., Vedantism, as well. “He, too, has 
false notions; he has understood the four Vedas and the MImarhsa together 
with the Sarhkhya and the Vaisesika, as well as the other theories, and has 
completely mastered them all; he is called a Brahmin.” (Chin-kang-chen-lun, 
TT.XXXU , 170b). 

3. V. A. Sukhtankar says that explicit mention of the Vedanta school is 
not to be found in the Buddhist scriptures. (WZKM., 1908, p. 129). 

4. H. Jacobi : “On the Dates of the Philosophical Sutras,” in JAOS. 
XXXI. Hakuju Ui : “Vedanta-kyo no GenryQ oyobi Vedanta-gakuha no 
Seiritsu,” in Inclo Tetsugaku Kenkyii , Vol. I; this article is a study based on the 
same idea. 


SECTION II. EARLY BUDDHISM AND UPANI§ADIC THOUGHT 

During the period of Early Buddhism, not only had the greater 
part of the Vedas been formulated, but the various branches 
of learning concerned with them had also been extensively 
pursued. Accounts about this can be found in great numbers in 
the early Buddhist scriptures. Yet even in these numerous 
references, the Upanisads are not quoted once, and there is no 
mention of those branches of learning directly connected with 
the Upanisads. Although the Earliest Upanisads had been 
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completed prior to Early Buddhism, 1 the fact that they were not 
cited in particular as Upanisads or Vedanta would seem to indi¬ 
cate that for the Buddhists of that time, they had not yet come to 
be regarded in general as having any outstanding significance 
in themselves, and were probably merely thought of as being one 
section of the Vedas. Consequently, even if there were a sect 
which held the Upanisads above all in esteem, it would have 
been of marginal importance, and could not have been looked 
upon as an independent school by the Buddhists, at least. 

Thus, neither the Upanisads nor a Vedanta School are men¬ 
tioned anywhere in the Early Buddhist scriptures, yet the fact 
is that the earliest Upanisads came into existence before Early 
Buddhism, and somewhere in that spacious land of India, there 
must surely have lived some Brahmins who held to ideas like 
those expounded in the Upanisads and who followed the religious 
ideals and way of life found therein. Accounts can be found in 
the early Buddhist scriptures of Brahmins who led the life of a 
wanderer, such as the Upanisads eulogize as the ideal. For 
example, it is reported that a certain Brahmin, “thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the mantras (i.e., the Vedas),” continually wandered 
about the country, gaining his livelihood by “picking up fallen 
grain and eating the fruit of trees,” and earnestly desired for 
himself “that existence which is not existence (e.g., nothingness, 
akiheahha ).” 2 And the account also has been recorded of 
another wandering, mendicant brahmin who “fasted in a tomb, 
performed ablutions three times a day and recited the three scrip¬ 
tures (i.e. the three Vedas).” 3 The Brahmins who thus aban¬ 
doned wife and children, property, fame, all they possessed, and 
pursued a life of a wandering mendicant without having any 
definite place of residence, must have held ideas different in 
context from those of the great Brahmins who received immense 
gifts from the wealthy and the kings whenever there was a religious 
festival, who provided living quarters for their disciples, who 
lived in grand mansions, and who were accustomed to a life of 
opulence. Now, since the Buddhist scriptures have recorded 
that these wandering Brahmins were conversant with the Vedas, it 
would appear that while they did not set a high value on most of 
the Vedas, i.e., those portions which expound the rituals, they 
were particularly devoted to and followed those Upanisads which 
praise the itinerant life and which teach the concept of the one- 
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accordingly, probably is represented here as an expression of 
Brahma. Now, the scriptures have recorded that there was no 
logical attack on nor refutation of this idea directly; the theory 
on Brahma was finally overthrown by another method (i.e. 
refutation by supernatural powers). Although the theoretical 
reason for such an assumption is not clearly expressed, to set up 
any kind of a metaphysical principle like “consciousness' was 
something which early Buddhists were not ready to do. As I 
shall explain later, this attitude was consistently held by Buddhists 
until later centuries. 

Again, the early Buddhist texts classified the atman theories 
of the other schools into several kinds and set up the theory ot 
sixty-two types, but one cannot think that all these theories had 
actually been held by the intelligentsia of that time. They re¬ 
present a classificatory method constructed theoretically by 
Buddhist scholars. It is noteworthy, however, that to classify 
the “concepts of the self” ( attapatildbha ) prevalent at that time 
into three kinds and to set up a materialistic atman (olarika), a 
mental atman ( manoinaya ), and a formless atman (anlpa), 11 as 
is done in the Potthapdda-sutta , has some resemblance to the 
theory of five sheaths ( kosas ) in the Taitt. Up. II. 

Further, the theory of the non-functionalists (akriyavddms), 
who taught the real existence of the atman, has also appeared in 
the Buddhist texts; but since it is also mentioned in the Jaina 
texts, I shall discuss it in Section II of the next chapter. Of the 
sixty-two views expounded in the Pali Brahmajala-suttanta and 
in the Fan-wang-ching (its Chinese version), none which coincides 
exactly with Vedanta thought appears. 

From our examination above of some of the accounts in the 
early Buddhist scriptures which seem to have a relation with the 
Upanisadic or Vedantic thought, we can now derive the following 
conclusions. During the period which the early Buddhist texts 
have recorded in writing, no independent school to be called the 
Vedanta school with a developed and organized philosophical 
system, had been formulated yet. However, brahmins who 
devotedly followed the Upanisadic doctrines, existed here and 
there throughout the land; and the various philosophical theories 
of the Upanisads were quite widely disseminated. Consequently 
those intellectual trends are mentioned in the Buddhist texts, 
and are rejected as pernicious views. 
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Notes 

1. Cf. the present work. Part I, Chap. II, Sect. I, 1. 

2. Suttanipata 976-978. 

3. It is likely that in those days Brahmins took a bath three times a day, 
after which they recited the three Vedas. Tsa-a-han-ching, Chiian 9, No. 255. 
Taisho Tripitaka, vol. II, p. 63 c, according to the reading of the Sung Yuan, 
and Ming editions. It is interesting to note that Chinese copyists miscopied 
the sentences, because in China there did not exist the custom of “taking a 
bath three times a day”. 

4. The Mahabodhijataka mentions five masters of doctrine, among 
whom is included “the master who holds that the Presiding Deity is the 
cause of the world” (issarakdranavadin) (Jdtaka V.228). Again, theories arc 
also cited that “everything done by man is caused by the design of the Lord” 
7T. 1.43 5c), and that pleasure, suffering, non-suffering and non-pleasure 
which man receives “is caused by the creation of the Presiding Deity” 
( Issaranimmdnahetu , ANA A 73). 

5. " ZW.I.18. Cf. MN. 1.326-327. See further Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku 
Kenkyu , III, 104-105. 

6. Hakuju Ui (op. cit., pp. 142-147) has demonstrated this in detail. 

7. According to H. Ui, ibid., pp. 140-142. 

8. Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha , 11.298. Further, in the Pali 
Canon, the word “Brahman,” even in compound words, does not have the 
meaning of a neuter gender, impersonal world principle, but means only 
“supreme,” “superior,” or “purity,” (Cf. Yamamoto Kairyu, “Agon ni 
arawareta gekyo” in the Nihon Bukkyd Kyokai Nenpo , VIII ^70-^71 ) 

9. DN.1.239. 

10. On the translation of this passage, cf. Yamamoto, op. cit., pp. 260-261. 

11. Cf. note 9 supra. 

12. M/V.I.326, No. 49. In the Chinese translation of the corresponding 
sOtra, it has become the following : “Up to this time there exists one Brahma 
who dwells above and gives birth in this way to pernicious views. Here is 
permanence, here is eternity, here long existence, here is the essential, here 
the unending dharma, here appears the essential : this appearing essential 
does not transcend that which is superior, is excellent, and is the greatest.” 

( Fan-t'ien-ch'ing , in Chung-a-han-ching , ch. 19). 

13. MAU.329, No. 49. 

14. DN.I.195. 


SECTION III. SECTARIAN BUDDHISM AND THE UPANI?ADS 

The Buddhist community rapidly developed and expanded, 
receiving the protection and support of King Asoka after he 
unified the greater part of India (having ascended to the throne 
c. 268 b.c.). Thereafter, however, schisms began to appear 
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■with that which we do not know and do not see. This is the 
correct path. This path is the truth, and leads to liberation. 
If one practices it, he shall be able to enter into association with 
Brahma.’ ” 

Te rata tevijja brahmana eram cihamsu : “yam na jcinama yarp 
na passama, tassa saliarvataya maggatp desema, 'ayam era 
ujumaggo ayam ahjasdyano niyydniko niyyati takkarassa 
Brahmasaharyatayati 
Again, 

“There are several brahmins (e.g.) the Addhariya brahmins, 
the Tittiriya brahmins, the Chandoka brahmins, and the Bav- 
harija brahmins, who teach various paths. Do all of these paths 
leading to release truly enable the one who acts according to each 
to reach association with Brahma, or do they not ? 

Brahmana ndna-magge pahhapenti■—Addhariya brahmana, 
Tittiriya brahmana, Chandoka brahmana, Balirarija brahmana 
■atho kho sabbdni tani niyyanikani niyyanti takkarassa Brahma- 
saharyataya ? 10 

On this problem, the Brahmin gave the answer that, They 
all can attain the Brahma-world.” It can be known, accordingly, 
that in the period of Sakyamuni, all the above-enumerated brah¬ 
mins of the Vedic schools longed for liberation. It is not likely 
that brahmins who held such ideas would have regaided the 
rituals alone as absolute. “Association with Brahma, then, is 
frequently expounded in the Early Upanisads ( Bthad. Up. 1.5.23. 
sdyujyaip salokatcun jayati. Mahanar. Up. V.3 . Gacche 
brahmasalokatdm; and, Kaiifitaki-Up. I). Since this Braima, 
then, is taken as “that which we donotcognize and do not see, 
it corresponds exactly to the concept of Brahman in the Upanisa 
die sagas. 11 Thus from the above passage we see that the fact that 
the Early Upanisads had probably already been lormulated in 
Vedic sub-schools of that time can also be verified from this 
point. (It should be noted, however, that the sub-schools ot the 
Atharra Veda are not cited.) 

Besides the concept of Brahma, other Upanisadic ideas can 
.also be seen scattered throughout the early Buddhist scriptures. 
While it is not the case that Brahman (neuter gender) is clearly 
mentioned, an idea which sets up an absolute principle corres^ 
ponding to it has been introduced as one of the “pernicious views 
v(i.e., mistaken opinions) : 
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“O Bhikkhus ! At that time Baka. the Brahma, produced 
the following pernicious view : ‘It is permanent. It is eternal. 
It is always existant. It is independent existence. It has the 
dharma of non-perishing. Truly it is not born, docs not become 
old, does not die. does not disappear, and is not born again. 
Furthermore, no liberation superior to it exists elsewhere.’ ” 
Tena kho pana bhikkhave samayena Bakassa brahmano 
evaruparp papakam ditthigatam uppannaip hoti : id apt niccani 
idam dhuvatp idaip sassataip idatp keva/am idatp acavanad- 
hammatp, idarp hi na jayati na jiyati na mlyati na cavati na 
upapajjati, ito ca pan'ahhatp uttarirp nissaranatp natthiti}- 
The principle expounded here corresponds contextually to the 
concept of Brahman expounded in the Upanisads. but the Buddha 
is taken to have criticized such a thought : ‘‘Truly the Baka 
Brahma is covered over with unwisdom ( avijjagata ).” 

Again, the idea which assumes consciousness ( vihhana , vijhana) 
as the ultimate principle, was also prevalent at that time. In a 
passage which Brahma related to the Buddha, the following is said: 

‘‘There is a conciousness which the eye does not see, which 
does not have boundaries, and which shines in all places. It 
cannot be perceived even as the earthiness of the earth, cannot be 
perceived even as the wateriness of the water. ...” 

vihhanam anidassanaip anantanp sabbatopabhatp. tanp patha- 
viya pathavattena ananubhutaip, dpassa cipattena ananubhutaip ... 13 

The idea which holds that the absolute is “pure cognition” 
(consciousness, vijhana) and regards it as identical with the 
Brahman, had originally appeared already in the Early Upanisads. 

Since the word “vijnana” is used with a great number of mean¬ 
ings in the Old Upanisads, one cannot discuss it without quali¬ 
fications; not infrequently, however, “pure cognition” or “pure 
wisdom” is taken to be essentially identical with the ultimate- 
principle, Brahman. 

vijhanam anandam brahma. — Brhad. Up. 111.9.28 

vijhanaip brahma ced veda . Tail. Up. II.5.1 

vijhanaip brahmeti vyajanad vijhanad dhi.. .bhutani 

jayante vijhanena . .jivanti vijhanaip pravanti 

—Tait. Up. III.5.1. 

Again, according to the Maitri-Upaniyad. VI.7, “conscious¬ 
ness” manifests various activities in pairs of opposites, and returns 
to a non-dualistic and undifferentiated state. Such an idea,. 
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Ksatriya is yellow, that of a Vaisya is red, and that of 
a Sudra is black. 1 And in the Vedas it is taught : In the 
very beginning of the world, the colour of the spirit of the 
Great Person ( Mahapurufa ) was like the radiance of the 
sun. If a person knew it, he could cross over birth and 
death—there is no other path. Of small measure in a 
small person, large in a large person, it dwells in a cavern 
within the body. A person who practices meditation can 
see the aspect of lustre of the spirit within the body, like 
a string 5 through pure gems.” 

The theory following “in the Vedas it is taught” is the same as 
that already given in the Abhidharma-mahavibhdfa-sastra. We 
might also say that the last sentence resembles the next passage. 
“Then when the man who has unified his mind perceives 
the original essence of the Brahman in this world by means 
of the truth of the dtman which is compared to a lamp¬ 
light, he shall know the unborn and steadfast spirit which 
transcends all essences, and shall be released from all 
bondage.” ( &\et.-Up . 11.15). 

Now, the fact that these passages considered to be theories of 
the “Vedas” in the Satyasiddhi-sastra coincide for the most part 
with the Svetasvatara-Upanifad, III.8, III.7, and 11.15, and that the 
•contents of the first two verses are combined and quoted one 
after the other, perhaps indicates that not only by the time the 
Satyasiddhi-sastra came into existence (250-350 a.d.), but also 
in the period in which the Abhidharma-mahavibhdfd-sastra was 
complied (about 100 to 150 years later), the Svetasvatara Upa¬ 
nifad had already been put together in its present form. 

And the idea that the spirit “is like a grain of barley or like a 
mustard-seed dwelling within the heart is likewise to be found 
in the Upanisads. 

“Tiiis purufa which lives within the heart consists of nund, 
has light as its basic quality, and is like a grain of rice or 
of barley. It is the controller of all, the ruler of all; it 
directs all whatever there is.” (Brhad.-Up. V. 6) 

Further, it is also taught in the teachings of the famous Sandilya 
(Sandilya-vidya).* 

“This purufa, existing within the at man (physical body) 
and consisting of gold, is like a grain of rice or like a grain 
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of barley, or like a grain of millet, or like the core of a 
grain of millet.” ($atapatha-Brahmana. X.6.3.2) 

Again, nothing like the “spirit of the brahmin is white, that of a 
Ksatriya is yellow, that of a Vaisya is red. and that of a Sudra 
is black” is taught anywhere in the Vedas, but such an idea does 
appear in the epic poems of the orthodox brahmins. For exam¬ 
ple, one says that the spirit (jiva) has six colours, white, yellow, 
red, blue, gray and black, and of these white is the most excellent, 
while the others are gradually lower and black is the worst. The 
fate of the soul is related to its colour. 5 The theory above men¬ 
tioned of the Satyasiddhi-sastra might have been influenced 
by this. 

As we have seen above, by the time of sectarian splits and 
divisions in Buddhism, the phrases and verses from the Briih- 
manas and Upanisads were being quoted almost literally from the 
original sources. In the Early Buddhist texts even, thoughts 
similar to those of the Vedanta are faintly alluded to and then 
rejected, but there are no quotations beginning with “it is said in 
the Vedas.” In the next period, on the contrary, not only are 
the theories presented in the early Buddhist texts quoted in almost 
exactly the same form as the prototype verse, but in addition, 
the original passages are mentioned or quoted as “a theory of 
knowledge texts (the Veda),” or “a theory in the Vedas.” We 
may be appraised, consequently, that the Buddhists of this period 
had become quite well versed in the scriptures of the orthodox 
brahmins. 

Let us now consider some of the reasons why the passages of 
the Upanisads were frequently quoted in this way. It is quite 
possible to suppose that one reason was that the then extant 
Upanisads had reached the eminence of being worshipped 
and followed among the common men of the day. However, 
it might perhaps have been rather that because quite a few 
of the orthodox brahmins of the time were converted to Buddhists 
and became Buddhist priests, the scholars of Hinayana Buddhism 
had the first-hand opportunity to learn the Upanisadic sayings 
as they were originally taught from the lips of the new converts 
themselves. 6 After all, since the Old Upanisads came into being 
before the advent of the Buddha and from that time on were 
handed down from master to disciple by word of mouth genera¬ 
tion after generation, it would certainly seem that in some 
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within the Order, and a great number of the sects found themselves 
in conflict with others. In the technical treatises which came 
into existence during this period can be found several passages 
which refer to the Upanisads. Although some of the ideas 
expounded in the Upanisads, as I have considered in the pre¬ 
vious section, are reflected in early Buddhist scriptures, these 
can only be admitted to have a vague resemblance of content; 
while in the Buddhist treatises of the period of sectarian antago¬ 
nisms, the passages found in the Brahmanas and Upanisads 
are quoted in nearly the same form as they are in the original. 
Furthermore, the phase, “The Vedas say”, is distinctly recorded 
in places. 

The Abhidharma-mahdvibhasd-sdstra, the greatest work of 
the Sarvastivada, cites in Book 200, among the 62 views concern¬ 
ing the existence of consciousness in a future life, as a theory of 
“philosophers who consider the self to be infinite and to have 
consciousness after death” : 

“Either it exists within the heart, of about the size of a 
thumb, replete with brilliance and splendour, or it exists 
within body, corresponding to the size and shape of the 
body, and is lustrous within and without.” 1 

This same view has definitely been set out in the Upanisads. 
Corresponding to the first half of the passages, the following 
verse is extant : 

“The atman within is a person (purufa) of the size of a 
thumb, and ever dwells within the heart of man.” 

(. Kdthaka-Up. VI. 17; Svet. Up. HI. 13)] 

(ahgusthamatrah purufo ’ntaratma sadd janandm hrdaye 
sarpniviftah). 

“The purufa the size of a thumb is like unto brilliance and 
has no smoke.” {Kathaka-Up. IV. 13) {ahgufthamdtrah 
purufo j'yotir ivadhumakah). 

“That object the size of a thumb has the same aspect as the 
sun.” {§vet. Up. V.8) 

{ahgufthamatro ravitulyarupah). 

“The purusa the size of a thumb dwells in the center of the 
(individual) atman.'’ {Kathaka-Up. IV. 12) 
{ahgufthamdtrah purufo madhya atmani tifthati.) 

And the idea referred to the second half, i.e., that the size of 
the spirit conforms to the size and shape of the body, is famous 
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as an assertion of Jainism in general of later centuries, but it 
had already been taught in the Upanisads. 

“Higher than this is the supreme Brahman, the great, who 
exists hidden within all the living species and who conforms 
in size with (their) bodies (yathanikayatjt sarvabhutefit 
gudham), the unique embracer of all the universe, the 
presiding deity—if men know it, they will become immortal.” 
(£vet. Up. III.7) 

Also in Book 200 of the Abhidharma-mahdvibhdfd-sdstra. there 
is, as a theory of “the philosophers who hold that the self is in¬ 
finite and has consciousness after death” : 

“As is stated in the Veda (ming-hm ), there is the self, the 
Person (purufa )—its size is large and broad and its limits 
are difficult to measure. The colour of its radiance is like 
the sun; yet, dark and mysterious beings dwell in front of 
it, so that we are unable to see it. It is necessary to know 
this self, so that one can cross over and transcend birth 
and old age, sickness and death; different from this there 
is no other path for crossing over.” 2 
And this corresponds to the next passage. (The “knowledge 
text” (ming-hm) is the phrase used in Chinese versions for trans¬ 
lating “Vedas.”) 

“This great one beyond the darkness, the purufa (person) 
possessing the colour of the sun, I know. If men only know it 
they will transcend death. There is no other path leading to it.” 
Vedaham etam purufam mahantam adityavarnatp tamasah 
parastat, 

tam era viditvd ’ti mrtyum eti natty ah pant ltd vidyate 'yandya. 

( Vaj-Samh. XXXI. 18; Tait.-Ar. III. 12.7, III. 13.1; Svet.Up. 
III. 8; Mahan dray ana-Up. 1.12) 

The aforementioned theories are also listed in Chapter 130 
"“Views of the Body,” (Satkayadryti) of the Satyasiddhisdstra 3 
(Chinese Ch’eng-shih-lun, composed by Harivarman, c. 250-350 

A.D.). 

“A question is asked:—We actually see that the parts of 
the body, e.g. the hair, nails, are each different. How can 
the wise man take this to be the self ? 

“The answer is spoken:—There are some who seethe spirit 
as a grain of barley or as a mustard-seed, etc., dwelling 
within the heart : the spirit of a brahmin is white, that of a 
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region of the land, they had been quite properly studied and 
memorized. Still, one must not overlook the fact that the very 
earliest Buddhism developed upon a foundation of the new 
citizen classes in the recently arisen cities of the time, and was 
thus limited by such historical and social conditions, the early 
Buddhists, for example, not evincing a favourable attitude to¬ 
wards Sanskrit, the language employed by the Brahmins, and in 
many cases the vocabulary of the religious order being the collo¬ 
quial language. This coincides with the circumstances of early 
Jainism. But as the Buddhist community progressively deve¬ 
loped and several sectarian divisions came into being, a few of 
the sects made Sanskrit, the traditional cultural lansuaste of 
India, their common language in the religious community, and 
some of them rewrote their scriptures in Sanskrit. The most 
influential of the Hinayana sects was the Sarvastivada, and this 
sect wrote nearly all of its works in Sanskrit. As a consequence, 
the scholarly priests in the Buddhist community who had adopted 
Sanskrit as their daily language were in a far better position to 
understand the works of the Brahmins, much more so than the 
other early Buddhist scholars who used only the colloquial 
languages. Of course, there must have been quite a few others 
among the Buddhists of the early period who were able to read 
and interpret Sanskrit, but insofar as they used the common 
language of the day, they must have somehow had the feeling 
that Sanskrit was rather formal and distant from their everyday 
language. Scholars of the Sarvastivada, on the other hand, 
were accustomed to employing Sanskrit in their writing and 
reading, in their conversation and records of everyday living, so 
that they were able to understand relatively easily the Vedas, 
and, one feels, must have experienced some pleasure at being 
able to know their contents. The fact that they could compre¬ 
hend the Vedas should perhaps be interpreted as being one of 
the attendant phenomena accompanying the great historical 
transition which saw early Buddhism, a religion in the very small 
region of Magadha, come into its own as a religion covering all 
of India, losing its character as a newly arisen belief of a remote 
colony, and coming out in the mainstream of Indian culture by 
means mainly of its employment of Sanskrit. 

But it becomes evident from our examination of the materials 
above that the Buddhists then were merely acquainted with the 
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men who believed in the Upanisads and the expressions contained 
therein, but yet made no references to the great effort of later 
Vedanta scholars who, confronted with the difficulties of the 
contradictions apparent in the Upanisads. tried to work out 
some rational and unified way of interpreting them. Lack of 
reference to this academic tradition which sought to set up syste¬ 
matic and orderly doctrines by seeking out a unified plan of 
Upanisadic thought, would seem to show that such a tendency 
if it existed at all, was very subdued, and not enough so as to 
attract the attention of the Buddhists. 

In the Lalitavistara , 7 a biography of the Buddha which was 
originally a work of the Sarvastivadins and which later was 
adopted by the Mahayanists, there are mentioned the schools 
of Samkhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Hetuvidya, and Barhaspatya as 
contemporary philosophical schools, but there is no mention made 
of the Vedanta school. Therefore, those Brahmins who were 
adherents of the Upanisads probably believed in the sayings 
literally. As, for example, in the expressions above like “the 
size of a thumb,” they firmly believed that the puntfa was indeed 
just exactly the size of the human thumb, and those who, 
like the later Vedantists, understood this phrase to contain 
an abstruse and symbolic meaning, to which were then added 
their own philosophical interpretations, must indeed have been 
few. 

Now, what thus is recorded as Vedantic thought of the time, 
seems to rather be an amalgamation of the thought of both the 
Vedanta and the Saipkhya. The Buddhacarita by Asvaghosa has 
an account of the story taught by the sage Arada to Prince 
Siddhartha which mentions such ideas as “the ones who 
meditate on the atman” (< atmacintaka ), 8 and “the philosophers 
of the supreme Brahman” ( paramabrahmavadin).® According to 
these doctrines, the sphere of liberation is “the imperishable 
sphere” (padam akfaramy 0 and the “attributeless, permanent, 
imperishable, Supreme Brahma” (paramapi brahma nirlihgam 
dhruvam akfaram .) 11 In this respect, some influence of ancient 
Upanisadic ideas, can be found but the thought here expressed 
as that of Arada, is more of a mixture of Samkhya and Vedanta 
philosophy, and coincides with the thoughts expounded in Book 
XII of the Mahabharata. 1 - Consequently, the thought of this 
period which had general influence throughout the society is 
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perhaps not the Vedantic school in the narrow sense, but rather 
philosophical ideas along the lines mentioned above. 

At any rate, Buddhists during this period had contact with 
Vedanta ideas of varying tendencies, and had assumed a positive 
posture of decisive antagonism towards these concepts. When 
the Vedantic thought is referred to in the early Buddhist text 
»t is by no means always refuted by recourse to logical arguments’ 
rather, the accounts related the recourse to the supernatural powers 
of the Buddha to break down and overcome the followers of 
such heretic doctrines. They have yet to take up the question 
of logical disputation itself. The scholars, on the other hand, 
of the Sarvastivada who compiled the Abhidharma, decisively 
attacked and refuted the other doctrines by means of logical 
discourse. And as one example of logical refutation used against 
Vedanta thought, we should draw attention especially to the 
attack launched against the concept of “presiding deitv 
( = Isvara)." 

Although the concept of “presiding deity” had already been 
refuted and rejected in the early Buddhist Canon, the great 
treatise of the Sarvastivada, the Mahd-vibhdsd-sdstra, (in its 
Chinese version ) 13 records the following account : 

“All that exists is nothing but puruya, i.e. pudgala. All that 
happens is caused by the transformation of the Self-existent 
(Isvara). This non-cause is reckoned as the cause by some who 
observe the religious rules and prohibitions (silavratapardmarsa), 
and should be overcome by the right view about suffering.” 

(Commentary :) The “this non-cause is reckoned as the cause 
by some who observe the rules and prohibitions” designates the 
own (true) nature (prakrti), and “that should be overcome by 
the right view about suffering’ designates its method of treatment 
(pratipakfa). The detailed explanation is as before. 

Question :—How have these views arisen ? 

Answer :—They are declared by some outsiders who either are 
influenced by false ways of thinking, or get pernicious views by 
meditation, or are misled by evil friends, and that is how these 
views arise, just as we have learned before. However, nothing 
(dharmas) is caused by Isvara, for things appear gradually and 
successively (kramerta). If it be said that the whole world comes 
into existence caused by the transformation of Isvara, then every¬ 
thing should indeed be born at the same instant (yugapad). For 
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their causes all exist, and nothing could prevent their not being 
born. (Cf. Tattvasaipgraha, v. 165). Or if it is said that lsvara 
has additional and outside causes so that it can give birth to 
things, (it) the creator then is not lsvara, because there are extra 
causes. (Cf. Tattva. v. 159). Or suppose it is said that it is 
because all dharmas arise in accordance with the desires and 
pleasures of lsvara, that they do not suddenly arise. If so, why 
do the desires and pleasure of lsvara not suddenly arise ? For 
lsvara gives birth to desires and pleasure and there is never 
anything which can obstruct it. (Cf. Tattva. v. 162) Or ff it be 
said that lsvara needs additional and extra causes in order to 
give birth to desires and pleasure, then it is not lsvara. And 
this again would be a regressus ad infinitum ( anavasthd ), for these 
causes would again require other causes in order to be born. 
(Cf. Tattva. v. 161). 

And if it be said that lsvara gives birth to all dharmas, then 
because the cause is undifferentiated, the dharmas must also be 
undifferentiated. (Cf. Tattva. v. 136). Or if it be said that lsvara 
produces the very first dharma, and afterward, many dharmas 
are evolved and produced from this dharma, how is it that this 
dharma can be said to be able to produce many dharmas ? For 
like lsvara, its body is one. (Cf. Tattva. v. 170). 

“And again, all the dharmas which are produced must be 
eternal, because an effect resembles its cause. (Cf. Tattva. v. 138). 

“Again, lsvara itself should not be able to produce these things, 
for it is eternal like space (akdsa). (Cf. Tattva. vv. 140, 147).” 

As we may note here, the monistic theistic doctrine that “all 
and every living thing comes into being by the transformation 
of ‘lsvara,’ i.e. “the presiding deity,” is logically refuted. And 
the Sarvastivadins, for their part, arrived at the conclusion that 
such a doctrine is a pernicious theory which should be included 
within the views of “those who observe the religious rules and 
prohibitions,” having mistaken what is not the true cause for the 
real cause, and that the way to overcome it is by correctly cog¬ 
nizing the truth of suffering. 

Let us now try to express in more detail the import of the 
above translation. (As we have noted, the same refutation 
appears without much change in the chapter Purusaparikfd of the 
Tativa-samgraha of later days, and for the sake of reference, we 
shall again append the verse number). 
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(1) If one holds that everything in the world arises from the 
presiding deity, the cause of these things should exist latently 
within that deity. Therefore, when the presiding deity carried 
out the work of creating the world, all things should have been 
born at the same time. For no cause exists which would serve 
as a hindrance to their simultaneous production. Yet in the 
real world it does not happen that everything is produced and 
determined at the same time, for a vast range of phenomena are 
continually and successively being produced. If it were true 
that all things arise from the presiding deity, such would not be 
the case as it is {Tattva. v. 65). 

(2) If one says that “because the presiding deity during the 
course of its creation of the world needs to rely on another 
cause in order to complete that process, all things are not 
brought into being at the same time,” the presiding deity is then 
limited by another cause, and cannot be called the presiding deity^ 
(Isvara , i.e., the self-existent, the free one). ( Tattva. v. 159). 

(3) To say that “all things come into being, being based upon 
the desires of the presiding deity, and so do not arise at the same 
time,” invites the question : “Why is it that these desires of the 
presiding deity do not arise simultaneously ?” Since it is the 
ruler of all things, it is also the ruler (controller) ot its own de¬ 
sires, and there is not supposed to be anything in existence 
which could prevent this. ( Tattva. v. 162). 

(4) If one tries to justify the position by the assertion that 

“all things cannot arise at the same time, because the presiding 
deity gives rise to its desire to create the world by relying upon 
some other cause,” it cannot be said that this deity is in control 
of its own desires, and consequently, it cannot be the presiding 
deity. Furthermore, the cause which it relies upon would have 
to be based upon another cause and that again would require 
still another cause, thus the entire argument falls into an infinite 
regress ( anavastha ). (Tattva. v. 161). 

(5) Now, one who holds that the presiding deity causes all 
things to arise, must if he is a Vedantist admit that such a presid¬ 
ing deity as the root cause is unique and undifferentiated, all 
things, as the effect, must also be unique and undifferentiated. 
Thus the assertion that the differentiated and multifarious ele¬ 
ments of the world developed from a unique and undifferentiated 
principle is clearly illogical. {Tattva. v. 136). 
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(6) The explanation that “the presiding deity, as the world- 
cause, first produced forth a principle in the remote past, and 
from this principle a great number of things were brought succes¬ 
sively into existence later,” raises the question : How could this 
principle, produced in the very beginning, give rise to a great 
many other things ? Since that principle, like the same presiding 
deity, would in itself be unique and undifferentiated, it would 
be illogical to assume that it could evolve the differentiated 
aspects of the phenomenal world. (It is possible that what is 
attacked here is the idea that the world-cause first gave birth 
to something like the Brahma or the Brahma-egg in the beginning, 
and at some time, the latter gave rise to the objects in the world). 
( Tattva . v. 170). 

(7) The effect must always have a homogeneity and resem¬ 
blance with its cause. Therefore, since the presiding deity is 
eternal, the phenomenal world, as its effect, must also be eternal. 
In effect, it cannot be impermanent. But this assertion is 
contradicted by our experience of reality. ( Tattva . v. 138). 

(8) Because the presiding deity, the world-cause, is eternal, 
it will not be able to give rise to anything. This must be the 
same as in the case of space (dkasa), which also cannot produce 
anything, since it is eternal. Only something which is imperma¬ 
nent and perishable has the potential to give birth to another 
thing. ( Tattva. vv. 140, 147). 

We have reproduced above with some elaboration the general 
import of the verse examined earlier in the Chinese version of 
the Malta.vibhdfd-sastra. Up to the present time, the earliest 
arguments and refutations of the doctrine of spiritualism in 
Indian history have usually been taken to be those found chiefly 
in the Bodhicaryavatara IX. 119-126, by Santideva (7th century) 
and those discussed by the Jain scholar, Hemacandra (12th 
century). 14 We, however, have discovered that long before that 
time, around the second century a.d., Buddhist scholars in the 
mountains of Kasmir had elaborated detailed speculations in 
order to refute theistic doctrines. And the arguments there 
propounded were handed down later among the Buddhists. 15 
Prior to Santideva, both Maitreyanatha and Asanga had already 
recounted arguments similar to these, and the doctrines of 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila, as pointed out above, also bear a 
remarkably close resemblance. 
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Well now, the refutations have taken up in this section coin¬ 
cide with those found in Siintaraksita and Kamalasila, which we 
shall list later, and as we see in the explanation of the latter, he is 
attacking the Vedavadins , it might be well to take it that the 
Mahavibhaya-sasfra is also hitting at the Vedavadins and, in a 
limited sense, the Vedantists as well (together with the other 
schools of Hinduism which had adopted that philosophy). 


1. 7T.XXV1 1.999b. Further, the idea that the size of the soul corres- 
ponds to that of the body also is set forth in Book 99 (rr.XXVII.997c) and 
Book 200 (ibid. 999b, 1000c) of the Maliaviblidfa-idstra. 

2 TT XXVI1.999c. The source for this conies from Hakuju Ui, ludo 

Tetsugaku Kenkyu , Vol. I., PP- 174-175. 

3. 7T.XXXlI.316b. t f . . 

3\ The idea that the colour of men differs with soul had already been 

maintained by the Jainas and the Ajivikas. (A. F. R. Hoernle, ERE. I, P- 


262a). 

3". The idea that atman is like a thread is 
school also. Cf. Suvarna-saptati, Gaudapada's 


mentioned in the Samkhya 
Bliiifya and Ma/hara-vrtti, 


4. The corresponding passage in Chandogya-Up. III.14.3 diflers somewhat 

from this. _ , .. 

“This then is my atman which exists within the heart. Truly sma e _ 
a grain of rice, than a grain of barley corn, than a mustard seed, a grain ot 
millet or the core of a grain of millet, it is my atman which exists within the 

heart.” , 

5 MBH XII.281.33. Hopkins; GEL. 179-180. Further, sec Kane- 

kura, Indo Kodai Seishinshi, pp. 203-204. And on the phrase, “like a string 
through pure gems’’ in the Satya-siddhi-sastra, see the note to v. o 
Saipkhya-karikds. (The present work, Chap. II, Sect. 6). .. 

6. Prior to the Buddha, the religious texts were handed down primarily 
by recitation, but after the period of early Buddhism, the general practice in 
India was to record the words on bark, leaves, bamboo, plates of metal and 
other objects. (G. Biihler : Die Indische Palaographie, S. 3-6). Being now 
able to look at the scriptures as they had been written down, the Hinayana 
scholars of this period might have been thus enabled to record with some 
accuracy the Upanisadic sayings. Further study on this subject is lequiie 

7. Lalitavistara, hrsg. von S. Lefmann, Teil. I, S. 156. 

8. Buddhacarita, XII.20. 

9. Ibid., XII.20. 

10. Ibid., XII.41. 

11. Ibid., XII.65. Cf. MBh. XII.8136. 
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12. Cf. O. Strauss : zur Geshfc/ite des Sawkhya, HZ KM., 1913, S.257-275 
E. H. Johnston : The Buddhacarita , Part II, p. 167 IT (and the footnotes 
on this section). 

13. TT. XXVII.993b. 

14. Jacobi : Gottesidee [Translation in Japanese by Yamada and 1 to 
as I/ido Kodai Shinkanshi (History of the Concept of God in Ancient 
India), pp. 66, 184 IT.] 

15. In the Sarvasiddlwntasaitigraha, IV.4.22-37, a work attributed to 
Sankara, a refutation of the concept of presiding deity is presented as one of 
the Buddhists’ views. 


SECTION IV. THE MAMA YANA SUTRAS AND VEDANTA THOUGHT 

An interesting question is that of the attitude assumed by 
writers in the Mahayana Sutras towards Vedanta thought. We 
would have to search a long time, however, in that vast and 
voluminous compendium of works on the Mahayana to find any 
account which mentions the Vedanta Philosophy. Even passages 
which discuss the Upanisads or refer to their ideas are difficult 
to come by. In the earliest Mahayana Scriptures, e.g., the 
Prajnaparamita-sutra, the Saddharma-pundarlka-sutra and other 
works, no discussion is made of these heretical theories. This 
fact is certainly worthy of our attention. 

In somewhat later centuries, however, when intercourse had 
become more frequent with Brahmanic ideas, the Mahayana 
Sutras clearly refer to the thought of the Upanisads and the 
Vedanta as heretical doctrines. As an example of this, we have 
at hand an account given in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra ( Nan 
pen ta pan neih p’an clung, the Southern Chinese version, Nj. 
114) of the Mahayana. In this Sutra, the Tathagata is said to 
have originally taught the doctrine of no-self, and while he 
sometimes spoke of the self, his concept of self “was nothing like 
the personal self imagined by the ordinary man.” Then, this 
heretical theory is given : 

“The self which is presumed by the ordinary man ( prthagjana ) 
and the foolish man {bald) is, in some theories, said to be as 
large as a thumb, or like a mustard-seed, or like an atom. The 
self taught by the Tathagata is completely different from any of 
these.” 1 A similar theory is presented in another passage of 
the same work: 
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“Men who are not saints broadly assume that the self has 
more 01 less such and such an aspect, as if it were like a weed, 
or perhaps like a grain of rice, a bean, a thumb, etc. In this way 
they give birth to various false conceptions, but the symbols of 
this false thinking are not true.” 2 

Again, it is recounted that when the sravaka and the pratyeka- 
buddha of the Hinayana asked the general folk about the 
•appearance and state of the self, they were told : 

It is as large as a thumb, or perhaps it is like a grain of 
rice, or like a weed. There are those who said that the 
torm of the self dwells within the heart and is as bright 
as the sun.” 3 

These views correspond in general to the tenets of the hermit 
Sandilya in the Satapatha-Brahmana (X.6.3). 4 And while the 
Upanisads frequently refer to the size of the atman being “as 
large as a thumb,” 5 the assertion that it is similar to an “atom” 
appears not only in the Old Upanisads, 6 but can also be found 
in the Brahma-sutra (II. 3. 19-32). It would seem, therefore, that 
the author of the Mahayanistic Mahdparinirvdna-sutra must have 
had some knowledge of Upanisadic thought. 

What offers us a somewhat later, but interesting, account of 
intercourse with Vedanta thought is the Lahkdvatara-sutra (Ju 
long chia ching in Chinese). This sutra was formulated com¬ 
paratively late in the history of Mahayana Scriptures. Three 
versions have been preserved in Chinese translation, and the 
oldest, the Lang Chia A Pa To Lo Pao Ching (four volumes), was 
translated in 443 during the Sung Dynasty, so that this work 
must have come into existence, I think, by the end of the fourth 
century, at the latest. This sutra contains the doctrines of the 
fivefold dharma, threefold self-nature, eightfold consciousness 
and twofold non-self, which are the basic thought of the sutra 
itself, but the manner of presentation is confused, and a consistent 
interpretation eludes us for the moment. Nonetheless, it is 
quite certain that the concept of Tathdgata-garbha is one of the 
peculiar doctrines that is expounded throughout the entire work. 
In the sutra itself, this Tathdgata-garbha frequently appears to be 
regarded as identical with the dlayavijhdna of the Vijnanavada, 7 
and is held to be the primal source giving rise to all phenomenal 
things. 

“Oh Mahamati, the Storehouse of the Thus-come (Tatha- 
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gata) is the cause of both good and evil, and is that which 
creates all living things and pursuits.” 

tathdgatagarbho Mahdmate kusalakusalahetukah sai\a- 

janmagatikarta . 8 

The definition of this Storehouse of the Thus-come is quite 
similar to that of the Brahman as taught in Vedanta philosophy. 9 
The problem now is, what sort of differences exist between the 
two concepts ? The Lankavatara-sutra is well-known for its 
vivid reflection of the state of affairs in the intellectual world of 
India during that period. It holds, in particular, that Brahman, 
Visnu, and Isvara 10 are other names for the Tathagata, and 
explains, moreover, its concept of the ultimate state by using the 
words of Vedanta philosophy. It even says : 

“The Supreme Brahma is the ultimate state of existence.” 
(nisthabhavah par am brahma ). 11 And in fact the criticism that 
ultimately both the Tathagata-garbha and the Brahman would 
be none other than the same principle, seems to have come 
forth among the Buddhists of the time. In the dialogue between 
the Bodhisattva Mahamati and the Buddha we have ample 
evidence of this occurrence : 

“Then the Bodhisattva Mahamati said to the Buddha : 
‘Again, the Buddha has expatiated in the Sutras on the Tahagata- 
garbha, even teaching that it is essentially brilliance, and being 
pure, is the fundamental purity. It is possessed inherently of 
the 32 marks, exists within all sentient beings, and is like a priceless 
jewel which has been covered over by some filthy thing. Al¬ 
though it is hidden by the elements ( skandhas ), the spheres 
(dhatus) and abodes ( ayatanas ), and is tainted by the filth of 
false discriminations like greed, anger and foolishness, it is per¬ 
manent, steadfast, blissful and eternal—so the Buddha has 
taught. If this be so, Oh Lord, would not the theory of the 
Tathagata-garbha be equivalent to the doctrine of the self held by 
the outsiders ( tlrthakara-atmavada ) ? The outsiders, too, Oh 
Blessed One, hold as their doctrine and teaching of the self that 
‘it is permanent and the agent; separated from all gunas, it is 
omnipresent and imperishable (tirthakara api, Bhagavan, nit yah 
kartd nirguno vibhur avyaya ity atmavadopadesam kurvanti). 

To this question, the Buddha replied that he had taught such 
an idea only for the purpose of leading into Buddhism those who* 
adhered to doctrines of the outsiders. 
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‘ k The Blessed One said : ‘Mahamati, the doctrine of the 
Tathdgata-garbha which 1 teach is truly not the same as the theory 
of self held by outsiders ( tirthakara-dtmavada ). But the 

Tathagatas, Mahamati, formed the doctrine of the Tathagata 
garbha according to the meaning of voidness, reality, 
Nirvana, unborn, attributeless, desireless, etc., and the Tatha¬ 
gatas, the Arhats and the Samyak-Sambuddhas, Mahamati, 
pointed out the undifferentiated and imageless realm by relying 
upon the instructions on the Tathdgata-garbha , as an introduction 
in order to lead the foolish man away from his fear of the teach¬ 
ing of selflessness. And, Mahamati, all the Bodhisattvas and 
Mahasattvas of the present and future have formed no attach¬ 
ment in this respect to the self. For example, Mahamati, just as 
the potter, by combining his hands, skill, stick, water, cord and 
labour, can produce many ceramic objects trom a lump of fine 
clay, in the same way, Mahamati, the Tathagatas, by combining 
their wisdom, methods and excellent skill, or by means or the 
teaching of the ( Tathdgata-)garbha or the doctrine of selflessness, 
can reveal that the dharmas are selfless so that all aspects ol 
differentiation are ceased, by utilizing these phrases or letters. 
For this reason, Mahamati, the teaching ot the Tathdgata-goi bha 
is not the same as the outsiders doctrine ot the self. Thus, in 
order to attract those outsiders who adhere to a teaching of self, 
the Tathagatas indicate the Tathdgata-garbha by means ot the 
teaching on the Tathdgata-garbha .—How then (one will think) 
does the mind of the people who have fallen into the view of a 
differentiation of an illusory self, and that of the men who have 
fallen into the realm of the teaching of the three liberations 
( yimok$a ), speedily achieve enlightenment of the supreme truth 
For this purpose, Mahamati, the Tathagatas, Arhats and Sam 
yak-Sambuddhas expatiated on the Tathdgata-garbha. Therefore, 
it is not the equivalent of the outsiders doctiine ot self. And 
thus, Mahamati, one should now follow (the teaching) of the 
selflessness (Non-ego) of the Tathagata and the (‘ Tathagata -) 
garbha ’, so that he may put a stop to the views of outsiders/’ 12 
Even within the ranks of Buddhism, as we have seen in the 
sentences above, it is evident that there were some who had 
some doubt about the difference between the thought of 
the Tathdgata-garbha and the Vedanta philosophy (i.e. the 
Samkhya-Vedanta philosophy). It cannot be denied, in any 
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case, that between the two concepts, there docs exist some 
resemblance in conception. 

This can also be said concerning the Vijiiaptimatrata philos¬ 
ophy in general. This philosophical system teaches the 
“evolution of consciousness itself” {vijnana-parhutma), and this 
word was also used by the early Vedanta scholars of that period. 13 
Consequently, although Santaraksita attacked the Vedanta 
school, he admitted that their doctrines, when compared with the 
teachings of the Buddhists, had “only a very small error 
( alpaparadha ). ’ ’ 

Elsewhere, we learn that the Great Sun Sutra {Tajik citing, 
Mahavairocana-sutra) has recorded some theories of the men 
who regarded “pure consciousness” ( vijhdna ) as the absolute 
principle. In the first chapter, Chu hsin pin, of this sutra, thirty 
types of outsiders are listed, the 16th of which refers to the con¬ 
sciousness theory, held by outsiders. I-hsing, in his Commentary 
on the Great Sun Sutra, Vol. II, understands this to be : “The 
saying in the Sutra, ‘or the consciousness,’ means that there is 
one type of people who take this consciousness to be pervasive 
in all places, from the earth to the water, fire, air and so on. 
This consciousness pervades and fills all therein.” 14 I-hsing 
refutes this in the following manner : 

“If consciousness or spirit were omnipresent and eternal, 
it should be able, by itself, to see, hear, perceive and cogi¬ 
tate. Yet, now, what essentially occurs is that by the union of 
sense-organ and object, we have the birth of conscious¬ 
ness. But in your view the consciousness or spirit has 
need of nothing else. Again, if consciousness or spirit 
pervaded the five realms of living beings, how could birth 
and death recur again and again? Therefore, we know 
that it is impossible.” 

In other words, if the principle of “consciousness” which is 
being asserted is omnipresent in all things and is also eternal, that 
consciousness must always be functioning at all times no matter 
where it is, so that the conscious process should always be arising. 
Consequently, it cannot be the case that consciousness arises by 
the contact of our sense-organs with the objects of cognition, 
such as we experience daily. And if consciousness is omni¬ 
present, it cannot happen that our birth and death, our trans¬ 
migration, can occur. Thus, what he teaches about consciousness 
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cannot explain the reason why our consciousness and trans¬ 
migration actually do arise. The idea that vijhana is the abso¬ 
lute principle appears in the Ancient Upanisads, and has been 
already rejected in the earliest Buddhist texts, 15 and it seems 
again to have here been made the topic of consideration. A 
thorough investigation of that voluminous corpus of the Maha- 
yana should reveal other passages which refer to ideas similar to 
those of the Vedanta, but it seems more likely that accounts 
which might be able to clarify directly the history of early 
Vedanta philosophy are hardly to be expected. It should be 
adequately noted, however, that the later Mahayana Sutras 
were composed while struggling against and rejecting, yet at 
times coming under the influence and persuasion of Vedanta 
thought. 


Notes 

1. Southern Recension, Mahdparinirvdna-sutra, Vol. VIII. Chap. Ill 
(7T.XII.618b-c). 

2. Ibid., loc. cit., Chapter 12, “The Nature of the Tathagata,” (7T. 
XII.649c). 

3. Ibid., loc. cit., (Tr.XXI.653c). The late Tsakinowa has an article 
on the ideas of selflessness and the Great-self in the Mahdyana-nirvana-sutra 
on these sentences. (Journal, “ Bukkyo kenkyii," Vol. Ill, No. 3 (1959, pp. 
120-141). 

4. Cf. the present chapter, Sect. 3. 

5. Ibid., p. 187. 

6. Cf. the Mund.-Up. III. 1.9, and the Svet. Up. V.8, 9. 

7. pp. 221, line 12; 222, lines 6, 9; 223, lines 2, 6, 11; 235, lines 7, 16. 

8. p. 221, lines 9-10. Cf. 7T.XVI.619c. 

9. E. g., Brahma-siitra 1.1.2, Vdkyapadiya 1.1. 

10. brahmanam Visnwn Isvaram (acc.) p. 192, line 14. (Perhaps a 
scribal error for brahmanam). 

11. p. 153, line 9. Cf. p. 325. 

12. pp. 77, line 13; 79, line 9. 

13. Cf. the present chapter. Sect. 6, pp. 379, 391. 

14. TT. XXXIX.593C. 

15. Cf. the present chapter, Sect. 2, p. 183 ff. 
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SECTION V. THE EARLY MADHYAMIKA AND THE UPAN1§ADS 

Despite the fact that a great number of Mahayana Sutras 
are extant, insofar as there are comparatively few references to 
the Vedanta thought, and as the chronological order and the 
dates of their coming into being are still almost entirely unknown, 
the accounts presented therein, as has already been pointed out, 
offer relatively little in the way of contributing even indirectly 
towards the history of Vedanta philosophy. Even so, there 
nevertheless are innumerable references to Brahmanical thought 
in the writings of the teachers of Mahayana, whose dates have 
been verified to a considerate extent. We may therefore con¬ 
sider their accounts as highly valuable source materials in our 
elucidation of the history of Vedanta thought. 

1. Nagarjuna and the Upanisads 

The most famous work of Nagarjuna is his Madhyamaka- 
karika, the major concern of which is to criticise the Sarvastivada, 
the Vatsiputriya, and the Sammitiya schools within Buddhism, 
and the Samkhya and Vaisesika schools outside of Buddhism. 
No logical discussion is made, however, of the Upanisadic 
thought or Vedanta philosophy, and very little mentions made on 
the word in the various commentaries ( Akutobhaya, Prasannapada, 
the commentary by Pingalanetra, etc.). One feels that, conse¬ 
quently, for Nagarjuna himself, there was no particular urgency 
in taking up the Vedanta school as an object of logical criticism, 
so that whatever influence it had, it must have been very slight. 

However, in another work by Nagarjuna, the Dasabhumi- 
vibhdfd-sastra, there is some treatment of thought which seems 
to resemble that of the Upanisads. In Vol. X, Chapter 22 1 
(“Criticism of the Omniscient Person”) of that work, he engages 
in a logical debate on the subject whether or not the Buddha is a 
man who knows all (omniscient). There, the questioner (refuter) 
lists several reasons, and asserts that “the Buddha is not omni¬ 
scient. As one of the reasons, he points out the circumstance that 
the Buddha is not completely versed in all the Vedas. Nagarjuna 
responds to this by answering, “Since the method leading to the 
liberation of men is not taught in the Vedas, the Buddha did not 
teach the Vedas, although he knew them well.” 

“If you say that the Buddha did not teach the Vedas and other 
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heretic scriptures, and therefore was not omniscient, I must 
now answer that in the Vedas there does not exist a good method 
for attaining the desired calm; there are only various fallacious 
doctrines. By all that the Buddha taught, everyone can attain 
to that wonderful calm. Therefore, although the Buddha did 
know the Vedas and other scriptures, as these words cannot aid 
men to attain the desired calm, and thus, he did not teach them.” 

Hereupon, the refuter asserts that “a method for liberation is 
also taught in the Vedas.” 

“It is said : In the Vedas also there are teachings lor the 
desired calm and liberation. In the beginning of the world 
everything was in darkness and there existed nothing. At first, a 
Great Person appeared, who was like the sun. If someone sees 
him, he can cross over death and obstacles, and there are other 
guidances. Again it is taught, if the body of a person is small, 
his spirit is small, and if the body of a person is large, his spirit 
is large. The body forms the abode of the spirit which dwells 
always therein. If one develops by wisdom and releases the 
spirit from its bonds, he can obtain release. Thus, we must 
know that in the Vedas there is calm and release.” 

The Vedic verse quoted here coincides with the one we quoted 
from the Satya-siddhi-sastra and examined in an earlier section: 
it also corresponds to &vet. Up. III.8, III.7, 11.15. (See also the 
Svet.-Up. IV. 15, 16 on the latter part of the verse). In reply to 
this objection, Nagarjuna answers : “Because the four metaphysical 
incongruities ( viparyasa ), i.e., eternality, bliss, self and purity, 
are taught in the Vedas, liberation by means of the Vedas is also 
impossible.” 

“It is answered : This is not the case. For in the Vedas are 
the four metaphysical anomalies : (1) In the world there is no 
eternality, yet separate from it, there is an eternal world. This 
is as to teach that if one once performs the rituals of heaven, he 
will fall back, if twice, he again falls back, but if a third time, 
he will not fall back. This is the metaphysical anomaly of 
there being eternality in the non-eternal. (2) The world is 
suffering, but they teach that there is an eternal and blissful 
place. This is the metaphysical anomaly of there being bliss in 
sulfering. (3) Again it is taught, the spirit of the self evolves 
and becomes a child, and prays to have long life. The child 
is another body, so how could it be the self ? This is the 
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metaphysical anomaly of there being a self in selflessness. (4) It is 
taught that the body is pure, supreme and imcomparable. 
unsurpassed by gold, silver or precious jewels. This is the 
metaphysical anomaly of there being purity in impurity. The 
metaphysical anomalies are not true, and not being true, how can 
there be the desired calm ? Therefore, in the Vedas, there is no 
method for the desired calm.” 

The first anomaly on eternality, e.g.. the assertion that “there is 
an eternal world,” is frequently used in the Upanisads to ex¬ 
plain the eternal life of the person who has attained the “world of 
Brahma (Jbrahmaloka)" , and perhpas refers to the teaching that 
once a person reaches there, he no longer dies and returns to 
this world. (Cf. Brhad.-Up. VI.2.15; Chand.-Up. VIII.15; 
Mund.-Up. III.2.6, etc.) The second anomaly concerning bliss, 
i.e., the idea that “there is a place of eternal bliss,” means that 
the world of Brahma is by far more beautiful, splendid and 
blissful than this earth, and seems to correspond to the accounts 
in the Upanisads (Cf. Kauf.-Up. 1.3-5; Chand.-Up. VIII.5, 3). 
Now the third anomaly on the self has some relation to the 
idea in the society of ancient India which felt that it was 
important, after giving birth to a child and raising it, to instruct 
it in performing the ritual for life after death. “By his son alone, 
the father stands firm” {Brhad.-Up. 1.5.17). While such a thought 
can be found throughout the general works of the Brahmins, 2 
it may in the sentences of Nagarjuna, refer to the idea of “success¬ 
ful bestowing” {sampatti s amp r a dan a) at the instant of one’s 
death. In the Upanisads, there is a prescribed ritual which 
states that the father, at the instant of his impending death, 
should call his son to approach the head of his bed, and perform 
a kind of ritual which symbolizes that the father transfers to his 
son all his physiological and psychological functions, the father 
praying for the son’s prosperity and happiness, and the son 
praying for the father’s rebirth in heaven {Brhad.-Up. 1.5.17-20; 
Kau$.-Up. 11.15). As a result of so much esteem for the son, 
the son is even said to be his atman (or self), {atma vai putra- 
ndmasi. Sat. Br. XIV.9.4.26. Cf. Veddntasdra § 147). As for 
the fourth anomaly, the concept that our body itself is pure, 
this is not found in the Upanisads, but a passage does exist 
which teaches that one can obtain a pure body : 

“He who obtains a body formed from the fire of Yoga, 
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shall have no disease, no old age and no death.” (Svet 
Up. 11.12) 

Tlie opponent, however, asserts that "by means of knowing 
the Vedas, one can attain liberation.” 

It is asked : It is taught in the Vedas that the one who 
can know the Vedas becomes pure and peaceful. How can you 
say that there is no method for obtaining the absolute calm ?” 

It is not clear to which passage in the extant Vedas the sentence 
given above refers, but it seems to be closest in import to the 
text found in the Chdndogya Upanifad VII. 15. There it is ex¬ 
plained that a person who studies the Vedas under a Master, and 
continues to study and recite them even after returning home as 
a householder, “will reach the world of Brahman, and will never 
return (to this world).” 

Nagarjuna refutes this argument by saying that “while there 
is something taught in the Vedas which resembles liberation, it 
refers to rebirth as a long-lived god (dirghayuso devah) and is 
not the true liberation.” 

“It is answered :—Although the Vedas teach that he who 
knows them is peaceful, this is not the ultimate liberation. They 
think that liberation arises in another body, and teach that libera¬ 
tion is attained by the long-lived gods. Therefore, there is 
really no liberation in the Vedas. 

“And again, it is taught in the Vedas that there are three parts : 
first, the mantras or incantations; second, the arthavada or ex¬ 
planatory passages; and third, the vidhi or rules. The mantras 
say, e.g., ‘May I obtain a wife, children, cattle and horses, gold 
and silver and precious jewels !’ The arthavadas say, e.g., ‘You, 
oh God of Fire ( Agni ), with black head, red neck and yellow 
body, are always in the five elements of all creatures.’ The vidhis 
say, e.g., ‘This deed must be performed, and this must not be 
performed,’ just as in the ceremony of the first receiving of fire 
from the Krttika stars (the Pleiades). But in reality, these 
mantras, arthavadas and vidhis. do not lead to calm and liberation. 
Why ? Because the lusting after worldly pleasure, the burning 
of Kusa grass and the recitation of formulas have nothing to do 
with true, wisdom. Unless one eliminates afflictions ( klesas ), 
how can he have liberation ?” 

The central problem of the logical debate given above is this : 
when the interlocutor (of the opposing school) stoutly maintains 
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that “instructions leading to liberation are also taught in the 
Vedas,” Nagarjuna replies that "the true liberation is not taught 
in the Vedas : what is taught amounts to no more than a mis¬ 
taken conception that liberation consists of being born and 
attaining long life in a better world in the future.” Since the 
discussion of liberation is found in the Vedas and particularly, 
the Upanisads, the “Vedas” referred to here may justifiably be 
interpreted as being limited to the Upanisads alone. And there¬ 
fore. the Upanisadic doctrine known to Nagarjuna consisted 
merely of being reborn in a better world in the future. This 
fact can also be ascertained from the passages of the Upanisads 
compared one by one with the words of Nagarjuna in the fore¬ 
going. These theories are the inferior teachings in the Upanisads 
and, as can be seen in the standpoint of Sankara later, belong to 
the ’ “lower knowledge” (apara vidyd). Whereupon we may 
speculate as follows : During that period, the passages of the 
Upanisads were being faithfully handed down and interpreted 
and followed in a strictly literal sense; their influence ended 
here, and there were no thorough-going attempts to formulate a 
logical and consistent doctrine running through the entire work, 
such as we have in the Vedanta philosophy to appear later. 
And therefore, I think we can say that the Vedanta school had 
yet to assume a definitive form as a true philosophical school. 

Further evidence to verify this is also found in the Vcdic 
divisions as mentioned by Nagarjuna. As we saw above, the 
brahmin who engaged in debate with Nagarjuna, divided the 
entire Vedas in three general parts: the mantras, or incantations; 
the arthavada, or explanatory passages; and the vidhi, or rules. 

The importance of this fact must not be overlooked. For the 
construction of each of the four Vedas is divided into two : the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas. The Samhita consists of mantras, 
the generic term for laudatory chants, ritual formulas and magical 
phrases. At present, when only the Vedas are mentioned, it is 
generally taken to mean only the Samhitas, as for example, in 
the case of the Rg-Veda, which is the abbreviated title of the 
Rg- Veda-Sarphita. On the other hand, the Brahmanas are the 
explanatory literature appended to each of the Veda Samhitas, 
and their contents, according to the Non-dualistic Monistic 
School of the Vedanta School, are classified into the following 
three divisions 3 : 
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1. Vidhi. The imperative rules related to the rituals, which 
control each of the minute regulations for the performance of 
rituals and ceremonies, the procedural order of the actual per¬ 
formance, the correct usages of the laudatory chants, ritualistic 
formulas, etc. 

2. Arthavada : the supplementary passages on the vidhi 
(vidhisesa ), which explain the meaning of the laudatory chants 
and ritualistic formulas, discuss the etymology, explain the origin 
and secret meaning of the rituals, and interpose here and there 
myths, legends and ancient stories. 

3. Vedanta : the Upanisads, which have a different nature 
from either vidhis or arthavadas, being mainly passages which 
expound on Brahman. The Vedanta school looks to this portion 
as its true sacred authority. The Vedanta portion is the 
Brahmakanda, while the others are the Karmakanda. 

In regard to the foregoing division, scholars of the later Mirna- 
nisa and Vedanta schools worked out extremely subtle and 
complicated distinctions, and sub-divided them more minutely, 
but this does not concern us here. We may diagram the classi¬ 
fications given above as follows : 


Veda — 


— Sainhita 


mantra 
— vidhi 


— Brahmana — arthavada 


...karmakanda 


— vedanta 


...brahmakanda 


Referring again to Nagarjuna’s discussion of the Vedas, we 
see that he has completely ignored the “Vedanta,” i.e., the 
Brahmakanda. Consequently, the orthodox brahmins with 
whom Nagarjuna had direct contact, did not take the Upanisads 
os having a particularly important significance. In which case, 
it would be a problem to determine under which of the classi¬ 
fications listed above these brahmins subsumed the Upanisad 
Portion; perhaps they may have included them either in the 
vidhis or in the arthavadas . 4 

From the considerations above, we can now conclude that 
among orthodox brahmins during Nagarjuna’s lifetime, the 
tendency to give a particularly high esteem to the Upanisads out 
of all the Vedic texts had yet to appear to any marked degree. 
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And even allowing that there were some brahmins who were 
especially devoted to the Upanisads, their influence was very 
slight and had not attracted the notice of Nagarjuna. Thus, 
the vast majority of brahmins still interpreted the Upanisads 

literally. 

2. Since Mahayana Buddhism and Vedanta have a great 
number of points in common, not only in technical terms and ways 
of expression but ideologically as well, the intercourse between 
the two has been a focus of interest. Not a few scholars in the 
West and in India have thought that Mahayana Buddhism ha 
adopted Upanisadic views and Vedanta philosophy : from what 
we have seen above, however, as the brahmins with whom 
Nagarjuna was conversant do not seem to have had any paiti- 
cular esteem for the Upanisads over other parts of the Veda, 
it can hardly be supposed that Nagarjuna was influenced by any 
Vedantic thought coming from such brahmins. When, conse¬ 
quently, some Identity or resemblance in literary expression does 
occur between Nagarjuna’s works and those of the Vedanta 
schools, we must conclude that the Vedanta school had adopted 
them from Nagarjuna. The reverse is impossible. Later, in our 
discussion of the Mandukya Kdrikds and the thought of Bhartr- 
hari, this point will come up very clearly. 


Notes 

1. 7T.XXVI. 74b-76. 

2. Atharva-Veda XI.4.20; Taittiriya-Bra/imana III.12.9.7; Aitareya- 
Brdhmana 111.13.9; Manu IX. 8. 

3. Classified according to the Prasthdnabheda of the Madhusudana - 
Sarasvati. Cf. H. Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu, Vol. IV, p. 431 ff. 

4 Madhusu dana-Sarasvati, after emphasizing that some passages of the 
Vedanta have a nature differing from either the vidhis or arthavdda, records 
the following view : “Sometimes, however, the Vedanta (portion of the Veda) 
is said to be vidhi simply for the reason that it teaches something hitherto 
unknown; but again since it is not a text expressing a command (vidhi), but 
is a group of sentences that is an authoritative source of knowledge, some¬ 
times it is called a “teaching of truth” (bhutarthavada). Neither of these 
is objectionable.” 
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2. Orthodox Brahmanical Thought Mentioned in Aryadeva’s 
Sdstra on Heretic and Hinavdnist Nirvana 

Aryadeva, disciple of Nagarjuna, directs his special polemical 
attention towards schools outside of Buddhism; nonetheless, he 
has seldom referred to the thought of the Vedanta line. In his 
work. The h'dstra by the Bodhisattva (. Arya -) Deva on the Expla¬ 
nation of Nirvana by ( Twenty ) Heretical and Hinavdna ( Teachers ) 
Mentioned in the Lahka (- avatdra)-sutra (T’i-p’o-p’u-sa-shih- 
lang-chia-ching-chung-wai-tao-hsiao-sheng-nieh-p ’an-lun Nj. .1260), 
however, both the Upanisadic thought and the orthodox Brah¬ 
manical ideas are presented in some detail. This work classifies 
into twenty types, and minutely examines one by one, the argu¬ 
ments enumerated in the Lahkdvatdra-sutra 1 and related to the 
concept of Nirvana held by schools outside of Buddhism. It 
is uncertain whether this work is really by Aryadeva, 2 the disciple 
of Nagarjuna, but as it was translated by Bodhiruci (50S-535), it 
must have been composed by the fifth century at the latest. In 
the following we shall examine the orthodox brahmanical thought 
presented in this work. 

First of all, the theory of the orthodox brahmins who followed 
the Vedas is introduced as a theory of the Vedavadins. 3 

1. “It is asked:—Which outsiders teach that the Brahma 
Deva is the cause of Nirvana ?” 

“It is answered : The fourth class of outsiders, the Vedavadins, 
teach that from the navel of the god Nariiyana is born the great 
lotus flower, and from the lotus is born Brahma Deva, the fore¬ 
father of creatures ( pitdinaha ). All living and non-living things 
are made by Brahma : 4 from the mouth of Brahma are born the 
Brahmins; from his two arms are born the nobility ( kfatriya ); 
from his two thighs the Vaisyas; from his both feet are born the 
Siidras. All the earth is a sacrificial place in which are per¬ 
formed acts to bring happiness and merit. All lotus flowers 
are produced so that they may be used as offerings. Undergoing 
transformation, it makes the mountains and fields, birds and 
beasts. Among men, the domestic animals like pigs, sheep, 
asses and horses, in this world-arena are killed to be offered to 
the Brahma Deva, so that man may obtain rebirth in Nirvana, 
the name of Brahma’s world. And therefore, the Vedavadins 
teach that Brahma Deva is said to always be the cause of Nirvana.” 5 
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Although this account mentions the Vedavddins, it would 
appear that the theory given about is closer to the Purufa-suktcfi 
in the Vedas. This hymn came into being around the latter 
period of the Jlg-Veda, which teaches that the gods made purusa, 
i.e. the original man, the object of sacrifice, and, as a result of 
carrying out the ceremony, all the things in the world evolved 
from each of its parts. 

“All things of the past and of the future, everything in this 
whole universe, is none other than purusa.” (2) 

“From the completely burned sacrifice flowed forth the 
liquid mixture tasting of ghee. All species of living beings 
which dwell in the sky, in the forests, and in the villages 
are born from it.” (8) 

“Horses, too, are born from it, and every beast which has 
two rows of teeth is born from it. Cattle, too, are born 
from it, and both goats and sheep are also born from it.” 
( 10 ) 

“When purusa was cut into small pieces, into how many 
different portions was it transformed ? What did its 
mouth become ? What its two arms, what its thighs, and 
what were its two feet called ?” (11) 

“Its mouth became the brahmins, its two arms the Ksatriyas, 
its thighs are now' the Vaisyas, and from its two feet the 
Sudras were born.” (12) 

“Candra (the moon) was born from its heart, and Surya 
(the sun) came out from its eye; Indra and Agni (fire) were 
bom from its mouth, and Vayu (the wind) w'as born from 
its breath.” (13) 

“From its navel arose the world of the sky, and the world 
of the gods originated from its head. The world of the 
earth was born from its feet, and the regions from its ear. 
In the way was this world created.” (14) 

A cosmogonical myth similar to the above is recounted also 
in the Mahdbhdrata, 7 where the creation of the world by Praja- 
pati is told. It, however, does not coincide with the account in 
Aryadeva’s Sastra where the Brahma Deva is born from the 
navel of Narayana (i.e., Visnu), and the world is constructed from 
this Brahma, so that among one section of the religious students 
of India during that time, some men must have actually lived 
who taught such a myth of creation based upon the Vedas. 8 
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Other Buddhist works 9 have also presented the myth that the 
lotus (lower arose front the navel of Visnu, that Brahma sits 
.within that lotus, giving birth to “the heavens and earth, and all 
mankind.” Even in the Ancient Upanisads, furthermore is there 
taught the creation of the world from Purusa 10 or Brahma, 11 
though these accounts are by no means in agreement with that in 
Aryadeva’s lustra. 

It is also a brahmanical doctrine that the grass, trees, birds 
and beasts which are killed as sacrifices in the rituals, are born 
again into a good condition in the future world, and that the 
men also who perform these ceremonies will receive happiness 
in a future life. (See. for example. Maim V.39, 40. 42; Visnu 
Code 51. 61 (T.; and the Yoga-Sastra 11.33 ff.) 

Aryadeva has also referred to the creation myth in the 
Brahmanas. 

2. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that the 
seeing of being and non-being is the cause of Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The twentieth class of outsiders, the philos¬ 
ophers who hold that in the beginning arose an egg, teach that 
originally there were no sun, moon, stars, sky or earth, that there 
was only the great waters. Then a great egg was born, like that 
of a hen, but of a golden colour all around. When it hatched, 
it broke into two parts, the upper part making the heavens, and 
the lower part forming the earth. Between these two parts 
arose the Brahma Deva, which is called the forefather ot all 
sentient beings, and which made all animate inanimate things. 
Thus, these animate and inanimate things fall and disappear 
into the Brahma place, which is called Nirvana. And that is 
why the outsiders, the philosophers of the egg. teach that the 
great egg gave birth to the Brahma Deva, who is eternal and is 
called the cause of Nirvana.” 

Only water existed in the original state of the universe, after 
which “a golden egg” arose, and when that hatched, the entire 
world evolved—this creation myth exists in the ancient Brahmana 
literature. {Sat. Br. XI, 1, 6, 1-3)” 

The creation myth that from the primordial waters 12 a golden 
egg arose, and from this golden egg the world developed, is 
also taught in other passages 13 in the Brahmanas, and it also 
has been held in the Upanisads, that the universe evolved from 
an “egg,” 14 but these do not refer to Brahma. Now this idea 
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that Brahma arose from a golden egg, and then caused the entire 
world to evolve, first appears in the Mahabharata ; 15 and in the 
Code of Manu it assumes its most characteristic expression. 

“This myriad existence (in the very beginning) was in darkness, 
was not perceived, had no special marks, was not thought, was 
not discerned, and was completely fallen into a deep sleep, as it 
were.” (1.5) 

“He (i.e., the supreme self) desiring to produce the various 
kinds of living species ( praja ) from his own body, thought (thus) 
and created first of all water. (Next) he placed his seed within 
the waters.” (1.8) 

“That (seed) became a golden egg, in brilliance equal to the 
sun. In that (egg) Brahma, the forefather of all the world, was 
himself bom.” (1.9) 

“After staying for one entire year in that egg, such a Blessed 
One (i.e. Brahma), by means of thinking about himself (atman), 
divided the egg itself into two.” (1.12) 

“And from those two fragments, he fashioned heaven and 
earth, and in the space between (heaven and earth), he made 
the sky, the eight regions and the eternal dwelling place of the 
water.” (1.13) 

“He made all the species of living beings as minute portions 
of himself.” (1.16) {dtmamatrdsu sarvabhiitani nirmame). 

These verses exist only in the Laws of Manu. 10 Consequently 
it would seem that the author of Aryadeva’s Sdstra was perhaps 
using this doctrine of the Manu Code as his source here. 

In the same work, again, there are presented also some theo¬ 
ries which are found only in the Upanisads : 

3. “It is asked 'What class of outsiders teach that seeing 

non-being is the cause of Nirvana ? 

“It is answered the nineteenth class of outsiders, the philos¬ 
ophers who assert the power of the mouth, 17 teach that space 
(akasa ) is the cause of everything. In the beginning arose 
space, and from space arose the wind; from the wind arose fire, 
and from fire arose warmth; from warmth arose water, and 
water then froze and made the hard earth. From earth arose 
all kinds of grass and herbs, and from all these kinds of herbs 
arose the five grains. From the five grains arose life; therefore, 
in our theory, it is taught that life is food. In the final period, 
all returns to disappear in space, which is called nirvana. Thus, 
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the oursiders who advocate the power of the mouth, teach that 
space is eternal, and call it the cause of Nirvana.” 

The idea that space is the cause of world evolution, is also 
found in the Chdnd. Up. VIII. 14; but the theory of “the philos¬ 
ophers who advocate the power of the mouth” given above is 
in accordance for the most part with the doctrine of world deve¬ 
lopment taught in the Taittiriya-Upanifad : 

“Truly, from this atman arose space. From space arose the 
wind. From wind arose fire, and from fire arose water; from 
water arose earth, and from earth arose vegetation; from vegeta¬ 
tion arose food, and from food arose man. Truly, this man 
(purusa) consists of the essence of food.” (Tait. Up. II. 1) 

“Living things which depend upon the earth, truly all and 
every one of them arose from food. And they truly exist by 
means of food. Moreover, they again return to this food (after 
death). Food, truly, is the highest of (all) the living things.” 

“(All) the living beings arose from food. And all that has 
arisen grows by means of food.” (Tait. Up. 11.2) 

Then, in the very beginning of the world creation, space arose 
from Brahma, from space arose wind, from wind fire, from fire 
water, from water earth 18 —this order of development is adopted 
in the 55.11.3.1-12. Moreover, food came out from the last- 
mentioned “earth,” so Sankara takes it. And the idea that all 
living beings exist by means of food, is indeed taught in a great 
many works of India. 10 

4. “It is asked What class of outsiders teach that Nirvana 
comes about by not seeing a difference between the eternal and 
transitory ? 

“It is answered :—The fifth class of outsiders, the Isanavadins, 
hold that the form of the Holy Person ( Bhagavat ) is invisible and 
omnipresent, and from its formlessness, it can give birth to all 
living and lifeless things, which is called Nirvana. Therefore 
those who belong to the Isanavadins teach this theory, and say 
that Isana is eternal and the cause of Nirvana.” 

“Isana” had already in the Brahmanas been taken as another 
one 20 of the names for the god Siva, and is a term which was 
later inherited also by Hinduism. In the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, 
which exalts the god Siva, a doctrine which corresponds to the 
one given above is frequently taught : 

“He rules all the worlds by his powerful authority. He exists 
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within all men. Having created all living creatures as their 
protecting deity, he finally withdraws them.” (.Si x't. Up. 

III. 2) 

“By that purusa. this entire world is filled.” (Ibid. III.9) 

“That which exists higher than this world is formless, and docs 
not suffer. The man who knows it will become immortal.” 
(Ibid. III. 10) 

“He pervades all things, and is bliss ( bhagavat ).” (Ibid. 111.1 1) 

“You are beginningless and exist pervading all places. All 
that which is arose from that.” (Ibid. IV.4) 

“His form is not to be seen. No one can sec him with the 
eye. Those men who. through their heart and mind know that 
he exists thus in the heart, will become immortal.” (Svet. Up. 

IV. 20-(var.) Katha-Up. VI.9; Mahdndr. 1.11) 

The “Holy Person” mentioned in Aryadeva’s Sastra perhaps 
is a translation for bltagavat. 

5. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that the 
wind is the cause of Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The third class of outsiders, those who 
teach that the wind is sacred, teach that the wind can give birth 
to long-lived living beings; the wind makes all things, and can 
destroy all things. They say that the wind is Nirvana. Thus 
those who think the wind is sacred teach that the wind is eternal 
and is the cause of Nirvana .” 

Since the time of the Rg -Veda, the god of wind ( Vdyn) was 
thought to have been the divinity controlling the natural pheno¬ 
menal wind and was an important deity alongside other gods 
such as the sun-god (Surya), and the fire-god ( Agni ). Even 
in the Upanisads gods of such a character are described but, 
new thinkers appeared who went a step further and took wind as 
the fundamental principle of all things. It was taught that 
“The other divinities, truly, go on their way to destruction, but 
this does not happen with the wind. This divinity, the wind, is 
one which never goes to ruin.” (Brhad. Up. 1.5.22). And 
the famous scholarly priest, Yajiiavalkya, when asked what the 
thread (sutra) is which is the principle maintaining the world, 
answered that it is the wind. “The wind truly is that thread... 
By the wind, which is the thread, this world, the other world and 
all existence are held together.” (Brhad. Up. III.7.1-2). And the 
philosopher Raikva, who spent his life wandering about with 
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no possessions, when asked by King Janasruti politely and with 
due ceremony about his teaching, replied : 

"‘The wind, truly, is the snatcher of all. Verily, when the fire 
is extinguished, it returns to the wind. When the sun sinks, it 
returns to the wind. When the moon sets, it returns to the wind,, 
the water dries up, it returns to the wind. For the wind, truly, 
is that which absorbs all these (deities).” ( Chand. Up . IV. 


3.1-2) 

And he declared that among the gods, that is when described 
in reference to the universe, the wind is the fundamental principle 
and when described in regard to the individual substances, bteath 
(prana) is the primal function. In both of them, there is moving 
air. (An idea resembling this further appears in the Jamunna- 
Upanifad-Brahmana III.i.1, 2 21 and in the Kauf.-Up . 11.12-15). 

6. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that the see¬ 
ing of a certain entity is called Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The eighteenth class of outsiders, the 
philosophers who worship water, 22 hold the following theory 
Water is the basis of all things. Water can give birth to the 
heavens and the earth, produce all living and lifeless things. 
From the Avici hell below to the Akaniftha heaven above, ever> 
thing is ruled by water. Water can produce things, and water can 
destroy things, and is called Nirvana . Therefore, the outsiders, 
the philosophers who worship water, teach that water is eteina 
and is called the cause of Nirvana .” 

The idea that water is the source of all things, is taught in 
the famous Nasadiya-sukta (RV. X.129), which indicates the 
highest peak of ancient Rg-Vedic philosophical thought, and the 
theory of “those philosophers who hold that the egg original y 
gave birth to all,” as related above, could be taken as one of the 
branch-streams of this ideological tendency. In addition, it 
appears in several places in the Vedic literature (Katha'a 
Samhitd VIII.2; Vdj, Satnh. XXXUA-Tadeva-Up.; Tait . Sainh. 
V.6.4.2.; Sat. Br . VI.8.2.3; XI.1.6.1-16; and, Tait . Br. 1.1.3.5). 
The idea gradually disappeared as the Brahma-atma theory 
developed, but in the Upanisads, the Law-books and the Epic 
Poems, the last traces remain of the thought which regards water 
as the fundamental principle. (Brhad. Up . III.6; V.5.1; Chand. 
Up. VII.10.1-2; Kaus. Up. 1.7; Katha-Up. IV.6; Mann 1.8-11; 
MBh . XII. 183, 2-10.) 23 
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7. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that all things 
are created by time, which is called Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The seventeenth class of heretics, the Kala¬ 
vadins, teach as follows. Time ripens all the elements; time 
makes all things; and time disperses all things. Therefore, in 
our doctrine it is taught : Even supposing that one is shot by 
hundreds of arrows, if his time has not come, he will not die; 
but if his time has come, he could instantly die by touching a 
small blade of grass. All things time produces, all things time 
ripens, and all things time destroys. There is nothing beyond 
time. Therefore the Kalavadins teach that time is eternal, gives 
birth to all things, and is called the cause of Nirvana .” 

The idea that time ( kata) is the principle'which generates the 
world, had already been taught in ancient times in the Kdlasukta 
(A V. XIX.53), and has always been a concept of the orthodox 
brahmins. This idea was inherited in the Upanisads also; 24 
and the later Epic Poems 25 thought that time was one type of 
divinity which commanded the birth and destruction of all things. 
Such a concept was later adopted by the Vedanta philosophy 
also. As we shall discuss later, Bhartrhari 20 regards time as 
the principle which causes transformations to arise in the world, 
while Kamalasila, whenever he attacked the puru$a in orthodox 
brahmanical thought, included within his polemics the theory 
of “intellectual time ( buddhimdn kalah ). 27 Consequently, the 
concept of “time” postulated by the Kalavadins was not some¬ 
thing which made possible the conceptions of before and after, 
simultaneity, and earlier or later, as was taught as a substance 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika School, but was the unique principle 
which causes generation and transformation to arise in the 
world. 28 Furthermore, the words quoted in Aryadeva’s Scistra 
above coincide with this verse : 

“Time causes living things to mature, and time causes living 
things to return to destruction. Time is awake in the persons 
who sleep. Time, truly, is difficult to overcome.” 
kalah pacati hhutdni kalah samharate prajah / 
kalah suptefu jagarti kalo hi duratikramah // 29 
The foregoing has been an examination of the coincidence in 
thought between some theories presented in Aryadeva’s Sastra 
and in the Vedas, particularly the Upanisads. And since some 
theories of Hinduism are also presented by Aryadeva, which 
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have a close connection with these. I shall take the opportunity 
to examine them now. Firstly, we should note that ideas of the 
Bliagavadgita are enumerated. 

8. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that to see 
Isvara, who makes all creatures, is called Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The twelfth class of outsiders, the followers 
of Mathara, say that the adherents of Narayana teach that “I 
make all things. I, among all living things, am supreme. I 
give birth to the entire world of living and lifeless things. I am 
the King of Mt. Sumeru, the largest of all mountains. I am the 
largest ocean of all the waters. I am the grain of all medicines. 
I am the Muni Kapila of all the sages. If a man with pious 
heart offers water, leaves, flowers and fruit to me, I shall not 
lose him, and he shall not lose me.’ The Mathara masters 
teach that the adherents of Narayana say that “All things are 
created and produced by me, and when they are dissolved into 
this principle, it is called Nirvana.” 

Because “Narayana” is another name for the god Visiiu, “the 
adherents of Narayana” should refer to the followers of the 
Visnu sect, or the Vaisnava. In the Visnu sect—not to mention 
the general orthodox thought in India—, the most important 
scripture is the Bliagavadgita, in which we can discover many 
verses corresponding to the above quoted passage. 

“O Son of Kunti, all living things enter into my original 
essence ( prakrti ) when this aeon ( kalpa ) returns to destruc¬ 
tion. In the beginning of the aeon, I again create them.” 
(Bhag.G.YX.l) 

“Taking as base My own original (material) nature, I repeat¬ 
edly create the entirety of these aggregates of being. As they 
do not have that power, they rely upon the power of my 
original nature.” (Ibid., IX.8) 

“By me, the overseer, the original nature ( prakrti ) gives 
birth to the entire world accompanied by both the things 
which move (animals) and those which do not move (plants). 
O Son of Kunti, by this causal relation, the world evolves.” 
(IX. 10) 

“And of the Rudra group of deities, I am the god Rudra. 
I am the god of wealth among the Yaksas and the Raksasas. 
And I am the god of fire among the Vasu group of deities. 
I am Mt. Sumeru among the highest peaks.” (X.23) 
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“And, O son of Prtha, know that I am chief lord of pra¬ 
yers ( Brhaspati ) among the household priests. I am 
Skanda (the war-god) of the lords of war, the great ocean 
of the lakes and rivers." (X.24) 

“I am the Bodhi Tree of all the trees. And the Sage 
Narada of all the divine sages. I am Citraratha among 
the Gandharvas. I am the Sage Kapila among the divine 
sages who have perfected religious practice." (X.26) 

"If a man with a devoted mind ( bhaktyd ) offers to me one 
leaf, one flower, one fruit, or both hands full of water, I 
shall accept the offering given with a faithful mind by a 
person whose heart is devout." (IX.25) 

“I am, towards all beings, equal. To me, there is nothing 
hateful, nor is there anything dear. If there are any, 
however, who worship me with a faithful heart, they shall 
exist in me, and I shall exist in them." (1X.29) 

In the last two verses, especially, devotion ( bhakti ), the central 
conception of the Bhagavadgita, is emphasized. Now, in 
Aryadeva’s Sdstra, it is recorded that the “adherents of Mathara” 
have handed down this theory of the Vaisnava. Mathara, 
according to several dictionaries of India ( Trikandasefa , Abhi- 
dhanacintamani, Anekartha-samgraha), is another name for 
Vyasa. 30 Consequently, this must point to the Vyasa said to 
be the author of the Mahdbhdrata, And we note in the Bhagavati, 
one of the Jaina scriptures, that the historical poems (itihasa) 
are called Mddhara in the vulgar language (Prakrit); Albrecht 
Weber understands this to mean “ die Werke des Mathara 
(Vyasa ?).” 31 Therefore, not only was the author of Aryadeva’s 
Sastra familiar with the legend that the Mahdbhdrata was a work 
of Vyasa, but when he knew it, the Bhagavadgita had already 
been inserted into the Mahdbhdrata. From this account, we 
see that the inclusion of the Bhagavadgita in the Mahdbhdrata 
must have been considerably earlier. 

9. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that when 
the creator and created are united together, this is called 
Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The fifteenth class of outsiders, the 
proponents of Mahesvara, teach as follows : The effect 
is created by Narayana. Brahma is the cause. Mahesvara 
has one body and three parts, i.e., Brahma, Narayana, and 
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Mahesvara. The earth is the foundation. The lord of 
the earth is Mahesvara. In the three worlds, all the living 
and lifeless things which exist are produced by Mahesvara. 
As for Mahesvara itself, space is its head, earth is its body, 
water is its urine, mountains are its excrement, all creatures 
are worms in its bowels, wind is its life, fire is its warmth, 
and merit and demerit are its actions ( kannan ). These 
eight types are the Mahesvara itself. Isvara is the cause 
of birth and destruction. All is produced by Isvara and 
by Isvara it is destroyed, and this is called Nirvana. 
Therefore, the propounders of Mahesvara teach that 
Isvara eternally produces all things, and is the cause of 
Nirvana.” 

“Mahesvara”, is another name for the god Siva, and is translated 
in the Chinese as “Great Self-existent Deity”. Here the theory 
presented is of a certain school which worships Siva. The theory 
of one body and three spirits ( trimurti ), which holds that Brahma, 
Narayana, i.e., the god Visnu, and Mahesvara, i.e., the god 
Siva, are three manifestations of the single and supreme reality 
appears in the latter period of the Epic Poems, and later became 
a fundamental doctrine of Hinduism. 32 Further, as in the words 
of Aryadeva’s Sastra above, this type of thinking which holds 
that the supreme deity manifests itself as a person, and that the 
parts of this deity are the same as the constituent elements of the 
universe, had already appeared in the Upanisads. Brhad. Up. VI. 
4.3 \Chand. Up. V.18.2; Mund. Up. II.1.4) The concept of Siva 
having “eight manifestations” ( aftamurti ) appeared already 
in the Epic Poems (Mfi/?.III.49.4, 8) 33 , and the poet Kalidasa 
also praised Siva as being of eight manifestations. 34 

On the Buddhist side too, the theory is handed down in the 
esoteric sutras that the constituent elements of Isvara are regarded 
as identical with the various phenomena of the world. 35 

10. “It is asked :—What class of outsiders teach that the 
evolution and transformation of the lives of men out of 
the primary substance is called Nirvana ? 

“It is answered :—The ninth class of outsiders, those 
who hold that all things derive from certain female per¬ 
sons, teach that Mahesvara made eight females. The 
first is called Aditi, the second Diti, the third Surabhi.the 
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fourth Vinata. the fifth Kapila. the sixth Manu. tire 
seventh 11a, and the eighth Kadru. Aditi begot the gods; 
Diti created the demons; Surabhi produced the serpents; 
Vinata gave birth to the birds. Kapila begot quadrupeds; 
Manu gave birth to men. 11a produced all kinds of grain; 
Kadru gave birth to all kinds of snakes, scorpions, mos¬ 
quitoes, gnats, flies, fleas, millipedes, centipedes, etc. 
To know this, is called Nirvana. Therefore, those who 
teach that all derives from females, say that females are 
eternal, and are called the cause of Nirvana.” 

Since this theory also concludes that Mahesvara is the primary 
cause of world evolution, it might perhaps have been taught by 
some Saiva sect. A creation-myth similar to it is also taught in 
the Epic Poems. In the Mahdbhdrata (1.65), Marici. the son of 
Brahma, is said to have given birth to Kasyapa, who married the 
thirteen daughters of Daksa. the result being the birth of all the 
devas, mankind and the animals. These thirteen daughters 
were Aditi, Diti, Danu, Kala, Danayu, Simhika, Krodha, 
Pradha, Visva, Vinata, Kapila, Muni and Kadru. The minute 
details of the birth of these women are recorded, and we note that 
there are many coincidences with the account given above. Again, 
according to the Ramayana (III. 14) and the IJarivatnsa (170), 
Kasyapa weded the eight daughters of Daksa, giving birth to all 
living things. The names of these eight are Aditi, Diti, Danu, 
Kalika, Tamra, Krodhavasa, Manu and Anala. 30 

Consequently, while it is true that creation-myths similar to 
this are merely mentioned in the epics, it is still very interesting 
that a theory which is in almost complete agreement with the 
account in Aryadeva’s Sastra was handed down by a Jain scholar, 
Abhayadeva, in the 11th century as a “doctrine of creation” 
0 nirmitavada ). (The names of the women mentioned in the 
passages above translated from the Chinese were derived from 
Abhayadeva). 37 He has recorded in completely the same form 
the names of “the eight daughters” and the various things to 
which they gave birth. 

Ten more kinds 38 of heretical doctrines are also presented in 
Aryadeva’s Sastra, but as they do not have any direct connection 
with the thought of the orthodox brahmins who were devoted to 
the Vedas, I shall omit them here. From the foregoing we have 
gathered, rather surprisingly, that the author of this Sastra was 
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minutely versed in orthodox brahmanieal thought. However 
e have seen m the theories quoted above that while they coin¬ 
'd “^ he and ' in ^ articuIar * Upanisads 
and the Mahabharata, there is nonetheless no explicit reference 

ophv r° r t ° atman ’ the central concepts of Vedanta Philos- 

who tried ’ ere ? y me " ti0n ° r the en ' 0r,s of the scholars 
o tried to unify and unite the “heretical” doctrines taught in 

th ; Upani?ads) and 

particularly the Bhagavadgita included therein), in order to set 
up a unique system. Not only is no mention made of Vedanta 

r a th S ; n H tbe r tb r Sbt ° f . Car,y Ved -ta philosophers 
either tlC ? * *<*"*«*"* is not touched upon 

As a consequence, we can. I think, draw the following con¬ 
clusion from these facts.- The brahmins who were in contact 

To i^ 1 C aU t ° r f yadem ' s * ds,ra > had to set upaphilos- 
o phi cal system such as we find developed in the later Vedanta. 

They merely fol owed some of the special philosophical theories 
taught in the voluminous Vedic literature, and were only concern- 
e with commenting on and explaining these sacred verses 
Even supposing, for example, that somewhere in the Indian 
society of that time there were scholars or schools which under¬ 
took comprehensive and systematic investigations on the entire 
thought of the Upanisads, their influence must have been quite 
slight, and did not attract the notice of the Buddhists. (Although 
Aryadeva’s Sastra does list the names and present the doctrines 
of the Va.sesika and Samkhya as schools, and also mentions 
the Lahkavatdra itself, in addition to the names of the founders 
of some of the schools, as Kanada, Kapila, Aksapada, Brhaspati 
and Panini, no name appears which might refer to the Vedanta 
school in particular or to its philosophers.) Our conclusion, 
then, is the same as that which we reached when we examined the 
works of Nagarjuna. 

We should say a word further in this connection : Aryadeva’s 
Sastra, it is true, does quote a number of Upanisadic theories as 
those of separate teachers. Thus the author of this work never 
thought that the passages of the Upanisads contain a unified 
doctrine. He probably accepted as a self-evident fact that the 
Upanisads contain a great number of heterogeneous concepts. 

It may have been that a good many of the brahmins of the time 
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were emphasizing some one or other of the ideas found in the 
Upanisads. 
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commentary on this passage. Elsewhere, it appears in Gaudapada ad 
Samkhya-karika 61, the commentary of the Suvaniasaptati on the same verse, 
and in Anandajnana ad Brhad. Up. Vdrttika, p. 1825. The verse quoted in 
the Commentary by Bhattotpada (Vix.SS.p.9) on Bdiatsaiphitd, says : 

ke ‘pi Kalakaranikah Pawdnikdh. ka/arit kdranam ahuh. 

^0. Cf. thc item in PIV on Majhara. Further, the corresponding relation¬ 
ship with the Gita was already pointed out by Hakuju Ui. ( Tetsugaku 
Zasshi , (Journal of Philosophy), 1919, p. 271 fT.) 

31. A. Weber, Uber die Fragmente der Bhagavati, Teil II, S. 248 :— 
baisesiyam Buddhasasanatp, Kdvi/arp, Logdyatam Safthitaiptarji Mcu}hara- 
Purdna-vdgarana-natjagai. Further, in the Ju-ta-ch'eng-hm the outsiders are 
classified as : identical, different, both identical and different, neither identical 
nor different, and it says :. “All outsiders and Mathara have separate doctrines, 
but these never go outside thc four classes” (7T.XXXII.40b). In such 
cases, needless to say, “Mathara” does not mean the Mathara who wrote the 
commentary on the Scnhkhya-Kdrikas. 

32. The word trimurti, however, insofar as the extant Sanskrit 
literature is concerned, appears in the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, and this 
is the oldest source. It should be adequately noted that the “one body, 
thiee manifestations is clearly mentioned in Aryadeva’s Siistra, presumed 
to be of the same period or prior to the Kumdrasambhava. 

33. According to Vijnu-purana I, 8, 11-12, also, Siva had eight sons. 
They are: Sanaiscara, Sukra Lohitanga, Manojava (Hanumat), Skanda, 
Svarga, Samtana, Budha. 

34. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 221; M. T. Narasimhiengar, Kalidasa’s 
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been handed down in the Ta-chih-tu Inn , ° • . . “the heaven 

children” are born from the mind of the Brahma kmg, and the heaven, 

earth and mankind” are born from these eight c 1 r< ’?‘ 

35. Mo-teng-cliia-ching (Nj. 645), Vol. I (7T.XX .4 _c). 

36. Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 200. 

37. F. O. Schrader, Diss. S. 56. However, Abhayadeva has take 

Sulasa, instead of Kapila. 

38. These ten kinds are not discussed here. 

(Further, in The Questions of King Mi Inula, p. an ’? n ^ AW 

of learning which King Milinda studied, are given the Sainkhya Yoga M« 
VaiSefika...Catubbeda...He,u, etc. but there is no reference to eUher the 

Mimarpsa or the Vedanta.) 


SECTION VI. REFERENCES TO UPANI?ADIC IDEAS IN THE EARLY 

YOGACARA SCHOOL 

The Vijnaptimatrata philosophy is said to have been first set 
forth by Maitreyanatha (c. 270-350), developed by Asanga 
(c 310-390), and consolidated and dill used throughout a o 
India by Vasubandhu (c. 320-400). Now what kind of attitude 
had these thinkers towards Vedanta thought ? 

In books 6 and 7, out of the hundred which comprise the gigan¬ 
tic work Yogacarabhumi-sastra, ascribed to Maitreya-natha, 
there are presented and criticized “the sixteen types of heretical 
doctrine” prevalent in India up to that time. Despite the fact 
that his discussion is extremely detailed, he makes no refeience 
to the Vedanta school. The school which held views closest to 
those of Vedanta was perhaps the Isvaradikaranavadin, “those 
who regard God, etc., as the world-cause.” 1 The same passage 
(space does not permit full quotation), occurs also in a sastra 
composed by Asanga. 2 

What is here taken as the object for criticism, is the theory 
which asserts that everything in the world is produced by Isvara 
( = presiding deity), or by Puru?a. Among a variety of the theory 
there is, I think, a world-view somewhat like that of the Vedanta 
which says that from a single and undifferentiated cause, this 
pluralistic and multifarious world appeared as an evolute. Since 
these theorists accept that the cause and the effect are heteroge¬ 
neous, their view was also called a theory of cause being different 
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from effect. Now, the logical grounds that such disputants 
must have had for assuming a single world-cause, would be as 
follows : No matter how much man may endeavour to fulfil 
his desires in this world or the next, he is by no means assured 
that he will obtain the desired results. Therefore, whether or 
not man obtains the fruits of his actions, must be thought to 
depend upon a presiding deity. 3 (A similar argument is set 
forth in Nyaya-sutra IV. 1.1.9 ft.) 

Against such an argument. Maitreya-natha systematically set 
forth his objections. Since most of his arguments are very 
similar to those in the Abhidharma-inahavibhasd-sastra noted 
above and the Tattvasaingraha to be discussed later, we shall 
omit examination of them here. 

Moreover, in the Prakarandryavaca-sdstra [Hsien-yang-sheng- 
chiao-lun (Nj.l 177)] by Asanga, the 16 types of heretical doctrines 
are again similarly given, and the theory of Isvarddikdrana- 
vadins is also mentioned, but as it coincides closely with the 
words and passages in the Yogdcdra-bhumi-sdstra , there is no 
need to re-examine it here. 

Again, in the Mahdydna-saniparigraha-sdstra by Asanga there 
are given five kinds of heretical doctrines based upon a misunder¬ 
standing of the first kind of dependent origination ( pratityasa- 
nmtpdda) out of the dlavavijndna (storehouse of mental impres¬ 
sions), and one of the five says : “Some adhere to Isvara as 
the creator ( ninndna )” “Some cling to the doctrine that every¬ 
thing is the creation ( ninndna ) of Isvara.” Upon this the fa¬ 
mous translator Paramartha (499-569) comments : 

There is but one world-cause, named the Lord (Isvara). He 
makes us to do good and evil, and to transmigrate [in the mun¬ 
dane worlds]. Later he causes to arise within us an aversion to 
transmigration and to wish for liberation from it. If one acquires 
the knowledge that Isvara is the world-cause, then one can be 
freed from all fetters and unite himself with the self of Isvara. 4 

We see in this passage that Paramartha here seems to have 
thought that Isvara was rather a deity who directs the destiny 
of the individual. Such an idea has already been taught in 
several places in the Ancient Upanisads. 5 One can readily find 
parallels to the above quotation in the Upanisads. 

Thus, the early Yogacara scholars, Maitreyanatha, Asanga 
and Vasubandhu presented and criticized the concept of the 
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presiding deity ( Isvara ) or the puru$a being the world-cause, 
but were not speaking about any “Vedanta school”. 

In the Ratnagotravibhdga^ 1 the Vedantins are not mentioned 
when it enumerates various heretical doctrines. However, it 
is likely that the Tathagatagarbha theory was formed under the 
influence of the Upanisadic thought. The unchangeability of 
the Essence of the Tathagatagarbha is set forth in the Ratnagotra - 
vibhdga (52) as follows : 

“Just as space, being all-pervading, • 

Cannot be polluted because of its subtle nature; 

Similarly, abiding everywhere among living beings 
This [Essence] remains unpolluted [by defilements]." 

This verse is almost identical to the verse of the Dhagaradgitd 
XIII, 32. 7 Hindu influence is also noticed. k It is said that the 
Apparitional Form of the Buddha is like the great Brahma.’ 8 


Notes 

1. Yogdcarabhumi-sdstra ( Yu-chia-shih-ti-lun) (Nj. 1170), Vol. VII (7T. 
XXX.309.a-c) 

2. Hsien yangsheng chiao inn (Nj.1177), (TT. XXXI, 527a-c) Vol. X. 

3. The Isvara mentioned here need probably not be limited to Siva 
alone. 

4. TT. XXXI.164c. These sentences, not found in Gupta’s or Hsiian- 
tsang’s translations, must have been inserted by Paramartha. 

5. E. g., Kath. Up.. 11.20; 23; Svet. Up. 1.6; III.20 etc. 

6. Jikido Takasaki : A Study on the Ratnagotravibhdga ( Roma: IsMEO„ 
1966), p. 203. 

7. J. Takasaki : The Ratnagotravibhdga , p. 235. 

8. J. Takasaki : The Ratnagotravibhdga , op. cit. p. 368. cf. p. 355. 


SECTION VII. THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY KNOWN TO BHAVYA 

AND DHARMAPALA 


1. Introduction 

During the period in which the scholars of the early Madhya - 
niika and Vijhdnavdda schools lived, i.e. up until c. a.d. 400, 
the Vedanta school, which tried to synthesize and reconcile as a 
philosophical system the various ideas presented in the Upanisads, 
was not as yet generally known to the Buddhists. Then, when 
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did this school come to the attention of the Buddhists ? The 
most ancient account in which the term “ Vedanta school” 
appears, is, I think, to be found in the works of Bhavya. 1 

It is generally thought that Bhavya (Bhavaviveka) lived some¬ 
time between 490 and 570. 2 He was a senior contemporary of 
Dharmapala and a prominent scholar of the Madhyamika school. 
Not only did lie oppose the Vijnanavada thought, he also attacked 
the doctrines of Buddhapalita, who belonged to the same Madhya¬ 
mika school as he. From this time on. the Madhyamika split 
into two separate schools, that of Buddhapalita which is called 
the Prasahgika, and that of Bhavya which is called the Svatan- 
trika. Among the works of Bhavya, there is the Madhyaniaka- 
hrdaya-karikd , on which he himself wrote a commentary called 
the Madhyamaka-hrdaya-vrtti, or Tarkajvala. Their Sanskrit 
originals were lost, but recently the Sanskrit manuscript of the 
Madhyamaka-hrdaya-karika was found. Their Tibetan transla¬ 
tion has been handed down in the Tibetan Tripitaka. The work 
consists of eleven chapters. Among them the sixth chapter 
presents and criticizes the doctrines of the Samkhya school; the 
seventh chapter, those of the Vaisefika; the eighth, the Vedanta; 
and, the ninth, the Mimarpsa. Thus, the Vedanta , as a separate 
and independent school, is here clearly presented in summary and 
is attacked. 3 

Vedantic thoughts had often been mentioned and presented 
previously in Buddhist texts, but no such systematic presentation 
and discussion can be found in other early Buddhist works. His 
description of the Vedanta philosophical doctrines, therefore, 
is extremely important in the sense that it was written by a 
Buddhist scholar : furthermore, as he is certainly earlier than 
Sankara by about at least 200 years, his work is an extremely 
valuable source for the sake of learning the circumstances of the 
Vedanta philosophy during its early period. After editing the 
text of the eighth chapter of Bhavya’s Madhyamaka-hrdaya I 
shall examine its contents. 

Then we shall take up the Vedanta thought presented in other 
works by Bhavya, clarify the main features found there, and then, 
as an appendix, I would like to present some accounts in the 
works of Dharmapala, a contemporary of Bhavya. 
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Notes 

1. Scholars have already pointed out that Bhavya’s work is the oldest 
among the Buddhist texts to list the term “Vedantavadin”. (Hakuju Ui, 
Inch Tetsugaku Kenkyu, 1.168; Wallescr, Der dltere Vedanta , p. 15 

2. H. Ui, ibid, V. 149. 

3. Some of the verses in Chapter Eight have been translated into German 
by Walleser, op. cit, pp. 17-18. The revised edition of the first 16 verses 
of the Madhyamaka-hrdaya and the Tarkajvala, Chapter Eight, is complete 
and presented in the Indo-lranian Journal, II (1958) NR. 3, pp. 181-190. 


2. The Vedanta Chapter of Bhavya’s Madhyamakaludaya 

The eighth chapter of Bhavya’s Madhyamakaludaya deals with 
the philosophy of the Vedanta school which was current in those 
days. The Sanskrit text of the portion of the purvapakfa was 
already published by Professor V. V. Gokhale with the text of 
the Tibetan version edited by myself in Indo-lranian Journal, 
vol. II (1958), No. 3, pp. 165-80. The Sanskrit Text of the first 
16 verses of Chapter Eight contained therein appears below : 

The Sanskrit Text of the Eighth Chapter of the Madhyamaka- 
hrdaya 

(1) Veddntavddinah prahur atmavid durlabho bahih / 
kuta atmadvisdm mokfah sunyasaipskdravddindm // 

(2) tamaliparastdt purufani ni ah an tain suryavarcasam / 
mrtyum at yeti matimdn matvd ’tmdnani mahesvaram 11 

(3) rukmavarnam yadd pasyan pasyet kartdram Isvaram / 
vihdya pdpam punyan ca param saniyam tadd ’pnuydt // 

(4) b hut am bhavat bharisyac ca sarvam purusa isyate / 
so ’ntar bah is ca dure ca so ’ntike sa ca karmakrt // 

(5) visve bhbivds tato jdta urnandbhdd ivarpsavah / 
tasmin pralind vidvaipso na ’pnuvanti punarbhavam // 

(6) amrtatvatp na martyasya vahneh sail yam ivefyate / 
tasmdd amrtata ’yulctd ’prcibodhat purufe ’mrte 11 

(7) rat ah param paranp na’sti yato jydyan na vidyate / 
aniydn nd’pi tenedam visvam ekena saiptatam // 
de ni phra dan rags dan 

yah ladan gtso bo dban sgyur pa // 
rab phye hdod hahi mthar thug gan / 
rnal hbyor ji ltar hdod par hgto // 

(Here eight aisvarya or mahasiddhi are referred to. Cf. Vyasa ad 
Yogasutra III, 45). 
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(8) t asm in sarvdni bhutani bhavaty dtrnaiva pasyatah / 
bdlapanditacanddlaviprddinan ca tulyata 11 

(9) ghatotpattau vindse va nd ‘kasasya taddtmata / 
taddtniatd ’tmano ’pifta na dehddyudayavyaye // 

(10) ghatdkdsavad ekasya nanatvaip ced abhedatah / 
ghatabhedena caikatvarp sdinye sarvasya janmavat 11 

(11) yathd ghatddibhede ’pi mrdb/tedo nd’sti kas canal 
(tathaiva dehabhede ’pi nd’tniabhedo ’sti kas cana //) 

(12) ghatdkdse yathaikasmin rajodhumddibhir vrte / 
tadvattd na hi sarvefdm sukhdder na tathd’tmanah // 

(13) aprabodhdd andtmajnah srapne bhogdbhinianavat / 
cinoti karma bhuhkte ca tatphalani yac chubhbsubham 11 

(14) dehasaipstho ’py asaipgatvdd bhuhjdno nopalipyate / 
raja vat kdmacdri ca pdipend ’naparddhy asau // 

(15) chain sarvagatam nityam par am brahma ’cyutam padam / 
yogi yunjdna ( dve)tti na tadaiti punarbhavam 11 

(16) nityani tad avikalpan ca yatra vacant agocarah / 
giras tatra prayujyante bhedapa/irtabiiddhibhih// 

So far was edited by Prof. Gokhale and published with an 
English translation. In the Tibetan versions there is between 
verse 7 and 9 the above-mentioned verse, which is lacking in the 
Sanskrit manuscript. 

Later in 1972 Professor Gokhale came to Japan to give lec¬ 
tures to students of the University of Tokyo. When he left 
Japan in 1973, he kindly left his handwritten copy of the eighth 
chapter of the work based upon the manuscript brought over by 
the late Sankrityayana. I edited it in comparison with the 
Tibetan version, and with his permission I am going to intro¬ 
duce it with the Tibetan version to the attention of scholars. 
Collation of various Tibetan versions is not exhaustive. Some 
printed texts were illegible, and obvious mistakes in Tibetan 
texts are not mentioned here, which became quite clear owing 
to collation with the Sanskrit manuscript. 

In the following I am going to publish the portion of the 
uttarapaksa. Numbering of the verses was made according to 
the Tibetan editions, in which numbering is the same. With 
regard to Tibetan recensions, I have used mainly the Sde-dge 
Edition, and whenever occasionally I have utilized the reading 
in the Snar-than Edition, this is indicated in the notes. On 
account of the absence of the Sanskrit original of the Tarkajvdld 
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there arc not a few places which are difficult to interpret. I 
have copied Chapter Eight from the two Snar-than editions in 
the Toyo Bunko, Tokyo, but as there were many places which I 
could not decipher, it was necessary to refer to other editions 
which were more clearly printed. Fortunately, thanks to the 
kind assistance of the late Dr. H. Ui, I was able to ask the late 
Rev. Tokwan Tada of Tohoku University to check the Sde-dge 
Edition, and through the good offices of Prof. S. Yamaguchi, 
to request Dr. Kensho Hasuba of Olani University to examine 
the Peking Edition, in order to clarify those unclear passages 
and to note any differences. With this assistance, 1 was able 
to complete, for the most part, the translation of the Sde-dge 
Edition, but it appeared later that many of the dubious passages 
had to be rewritten, as I learned from the kind help of my late 
and respected friend, the late Mr. Kasamatsu. I should wish 
to express here my profound gratitude to these professors and 
friends. 

The verses of the Madliyantaka-ltrdaya-karikas are preserved 
separately in the Tibetan Tripitaka, and are also included in the 
Tarkajvdld, but it by no means follows that the two are in 
complete agreement. In the following, I have adopted those 
readings which seem to be the most appropriate, and have 
noted whenever there is an important difference between the 
two. And for those passages of vague meaning, 1 have given 
the original in the footnotes. 

[18] atrdpidarp pariksante pak$apatanapek}inah / 

paksardgdvikrtamatih (?) sa [ ] pi nekfate // 

Tib. phyogs su lhun ba ma yin pas / 
hdir ni hdi yaii hdi ltar dpyad // 
phyogs la chags pas bsgribs pahi bios / 
ji ltar bden pahan rtogs mi hgyur // 

[19] nisiddham 1 dtmano ’stitvani jagatkaranatd tathd / 
at as tad 2 -darsanan muktir abhutaiva prakalpita 11 

Abbreviations 
P. The Peking Edition 
N. The Snar-than Edition 
D. The Sde-dge Edition 

1. MS.— nibaddham. Tib. bkag-pas na. 

2. tad — dtman. 
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Tib. bdag yod pa 1 ni bkag pas 2 na / 
hgro bahi rgyu yaii de bshin te // 
des na de mtlion grol ba ni / 
mi bden par ni rab brtags nid // 

[20] satkayadystih sahajd pasunam apy asantaye / 
sarvasaipklesamulatvat saiva 3 bhuyo 4 vivardhita // 

Tib. byol son mams la lijigs tshogs lta 5 / 

Ilian cig skyes yod shi ma gyur // 
kun non mons kun rtsa bahi phyir / 
de nid khyod kyis sin tu spel // 

[21] satkayadrflydviftana/p maniahanikbrakbrind / 
[yatobhavi]ka[h] satpsaro muktir apy 6 udita tatah/l 

Tib. lijig tshogs lta la shen pa yi / 

bdag hdsin bdag gir 7 hdsin pa de 8 // 
gaii las hkhor ba hbyun bar hgyur 9 / 
de nid grol ba yin par smra // 

[22] tad-drst.au ced bhavec chdntir 

tnadad iva madatyaye / 
ajirndt sarpnipannasya 

bhojandt svasthatd 10 bhavet // 

Tib. myos par gyur la myos hgyur bshin / 
de lta ba yis shi hgyur 11 na // 
sin tu ma shuhi nad ldan la / 
kha zas zos pas phan par hgyur // 

[23] Sanskrit text is lacking. 

Tib. rig byed smra bas bdag de ni / 
rman pa gnis su hdod byed de // 
lus shes bya ba bcihs 12 bdag dan / 
nichog na gnas pa grol pahi bdag// 

1. pa (comm). pas-(Karika, D. and N.). 

2. pas. (comm). pa-(Karika, D. and N.). 

3. sd — satkdyadtftilj. 

4. MS.— bhuyce, another emendation is bhuyat. 

5. Ita. blta—Karika, D. 

6. MS.— muktidapy. 

7. gir. gis-P. 

8. de. dag-D., P. 

9. gan las hkhor bar hbyun hgyur ba (P.). 

10. MS.— svasthatarp. 

11. hgyur, gyur-Karika, D., N. 

12. =Sartra, sa-sarira, jivdtman. 
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[24] na pare$tatma visay del 

yathdrthatmeti dhir mata / 
atmany evani paramarsa[d] 1 
dehadav dtmadhir yatha // 

Tib. mchog tu hdsin pa bdag gi yul / 
bdag bio ji bshin don ma yin // 
bdag ni hdi shes mchog hdsin phyir / 
lus la bdag gi bio bshin no // 

[25] parikalpitasat[t]vo ’pi kim dtma kurute tax a / 
rupasabdddivisaycim buddhhji celan na yujyate // 

Tib. yohs su brtags pas 2 yod na yan 3 / 
khyod kyis bdag gis ci shig byed // 
gzugs dan sgra sogs yul rnams la / 
blohi she na de mi rigs // 

[26] dhiyo rupddivifayd jayante natmakartrkah / 
pratyayayattajanmatvd(t) suryakdntdd ivanalah // 

Tib. gzugs sogs yul la bio dag ni / 
byed po bdag med kyan skye // 
rkyen la bltos 4 pahi skye yin phyir / 
me sel gyi ni me bshin no // 

[27] dhvani[r ] varndtmako yas ca 

so ’pifto natmakartrkah / 
srdvanatvad dhvanitvad va 
tad yathci pratisabdakah // 

Tib. gan yah yi gehi bdag nid sgra / 
de yi byed po bdag mi hdod // 
rnnan byahi phyir dan sgra yin phyir / 
dper na brag ca ji bshin no // 

[28] etena sefdh pratyukta gamanagamanddikdh / 
hastapadadivispandalaksand dehajd[h] kriya[h] // 

Tib. hdi ni lus kyi bya ba gshan / 
hon ba dan ni hgro ba dan // 
lag pa rkan pa gyo ba ni / 
mtshan nid lhag ma rnams kyah bkag // 

[29] vyavacchedena samjhdyd 

samjhdnarri smaranam smrteh / 

1. MS.— paramarsa. 

2. pas. pa-Karika, D. 

3. yah.han-P. 

4. bltos-N., P.; ltos-D. 
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prajhdnaip ca prakarena 
prajhdto vedanaip vidah // 

Tib. rnam par bead nas kun ses las / 
kun ses dran pa iiid las dran // 
so sor rnam par rab ses las / 
ses rab hams su myoii las 1 2 tshor // 

[29-}-l] na cany ad dtmana[h] kdryani 
svabhavo ndvadhdryate / 
khapufpavad at as tasya 
na sattapy avadlidryate // 

[This verse is lacking in the Tibetan version of the Madhyaina- 
kahrdaya, but substantially incorporated in the Tibetan version 
of the Tarkajvdld ad v. 29.] 

[30] jhanadeh karanoktes cet karanatvaip prasadhyate / 
tadanyakartrkat vatti va datr- vat tan na yuktimat // 

Tib. ses sogs byed par smra she na / 
byed pa nid du sgrub pa ham // 
de las gshan pahi byed po iiid / 
gcod byed bshin du rigs ldan min / 

[31] kartari pratyayotpatter 

naifaip 3 4 karanata yatah / 
ato [’jsiddharthata hetor 
anekantikata ’pi vd A // 

Tib. byed pa po la 5 rkyen ldan shin 6 / 
gah phyir byed pa la min pas // 
des na gtan tshigs ma grub pa ham / 
ma hes pa hid yin par hgyur // 

[32] jhanadinatn hi kartrtvapi 

kartrsabdabhidhanatah / 
devadattas chinattiti 
yathd drftatra kartrta // 

Tib. ses la sogs pa byed po hid / 

byed pohi sgra yis brjod pahi phyir // 

1. la, D. comm, las—Karika, D.; P. 

2. MS .—datii Tib. gcod byed bshin du (like the one who cuts 

off). 

3. efdm — csdni karandnam. 

4. MS.— va. 

5. la—Karika, D.; Karika, N. ni—N., Comm. 

6. shin—Karika; D.; P. gyi—D., Comm. 
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lhas byin gyis ni gcod do shes / 
ji ltar byed por mthon ba bshin // 

[33] niriha eva sarpskararasau sydt kartrvacyatd / 
karanatvad yatha dipe dipo dyotayatiti te // 

Tib. hdus byas phun po byed bral nid / 
hdi la byed por brjod bya ste // 
byed pa yin phyir mar me yis 1 2 / 
gsal bar byed pa yin pa bshin // 

[34] na mukhyas tat t vat ah kart a 

naiko hi ghatakrd yatah / 
naupaedrikakartrt vatp 
2 dipader isyate tat ah // 

Tib. yah dag gtso geig byed po min / 
gan phyir geig gis bum mi byed // 
des na mar me sogs byed po / 
gdags pa par 3 ni mi hdod do // 

[35] clttam ragddivasaga[rp\ 

saktam rupddigocare / 
pratibaddham 4 5 [v/(?)]/W0Arje ca h 
duhkhasamsaracarake // 

Tib. hdod chags sogs kyi dban phyug sems / 
gzugs sogs yul la mnon shen pahi // 
thar pa mi mthun phyogs kyis phrogs / 
hkhor pahi btson rar bcins 6 pa yin // 

[36] panyadisamudayo r yarp sa-cittah sattrasamjnakah / 
tydgddicetanotpatter ddtetyadi nigadyate // 

Tib. lag pa la sogs tshogs pa ni / 

sems bcas sems can shes bya ste // 
gtoii ba la sogs sems hbyun ba / 
yod pa gtoii por la sogs brjod // 

[37] vidyotpattav avidyadisarpyojana-nivrttitah / 
rdgddibandhandn mukto mukta ity abhidhiyate 11 


1. yis—D., N. yi—P. 

2. MS.— dvipader. Corrected by Tib. 

3. par.—P. and N., Karika. bar.—D. 

4. MS.— pratibandha. 

5. MS.— mokseva. 

6. btson rar bcin, caraka, imprisoned in the jail, (Sarat Chandra Das: 
A Tibetan English Dictionary , p. 1006). 
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Tib. rig pa skyes pas mi rigs sogs / 

kun sbyor ldog par gyur pahi phyir // 
chags sogs hchin ba las grol ba / 
grol pa shes ni brjod pa yin // 

[38] atmani vyomakalpe tu 

sarvani etat sudurvacah / 
khapufpam astu vapy atma 1 
yady atrnativa 2 vallabhah 3 // 

Tib. nam mkhah hdra bahi bdag la ni / 
hdi dag thams cad brjod par dkah // 
gal te bdag la lhag chags na / 
nam mkhahi me tog bdag hdod kyis / 

[39] svabhdvato hi yady atmd[jhdna-] bhdva itifyate / 

na tarhy asyaikata 1 5 yuktd karanddP-vyapekfandt // 

Tib. gan phyir bdag ni rah bshin gyis / 
ses pahi ho bor hdod na ni // 
byed pa la sogs bltos pahi phyir / 
de ni gcig tu mi rigs so // 

[40] sad vdtmddike jneye jhdnam tan na 6 nivartate / 
krtdrthasydpi dipasya dr ft am janma svakaranat // 

Tib. bdag sogs ses bya yod pas na / 
ses pa ldog par mi hgyur te // 
don byas zin pahi mar me yah / 
ran gi gryu 7 las skye bar mthon // 

[41] ato jndnodayo ydvat tavad bijam praciyate / 
drdvaprabhavo ydvat tdvat pratiravo yathd // 

Tib. ji srid yod la ses hbyun ba / 
de srid sa bon sogs hgyur te // 
ci srid sgra ni yod gyur pa / 
de srid sgra brfian hbyun bshin // 

[42] samsdras ca katltam jhasya 8 

jnanam ca karanani vina / 

1. MS.—varyate (?) 

2. MS.—yadyativa (?) 

3. MS.—vallabha. 

4. MS.— asyekata. 

5. MS.— karanadi. 

6. tanua. MS.— tadva. 

7. rgytid —D. Comm. 

8. MS.—jhasya. 
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sarvada vavisifta [-trad] 

[bandha-]mokfau kutali katham // 

Tib. byed pa med par ses pa ni / 
hkhor ba ji Itar ses pa yin // 
kun tu khyad 1 med yin pahi phyir / 
gan las ji Itar bcins dan grol // 

[43] na duhkhendpi nirmokfo 

niokfe ’py ekatmavadinah / 
atmanas tad-ananyatvad 2 
yathopiena vibhavasoh 3 / 

Tib. sdug bsnal las kyan thar min te / 
thar dan gcig tu smra bahi phyir // 
bdag las de ni gshan min phyir / 
ji Itar me dan tsha ba bshin // 

[44] linanutpannabuddhis ca 

katham jhah karanam vina / 
yatha hi piirnakas chetta 
na yukta/i 4 parasurp. vina // 

Tib. nams dan ma skyes pa yi bio / 
byed pa med par ji Itar yin // 
gan pos gcod par byed pa yan / 
sta re med par ji Itar rigs // 

[45] agnina dahatity ukte 

daliaty 5 6 agnir na radhakah 0 / 
tadvad vetti dhiyety ukte 7 
jnanatyi vetti, na vah puman // 

Tib. me yis bsreg ces smras pa na / 
me yis bsregs kyi byed pas min // 
de bshin bio yis rig smras pas / 
ses pas rig gi skyes bus min // 

[46] kulalavan na tat-siddhis 

tatsvabhavo yato na sah / 

1. khyad. khyab, N., D., P. 

2. MS.— tadatanyatvad. tad=duhkha. 

3. vibhavasu, fire. 

4. MS.— purvakas cittan na yukta. 

5. MS. na dahaty. na should be omitted. Tib. 

6. byed pas min—byed pos min (?) 

7. MS.— dhiyer unkte. 
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iteffa dahanavatsiddhih 1 
dahyabhave 2 'gnyasambhavdt // 

Tib. rdsa mkhan bshin du de mi hgrub / 
dchi no bo med pahi pliyir // 
sred bycd bshin duhan hgrub mi hdod / 
bsreg bya med pas me med phyir // 

[47] na cdjno jnal.fi kathani kart a 

bhoktd ca sa bhavet tava / 
vyoinakalpo ’vikalpas ca 
khn kalpyah 1 4 kevaldgamdt 11 
Tib. gal te mi Ses byed po dan / 
za po khyod kyis ses ci 5 6 Itar // 
mkhah hdra rlog pa med pa yah / 
lun hbah shig gis brtags ci bya // 

[48] na cdjno jnalfi svabhavo vd 

nihsvabhdvo bhaved asau / 
nifisvabhavas ca ndtmd syad 
bandhydtanayavat sa ca // 

Tib. mi ses pa ham ses dnos min / 
hdi ni dnos po med par hgyur // 
dnos med bdag du mi hgyur te / 
hdi ni mo gsam bu bshin no // 

[49] yat-pidanugralie 7 8 yasya 

na duhkhdfi nugrahodbhavah / 
na tasyatma hy asau yukto 
yathd khaip devasarmanah 11 
Tib. gan la gnod dan phan pa las / 
gan la gnod dan bde mi hbyun // 
de dehi bdag tu mi rigs te / 
nam mkhah de ba sar mahi bshin // 

[50] dhyanajhanddi ced iftani 

muktaye ’rthantaratmanah / 

1. MS.— dahanavadasmin. 

2. MS. —dahanavadasmin bdhydbhave hy agnisanibhavdt. 

3. MS.— cdjhajnah. 

4. MS.— kupta (?). 

5. ci. ji—Karika, N.; P. 

6. MS.— cajhajhah. 

7. MS.— pitanugrahe. 

8. MS.— tadduhkha°. 
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anatmarthah prayatnah syan 

martyali syan amrtah 1 katham // 

Tib. hi tshehi bdag dan 2 grol bar ni / 
bsam gtan ses sogs kyis hdod na // 
bdag med don la hbad pa yis / 
si ba mi hchir ji ltar hgyur // 

[51] antaratmano ’nyas cet pratijhd te ca hiyate 3 / 

Tib. ni tshehi bdag ni bdag las gshan / 

she na thams cad skyes bu yin // 
de ni hi tshe gnis bdag dan / 
phyi shes dam bcas hams pa yin // 

[Tr.] ‘If you say that the individual dtman is different from the 
(highest) dtman, then your assertion that “all is purusa ”, 
“it exists beyond individual essence of duality (dvaya)" 
is hurt.’ 

[52] nantaratmatmano ’nyas cet pratijhd te ca hiyate 4 // 
bdag las hi tshehi bdag de ni / 

gshan min she na dam bcas hams // 
gan yah bdag gi 5 bde sdug sogs / 
hgro bas mi ses gtsho bo min // 

JTr.] If you say that the individual dtman is not different from 
the (highest) dtman, then your assertion is also hurt, and 
also (your assertion that) ‘pleasure, pains, etc. of dtman 
is not known by people of the world (jagat), and is not 
the principal one.’ 

[53] yadi 6 sukpno mahdn nay am 

maharps cen nasya suk$matd / 
na caiko, vupidharmas ca 
katham at many arupini 11 

Tib. gal te phra yin hdi che min/ 
chen po yin na phra ba min // 
gcig kyan ma yin gzugs kyi chos / 
ji ltar gzugs med bdag gi yin // 

[54] na yukta hasti-drffdntdd 7 ekasyanekarupata / 

1. MS.— syannamrtah. 

2. dan. gan— D. Comm. 

3. MS.— diyate . 

4. MS.— diyate . 

5. gi. gis—D. Comm. 

6. MS.— ati° 

7. MS .—yuktddasti drjtantad. 
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karah karl yato ne,stall, karadfnaijt na caikata // 

Tib. gcig hid du mahi no bo ru / 
glan pohi dpe hdi mi rigs te // 
sna ni glan du mi hdod phyir / 
sna tshogs mams kyan gcig nid min // 

[55] 1 suryddivanio yady citmd 

sydd avarnah kathani ca salt / 

'testa palasa-drftdntad 
atmano ’nekarupatd // 

Tib. gan yah bdag ni ni sogs mdog / 
yin na mdog bral ji ltar yin // 
bdag de du mahi ho bo yis 2 / 
dper na pa la sa mi hdod // 

[56] yatah paldso naiko ’sti sarvada-vikrtatmakah / 
ntulddayo yato naike, pratyayais cdpi bhedinah 11 

Tib. gcig bu pa la sa med de / 

kun tu hgyur bahi bdag nid dan // 
ji ltar rtsa ba sogs du mar / 
rkyen la sogs pas hbyed pahi phyir// 

[57] jyayasta 3 ca paratvam ca tadanyapekfam ifyate / 
sambhavo ’mufya ca vidher ekatve kathani ifyate // 

Tib. gtso bo nid dan dam pa hid / 
de las gshan la bltos nas hdod // 
gcig nid yin na tshul hdi hid / 
yod par ji ltar hdod par bya // 

1. vedahani etaiji purusaiji mahantam adityavarnai}i tamasah parastdt / 

( Svetasvatara - Up.- 3.8). 

= Vdj. Sai/ih. XXXI. 18= Tail. Ar. 3. 12. 7; 3. 13. 1. 

=Mahdndrdyana Up. 1. 12. 

ravitulyanipah {$vet. Up. 5. 8). 

cf. Satyasiddhiseistra, chap. 130 (Taisho, vol. 32, p. 316b.); 

Abhidhanna-mahcivibhasd-sdstra, vol. 200 (Taisho, vol. 27, p. 999b); 

Dasabhumikavibhafasastra, vol. 10 (Taisho, vol. 26, p. 74b); 

Tarkajvdla, 7. 2. 

2. yis. yi—Karika, N. and D. 

3. MS.— -jnayastd. 

cf. tato jydydtps ca puritsah ( Chand. Up. 3. 12. 6). 

jyaydn prthivyd jyayan antarikfdj jydyan divo jyayan ebliyo lokebhyah 
{Chand. Up. 3. 14. 3). 

yasmdn naniyo na jydyo 'sti kascana / 


(Svet. Up. 3. 9; Mahanar. 10. 4). 
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[58] dravyam yadi bhaved atmd 

dravyatvat sarvago na sah / 
ghatavan napi nityah syat 
tena purnarp kuto jagat // 

[59] dravyasyadharata yukta dravyarp catina na yujyate / 
khapuspavad ajatatvan nadhdratvaip yatas tatahU 

Tib. rdsas ni rten du rigs hgyur na / 
bdag ni rdsas su mi rigs te // 
nam mkhahi me tog ji ltar bar / 
de bshin ma skyes phyir rdsas med // 

Tib. gal te bdag de rdsas yin na / 

rdsas yin phyir na kun khyab min // 
bum pa bshin du rtag mi hgyur / 
des na hgro ba rgyas ci 1 ltar // 

[60] kasmim sarvani bhutani 

bhavanty dtmaiva pasyatah / 2 
atmata \natmano 3 ne$ta 
yathd y bhd\>asya bhavatd 4 // 

Tib. thams cad byun gyur byun ba dan / 
hbyun hgyur bdag med ji ltar mthoii // 
bdag med bdag tu mi rigs te / 
ji ltar dnos med ho bo bshin // 

[61] na baladyavise$o ’to niradhdro *hidarsanah / 
ekatvenatmano ’neka 5 6 dosopaplavasa?nbhavah Q // 

Tib. byis sogs khyad par med ma yin / 
rten med pa dan dpe med phyir // 
bdag geig yin na du ma yi / 
skyon rnams hbyun bar hgyur ma yin// 


1. ci. ji—Karika, N. 

2. This half verse is the refutation of the theory set forth in verse 8 
of the purvapakfa : 

tasmin sarvani bhutani bhavanty atrnaiva pasyatah / 
cf. Taittiriya Up. 7 : 

yasrnin sarvani bhutani atrnaivdbhud vijanatah / 

(Samkarananda’s Dipika) 

3. MS.— atmatadydtmano. 

4. * bhavasvabhavata (?) 

5. It is likely that the Tibetan translator took it for anekadofopaplava- 
saipbhavah / 

6. MS.— naika°. 
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[62] maitrdtmd caitrakaranaih 1 

caitratmavad apiksatam / 
caitrdd abhinnamurttvdd 
desabheddd athcipi va // 

Tib. tsai trahi bdag dc mai trahi byed / 
mai trahi bdag gihah de bshin te // 
tsai trahi tha dad min dnos phyir / 
yah na yul la dbye med phyir // 

[63] sukhaduhkhopablioktar ca 

taiP-muktaid capi mucyatdm / 
tad 6 vat(t)ve 6 capi bandho sya 7 
ta (- r /) 8 dulikhe vastu duhkhitah // 

Tib. bde dan sdug bsnal sbyod pa dan / 
de grol bas kyan grol ba dan // 
de bcihs pas kyan bcins pa dan / 
de sdug pas kyan sdug nid hgyur // 

[64] na ghatakdsadfftdnta[t ] 

sarvefatp tad-*asamblmvah / 
dkasa[-sya] yato 10 'siddham 
ekatvarp bhavato [pi 11 ca // 

Tib. bum pahi nam mkhah dper bstan pa / 
kun la de ni hbyun ma yin // 
gan phyir nam mkhah gcig hid du / 
khyod kyis 12 de ni ma grub ste // 

[65] rikto 13 dravvasya yo bhavas 

tad dkasam hi saipvrtam / 
gatir gatimatapi tatra 
so f vakdso ’vakasinam 11 

1. MS.— maitnitniacaikcitrakaraiiaili. 

2. =Caitra. 

3. lad—sukha-diihkha. 

4. MS .—°mukto. 

5. tad—caitrasya duhkhaiji. 

6. tcidbandhe (?) according to Tibetan versions. 

7. asya=maitrasya. 

8. tad == caitrasya. 

9. tad=sukha-duhkha , or bhoga and moksa. 

10. yato —MS. agrato. 

11. MS.— bhavatdpi. Tib. khyod kyis. 

12. kyis. kyi—D. Comm., N. Karika. 

13. MS.— mukta°. 


t 
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Tib. rdsas kyi no bos gah ston pa/ 

de ni kun rdsob nam mkhah yin 11 
de la hgro Idan hgro ba dan / 
de ni skabs hdod skabs can no 11 

[66] nato ’navr[ti]r l 2 akasam navakasasya ddtr ca / 
taddhetuktau tadastitve hetos- tu syad asiddhatd // 

Tib. des na nam mkhah sgrib med min 3 4 / 
skabs sbyin pa yah ma yin te // 
de yod gtan tshigs smras pa yis / 
gtan tshigs hdi yah ma grub nid // 

[67] napi hetv-anupaddnan nakasam b/iava isyate / 
bandhyatanayavan napi tad ekam eta era hi 11 

Tib. rgyu las ne bar ma byun ba 

nam mkhah dnos por mi hdod do // 
de ni gcig kyan ma yin te / 
mo gsam gyi ni bu bshin no // 

[68[ mrdo ghatadirupaya mrjjatiyatayaikata / 

anyd canya ca kundadav ato naikatvani aunanald 11 

Tib. bum sogs la gzugs kyis rnams ni / 
sa yi rigs su gcig na yah // 
rdsa sogs gshan dan gshan yin ltar / 
des na bdag 5 6 ni gcig ma yin // 

The following two lines are inserted in the Tibetan version 
of the Karika text. But this is a citation of a verse setting forth 
the Vedantic thought in the piirvapakfa, and is to be eliminated 
from the text. 

Tib. bdag ma ses sin ma rtogs pas / 

rmi lam Ions spyod ha rgyal bshin // ( = 8.13 ab) 

[69] jhatve saty aviparyasan nefta 8 jhasyabhimanita / 
ajhatve cdviparyasdn nefta ’jhasyabhimanita // 

Tib. ses nid phyin ci ma log pas / 
ses hdi ha rgyal mi rigs so // 

1. akasam anavrtih (Abhidharmakosa, 1.5; 
avaranabhavamatram akasaiji manyamanasya Saugatasya. 

(Sarpkara ad Brahmasutra, 2. 2. 24) 

2. MS.— heles (?). 

3. min. yin—N. Comm., D. 

4. MS.— anatah. Tib. des na bdag ni gcig ma yin. 

5. bdag. gshan—Karika, N. 

6. MS.— nasta. 
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mi ses nid nahan log med pas / 
mi ses ha rgyal mi hdod do // 

[70] vyomavac cavikaritvad asatngatvad athdpi vd / 
ndtmanah kartrta yuktd yuktd ndpi ca bhoktrtd // 

Tib. nam mkhah bshin du hgyur med phyir / 
de bshin chags pa med pahi phyir// 
bdag ni byed por mi rigs la / 
za ba po yah mi rigs so // 

[71] kartd cel lipyate ndtmd 

kartur i$tam phalatji katham / 
na yukto rajadr$tdntali 
pdpabhdg 1 2 nrpatir yatah // 

Tib. byed po bdag yin mi gos pa / 

byed pohi hbras bu hdod ci ltar // 
mi dban sdig dan bcas pahi phyir / 
rgyal pohi dpe ni mi rigs so // 

[72] na caikata ’dvitiyasya yuktd bahydrnapek$andt 3 4 / 
ekatvayogdd ekas ced yogas tasyaiva ne tar a Id II 

Tib. phyi rol la ni ma ltos par / 
gcig nid ho bo hid mi rigs // 
gcig hid dan ldan pas she na / 
de ni de dan ldan ma yin // 

[73] anekapi kalpayitva ced ekatd tad-apohatah / 
ekatvatp tattvato na sydt kalpand sdnivrti yatah // 

Tib. du ma hid du btags 5 6 pa dan/ 
bsal G ba gcig hid yin she na // 
ji ltar btags 7 pa kun rdsob phyir / 
des na gcig de 8 9 don dam min // 

[74] nityaikatvadirupena tattvatas cet sa° vidyate / 
ekadisabdadhivrttir arthe 10 sati niratyayd// 

1. MS. —-rajad rstantupapabhcig . 

2. MS —pohyd 0 . 

3. MS.— *kfanah. 

4. MS.— netannah . 

5. btags, brtags, Karika. 

6. bsal. gsal, Karika. 

7. btags. brtags, Karika. 

8. de. ste, Karika. 

9. sa=atman. 

10. artha=atman . 
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Tib. rtag dan gcig sogs no bo yis / 
don dam de yod yin she na // 
gcig sogs sgra dan bio hjug pa / 
don yod na ni skyon med hgyur // 

[75] ekatvadivikalpac ca katham asydvikalpand / 
vikalpavi$aye car the vacant vrttir avdritd // 

Tib. gcig la sogs par rnam par rtog pa / 
hdi ni ci Itar mi rtog hid // 
rnam par rtog pahi yul don la / 
tshig hjug pa ni ma bkag go // 

[76] dhiyarp x [a]vi$ayo hy evam 

katham va gocaro girdm / 
avacyo nirvikalpo 1 2 'pi 
vitathah purvanitivat // 

Tib. hdi ltar blohi 3 yul min dan / 
hag gi spyod yul min ci ltar // 
brjod med rtogs 4 med pa yah / 
snar bstan rigs pas brdsun pa hid // 

[76-j-l] buddhya ced darsandn muktis 
tadbhedat katham ekata / 
ndndtvadhivat sd ca syad 
vitathd purvavad grahdt // 

Verses through 76+7 are lacking in the Tibetan version. 

[76+2] ajatisamatani yate 

jhane \bhedat kva darsanam / 
adarsanad vimuktUJi) syan 
muktir va nasti kasyacit // 

[76 +3] bodhe sati tad 5 utpaddd ajdtisamata kutah / 

satyabhdvad anutpade tadvikalpasamo \pi sah 6 // 

[76+4] ajatir jativad dharmas tadabhdve ca sd sati / 

naivatmasamatd tasya yuktd ndpi na tatsthatd // 
Cf. tat tv am adhyatmikam drftva 

tattvam dr$tva tu bdhyatah / 


1. MS .—(lliiyani ca. 

2. said of atman. 

3. blohi, bio yi, Karika. 

4. rtogs. rtog, Karika. 

5. tad=i?iokfa. 

6. sah—bodhah. 
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tattvibhutas tadaramas 

tattrad apracyuto bhavet // 

Gaudapadiya-Karika 3.38. 

[76 40 ] ajas ca ko na bhedo’sti mat a yena samarthanam / 
na jatajdtayor iytam ajatvapi tattvato yatah // 

[76+6] khapiifpdt tad 1 abhedas ced asatpakfaparigraha.../ 

...spatte bhedas ced advaitam na prasidhyati // 

[76+7] na to bhavo na cdbhdvo 

na prthag ndprthak 2 pwndn 3 / 
na nityo ndpy anityas ca 4 
na buddhir dhvanigocarah 

[77] jneyasya 5 sarvathd *siddhe[r] 

nydyo buddher agocarah / 
dhigocara-nivrttau ca 

syad girdni apy agocarah // 

Tib. ses bya ye nas ma grub pas / 
bio yi yul du mi rigs so // 
bio yi yul las log pas na / 
nag gi yul las log pahan yin// 

[78] tdthdgatim avitathd(m) 

matva nttim imam subhdm / 
tasmdj jdtasprhais tirthyaih 6 
krtam tatra mamapi 7 tat 11 

1 . lad—dtman. 

2. The negation of ekatva and nancitvci is set forth in Vakyapadiya 
3. 6. 26, 28; p. 172, Benares ed. The negation of b/idva and abhava is set 
forth in Vdkyapadiya 3. 3. 59; 60; 66; 72. Both argumentations are com¬ 
bined in ibid. 3. 1. 21. These argumentations are set forth repeatedly in 
Nagarjuna's Madhycimakcikdrikii and the Mahay'anci-sraddhotpcidasastia 
traditionally ascribed to Asvaghosa. In the SaddharniapundaiiLa-sutra, 2, 
Gatha 65, the above-mentioned four ideas are said to be the sources of all 
the sixty-two wrong metaphysical opinions. The refutation of these four 
fundamental ideas can be traced in early Buddhism ( Sa/pyutta-nikdya 12. 
48; vol. 2, p. 77). 

3 . puman=atnian. 

4. MS.— cdto. 

5. MS.— jiieya (?) sa. 

6. MS.— tivraiJu But mu stegs pa mams (Comm.). 

7. The similarity in the Mahayana and Vedanta teachings was explained 
away by later Mahayanists as follows : ‘In latter day some remaining teach¬ 
ings of Buddha were stolen by Brahmins who placed them duly in their own 
treatises.’ (The Southern recension of the Chinese version of the Mahapari- 
nirvana-siitra, vol. 16, 7T., vol. 12, p. 716c; cf. p. 382a) 
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Tib. de bshin gsegs pahi mi brdsun pahi / 
lugs hdi dge bar ses nas ni // 
de phyir mu stegs hdod skyes te / 
de la bdag gir byas pa yin // 

[79] [kah] sraddhasyati tdm tatra 

purvaparamodhinim / 
atyantatulyajatiyam 
maniratnam ivdyasah // 

Tib. snon dan phyi mar hgal ba yi / 
de yi lugs la su shig dad // 
sin tu rigs mi gcig pahi phyir / 
lcags las nor bu rin chen bshin // 

[80] desandyas tu vaicitryad 

iha l iva[m\ syad ayam nay ah / 
akarsandrtham eke$am 
se$agrahanivrttaye // 

Tib. hdi ltar hdi ni lugs hdi la / 

kha cig dag ni dran phyir dan // 
lhag ma hdsin la 2 bzlog pahi phyir / 
sna tshogs dag tu bstan pa yin // 

[81] ajatata hi bhavanarp svabhavo *krtrimatvatah 3 / 
anapayitvatas cdsav dtmety api 4 nigadyate // 

Tib. dnos po rnams ni ma skyes nid / 
rah bshin bcos ma med pahi phyir // 
hdi la nams pa med pas na / 
bdag ces kyan ni brjod pa yin // 

[82] eko ’sav ekarupatvad 

bhavabhede f py abhedatah / 
sarva[gah\ sarvadharmatva[n ] 
nityas ccipy avindsatah // 

Tib. tha dad dnos kyan dbye med phyir / 
ho bo gcig phyir gcig nid yin // 
kun khyab chos rnams thams cad phyir / 
rtag pahan yin mi nams phyir // 


1. iha = buddhasasane. 

2. Ia. las, Karika. 

3. MS.— kartnnatvatah . 

4. MS .—at many api. 
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[83] ajatatvad ajato ’yam 1 

ata eva ’jardmarah / 
acyutas cyutyabhavac ca 
prakar$atvat par apt matam // 

Tib. ma skyes phyir na skye med hid / 
de nid phyir m rga si med // 
hpho ba med phyir hdi hpha med / 
rab mthar thug phyir mchog nid yin 2 // 

[84] na nlpasabdagandhddir na bhumy-agni-jaldnilah 3 4 5 6 7 / 
ndkdsa-sasi-suryddir na tnanojndnalakfanah 11 

Tib. gzugs dan sgra dan dri sogs min / 
sa dan me dan chu rlun min // 
nain mkhah zla ba hi ma min/ 
yid dan ses pahi mtshan hid min // 

[85] sarvas cdsau 1 srabhavatvdn 

na sarvant cdvinasatah / 
tatra klesddyanutpatteh 

suddho ’sau sdnta eva ca // 

Tib. thams cad hdi yin rah bshin phyir/ 
hams pa med phyir thams cad min // 
de la non mons skye med phyir/ 
dag pa hdi yin shi hid hdi // 

[86] sakalpandsamdropb°[d] vacyo 'vacyas tu tattvatah / 
sarvathd copy avdcyatvdd ukta eva nirahjanah 11 

Tib. de ni brtags pas sgro btags nas° / 

brjod bya yah dag brjod bya min // 
ye nas brjod bya ma yin phyir / 
hdi mi dri ma med ces bstan // 

[87] idrso yady abhipreta atmd hi bhavatand api / 
ndmddi-bahusddhannybn nivdo$ah sopapattikah // 

Tib. gan shig hdi ltar mhon l.idod pa / 
khyod kyis bdag kyan yin na ni // 


1. MS.— ajatas cayam. 

2. nid yin. yin nid—Karika, N., D. 

3. MS.— °nilcih. 

4. MS.— sarvasycisau. 

5. MS.— samar opci-°. 

6. nas. na, Karika. 

7. MS.— tavatam . 
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min sogs chos man hdra ba la / 
skyon med rigs pa dan bcas yin // 

[88] nairatmydd eva bhitdndtn 

bhitya 1 tatraiva ca 2 3 sthitih 8 / 
akasad iva bhitasya 
leva canyatra sthitir bhavet // 

Tib. bdag med nid kyis hjigs pa rnams / 
hjigs kyan de nid la gnas te // 
nam mkhah hjigs par gyur pa dag / 
gshan pahi gnas hgah med pa bshin // 

[89] svdgatam kriyatcmi trptir 

natra kascin na(7) vciryate / 
buddhanarp lokabandhunam 
tattva-[mrtam\ idam param // 

Tib. sans rgyas hjig rten gnen rnams kyis 4 / 
de nid bdud rtsi mchog hdi la // 
hdi ni hgah yah bkag med pas / 
legs par hons pa noms par gyis // 

[90] api tv atmd tv akartr 5 6 tva~ 

bhoktrtvddi[r] niraspadah / 
sanityajyatam asadgraho Q 
bhutadrk 7 pratibandhakah // 

Tib. yah dag Ita la sgrib med pahi / 
bdag ni byed po za bo sogs // 
rten med brdsun pahi hdsin pa ni / 
des na span ba kho nar gyis // 

[91] svablmvajatito 'jdtir bhdvandm tattvato matd / 
svabhdvato hy ajatatvad uktaisa nihsvabhavatd // 


1. MS.— drftya. 

2. MS.— ca. 

3. The fear of hearing the true teaching on the part of Yogins or 
philosophers was originally set forth in Mahayana scriptures, and was 
introduced into the Vedanta school. ( Gaudapcidiya-karika , 4. 42. cf. ibid 
3, 39). 

4. ‘ kyis, kyi, Karika, N., D. 

5. MS.— apitveimatvakartr - 0 . 

6. i0 graho. Metre requires graho. In Vedanta, however, ‘adhesion’ 
or ‘understanding by attachment’ is called graha (not grdlxa ). Gaudapddiya- 
karikd, 2. 29; 3, 32, 38; 4. 82, 84. 

7. MS.— 0 drink. 
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Tib. dnos rnanis ran bshin skye raed phyir / 
dc iiid du na skye med hdod // 
no bo iiid kyi skye med iiid / 
hdi yi no bo iiid du bstan // 

[92] nai[h] svabhdvyam ca nairatmyam 

na tadatma virodhatah / 
ancitma ced bhaved atma 
gor abhavo ’pi gam■ bhavet 11 

Tib. dnos med iiid ni bdag med pa / 
de ni bdag min hgal ba iiid // 
bdag med bdag tu hgyur she ma / 
ba Ian min pahah ba lah hgyur // 

[93] yat ah svabhavab/tavo ’sau 

katham kartr-lta-bhoktrj-te 1 2 / 
drfte bandhyasutasyeha 
nakasmat kartrbhoktrte 11 

Tib. diios pohi ho bo med hdi ni / 
ji Itar byed po za por rigs // 
gah phyir mo gsam dag gi bu / 
byed po za por ma yin bshin // 

[94] ittharpPbhutat kathain janma 

pralayas tatra va katham / 
na vyomakusume yukta 
pralayotpadakalpana // 

Tib. de ltar gyur la skye ji ltar / 

de la nams par hgyur ci ltar // 
mkhah la me tog med pa la / 
ji ltar skye hjig brtags pa bshin // 

[95] svabhavdbhavavifayd yavad buddhih pravartate / 
dhikalpanasamdropd[s] tavad ekadika 3 matah // 

Tib. dnos po med pahi yul dag la / 
ji srid bio ni hjug gyur pa // 
bio yis brtags 4 pas sgro btags phyir / 
de srid gcig la sogs par hdod // 

[96] savikalpdvikalpa[tp]s ca 

yada buddhir nivartate / 

1. MS.— karts. ..kyate. 

2. MS— icchai/i- 0 . 

3. MS.— ekantika. 

4. brtags—btags, Karika. 
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dhiyam avifaye tasmin 
prapahcopasama[h] siva[h] // 

The phrase : prapahcopasamah sivah is found in the 
salutary verse of the Madhyamaka-kdrikd of Nagarjuna. 
Tib. rtog bcas rtog pa med pa las / 
gan tshe bio ni log gyur pa // 
de tshe bio ni yul med phyir / 
spros pa ner shi ba nid // 

iti Veddnta-tattva-viniscayo ’stoma h paricchedah / 


3. The Vedanta as Presented by Bhavya in his Madhyamaka- 
hrdaya and Tarka-jvala 1 


In the eighth chapter of the Tarkajvala, which is a commentary 
by the author himself on the Madhyamaka-hrdaya, by Bhavya 
(c. 490-570) the Vedanta philosophy of his days is described and 
refuted. Bhavya was a Buddhist philosopher of the Madhya- 
mika school, and is said to have been the founder of the Svatan- 
trika sub-school of the Madhyamika school. The chapter, 
which represents some aspects of pre-Sankara Vedanta philos¬ 
ophy, is very important of the study of the history of the Vedanta 
school. The arguments used by Bhavya to attack the Vedanta 
philosophy are highly interesting. Here I should like to point 
out some of the characteristics of the Vedanta philosophy 
described in his works, using Bhavya’s description as a basis. 

In the Vedanta theory described by Bhavya, the Absolute is 
called Brahman, Atman, Purusa, Isvara and Mahesvara, all of 
which are held to be different names for the same fundamental 
principle. That is, he takes it that all the world principles ex¬ 
pounded in the Upanisads are the same principle. We learn, 
accordingly, that those Vedanta scholars known to Bhavya at 
that time maintained a composite and unified interpretation of 
the contents of the Upanisads. 

Now, the Vedanta doctrines of which Bhavya knew are by no 
means similar, but in fact are variegated and multifarious. 

Take the theories on Purusa, for example. “Purusa,” a 
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noun meaning originally “man” ‘'human being,” developed in 
meaning to become the fundamental principle of the world; 
but even in the philosophy of later centuries, it was not dissociat¬ 
ed fiom the physical form of man. This is true for Bhavya’s 
account. Purusa was, of course, identical with “Isvara” (v. 3), 
and “Atman” (v. 43), and anything that could be said of the 
Absolute could also be predicated of Purusa. He said, for 
example, that because it surpasses all things, it is “the Great” 
( mahat ) (v. 2); as it controls all things, it is called “the god 
ruling everything (ad v. 15); Mahesvara, (v. 2) and “the god who 
rules all bodies” (dban phyug skyes lu v. 26); it is called “the 
immortal” (amrta) (v. 6), and liberation is its fundamental 
nature (v. 43). Yet here as before, he portrays Purusa anthropo- 
morphically as having a body similar to that of a human being; 
he asserts that the individual parts of its body in themselves 
correspond to the various phenomenal elements of the natural 
world (ad v. 4). Again, he says that Purusa is of gold colour 
{Suryavat cas, v. 2; rukmavarna, v. 3), and has inherently the 
various brilliances of the sun(v. 3; Suryddivarna, v. 55). Further¬ 
more, lie thought that the place where Purusa exists is particular 
and limited Purusa abides in a dark orbit remote from the 
orbit of the earth (ad v. 2). He also says that Purusa transcend¬ 
ing the three spheres of existence exists far away (v. 4). Thus, 
he portrays Purusa very concretely, and there are, in Bhavya’s 
concept of Purusa, the remnants of a primitive, simple and 
naive idea. 

While Purusa is thus a transcendent deity, being one, it 
also includes the three spheres of existence (ad v. 9. cf. v. 8), and 
pervades all things (vv. 2, 3, 4). All things in the past, present, 
and future are none other than Purusa; the internal and external, 
the near and far, are also none other than Purusa (v. 4). He 
says that nothing is other than Purusa (v. 43), and that Mahes¬ 
vara consists of the entire world (v. 2). This idea can also be 
found in the hymns on Purusa in the Rg-Veda, and was not a 
new thesis. 

Despite the fact that Bhavya frequently employed the word 
“Purusa” in the same sense as Atman as a philosophical concept, 
his concept of Purusa, whenever he took up this question alone, 
was still not completely free of a mythological colouring from 
the remote past. In it were further included child-like speculations. 
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The fact, then, that an explanation of Purusa was thus 
presented in detail as a Vedanta philosophical theory should be 
regarded as extremely important in the history of ideas. Vedanta 
scholars like Gaudapada, Bhartrhari and Sankara, rarely discuss 
the concept of Purusa. It would seem that they thought that 
Purusa was only an ancient mythological concept, and that they 
did not regard it so highly as a philosophical concept. Since, 
however, theories on Purusa were quite influential during the 
time of Bhavya, it seems that they ought to have been discussing 
this one before all else. Both Santaraksita and Kumarasila, 
who are later than Bhavya, discuss elaborately the concept of 
Purusa as a theory of the Vedavadins. In the light of this, it 
would seem that this idea had been vigorously pursued in the 
intellectual world known to the Buddhists at that time. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the concept of Purusa pre¬ 
sented above has a remarkable resemblance to the concept of 
the supreme deity in the Saiva-sect. Here, Purusa is portrayed 
anthropomorphically, with a body similar to that of human 
beings; and it was asserted that the individual parts of its body 
in themselves have their respective counterparts in the pheno¬ 
mena and elements of the natural world (ad v. 4). Although 
this idea had already appeared in the Upanisads, the Buddhists 
presented it as a theory of the Saiva sect in particular.* Again, 
the fact that Purusa is of a golden colour is also expounded in 
the Upanisads which explain the worship of Siva. 3 This Purusa 
is also called Mahesvara here, and there are many instances 
throughout Indian religious literature in which this name was 
used as a title for Siva. Another interesting fact is that all the 
Upanisads cited here to present the Vedanta theory either teach 
faith in Siva, or emphasize the grace ( prasada ) of the supreme 
god. 4 In view of these facts, it seems that by the time of Bhavya, 
a section of the Vedanta school was already worshipping Siva, 
and that there existed a particular sect with theistic inclinations 
which worshipped and followed these Upanisads readily related 
to the theology of the Saiva sect (e.g., Isa, Kathaka, and Svetas- 
vatara). Bhavya’s concept of Purusa, then, may have been derived 
from his knowledge of this sect. And one could suppose that 
this school formed a tradition different from that of those 
Vedanta scholars of the Brahma-sutra tradition which empha¬ 
sized the Chandogya- Upanisad. 
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In this connection, it is also noteworthy that one here finds the 
idea of sun-worship. Bhavya makes out that Purusa is “that 
which has the brilliances of the sun”, that the various colours 
iound in the sun are “the substance of all the gods”, and that 
the fundamental nature of the sun is “the great Isvara (the 
great self-existent god)” (ad v. 4)« Sun-worship is a form of 
faith which has been maintained in India without interruption 
rom the time of the These Upanisads also teach 

that which exists in the sun and that which exists in the individual 
bodies (Purusa) are really identical ( Tait.-Up. II.8, III. 10). They 
though , therefore, that the Absolute Brahman exists in the sun 
Apart from this sun-worship has been of particular influence ,n 
Hinduism and the popular faiths of India. Some of the Puranls 
(e g Saw a-Parana, Bhavisya-Parana 73) refer to it together 
with Siva-worship and regard Siva as identical with the un 
Arui Bhavya may have heard something of the tradition of Zs 

On the other hand, again, it is stated that the Purusa is indis¬ 
tinguishable from and completely identical in meaning with the 
" " aS a i? Ure pluloso Phical concept, and I shall next summarize 

I 6 TZ f° ry PreS6nted h6re - In this theor y atman, there 
are traces of an extremely advanced philosophical speculation. 

As the atman is the original self of every individual soul which 
canno e rep ace y anything else, no person can be apart from 
the atman (v. I). The atman is bound and is also liberated 
(aC L V ; I} ‘. ° Ught to sa y onl y that it exists ( dtmano’stitvam , 

V ’ ■? V A , nd t le ^ tman also has cognition (jhana or knowledge) 
as its fundamental attribute (ad v. 31; v. 39; ad v. 46).° One can 

also say that it is the subject of cognition (ad v. 39; ad v. 31). As 
it is the subject of our selves, it cannot be grasped as an object. 
It is impossible to affirmatively describe its basic essence by 
words (vacant agocarah, v. 16; ad v. 76). The atman has no form 
(arupin v. 53 Actually, the atman is frequently referred to as 
the only one or the unique” (ekatd, v. 39; ekatva, vv 57- 61- 
abhinnamurtitva, v. 62; cf. v. 63; advitiya, v. 72) 

As the One, it exists eternally in time (ad v. 42, v. 74). “The 
atman belongs to the class of immutable things, and it cannot 
be split up by any relation whatsoever” (ad v. 6). Again, it 
exists everywhere spatially (sarvago v. 58) Completely filling'all 
bodies, it is the unique atman of all things (ad v. 49). Its 
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characteristics of “eternality,” “omnipresence"’ and “uniqueness” 
(,ekatva ) are frequently mentioned together v. 61; ad v. 72; ad 
v. 79). It can also be said to be undifferentiated (v . 17; ad v. 75). 
In some cases, the atman was thought to be a substance ( dravya ) 
(vv. 58, 59). Because it surpasses everything else, it is also called 
“the Supreme” ( mcltog ) (ad v. 34), “the Principal” (gtso bo), 
“the highest” (dam pa) (ad v. 57). 

Now, how can atman as this transcendental Absolute become 
the subject of the action of individual bodies ? 

The Vedanta sect described by Bhavya recognized two kinds 
of atman. (1) There is the atman bound by the body, that is, 
the atman appearing within the body; and, (2) there is the highest, 
liberated atman, that is, the supreme self (tantamount to para- 
matman) (v. 23). The latter corresponds to the Purusa described 
already; the former is generally said to be the individual self 
(jiva) in the Vedanta philosophy, and all the gods are understood 
to be individual selves (v. 12; cf. ad 2, 4). This individual self is 
the actor who performs good and evil Karma and is also the 
one who experiences the fruit of its action (vv. 14, 34). The 
individual self centered within the individual body is sometimes 
called Purusa, and it is said that Purusa is the actor and the 
function within the eyes, etc. (ad v. 30; ad v. 32). The existence 
of this Purusa or atman cannot be perceived by the sense organs 
(ad v. 33), but the existence of the atman must be admitted as the 
subject which integrates its perceptions of the mental processes 
of the individual body (vv. 25, 28). All mental processes, e.g., 
sensation, perception, association, memory etc., are really formed 
by the functioning of the Purusa. Human speech and concepts 
are also produced from the working of the atman (v. 27, ad 
v. 30). As to the proofs for the existence of atman, they follow 
similar lines as those of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

Opposed to this, however, is the Supreme Self, the ruler which 
controls all individual selves. While one must accordingly say 
that it participates in all actions of individual selves, the Purusa 
or Supreme Self nevertheless, does not itself receive the fruits, 
good or evil, of its action (ad v. 15). While dwelling within all 
bodies, it functions with regard to all objects, but it is not 
staine o defiled by them (w. 15, 71). And it is completely 
apart from any defects or faults (nirdosa v. 87). 

Now, individual self, differing with each body, exists i n 
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numerous forms, but the Supreme Self is only one pervasive 
existence, and does not exist in differentiated forms. 

Two illustrations are given in explanation. One analogy 
likens the individual self to a clay pot and the Supreme Self to 
the clay. It is said to be similar to the fact that while pots differ 
from one another as individual objects, the clay from which they 
are made does not have any differences in its material essence 
(w. 12, 67). One cannot, however, directly compare the rela¬ 
tion of the Supreme Self to the individual self as one between 
the material cause and its mutable forms. A further attempt is 
made to clarify the meaning by an analogy with space. The 
atman is frequently compared to space, 7 in which the Supreme 
Self is likened to the Great Space and the individual self as the 
space within a pot. The Supreme Self is a unique universal 
existence, which exists throughout all the individual selves, but 
never does it receive the fruits of birth and death, pleasure and 
pain, as does the individual self, nor does it have a transitory, 
determinate and differentiated nature as does the individual self 
It is similar to the fact that while pots are made and destroyed, 
the space itself which exists within is not produced or destroyed^ 
but is eternal, one and omnipresent (v. 10). In the same way,' 
just as one can establish differences between the Supreme Self 
and the individual selves, so can one set up differences between 
various individual selves also. It is not the case that the pleasure 
and pains of one individual self exert an influence upon another 
individual self. It is said that this situation is exactly similar 
to the fact that while the space within one jar may be obscured 
by dust and smoke, the space in another jar is not obscured 
thereby (v. 13). We can find the same idea in Chapter III of the 
Mandukya-Karika. As against other theories, the Vedanta 
theory presented by Bhavya holds that “as the one Great Space 
divides and becomes the space within numerous jars, so the 
unique atman becomes numerous” (ad v. 11). That is, this 
theory is opposed to the interpretation that the analogy of space 
means that the atman evolves. This theory, consequently, 
adopts the position (or one very close to it) that the individual 
self and Great Self coincide, that is, the theory of non-dualistic 
monism. Since, however, no mention is made of ignorance 
(i avidyd ) or may a as the principle of the temporary appearance 
of the world, it would seem that although the Mayavada of the 
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later Sankara school had not been completely formulated, it was 
not to be long before its essential strands were to be woven 

together. ... , 

It is not, however, that the non-dualistic monistic view alone 
is presented here. It is obvious, also, that since it is said that 
all living species are comprised within the atman (v. 9), one should 
admit the seeds of the limited non-dualism ( visiftadvaita) of the 
later Ramanuja school. Moreover, Bhavya also presents a 
view that the Supreme Self and the individual self are “neither 
one or different” (gsahan dan gashan ma yin pa=bhedabheda) 
(ad v. 51), and it is worthy of note that such a predication clearly 
appears. Bhavya, however, divides the view into two, that the 
individual self antardtman is different from the Supreme Self 
atman and that it is not different, and attacks both of them 
(vv 51 52) As the Madhyamika School, which admits tenta¬ 
tively the basic principles of formal logic, critically discusses 
the doctrines of other schools based upon those principles, it 
seems he could not admit a concept containing the contradiction 
“neither one nor different” as an affirmative conceptual premise. 

We have now learned that several different theories about 
the relation of the Supreme Self and the individual self were in 
existence during that era; and, in addition, another view on the 
atman is also recorded. According to this : It has been 

debated in various ways among scholars whether the atman is 
universal existence or whether it only has a size conforming to 
the body or whether it is extremely small; but all these opinions 
merely tike up one side of the atman. It is exactly similar to 
the parable of the blind men* who, feeling the various parts of 
an elephant, offer many conjectures about its actual body. 
Both one and many together are but one side of the atman. 
(anekarupata, v. 54, ad v. 53). It is clear that there the facts of 
the heterogeneous views on the universe are taken up and leflec- 
tively discussed. And since the variations in the opinions 
about atman are to be understood as really based upon atman 
itself, this philosophical position should rather be regarded as 
close to that of the Mdndukya-Karika. 

Besides atman, Brahman also is mentioned (ad v. 17). Although 

Brahman is taught as being unique, omnipresent, eternal, and the 
dwelling place of immortality (acyutam padam, v. 16), no special 
explanation is offered beyond that. The appellation “Supreme 
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Brahman” (t shahs mchog-param brahma) (v.16), is cited, but 
this concept is not contrasted with a concept of “lower Brahman” 
(<aparam brahma ). “Supreme” here is merely a rhetorical ob¬ 
jective with “Brahman”. Brahman is also taken to be Isvara 
(ad v. 2; ad v. 16). Thus nothing like Sankara’s idea of distin¬ 
guishing two kinds of Brahman was known to Bhavya. Further¬ 
more in the description of Brahman in this passage. Brahman is 
taken to be different from the cognitive function (mam par ses 
pa-vijnana). Later Santaraksita records the theory by which 
the fundamental essence of Brahman (dtman) is the cognitive 
function 9 , and it should be noted that his account differs on this 
point. 

Let us next take up the views on the evolution of the world. 
Purusa, or dtman , is the “unique world cause”(vv. 7 \jagatkdranatd , 
19), and is the creator (kartr) of the world (v. 3). The entire 
world arose from it, just as the silken thread is produced from 
the body of the silkworm (urnandbhdd ivarpsavah, v. 5). Purusa 
itself, however after it has given birth to the entire world, neither 
changes from its former state nor is completely used up in the 
process (ad v. 5). This idea was already expounded in the 
Ancient Upanisads, and a similar analogy, that ot the thread of 
the spider, frequently appears in the Upanisads. No particularly 
new idea is thus taught on the evolution of the world, and the 
position adopted is chiefly that of evolutionism ( parindmavdda ). 
No explanation on the lines of the Maya doctrine can be found. 
In this respect, the theory is quite different from the Mdndukya- 
kdrikd in general, and Sankara and others. 

While the essentials of his description of the Supreme Self or 
the Absolute are roughly as above, the Vedanta ideas in Bhavya’s 
work are by no means consistent throughout. Consequently, 
we can see that prior to the sixth century when Bhavya lived, 
there existed already differences among various branches within 
the Vedanta school, and that the thinkers were maintaining among 
themselves varying theories on the fundamental essence of the 
Absolute, the relation between the Supreme Self and the individual 
self, and other problems. 

Even in regard to liberation, the theory he represents differs 
little from the general theory of the Upanisads. One obtains 
liberation by seeing and realising the Purusa in its true state 
(paratn sdmyam...dpnuydt > v. 3; v. 19). To see the Purusa is 
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Truth ( tattva ) itself, and no one can ever injure it (ad v. 17). 
Direct introspection of the Purusa is taken as the supreme goal. 
Liberation is “the highest tranquility (sdnta), ,, “the highest state” 
(param ) (v. 3 and gloss on it), and is the acquisition of “non¬ 
aging and immortality” (vv. 2, 5). In liberation, Purusa ( = atman) 
has no activity (ad v. 40), being separated from the sense organs 
(ad v. 42). As it is separated from all functioning in its state of 
liberation (ad v. 3), it transcends sinful obstructions and advan¬ 
tageous virtues ( vihaya pdpam punydmsca, v. 4), when all evil and 
good become undifferentiated and equal ( na...viseso , ekatva, 
v. 9). There, all differences disappear between fool and sage, 
lowly and Brahmin, and all becomes of one form (vv. 9, 61), 
indistinguishably merged into Purusa the fundamental principle, 
with no return to be born into this world filled with its pains 
and sufferings (vv. 5, 16). 

The Vedanta theorists maintain that if one follows the ideas 
of non-self and momentary destruction of Buddhism one is not 
able to explain the reasons why bondage and liberation can 
occur (ad v. 35). 

Now, in order to reach this state of liberation, one must think 
rightly upon, must concentrate his thoughts upon, the Purusa 
or atman (vv. 3, 50; ad v. 16). For that purpose, one must practise 
meditation or Yoga. The practice of Yoga to see the atman 
is given the highest praise (vv. 3, 5, 16; ad v. 17; ad v. 22). The 
one who completes the yogic practices comes to be endowed 
with eight kinds of supernormal powers (ad v. 7; ad v. 8). 

Judging from this account, the Vedanta scholars of that time 
accepted a liberation by recognition or knowledge, and grace 
(prasada ) of the Supreme God and devotion (Jbhakti) toward the 
Supreme God are not emphasized so highly. As already indi¬ 
cated, Bhavya quotes sacred passages from the Upanisads which 
teach faith in Siva or his grace, but there is no theological 
account of grace or devotion. Perhaps the early Vedanta 
scholars whom Bhavya knew taught chiefly Yoga as direct 
introspection of the Absolute and as the practical method, and 
as grace and devotion are included within these methods, they 
were not separately noted by Bhavya. And it seems that among 
the Vedanta scholars known to Bhavya, no important differences 
of opinion on the problem of practice existed. 

It should be noted, however, that on the question of practice. 
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the Vedanta school which Bhavya reports had endeavoured to 
destroy the concept of class distinctions firmly maintained by the 
orthodox Brahmins. It was held that if one were to know the 
atman, no matter who he might be, he could obtain the state 
of liberation; and in that state, all distinction between classes 
would be reduced to nil ( tulyata , v. 9). Although this intellectual 
trend had already appeared in the Old Upanisads, 10 it was still 
rejected by the orthodox Brahmins, who maintained the position 
of their own supremacy in all respects. This conservative 
privileged attitude distinctly appears in the Brahma-sutra. The 
Vedanta school mentioned by Bhavya, however, opposed this idea, 
and was universalistic and for the masses, and could endeavour 
to include all of the castes within its fold, although we are not 
quite sure whether they did it actually as in the case of Sankara 
and his followers who did not do it actually. And I hasten to add 
that this attitude can easily be combined with that of Hinduism, 
the popular religion of India. Perhaps closely related to this^ 
attitude is the fact that in this account by Bhavya, one can 
dimly discern the tendency to worship Siva and the sun; and 
there are ideas in this social position which are also common 
to those of Buddhism. Some notions of ethical practices in 
Buddhism might have contributed this factor in the formation 
of the distinctive features of Vedanta practice. 

The topic of the relationship between Buddhism and Vedanta 
is an important problem. Bhavya oflered the view that insofar 
as the schools outside of Buddhism adopt the theory of tathagata 
among their own theories and advocate a doctrine resembling 
that oi Buddhism, the atman theory of the Vedanta school and the 
non-self theory of Buddhism are actually identical in content 
ad v. 87; ad v. 91). He strongly asserted, however, that distinc¬ 
tive differences exist between the two schools (esp. vv. 60, 78, 91; 
ad v. 79). Buddhists of the late period in general had thought 
that Buddhism is the only doctrine which ought to be the basis 
of all philosophical theories, and that the schools outside of 
Buddhism had secretly stolen Buddhist theories and freely used 
them as their own doctrines, 11 so that Bhavya also may have 
gone along with this idea. It should be regarded as important, 
however, that he emphasized in particular the differences between 
Buddhism and the Vedanta theories. Because the Vedanta 
school, during Bhavya’s time had already taken up to a great 
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extent Buddhist philosophical theories, and had become very 
close to Buddhist doctrines in respect to its ideas, terminology, 
methods of expression, etc., and as the similarities and differences 
between the two schools were discussed in the intellectual world 
of that day, Bhavya was quite aware of the fact that the Vedanta 
school held ideas resembling Buddhist doctrines. The problem, 
therefore, of such expressions as “a crypto-Buddhist”, etc., can 
be traced back to the sixth century when Bhavya was alive. 

The Vedanta philosophy presented by Bhavya has, in the main, 
the features presented above, and taken as a whole, there are 
no other outstanding traces of an advance in thought to be seen 
in the Upanisadic doctrines. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Vedanta school, as a philosophical school, had already been 
firmly established in the intellectual world of that time. It 
seems that the scholars of this school then mainly endeavoured 
to synthesize and organize the doctrines taught in the Upanisads. 
For them, accordingly, the sacred Upanisads had absolute 
authority. Bhavya also reports on this attitude (ad v. 48). 
They were progressing in the direction toward forming a new 
philosophical system based upon the Upanisadic canon. And 
it is clear that in the various philosophical problems, the seeds 
which were to cause sectarian disruptions in the later Vedanta 
school itself, had already been planted among the Brahmin 
scholars of this school during that time. It also seems that the 
synthesis of the study of grammar and Vedanta philosophy had 
already begin to be formed during this period. 12 


Notes 

1. This section was once published in Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Vol. XIV, Nos. 3-4, March-June, 1965, pp. 287-295. But now I have revised 
it and incorporated Sanskrit words found in the recently discovered manus¬ 
cript. 

2. Cf. Bodhisattva Arya Deva's Commentary on the Doctrines of the 
Heretics , the Hinayana and Nirvana in the Lahkavatdra-sutra , (Hajime Naka¬ 
mura, Upanisadic Tradition and the Early School of Vedanta as noticed in 
Buddhist Scripture, in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , Vol. 18, June 1955, 
Numbers 1 and 2, pp. 99-101). 

3. Eg., Kaivalya-Up.. II. 1. 

4. In Chapter VIII of the Tarka-jvald, passages of the Upanisads are 
quoted in eight stanzas. There is one which is unidentified, and of the 
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others the Kdthaka-Up. is quoted once, the Isa-Up. once, and the Svetdsvatara 
Up. five times. Since Isvara is called Siva in the $vetasvatara y and in the 
Isa there can be found theistic ideas, it is not in the least strange that the 
word Is (vara) should have been interpreted by men of later centuries as another 
name for Siva. And the words of the Kdthaka-Up. 11-21 quoted by Bhavya 
arc found in exactly the passage which emphasizes the grace (prasdda) of the 
Supreme Deity. 

5. Cf. Isvarah sarvesdm bhutdndtp gopdyitddityah (Nirukta. 111.12). 

6. Bhavya mentions, and rejects, the theory that “the essence of dtman 
(Purusd) is non-cognition (ajndna)" and the theory that “the essence of 
atman is not cognition, nor is it non-cognition” (vv. 4S, 69), but he may merely 
have incidentally referred to this in connection with the common doctrine 
of the Vedanta school that “the essence of atman is cognition,” for the reason 
that the atman also cannot be established as something whose essence is 
different from cognition : and it may not have been that there actually was 
some who advocated of such a doctrine at that time. 

7. Cf. v. 3, ad v. 47, v. 70, among others. 

8. Uddna , VI, 4. pp. 66-69 (The Pali Text Society edition). The Chinese 
version of the Arthavargiya-sutra , vol. 1. (7T., vol. 4, p. 178 a-c) The 
ondhagajanydya was commonly resorted to by Brahmin philosophers as well 
as by Jains. (M. Winternitz : A History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, p. 88, n.) 

8. Tattva-saipgraha v. 329. Cf. Gaudapddiya-Kdrika III.33, IV. 96, 99. 

10. Cf. the Mundaka-Up. I 1.5, and the narratives by the poet Raikva and 
Satyakama in the Chdndogya-Up. 

11. “There are some teachings of the Buddha which still remain now. 
Brahmins have stolen them, and inserted them in various passages of the 
scriptures of their own.” (The Mahdparinirvdna-sutra of Mahayana, the 
Southern Version, Vol. 16, 7T, Vol. 12, p. 716c. Cf. ibid. p. 382 a. Chi- 
tsang: San-Iun-hsuan-i , ed. by Yensho Kanakura, Iwanami Bunko edition, 
pp. 26, 161. 

12. In the gloss on v. 30, it can be seen that there were several persons 
who asserted the reasons why the existence of the atman should be posited 
from the standpoint of the study of grammar. 


4. The Vedanta Thought as Referred to in Other Texts of Bhavya 

This is all there is in the 8th chapter of Bhavya’s Madhyama - 
kahrdayakarikd and Tarkajvdla , but it should be noted here 
that some of the Vedantic theories introduced in the above texts 
are also mentioned in Bhavya’s Prajnapradipamulamadhyama- 
kavrtti, which is a commentary on Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhya - 
makakarika; its Sanskrit original has been lost but its Chinese 
and Tibetan translations are still extant. It refers to the view 
that Purusa is the cause of the universe : 
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“Again, those who regard Purusa as the cause of origination 
say, ‘Because all beings have Purusa as their cause.’ What does 
it mean ? Just as threads are woven into a net, just as water 
comes out of moon-stone, and just as trees sprout their branches 
and leaves, so do all beings have Him as their cause. What are 
called past and future, movable and immovable, far and near, 
inside and outside, are all caused by Purusa.’ 1 

This view is in accordance with that in the 4th and 5th stanzas 
of the eighth chapter of the Madhyamaka-lxrdaya-karika. The 
similes quoted here are similar to those in the Vedic quotations 
which appear in Bhavya’s commentary on the 17th stanzas of 
the eighth chapter of the Tarkajvdld. 2 Bliavya then introduces 
another Vedanta theory. 

“There is the following opinion: what is to be asserted by 
me is only this one atman, which is comparable to space. 
Discrimination into pots and the like is all provisional 
(not really true). Since they are provisional, the atman 
cannot be measured. Therefore the atman cannot be 
compared. It is impossible to refute it by any evidence, 
for the theory is without defect.” 

The theory mentioned here agrees not only with that of 
stanzas 10-13 but also with what is asserted in Mdndukyakdrikd 
III, 3. 

Furthermore, Bhavya refers to the view that atman is the sub¬ 
ject of bondage and final release. 

“The atman in bondage and the atman released are not 
two. Why ? Because bondage and release occur, being 
based upon the atman, as in the case of the released 
atman." 

This is also mentioned in the commentary on stanza 1. 

The fact that the Vedanta theories referred to in the two texts 
are mutually almost in accordance may strengthen the possibility 
that the two texts are written by one and the same author. 

Likewise, Bhavya refers to the atman theory of the Vedanta 
school in his Ta-ch' eng-chuang-yen-lun, Fasc. 2. 

“If it is said (by non-Buddhists) that the truth is existent as 
substance, though it is beyond discrimination, it would come to 
be the same as the concept of the atman which non-Buddhist 
thinkers assume as the truth, by teaching its name, concept, and 
discrimination. Although that truth is existent as substance 
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according to them, such distinction as being and non-being is 
not applicable to the truth, viewed from the standpoint of the 
highest truth ( paramartha ) (which Mahayana Buddhists assume). 
It holds true of the dtman (which non-Buddhists assume). They 
think that, although dtman is existent as substance, pervading, 
eternal, being doer and experiencer, it is free from discrimination, 
since words and conceptualisation cannot be applied to it. Since 
it is not cognized by the discriminating intellect, it is called “the 
one free from discrimination.” In their teachings they say, 
‘Since the words do not operate (in regard to it) and the mind 
does not prove it, it is called dtman.' ” 3 The Vedanta theory 
quoted above is what is often referred to in the Tarkajvdld . 4 


Notes 

1. Prajnapradipamulamadhyamakavxtt /, Vol. 1 ( TT .. Vol. 30, pp. 54a). 

2. As for its Sanskrit original, see ft. 53 in the previous section. 

3. TT., Vol. 30, pp, 275 f. 

4. Cf. Bhavya’s own commentary on stanzas 17, 75, and 76, of the 
Miadhyamakah rday ’akarika. 

I 


5. The Vedanta Thought Mentioned by Dharmapdla 

As a personage comparable to Bhavya, one must call to mind 
Dharmapala. Bhavya was the most outstanding scholar during 
the early part of the sixth century in the Madhyamika school, 
while Dharmapala is a noteworthy scholar of the Yogacara 
school of that period. “The dispute between Dharmapala 
and Bhavya” on emptiness and existence has become a famous 
tradition from ancient times. 

In his works Dharmapala also frequently referred to the ideas 
of schools other than Buddhism, but unlike Bhavya he does not 
write a special chapter to attack each school. The Vedanta is, 
therefore, mentioned only here and there in his works. In 
fascicule III of his commentary on the Catulisataka, there is the 
following view : 

“A group of heretics takes the position that the self pervades 
everywhere and experiences pleasure and pain; therefore 
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the self is formless, and actionless, and it can neither go 
nor come, neither be born nor die together with the body; 
therefore, it is certain that the inner self pervades every¬ 
where.” 1 

“A group of heretics” referred to here admits that the eternal 
and all-pervading atman is the inner self. Therefore, their 
idea can be regarded as a forerunner of the thought of 
Sankara and is very close to the thought Mandukya-Kdrika III 
(esp. verse 9). 

The same idea is also mentioned in the Vijhaptimdtratasiddhi 
by Dharmapala. The text refers as one of the attachments to 
the “self”, to the following view : 

“Some hold that the self always pervades everywhere and is of 
the same size as space. It accumulates karman anywhere and 
is subject to sufferings.” 2 

Then Dharmapala refutes this view in detail. One cannot say 
that such a view of oneness of the self belongs necessarily to the 
Vedanta philosophy, 3 but it is certainly an idea prominent 
there. And the refutation by Dharmapala follows a similar 
line to the attack which Bhavya made on theories of the Vedanta. 
This fact shows that this theory of oneness of the self was being 
advocated at that time and that Buddhist philosophers criticized 
it in almost the same manner. 


Notes 

1. 7T., vol. XXX, p. 201 c. 

2. The head-noted edition of the Chinese version of the Vijnaptimdtrata - 
siddhi vol. I, pp. 3-4. 

3. Kyokuga Saheki’s head-noted edition of the Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi 
remarks that this is the thought of the Samkhya, the Vaisesika and so forth. 
The Samkhya and the Vaisesika no doubt advocated such a view of oneness 
in later days, but it cannot be said that they always taught such an idea. 
It is generally accepted that they often asserted the plurality of the self, espe¬ 
cially in the earlier period. 
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SECTION VIII. THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY REPORTED BY 
SANTARAK§ITA AND KAMALASILA 

1. INTRODUCTION 

After our investigation of the accounts by Bhavya and Buddha- 
palita, we must now examine the criticism of Vedantic views by 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila. Santaraksita (or Santiraksita) 
was active during the period from c. a.d. 680-740, 1 being 
some 200 years later than Bhavya; yet he must have been, 1 
feel, senior to Sankara. Consequently, the accounts ot philos¬ 
ophical argument in his work, the Tattvasaiiigraha, are a very 
valuable sidelight on the early Vedanta philosophy. Properly 
speaking, in the original Buddhist classics, descriptions related 
to Vedantic ideas are comparatively few, when compared with 
those concerned with other ideas; and in fact among the 
Sanskrit Buddhist works which have been published so far, 
(except for the Madhyamaka-hrdaya in the present work exists 
no other example of a work which gives clearly the names of 
Vedanta thinkers or Upanisad thinkers (Aupanisada) and 
criticises in detail their doctrines in this way. In that sense, 
it should be regarded as extremely valuable. 

The Tattvasariigraha is a voluminous work, consisting of 
3646 verses. Kamalasila (c. 700-c. 750), a disciple of Santarak¬ 
sita, wrote a very detailed prose commentary (Pahjika) on it. 
Both works were discovered and published recently, 2 and attracted 
the attention of the academic world. (Moreover, both works 
were translated into Tibetan at a very early date, and at present 
are included in the Tibetan Tripitaka Tanjur). ^ _ 

This work introduces and criticizes from the Mahayanist 
point of view various philosophical theories which were well 
known in the intellectual world of India at that time. It frequently 
quotes works other than the Buddhist texts. Moreover the 
theories of other schools which are presented in it are so rich in 
variety and accurate in their descriptions that it is a valuable 
source material for the research on the history of Indian thought. 
Furthermore, the acuteness of the logical method with which 
the author attacks other schools is a great wonder in the history 
of Indian philosophy. Throughout the entire works, he con¬ 
sistently employs the method of reductio ad absurdum ( prasafiga ) 
which reminds one of Nagarjuna. 
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The work consists of 23 chapters, two out of which deal with 
the Vedanta thought. In the sixth chapter “Consideration of 
Purusa ” ( Purusaparik§a ), the author makes a sharp attack espe¬ 
cially on such concepts as purusa taught in the Upanisads, and on 
Brahma or Visnu regarded as the Absolute in schools of Hinduism, 
though he says that he is refuting the Vedavadins. In the 
seventh chapter, Consideration of the Atman” (Atmaparik$af 
he attacks various views of dtman , one of which is that of Aupa- 
ni$adas. In the following, I would like to translate and examine 
these two chapters together with the prose commentary by 
Kamalasila. The metrical portion is the text by Santaraksita. 
(Besides these, Chapter 5 “Consideration of Speech-Brahman” 
deals with some Vedantic ideas, but as he attacks especially the 
thought of Bhartrhari who is named Bhadrahari in Tibetan texts 

1 would like to translate and investigate that in Part Five, Chapter 

2 and in Part Seven of the present work). In translating it, I 
shall refer to the Sde-dge edition of the Tibetan translation, and 
correct errors in the Sanskrit edition. 3 


Notes 

1. Cf. Part II, Chapter Two, section B of the present work. 

2. Tattvasaijigraha of Santaraksita with the commentary of Kamalasila , 
ed. by Embar Krishnamacharya. (GOS. Nos. XXX and XXXI.); translated 
into English by Gariganatha Jha, 3 vols., (GOS. Nos. LXXX fT). 

3. Through tHe courtesy of the late M. T. Kasamatsu I used his photo¬ 
graphs of the Sde-gde edition of the Tattvasa/pgrahapahjikd which is preserved 
in Tohoku University, Sendai, Japan. 


next-critical remarks on the vedantic portions of the 
Tatt vasamgraha 


The Tattvasarpgraha of Santaraksita with the Commentary or Pahjika 
of Kamalasila was published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series by Embar 
Krishnamacharya in 1926, and afterwards the English translation of it was 
also published by Ganganath Jha in the same series. The work is highly 
important, in view of the fact that it deals with different philosophical systems 
of those days, and that it records earlieraspects of many philosophical schools. 

Heretofore many researches have been carried on by some scholars upon 
certain portions of this work, and their results have been published in Western 
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languages. So far as I know, however, the Vedantic portions of this work 
have not yet been fully investigated. Of them we would mention the chapter 
VI, ““Purusapariksa” and the chapter VII “Atmapariksa” (5) (“ Aupani$ada - 
kalpita-dtmaparik$d ”). These portions are the more important because they 
present us with some aspects of pre-Sankara Vedantic philosophy whose 
sources have been mostly lost and are now so rarely preserved for us. In 
the following I wish to make some comments upon the original text of these 
portions. 1 hope that my few remarks below will aid in reading and study¬ 
ing the original Sanskrit text. [For the Tibetan version, 1 utilized by cour¬ 
tesy of the late Dr. T. Kasamatsu the Sde-dge edition, a copy of which is 
preserved in Tohoku University, Sendai, Japan]. 


VI. Purusapariksa 

O Panjikd ad v. 153, p. 75, /. 3 from the bottom of page : 

O Vedavadin. The word Vedavadin is a rather unusual word, but we 
find some instances of it. Ramanuja compares Vedavddin with Bauddha 
(ad Brahmasutras II, 2, 27, ed. by Vasudev Shastry Abhyankar, Bombay, 
1914, p. 494). The Mimaipsakas call themselves Vedavadins (Sarvadarsa- 
nasa/pgraha , XII, /. 220, ed Abhyankar). Vedavadins in a work ascribed to 
Aryadeva assert the creation of the world by the God Brahma (TT., vol. 
XXXII, p. 157a). 

O Panjikd ad v. 154, p. 76, /. 4: 

urnandbha ivdipsundip candrakdnta ivdrnb/iasdni / 
prarohanam iva plak$ah sa hetuh sarvajannunani // 

This verse is cited also in the Tibetan version of Bhavya’s Tarkajvdld 
ad Madhyamaka-ltrdaya, VIII, 17. It runs as follows : 
de bshin du / 

dar gyi srin buhi snal tna bshin / 
chu sel nor buhi chu bshin du 11 
rgyo gro yan lag zug rgyu bshin // 
de ni lus can kun gyi rgyu // 

sites bya ba la sogs pa rigs byed kyi tun las mthoii bahi tshad 
mas skyes bu mthon ba sites bya ba ni de kho na hid yin te / 

According to this passage, this verse was contained in a Veda ( rigs byed), 
perhaps an Upanisadic portion of it. In the Prameyakamala-mdrtanda 
(NSP. 1912, p. 17b), a Jain work, this verse is cited in the part refuting the 
Vedanta doctrine. 

The similes of “spider and thread”, moon stone “(candrakdnta) and water”, 
and “trees and buds” are mentioned in another work of Bhavya, i.e., the 
Prajhdpradipa-sdstra , a commentary upon Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka-sdstra. 
The original text of the work has been lost, but the Chinese and Tibetan 
versions are extant and available. The passage runs as follows : 

E. Tr.—“Furthermore, those who look upon purusa as the cause (of the 
world) say as follows:—“Purusa is the cause of all the worlds. What does 
this mean ? Just as spiders weave nets with threads emitted by themselves, 
-as Cdndrakdnta-)e\VG\s emit water, and as trees bring forth branches and 
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foliage, even so all the world looks to him as its cause. In the same way, 
what are called “past” and “future”, “movable” and “immovable”,, “far” 
and “near” and “inward” and “outward”—all these have been caused 
by purusa.” The Chinese version on the Prajnapradipa> vol. I, TT. vol. 
XXX, p. 54a). 

O 1.5 . : “ purusa evaitat sarvapi yad bhutarp yac ca bhavyam '’ iti. 

This is a verse of the Rg-Veda (X, 90, 2). However, in the Rg-Veda 
evedam is evaitat. 

O v. 155. 

/.14: §asthyantad vatih. 

The suffix, -*vat, being added after a noun, can denote all cases and 
numbers of it. Cf. Speyer; Vedische und Sans/crit-Syntax, § 118, S. 36. 

O /. 14: puruso janmindm hetur notpattivikalatvatah / 

gagandmbhojavat sarvam anyathd yugapad b ha vet // 

This is the verse 87 (p. 54) of the Tattvasa/pgraha where the first word 
is isvaro instead of puruso. 

O ad v. 155, p. 76, /. 18 : 

kimartham ayarp puruso jagadracana vydpararp idrsarji karoti. 

The purpose of world-creation is discussed in the Sarvadar$ana-saipgraha y 
Government Oriental Series, No. 1, XI, //. 194 ff. 

O ad v. 157, p. 76, /. 4 from bottom : 
krpayd pardnugrahdrtharji karoti. 

The problem of world-creation out of benevolence is discussed in the 
Brahma-sutras, II, 1, 34; II, 3, 42. 

O v. 157, p. 76, /. 4 from bottom : 
narakadiduhkhitamatvanirvanam. 

This should be corrected as narakddiduhkhita-sattvanirmanam. Tib.— 
dmyal bala sogs pa sdug bsnal dan Idan pahi-sems can sprul bar... 

O v. 158, p. 76, /. 2 from bottom: 

anukampanam should be corrected as anukampyanam. Cf. p. 77, 
/. 1. anukampyasattvdbhavat. Tib.— brtse bar bya ba sems can med pahi 
phyir. 

O ad v. 159, p. 77, /. 5: 

yad eva manusydh. This should be corrected as ye devamanusyadayah. 
Tib.—Iha dan mi la sogs pa gan dag. 

O ad v. 159, p. 77, /. 9: 

apekfyad eva lokasyotpatteh. Tib.— Itos nas l/iahi hjig rten du skye bahi 
skye bahi phyir (=apek?ya devaloka[e] utpatteh). 

O v. 161, p. 77: 
kridartha vrttih. 

The doctrine of world-creation for sport is set forth in the Mahabharata 
(XII, 308, 3: XII, 313, 16), in the poems of Kabir and Nanak (Carpentier : 
Theism in Medieval India , pp. 468; 477), and by later Naiyayikas (Sarvadar- 
sanasarpgraha , XII, /. 156); whereas Uddyotakara refuted it ( Nyayavarttika , 
IV, 1, 21). The Mandukya-Kdrika also repudiates this doctrine (I, 9). 

O ad v. 163, /. 3 from bottom: 

The word kdrapa means not “a cause” but “to make”. Tib. byed. pa. 
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O ad v. 163, /. 2 from bottom: 
asak r a vast hciv a a visistatvdt. 

Tib. —mi nus pa/ii gnas skabs dan khyad par wed pa hi p/tyir ro. The 
Tibetan translator seems to have taken the word asaktdvasthdya for an 
ablative. 

O ad v. 163, p. 78, /. 2: 

Prasastamati. Tib.— bro gros bzah bo. The scholar by this name was 
previously unknown. His opinion is cited with that of Uddyotakara in the 
Prameyakamalamdrtanda (NSP. 1912, p. 75, a). Prasas tamatina ca—“sargddau 
purufdnd/p vya valid ro 'nvopadesapurvakah , uttarakdlani prabuddhdndtp 
pratyarfhaniyatat vdd y aprasiddha vdg vya vahdrdndrp k untdrdnd/p gavddisu 
pratyarthaniyato vdgvyavahdro yathd nidtrddyupadesapurvakah ” ///. Uddyo- 
takarena ca—bhuvanahetavah pradhdnaparamdnvadrstdh svakdrvotpattd v 
atisayavad buddhimantam adhisfhitdram apeksante sthitvd pravrttes tantutur - 
yddivat . 

O ad v. 163, p. 78, /. 8: 

anugrahah parah kurydd ekdntasukhitaip jagad. 

Read anugrahaparah .... Tib.— rjes su hdsin pa Ihur byed pa na hgro ba 
geig tu bde ba dan Idan pa byed do. Cf. v. 156 of the Tattvasarpgraha. 

O ad v. 163, p. 78, //. 12-13: 

s itOf nan vayabhedabhajas tu bhdvd eva hi pratiksanavindsinah kdla iti. 
Tib.— gran ba dan dro ba the dad pa ghis bstan pa hi duos po hid skad cig 
re re la hjig pa ni dus. 

O ad v. 163, p. 78, /. 13: 

posedt pratipddayisyati. 

Cf. The eighth chapter “ Sthirabhdvapariksd ” of the Tattvasarpgraha. 

O ad v. 164, p. 78: 

svabhdvato vrttih sargddau. 

World-creation as the nature of the Lord. 

Cf. Uddyotakara, Nydyavdrttika , ad IV, 1, 21, p. 463 (ChowkhSS, 1915); 
H. Jacobi: Die Entwick/ung der Gottesidee bei den Indern und deren Beweise 
fur das Dasein Gottes. Bonn und Leipzig 1923. Mdndukya-Kdrika I, 9. 

O ad v. 165, /. 6 from bottom: 

[jagatkdranasya] buddhimattva. 

Cf. Nydyavdrttika , ad IV, 1, 21, p. 465. H. Jacobi, op. cit. S. 79, 87 f. 

O ad v. 165, /. 6 from bottom : 
piirvam evdsmdbhih pratipdiditam. 

Cf. The second chapter, “ Isvaraparikfd ,” of the Tattvasarpgraha. 

O ad v. 167, p. 79, II. 3-4: 

e$a niyania iti svahetubalasambhavakrtah. 

Tib. hes pa hdi sites by a ba ni rah gi rgyu hi stobs kyis by as pa ho. 

O ad v. 170, p. 79, /. 4 from bottom : 
t asya grahanam .... 

The lacuna runs as follows in the Tibetan version. 
dus kyis hbyuh ba{s)min par byed / 
dus kyis skye dgu sdud par byed // 
dus kyis ghid log sad par byed / 
dus ni hdah bar dkah ba yin // 
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sites sntras pa Ita Imho / ghid log pa la sites hva ba tit hjig P a l l • 
dus hjig rten ita thint pa sites bya bahi don te / de Ita bur gyur pa bio 
nan pas kun til hr tags pa gshan dag /cyan sogs pa sntos pas bsdu ho II 

The verse cited here must be as follows: 

kalah pacati bhutdni kdla/i santharate prdjah / 
kcilali suptesu jagarti kdlo hi duratikramah // 

This verse is cited very often in such passages as: Madlt\'antakavrtti y 
p. 386, //. 6-7 (cf. Poussin’s note, 1. c.); Gaudapada ad Sdtjtk/tya-Kdrtkd 61, 
Suvarnasaptati ad 61; Anandajnana ad Br/tad. Up. Varttika , p. 1S25 ( A/tSS .), 
Bhattotpala’s comm, ad Brhatsatphitd (VizSS. p. 9) a treatise ascribed 
toAryadeva (7T., vol. XXXII, p. 158a). The Chinese translation of this 
verse is as follows: “Time produces everything. Time ripens everything. 
Time destroys everything. Time is unsurpassable. This verse is ascribed 
to kalavadin. Citing this verse, Bhattotpala says; ke 'pi kalakaranikah 
Pauranikah kala/jt Icdranant ahull. 

O The whole body of the above-mentioned argument in refutation of 
the world-creation by the Lord had already been set forth in the Maltdvi- 
bhdsa-sdstra (7T., vol. XXVII, p. 993 b.). 

VII. Alniapariksa 
(5) Aupanifadakalpita-atniaparikfa 

O ad v. 328, p. 123, /. 1: [vivarta and parinama] 
parinama. Tib. —yoris sii gyur pa. 

In the verse 128 (p. 67) of the Tativasaipgraha we find the same word 
which was rendered into Tibetan as yoiis su hgyur ba. The word vivartate, 
<p. 67, /. 7 from bottom which is the opening verse of the Vakyapadiya of 
Bhartrhari) also was translated as yoiis hgyur pa, and the word vivarta 
(p. 67, /. 5 from bottom) also as yoris su hgyur ba. Thus parinama and 
vivarta were regarded as synonymous by ancient Tibetans. This corroboiatcs 
Dr. Paul Hacker’s assertion. ( Vivarta. Studien zur Geschic/ite der illusionis- 
tischen Kosmologie unci Erkenntnistheorie der Inder. Akademic der Wisscns- 
chaften und der Literatim Abhandlungen der Geistes-und Sozialwissens- 
chaftichen Klasse. Jahrgang 1953. Nr. 5) 

O vv. 328, 329, p. 123: 

From these two verses and the commentaries upon them we can conclude 
that both Santaraksita and Kamalaslla took the words parinama and vivarta 
as meaning the same thing, namely, “the evolution of the universe from the 
Atman." This holds true with Bhartihari and Sankara also, although later 
Advaitins (e.g. Madhusudana Sarasvati) distinguished between the two. 
In Buddhist literature the origination of the universe is called vivartate. 
(Abhidharmakosa , III, verse 93: Hsuan-Tsang’s Chinese translation, vol. 12. 

P- 3 b) 

O v. 329: 

The word vijrianaparinaina is a term of Buddhist Idealism. 

Cf. Sthiramati’s Vijnaptimdtratatriipsikablia;ya (ed. by S. Levi), p. 18, 
1. 2. The Vedantins, set forth here, use terms of Vijnanavadins. The 
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doctrine of vijndnaparirjdma is found in Gaudapddiya-Kdrikd IV, 47; 48; 
50; 51; 52, and jndna is regarded as essential to, and inseparable from, 
brahman (ibid. Ill, 33; IV, 96; 99). 

Therefore, we might say that the Vedantic doctrine which Santaraksita 
criticized is very similar to that of the Gaudapddiya-Kdrikds . 

O ad v. 329, p. 123, /. 11: 

. avayavinah / paramdnundrp cdsattvdt . 

The word avayavinah should go on asattvdt and the danda should be 
deleted, if we take the Tibetan version into consideration. 

O v. 330, p. 123: 

The word upa/aksana means, generally speaking, “implication” or 
“suggestion”. The Buddhist connotation of the word is slightly different. 
Hsiian-Tsang translated the word as “to observe minutely”, (cf. Bodhisattva - 
hhumi , ed. by Wogihara, p. 83, /. 8). 

O ad v. 331, p. 124, /. 2: 

vijnanamdtra is the central conception of Buddhist Idealism. This 
term is used by Slhiramati ( Vijnaptimdtratdtrupsikd v. 28). Hsiian-Tsang 
translated it as “Consciousness-only” in the above-mentioned verse. How¬ 
ever, the meaning of the word vijiidna is quite different from that of Sankara. 
An individual self is called vijhand t man by the latter (cf. P. Deussen : System 
des Vedanta , p. 194, Anm. 82). According to Sankara vijiidna is synonym¬ 
ous with manas and bnddhi; it is nothing but a mental organ which gives 
unification to cognitions and actions of an individual (Sankara ad Brahma - 
sutras II, 3, 32; II, 4, 6, vol. II, p. 108, /. 10, AnSS). In the Brahmasutra 
II, 3, 15 also both the opponent and the sutrakara take vijiidna for an organ 
of an individual self. 

O ad v. 330, p. 123: [The problem of crypto-Buddhists] 

alpaparadha. Santaraksita applies this denunciation to the then Ve- 
dantins, believing that their doctrine is near to his but not completely 
the same. (cf. the similar appellation in Gaudapddiya~Kdrika IV, 43). It 
means that Santaraksita admitted the similarity of the Aupanisada doctrine 
to Buddhism. Akalahka (c. 700—770 a.d.), a Jain scholar, declared that advaita 
shared the same fallacies with nairatmyadarsana (or the siinyaikdnta or ksanika 
doctrine) ( Astasati ad Samantabhadra’s Aptamimdijisd vv. 24-27). Bhavya 
(c. 490-570 a.d.) said that Vedantins stole some doctrines of Buddhism and 
incorporated them into the body of their own doctrine (Madhyamakahrdaya 
VIII, 78). 

de hshin gsegs pahi mi brdsun paid / 
lugs hdi dge bar ses nas ni // 
de phyir mu stegs hdod skyes te / 
de la bdag gir byas pa yin // (VIII, 78) 

T r brgva la res hgali de bshin gsegs-pa hjig rten du byun bar gyur cih / des 
brdsun pa nta yin pahi gsu/i rab kyi lugs kyan rab tu bstan nas yons su mva nan 
las hdas pa yan bstan pa na delii lugs de la mu stegs mams hdod pa skyes par 
gyur nas ran gi grub pahi mthahi nan du bsres sin lugs hdi ni kho bo cag gi yin 
no sites bdag gir yan byed do // de ni snon dan phyi mar yan hgal bahi skyon 
dan bcas pahi grub pahi mthas hdras mthah hdres pas mam par rtog pa yin 
parmtshon par bya ba yin te / 
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The similarity and the difference between Vedanta and Buddhism were 
discussed by Bhavya (ib. VIII, 60, 78, 91 and Tarkajvala ad VIII, 79; 87; 
91). So we can assuredly conclude that the accusation of pracchanna Bauddha 
can be traced to days much earlier than Sankara. 

O ad v. 331, p. 123, /. 5 from bottom: 

jddnapratibhdsa. Tib. —ses pa la snan ba. 

O ad v. 331, p. 123, /. 5 from bottom: 

vicitrdstaranapratibhdsavat. Tib. —gos khra bo snan ba bshin du 
(like the appearance of piebald dresses). 

O ad v. 331, p. 124, /. 1: 
tasyaitd iti. 

Tib. —lidihi hdi shes by a la (==iasyaisd iti ?) 

O ad v. 331, p. 124, /. 2: 

-°virodhas ca. Tib.— hgal bahi phyir ro (=-°virodhdc ca). 

O ad v. 332, p. 124, /. 7: 

avasthdtr jddnam. Tib.— gnas skabs pahi ses pa (=a vast lid tr-jiidna ). 

The Tibetan translator took it for a tatpurusa compound. 

O ad v. 332, p. 124, /. 9: 

upalabdhiksanaprdpta. Tib. —dmigs paid mtshan did kyir gyur pa. So 
the word should be corrected as upalabdhilaksanaprdpta. This word is very 
often used in Dharmottara’s Nydyabindutikd. As for npalabdhilakfanaprdpta : 
cf. ad v. 133, p. 69, /. 13; ad v. 135, p. 70, /. 1 of the Tattvasa/pgraha. 

O ad v. 332, p. 124, /. 11: 

kdryath va. Tib.— libras buhi rtags yin gran (= karyalingarp vd). 

This word is also used in Dharmottara’s Nydyabindutikd. 

Cf. the Tattvasaipgraha , vv. 147, 148. As for the argumentation here 
the reader should be reminded of the distinction by Dharmakirti between 
svabhavahetu and karyahetu. 

O ad v. 332, p. 124, //. 11-12: 

na tdvat svabhdivas tathdvidhasya jndnatmanah .... 

It seems that several sentences have been omitted on account of the failure 

of a scribe. The original sentences seem to have run as “. tathdvidhasya 

kasya cid dharmino *py asiddhatvena . tathdvidhasya jndnatmanah ...’* 

As the word “ tathdvidhasya ” occurred twice, the scribe seems to have omitted 
the intermediate part by mistake. Tib. —de Ita bur gyur paid chos can hgah 
yan ma grub pas dehi ran bshin ma grub paid phyir ro 11 chos can ses pa tsam 
grub na yan de la rtag pa did kyi bsgrub byalii chos kyis hgah la yan kliyab 
pa ma grub pahi phyir ro / libras buhi rtags kyan ma yin te / rtag pa ni rim 
dan cig car dag gis don byed par mi hthad pahi phyir dan / dehi libras bu hgah 
yan med pahi phyir dan de las tha dad pahi libras bu gshan khas ma blans paid 
yan phyir ro / des na de Ita yin na de Ita bur gyur pahi ses pahi bdag did la 
sgrub par byed paid tshad ma yin la / 

O ad v. 333, p. 124: 

bandhamoksau tat ah katham . Cf. Gaudapddiya-Kdrikd II, 32. 

O ad v. 333, p. 124, /. 10 from bottom : 

yuktimati. Tib. —rigs pa dan Idan pa ma yin te. The Tibetan trans¬ 
lation is wrong. 
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O ad. v. 333, p. 124, /. 4 from bottom: 

yuktd. Tib.— rigs pa nia yin no. The Tibetan translation is wrong 
O ad v. 333, p. 124, II. 3-4 from bottom: 
yathoktam — 

sanjklistu ca visuddhd ca samald ninnald ca / 

This is a line from the Madhyantavibhdgasdstra ascribed to Vasubandhu. 
Sthiramati comments on it as follows,— 

tasmdt sa/pklesavisuddhikdlayoh i unyataiva saipklisyate visudhyate 
ceri pradarsanhrtham aha / 

saipkliftd ca visuddhd ca / 

tty asyah prabhedah / kadd saipkliftd {add ninnalety anavabodhdt 
prcc/iati / kadd saipklisyate kadd visudhyata iti / 
sd samald ninnald ca / 

iti vistarah. (Sthiramati's Madhydntavibhagatikd y publiee par Susumu 
Yamaguchi, Nagoya 1934, p. 51). The latter half of the line was restored 
into Sanskrit by Prof. Yamaguchi, whose conjecture has turned out to be 
quite correct with respect to wording. 

O ad v. 333, p. 124, II. 3-2 from bottom: 

saipklistd ced bhaven nasau muktdh syuli sarvadehinah / 
visuddhd ced bhaven ndsau vydyamo nisphald bhavet 11 
This is Kdrikd I, 21 of the Madhydntavibhdgasdstra. Comparing the 
Tibetan and Chinese versions with each other, Prof. Yamaguchi tentatively 
restored the Sanskrit text as follows (op. cit., pp. 59-60): 

yadi na sydt sa satpkleso muktdh syuli sarvadehinah / 
yadi na sd visuddhih sydt prayatnam aphalam bhavet // 

His tentative restoration is shown to be substantially correct. 

Tib. gal te non mods ma gvur / 

lus can thams cad grol bar hgyur // 
gal te mam dag de ma gyur / 

hbad pa libras bu med par hgyur // (op. cit., pp. 21-23) 

1 owe this information to the kind suggestion of Prof. Megumu Honda. 
O ad v. 334, P . 125, /. 2: 

nibandhana. Tib. —rgyu mtshan. 

O ad v. 334, p. 125, /. 3: 

sa kevalam dydsaphala eveti. 

Tib.— de ni hbras bu dal ba hgah shig tu zad do she bya ba ston pa ni. 

° v. 355, p. 125: 

yogdbhydso . aphalah sarva eva ca. 

This argumentation was used by Nagarjuna in the Madhyamakasastra , 
XXIII, vv. 17; 24; 25, and by Bhavya in the Madhyamakahrdaya VIII, 69. 
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Sub-Section 1. An Examination of Purusa ( Puru$aparik$a) 

A. Translation 


1. Theory of the Vedavadins 

2. Refutation 

(A) General Introduction (There is the same 
difficulty as with theological theories) 
Detailed Discussion 


Stanza No. 
153-154 


(B) 


(C) 


(a) 

(b) 


A Criticism of the Loss of Independence 
A Criticism of the Theory that Creation 


155 


156ab 


is out of Compassion 


156cd-159ab 


(c) A Criticism of the Theory of an Unseen 
Power in the Living Beings 

(d) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation 
is Sport 

(e) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation 
is the nature of the Lord 

(f) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation 
by God is without any idea 

An Application of the Same Method to 
Visnu, Brahma, and Kala (Time) 


159cd-160 


161-163 


164-168 


169 


170 


1. Theory of the Vedavadins 

<^Tib. 190a, Lines 3 [The author] describes the view of the 
Vedavadins by [saying], “Other people...” 1 : 

153. Other people, however, whose intellect follows a per¬ 
verted doctrine assume that Purusa with qualities the 
same as those of the Lord (isa) is the cause of the world. 

154. It is said that. He possessed a power of knowledge which 
is not annihilated even at the time of dissolution of 
everything, and is the cause of all living beings, just as 
the spider is [the cause] of [its] thread. 

They say as follows :—“Purusa alone is the only cause of the 
subsistence, creation and dissolution of the whole world, possessed 
as He is of the excellent power of knowledge which is not anni¬ 
hilated even at the time of dissolution of the world.” 

Further it is said that:— 

“Just as the spider is the cause of [its] thread, just as the moon¬ 
stone 2 is the cause of water, and just as the fig tree is the cause 
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of the buds, so is He the cause of all living beings.” 3 and 
that :— 

“This Purusa is all that has already been and all that is 
to be.” (Rgreda X. 90. 2).' 1 

“With qualities the same as those of the Lord" (isasadharmd- 
nam ) [means] “who has the same qualities as the Lord.” since 
both are the efficient causes ( nimitta ) of origination, subsistence 
and dissolution of all. But there is this much distinction [between 
them]: those who assert that the Lord is the cause of the universe 
(later Nyaya, Vaisefika and other schools) think that there are 
also other causes such as the inherent causes, (samavayi-karana), 
i.e. dtinan and the like, apart from the Lord, [who is merely the 
efficient cause], whereas the Purusarddins think that Purusa 
alone is the cause [of all in every sense]. But both [Purusa and 
the Lord] are equally the efficient causes of origination, subsis¬ 
tence. and dissolution of all. [The compound:] “ durakhydta - 
siddhantanugabuddhayah ” (whose intellect follows a perverted 
doctrine) is analysed into: durdkhydtasidhdntdnugd buddhir 
ye, win <^Tib. 190b^>. “ Grnandbha " is “ markataka ” (spider). 

2. Refutation 
(A) GeneraI Introduction 

The refutation [of the Purusarddins] starts with the stanza begin¬ 
ning with “[Entire negation] of Him also : 

155. Entire negation of Him Purusa) also, as in the case 
of the Lord ( Isvara ), should be stated. For why would 
this ( Purusa ) perform activity of this kind (i.e. creation 
of the world, etc.) ? 

[The word] “ isrararat" (as in the case of the Lord...): the 
suffix-vat 5 is based on the genitive case. With regaid to t ns 
[Purusa] also such a refutation should be made . 

“ Purusa is not the cause of living beings, because He is (him¬ 
self) destitute of origination, like a lotus in the sky. Otherwise 
(i.e., if your assertion is right), everything would be originated 
at the same time.” 0 

And, if the Purusarddins employ the same arguments as those 
of the theologians in order to establish the Purusa, then errors 
such as failure of proof (asiddliatd i.e. “S is M" is not proved) 
should be pointed out in the same way. 
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Another kind of refutation is also stated :—“For why...?” 
People who act deliberately invariably have some purpose; 
therefore, [the question:] “why does this Purusa perform the 
activity of world creation ?” should be asked. 

(B) Detailed Discussion 

156. If [they say] that [Purusa performs the activity of creation] 
because of being prompted by another, then Purusa 
would not have independence ( svatantrata ). if [they 
say] that [Purusa performs the activity of creation] 
out of compassion, then He would make a purely pleasant 
world. 

157. Further, what kind of compassion could this Purusa be 
thought to have, when He creates people afflicted with 
various sufferings like pain, 7 poverty and anxiety ? 

(a) A Criticism of the Loss of Independence. 

“If” He “is prompted”, i.e. to perform the activity of world 
creation, though [He himself] has no wants, “by another”, i.e. 
by the Lord, etc., then the independence which is claimed for 
Him is lost. 


(b) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation is out of Compassion. 

“If He performs the activity [of world creation] out of pity, 
to do good to others, then He would not fashion the afflicted 
sentient beings 7a such as those who arc in the hell, but “would 
make [the world] purely pleasant.” 

158. Before the world creation, when there are no [sentient 
beings] to be pitied 8 , his pity, which is the reason why 
Purufa is conceived to be the creator of the world, 
could not exist, either. 

Furthermore, as there are no sentient beings to be pitied 9 
before “ srsti ”, i.e. the creation ( sarga ); [pity], because of “which” 
i.e. pity aa “this” [Purusa] is conceived to be “the founder of the 
world” ( dhatr ), i.e. the creator of the world ( srastr ), would not 
be possible. 

159ab And this [ Purusa ] could not cause the dissolution of 
those who are continuously fortunate, “and” if “this” [ Purusa] 
creates out of compassion, then why does He cause dissolution 
of those gods and 10 human beings “who are continuously 
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fortunate ?" The meaning is that He should rather cause “the 
dissolution” only of sentient beings whose individual existence 
is afflicted with pain and who are destined for ill-fortune. 

(c) A Criticism of the Theory of an Unseen Power in the Living 
Beings. 

159cd. [Furthermore.] if [He] depends upon their unseen power 
(ad/sta) [for creating the sentient beings endowed with 
pleasure and pain], Puruga’s independence would be 
lost. 

Moreover, if [it is said] that, depending upon “their unseen 
power”, [Puru$a\ created the sentient beings, whom he pities, 
endowed with pleasure and pain as determined by their past 
merit or demerit ( dharmddharma). that is not right because, if 
so. “the independence which is claimed [for Pttrufa] would be 
lost. <^Tib. 191a£>. 

Moreover, one who has the power, depends upon nothing. 
Or, if [Purusa] has not the power, the world is originated in 
dependence on something else 11 (i.e. merit and demerit). There¬ 
fore, it is not accepted that Purufa is the cause of the world. 

160. And why would He depend upon an unseen power which 
is the cause of pain ? If He is possessed of pity, he should 
pay no regard to that [unseen power]. 

Even if He were to depend upon an unseen power, it is not 
reasonable for a Compassionate One to depend upon an “unseen 
power” consisting of merit and demerit “which is the cause of 
pain” but it would be proper for Him to disregard that [unseen 
power] because He relies on compassion. For the compassion¬ 
ate do not seek to cause others pain, but they act only with a 
desire to free them from pain. 

(d) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation is Sport. 

161. If He acts from sport, then He would not be the master 
of that sport, for like a child, He needs accessories with 
which to sport. 

If [it is said that Purusa] does not create “out of compassion” 
but “for the sake of sport”, this is not right, either. For then He 
would not be independent in starting his sport, for [He] “needs 
accessories” consisting of creation, subsistence and dissolution. 

162. Then, if He has the power to make [playthings for Sport], 
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He would also simultaneously fashion every instrument 
for the pleasure to be obtained from sport. 

163. If He has not the power at the very beginning. He would 
not come to have it gradually, for an indivisible one 
cannot have power and not have it [at the same time]. 

Furthermore, “if” the power which makes the accessories 
belongs to Him, 12 then He would make them all at the same time. 
If He has no power “at the very beginning”. He would “not” 
fashion [them] “gradually”, for His state of not having the power 
could not be different 13 [at the beginning and later]. 

Power and inability in regard to the same thing are two mutu¬ 
ally contradictory attributes, and cannot be related to one and the 
same thing. All the doubtful points concerning theology such 
as : “why does [the Lord] start such an activity ?” are equally 
applicable to [Purusa]. Therefore, what Prasastamati 14 said, 
namely, 

“(1) The Lord acts for the benefit of the others. Just as a 
sage (muni) who has achieved his purpose gives instruction for 
the benefit of the others, 15 though He cannot have any motive 
of profit or avoiding loss, so does the Lord act with mercy to¬ 
wards living beings after showing the greatness of his sovereignty. 
(2) Or, [the Lord acts] since various powers are His nature. 10 
Just as, when the time (kcild) manifests spring, etc. successively, 
the transformations of the unmoving (plant) and moving (animal) 
come about naturally, so is the Lord [naturally] the cause of 

(a) origination (b) subsistence and (c) dissolution of the living 
beings, when He manifests the powers of (a) manifestation. 

(b) favour and (c) collection successively.” 

This is also refuted by the following argument. For instance, (1) 
[the assertion] that the Lord acts for the benefit of the others 
is refuted by this [argument] : “If He is devoted to the benefit 
[of the living beings], 17 He would make the world purely pleasant" 
and so on, 18 and (2) against [the assertion] that “[that Lord acts] 
since various powers are His nature,” the following refutation 
is made : 

“[If His] various powers were manifest at the same time, 
He would bring forth the creation, subsistence and disso¬ 
lution of the world at the same time. If not. He would be 
one who does not manifest His powers. Nor (in the later 
case) can it be maintained that this Lord manifests His 
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powers successively. If the one whose various powers 
are manifest is different from this (omnipotent) Lord, 
how can He be the same [called “the Lord"] ?” 

With regard to [the assertion] that “when Time manifests 
spring, etc. successively, there arises the activity successively ’, 
there is the following fault: “Time is really a thing which has 
various distinctions like cold and heat, connection and disjunc¬ 
tion, and perishes every moment/’ 19 This will be explained at 
another place. 20 

(e) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation is the Nature 
of the Lord. 

[The author] suspects that [the opponent] may arrive at 
Uddyotakara’s theory by [saying], “If [His] function [ot creation 
and the like is explained as] due to His own nature... : 

164. If His function of creation and the like is explained as 
due to [His] own nature, just as the functions of burning 
etc. which belong to fire etc. are due to [theii] nature 
alone, 

165. If so, everything would be originated from Him at the 
same time, because the cause with the powei to 
originate them would be existing. 

He is really saying : “Bhagavat does not really act for the 
sake of sport, but just as earth and other elements have just that 
nature by which they act to produce their effects, so the Loid 
has [just that nature].’’ 21 This argument is not reasonable, 22 for 
all things which owe their existence to Him alone would be 
created at the same time because there would exist their cause 
in its full power. It is not reasonable, either, that [His] possession 
of wisdom would qualify this [and that, therefore, everything 
would not be created at the same time]. We have previously-* 
demonstrated this. 

If so, why do the effects of fire and the like not (all) take place 
at the same time ? Thus [the author] says : “...originated by 
dint of their causes...” :— 

166. Various powers in fire and other things come to be as 
a result of their own causes; they are fixed and not always 
exist. 

167. Otherwise, if the established rule [that various powers 
come to be as a result of their causes] is not accepted. 
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all their effects would arise [not only from the Lord but] 
also from them [ = fire etc.] at the same time. 

“Their” means “of fire etc.”. The word “also” ( api ) means 
“not only from the Lord but” ^Tib. 192a^>. “The established 
rule” is that [various powers] come to be as a result of their 
causes.” 24 The Vedavadins say [that] a spider performs actions 
by nature. [Therefore, according to the assertion of Buddhists, 
it would always be making webs, and no sustention.] How is 
it that it does not continually make webs etc. which are its own 
effects ? [Therefore, it is not a fault at all that one who by nature 
performs actions does not manifest its powers at the same time.] 
Then [the author] replies, “...by nature...”:— 

168. It is not recognized even in the case of the spider that 
[it] is by nature the cause of [its] thread, for [it] makes 
[its] web of saliva on account of its greed to eat living 
beings. 

The purport is that the spider itself does not act by nature but 
on account of “[its] greed to eat living beings” which arises only 
sometimes from a definite cause. 

This [spider] is not always of one and the same nature. Its 
powers also sometimes appear since they appear as a result of 
their causes. 

(f) A Criticism of the Theory that Creation by God is without 

any idea. 

Even if [the opponents say that the Lord] does not act because 
of compassion nor because of sport, but [He acts] in some way 
without any idea ( abuddhi ), [the author] says, “...in any way at 
all” :— 

169. If [it is said] that [Purusa] acts in any way at all, what is 
meant by His being possessed of wisdom ? For even 
a fisherman does not act without aiming at some results. 
[If] thus [the Purusa thoughtlessly performs actions without 
any plans], how should thoughtful people pay attention to the 
words, for [this kind of thing] is not acceptable (even) in the 
case of the fisherman and other ordinary people ? 

“Being possessed of wisdom” ( buddhimatta ) means “being 
prudent” (prekfdvatta). 

“Sanaka” 25 means “fisherman” (< kaivarta ). 26 
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dn Application of the Same Method to Vi$nu, Brahma and 
Kdla (Time) 

The author shows that Visnu and the like, who are assumed as 
creators of the world by opponents, should also be known to 
have been refuted by this very refutation of Punt fa . (sayins). 
“Visnu, Brahma and the like...” :— 

170. Sauri (Visnu). Atmaja (Brahma) and the like who are 
assumed as creators of the world have also actually 
been all refuted by this very method. 

In the above “Sauri” is Visnu. “Atmaja” is Brahma. “Time” 
which is conceived to be possessed of wisdom by the opponents 
is comprised by the words, “and the like”, as is explained :— 
“Time 27 ripens the beings. 28 Time annihilates the creatures. 
Time awakes when [people] are deeply asleep. Time is 
indeed invincible.” 29 

When deeply asleep” (supta) means “when people are lying 
at the time of unification (with the absolute). Other things 
[like Time], which are assumed by those of slow intellect, are also 
covered [by the words “and the like”]; so they have all been 
included. 

Here ends an examination of Purufa. 


Notes 

1. “Anya” ityadina. “Anya’ is the first word of stanza 153: 
anye tv isasadhanndnaiji purusatp lokakdranam / 
kalpayanti durdkhydtasiddhdntdnugabuddhaya h // 

2. Candrakdnta . It is a gem which is supposed to be formed from the 
congealing of the moon’s rays, and to dissolve under the influence of its 
light. 

3. urnandbha ivdrpsundvp candrakanta ivambhasam / 
prarohanam iva plakfah sa hetuh sar va-janminam // 

This stanza is quoted as a Vedic verse in Tarkajvald as VIII, 17 and is 
used for the explanation of the Vedanta school in the Prameyakanialamdr- 
tanda (p. 17b). But it does not exist in extant Vedic literature. 

4. purufa evaitat sarvatp yad bhiitarp yac ca bhavyam. (<evedatp instead 
of evaitat in the JRgveda). 

5. The suffix -vat indicates all the cases and numbers of the noun to 
which it is attached (cf. Speyer: Vedische and Sanskrit Syntax y Sec. 118„ 
P. 36). 
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6. Tattvasa/jigraha, v. 87 (p. 54) reads: 
nesvaro janmindtp he fur utpattivika/atvatah / 
gaganambhojavat sarvam any at ha yugapad bhavet // 

7. The reading in Dvarikadas Sastri's edition: vyddhidd- for ddhidd 

7a. The reading in our text : ndrakddiduhkhitamatvanirmdmdup should be 

corrected into ndrakddiduhkhitasattvanirmdndip. The reading in Dvarikadas 
Sastri’s edition (Bauddha Bharati Series-I, Varanasi, 1968): ndrakddididikhita - 
tattvanirmdndm. A Tibetan translation: d/nyal ba la sags pa sdug bshal dan 
Jdan pahi sems can sprul bar. 

8. The reading: anukampandm must be corrected into anukampydndm 
in consideration of the reading of the Pahjikd and Dvarikadas Sastrfs edition. 

9. Anukampyasattvdbhdvdt. A Tibetan translation : brtse bar bya ba 
sems can tried pahi phyir. 

9a. Dvarikadas Sastri’s edition: -bhdvdt kirn dlambya tasyd for -bhdvdt! 
yasya. 

10. The reading: yad eva manu$yah must be corrected into ye deva- 
manusydh which is the reading of Dvarikadas Sastri’s edition. 

11. Both our text and Dvarikadas Sastri’s edition read: apeksydd eva 
Jokasyotpattes ..., but its Tibetan translation: It os nas l/ialii hjig rten da skye 
bahi phyir (=apeksya devaloka (e) at pat t eh). 

12. Dvarikadas Sastri’s edition: -karana for -kdrane. A Tibetan 
translation: byed pa. 

13. A sak td vast hayd avisistatvdt. A Tibetan translation: mi nits pahi 
gnas skabs dan khyad par med pahi phyir ro ( = because of being not different 
from the incapable state). 

14. Sic. A Tibetan translation: bio gros bzaii bo. The theory ascribed 
to Prasastamati is quite close to that of Prasastapada. 

15. Parahitartham A Tibetan translation: gshan rjes sit gzun bahi don 
du (= pardnugraharthani). 

16. Sak t is vdbhd vydt. A Tibetan translation: nus pahi no bo hid yin 
pahi phyir. 

17. The reading: anugrahah parah knrydid ekdintasukhitam jagad must be 
corrected into anugrahaparah in consideration of a Tibetan translation: 
r j es su hdsin pa Uutr byed pa nahgro ba geig tu bde ba.dah Idem pa byed do. 
Dvarikadas Sastrl’s edition: anugrahah pararn kurydd for anugrahah parah 
kurydd. 

18. Cf. stanza 156. 

19. gran ba dan dro ba tha dad pa ghis bstan pahi dhos po hid skad cig 
re re la / jig pa ni dus. 

20. Cf. Sthirabhavapariksa, the 8th chapter of the Tattvasamgraha. 

21. Uddyotakara, Nydyavdrttika ad IV, 1, 21, p. 463 (ChowkhSS., 
1915). Cf. R. Yamada and K. Ito (tr.), Indo-Shinkan-Shi , p. 154. 

22. Nydyavdrttika ad IV, 1, 21, p. 465. Cf. R. Yamada and K. Ito, 
vp. cit ., pp. 158 ff. 

23. It is discussed in the Isvaraparikfd , the 2nd chapter of the Tattva¬ 
samgraha. 

24. The reading : e$a ni)>ama iti I svahetubalasarjibhavakrtah is 
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translated in consideration of ties pa hdi shes bya ba ni ran gi rgyu hi 
slobs kyis bras pa ho. 

25. A Tibetan translation: ha pa. 

26. A Tibetan translation: na sor. 

27. Our text lacks this portion which Dvarikadas Sastrfs edition reads 
as follows : 

kdlah pacati bhutdni kdlah saipharate prajah / 
kdlah suptesu jdgarti kdlo hi duratikramah // iti / 
suptcfv iti pralayakdlalinesu lokesv ity art hah / anyasyapy evambhutasya 
kuniatiparikalpitasydpi grahandt saipgrahah // 170// 

28. The reading of the Sde-gde edition: min pa is an copying error of 
smin pa. 

29. Cf. the theory of the Kdlavddins , which has been referred to in this 
Present work, Vol. I, Part II, Chapter 1, Section 4. 


B. Remarks 

In the above translation of the whole of chapter six (“An 
Examination of Purusa”) of the Summary of The Truth (Tattra- 
scungraha), there are many philosophically important points to 
be learned from the discussion. 

Kamalaslla says (note to v. 153) that the protagonist of the 
purusa doctrine is a “follower of the Veda” (Veda-radin). In 
India generally, “follower of the Veda” meant one who took the 
authority of the Vedic texts as absolute 1 and it is an interesting 
point, as already noted, 2 that in the “Bodhisattva-Larikavatara- 
sutra Outer-path-HInayana Nirvana Treatise” the “follower of 
the Veda ( Veda-vadin) again is presented as one who taught 
that the world is evolved from purusa. Kamalaslla himself 
calls the “follower of the Veda” also a “follower of purusa” 
(Vedavadin «= Purusavddin): So that generally speaking the 
Buddhists of that period thought that the central philosophical 
concept of the Veda was world-evolution from purusa. As we 
have considered in a previous section, Bhavya has also informed 
us that purusa is the fundamental concept of the Vedanta school, 
and we learn that in the period of both Santaraksita and Kama- 
lasila, such was likewise thought to be the case. 

As we see through the argumentation of the Tattvasamgraha 
above, purusa is the world cause and the root and source from 
which all living things and everything in the natural world arise. 
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It is a purely spiritual principle which has knowledge ( jhana ) as 
its fundamental essence. It is eternal, constant, and unique, 
and even if all things should be destroyed and return to nothing¬ 
ness, it would continue to exist unaffected. As being the world 
cause, it has this characteristic in common with the Isvara 
postulated by the Nyaya-Vaisesika and other schools, as both 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila admit. 

Thus purusa as presented here is a different concept from the 
Lord of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, but is actually the same as 
the Lord (Isvara) taught in the Vedanta school generally. None¬ 
theless, Santaraksita does not use the term “Lord”, (Isvara), butin 
his discussion uses mainly the term “purusa”. This fact alsoshows 
that there must have been a good many people at that time also, 
among the Brahmins devoted to the Upanisads, or in one section 
of the Vedanta school, who called the fundamental cause of the 
world “purusa”. It is frequently mentioned even in the literary 
works 3 of the period that Vedanta students regarded purusa as 
the Absolute, and also in the first chapter of the Mandukya- 
Karikas, purusa is made the cause of the world evolution. 

Between the Nyaya-Vaisesika “Lord” and the purusa there is 
the distinct difference, that in the former theory, the various 
constituent elements of the world are constant and immutable in 
their fundamental essence, and Isvara uses them as raw material 
to construct the world. This Isvara is thus an entity other than 
the elements which he uses to form the universe, and in relation 
to the world creation, he simply plays the part of the efficient 
(impelling) cause. Whereas purusa is presented now as both 
the efficient (impelling) cause as well as the material cause in 
regard to the world creation. That is, the purusa , by its own 
inherent power constructs the world, producing from within its 
own self the materials for the world. What it has in common 
with the Nyaya-Vaisesika “Lord” is only the point of being the 
active agent, i.e. the efficient cause, which effects the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the world. (This last point is 
discussed in detail in Chapter Two, Isvara-pariksa , of the Tattva- 
samgraha .). 3 

As against that, Sankara later on was usually calling the 
world-cause “Lord” ( isvara ) or “Highest Lord” ( paramesvara ), 
elevating it conspicuously as a philosophical concept. Accord¬ 
ingly we see that on this point too, the early Vedanta philosophy 
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appears to have differed somewhat from the philosophy of 
Sankara. 

Now what is the relation between purusa as cause of the world 
and its evolved effects, all the things of the world ? How could 
the latter be created from the former ? On this problem, 
Santaraksita alludes to the spider and the thread it spins out of 
itself, and in the verse quoted from Kamalasila. there are in 
addition the metaphors of the moonstone and water, and the 
fig-tree and the bud. Now these three metaphors, as already 
noted, are referred to by Bhavya as Vedanta views. 4 Thus the 
proponents of purusa as referred to by both Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila do not differ essentially from the Vedantins as 
presented by Bhavya. The purusa concept also agrees for the 
most part, except that purusa as reported by Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila is a step further advanced than that given by Bhavya, 
since it is completely dissociated from any mythical colouring 
and is postulated as an altogether abstract principle. 

Next we shall look at the refutation by Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila of the idea of world evolution from purusa. We 
find that it can be divided roughly into two parts. 

First, the reasoning deployed to attack the concept of isvara in 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika school can be applied also in the same way 
to the purusa concept. For example, something which causes 
something else to be produced and to arise, must itself have been 
produced and caused to arise by yet some other thing. A pro¬ 
ducer must itself be something previously produced. Since 
nevertheless it is stated that purusa in itself has never been produc¬ 
ed, then it can only exist in imagination like lotus flowers in the 
sky, and does not actually exist at all. So the argument conti¬ 
nues. Since these reasons are always put forward whenever 
they criticize the concept of isvara, we have here only touched 
on them. In this chapter we shall rather concentrate on the 
next two points. 

Second, is there or not a purpose in the evolution of the 
world ? If there is, what is that purpose ? Each of these points 
is examined in detail to show rationally that the assumptions of 
the thinkers of the time concerning world creation could not be 
maintained. Of course, similar criticisms can also be applied 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika creation theories 5 but in this chapter 
where Santaraksita is examining purusa, he argues in special 
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detail. From his discussion we discover that at the time there 
were the following five theories of the purpose of creation 
prevalent among adherents of purufa. 

The first theory holds that the creation of the world is based 
upon compassion to living beings. The most difficult point 
about this view is that at present the suffering and happiness is 
not equally divided among the beings, but that some, for example 
gods, enjoy great happiness, while others, for example animals 
or the beings in hell and so on, are sunk in the depths of pain 
and sorrow. How can one explain these facts ? The supporters 
of the theory answered this objection by saying that the purufa 
considers the merit or demerit of each living being according to 
the good or evil deeds it has committed in its past lives, and 
visits them with retribution or reward in the form of pain or 
pleasure in conformity with those deeds. So the purufa cannot 
be said to be without compassion. This general idea is taught 
in the Brahma-sutra (II.1.34, II.3.42). 

The second theory holds that the creation of the world by 
purufa is for the sake of sport. This also was an ancient doc¬ 
trine, taught for instance in the great epic Mahabharata ; 6 it is an 
idea which existed in the Samkhya-Yoga theory, and later this 
too is powerfully advocated in the Brahma-sutra (II. 1.33), where 
it is said that the creation of the world was “the mere sport” 
(,lildkaivalyam ) of isvara. The idea was inherited by Indian 
thinkers in later centuries, and taught along similar lines by 
Nanak and Kabir among others. 7 Again the same theory 
found expression in the Nyaya school in later generations, 8 
though it had not been accepted there in the early period. 
Uddyotakara in the sixth century rejected the view of creation 
“for the sake of sport” ( kridartha ). 9 

The third view holds that the creation of the world is the 
fundamental nature ( svabhava ) of purufa, in the same way as 
combustion is the fundamental nature of fire, so that the world 
is produced as a natural function which ever exists in purufa. 
This theory, as Kamalasila says, was advocated by Uddyotakara, 10 
and also coincides with the position taken on the evolution of 
the world in the first chapter of the Mandukya-karikas. 11 

The fourth theory says that the creation has no definite purpose, 
that there is no deliberation by purufa, which simply acts in a 
particular way on particular occasions. This argument sees no 
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teleological necessity and recognizes no causal necessity, so that 
it can be said to be a sort of doctrine of chance. It is not clear 
whether any such theory really was advocated in the orthodox 
Brahmanical tradition. A doctrine of chance had been advanced 
by free thinkers in society at large from a time prior to early 
Buddhism. 12 

For the fifth theory, the doctrine of PraSastamati is cited in 
the annotated translation of Kamalasila (note to verse 163). 
He sets out two views on the purpose of world creation, though 
it is not clear which is intended to be his own view. According 
to the quoted passages in Kamalasila, one theory is similar to 
the first theory noted above, and the other theory is in accordance 
with the third theory given above but avoiding its logical diffi¬ 
culty. That is, just as spring, summer, autumn and winter 
succeed each other in regular sequence, so the three powers of 
isvara origination, preservation and withdrawal appear in order, 
and in this way are understood the origination, continuance 
and dissolution of all living beings in that order. 

The thinker Prasastamati has so far not been identified, 
except that it has been noted that his words are quoted 
several times in the Tattva-saipgraha and again he is also 
quoted alongside Uddyotakara in the Prameyakamala- 
martanda, a philosophical work of Jainism. 13 Accordingly 
there can be no doubt of his historicity. His dates are 
uncertain, but judging from the fact that in the reference 
he is put before Uddyotakara, he perhaps may have been 
prior to him. As seen from the phrases quoted here, he 
was well versed in logic, and possibly may perhaps have 
been of the Nyaya school. Prasastapada, of the Vaisesika 
school, who wrote the Prasastapada-bhdfya, is a different 
person. 

From the above we find that at least five interpretations were in 
existence about the purpose of world creation by puru$a. While 
we cannot conclude that all these views were held within the 
Vedanta school, the first three at least were clearly advocated in 
early Vedanta. 

Looking at these theories of the purpose of creation, we can 
see that among the thinkers of the time were those who were 
engaged in considerably advanced speculative thinking, who 
were not like the previous followers of the Upanisads employing 
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themselves in memorizing the texts and accepting them as they 
stood, but were themselves carrying out varied philosophical 
investigations into the doctrine of the Upanisads. These thin¬ 
kers, though were superficially and simply “followers of the 
Veda” ( Veda-vadin ), had in fact developed into Vjeddntins. 

Next we shall look at the logical objections of Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila to the theories of world creation. There are not 
a few elements common to the attacks on the theory of world 
creation by isvara put forward in India generally. At the same 
time refutations of this character had been propounded from 
very ancient times among the Buddhists themselves. As has 
already been pointed out, 14 the denial of isvara taught in volume 
199 of the Abhidharmamahavibhafd-sqstra is for the most part 
the same as that contained in the Tattvasamgraha. Accordingly it 
can be taken that here Santaraksita and Kamalasila were com¬ 
piling and synthesizing, enlarging, amplifying and treating in 
full the denial of puru$a which had been handed down among 
Buddhists from quite ancient times. 


Notes 

1. Ramanuja has contrasted Vedavada with Bauddha (ad BS. II.2.27, 
p. 494). And examples are extant in which the Svatafipramanyavcldin, i.e. 
the MImamsa school, calls itself Vedavadin (SDS. XI 1.220). 

2. Cf. No. 2, sec. 4, ch. 1 of the present work. 

3. Cf. sec. 6, ch. 3 of the present work. 

4. Cf. the previous section. 

5. SDS . XI. 194, ff. 

6. MBh. XII.308.3 (Calcutta ed. 11468); XII.313.15 (Cal. 11621). 

7. Carpentier: Theism in Mediaeval India , pp. 488, 477. 

8. SDS. XII. 156. 

9. Nyaya-Varttika. IV. 1. 21. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Cf. No. 2, sec. 4, ch. 6, vol. Ill of the present work. 

12. adhiccasamuppannika (in Brahmajalasutta, Digha-Nikaya , No. 1) = 
yadrcchcivadin. 

13. Prasastamatina ca—“sargadau purusanam vyavaharo ’nyopadesa- 
purvakah, uttarakalam prabuddhanam pratyarthaniyatatvad, aprasiddhavag- 
vyavaharanam kumaranarn gavadisu pratyarthaniyato vagvyavaharo yatha 
matradyupadesapurvakah” iti. Uddyotakarena ca —“bhuvanahetavah 
pradhanaparamanvadrstah svakaryotpattav atisayavad buddhimantam 
adhisthitaram apeksante sthitva pravrttes tantuturyadivat”— Pvameyakamala- 
martanda, p. 75 a. 

14. Cf. the present work, sec. 3 p. 194 ff. 
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Sub-Section 2. An Examination of Atman falsely constructed 
by the Aupanisadas ( Aupanisadakalpitatmapariksd ) 

A. Translation 



Stanza No. 

I. The Theory of the Aupanisadas 

II. Its Refutation by the Buddhists 

328-329 

a. A Criticism of the Eternality of 
Knowledge 

b. A Criticism of the View that It is 

330-332 

Impossible to Make any Distinction 
between Final Release and Bondage. 

333-335 


I. The Theory of the Aupanisadas 

<^Tib. 219 b. lines 6 1T.^> “Other people” 1 , i.e. the Aupanisadikas 
who cling to the view of non-dualism (advaitadarsana ), imagine 
that dtman has earth and the other effects of evolution ( parindma ) 
as Its forms and the eternal and only one knowledge as its nature. 
Therefore, showing their own theory, [the author] says, 
“...eternal...”:— 

328. Again other people assert that these earth, fire, water, 
etc. are false appearances of the eternal knowledge 
(nityajhanavivarta) whereas dtman has it [ = the eternal 
knowledge] as its nature. 

“...has it as its nature” ( taddtmaka ) means “has earth and other 
effects of evolution as its forms and the eternal and only one 
knowledge as its nature.” “Other people” ( apara ) means “the 
Aupanisadikas .” 

What kind of evidence ( pramdna ) is available on this point ? 
[The author] says, <^Tib. 22 a^> 2 “...the object of perception, 
etc....”:— 

329. In this world there exists nothing possessed of the 
characteristics of the object of perception [from the 
standpoint of the highest truth]. Therefore, it is observ¬ 
ed that this all is the evolution of Consciousness 
( vijhdnaparindma ). 

For there do not exist earth and the like which have come to 
take the characteristics of the object of perception apart from 
knowledge ( jiidna ) 3 so that they ( = earth and the like) may falsely 
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appear since there do not exist atoms ( paramanu ) and [their] 
composites. 4 “Therefore,” 5 it is as a matter of course ascer¬ 
tained that those earth and the like are by nature false appear¬ 
ances of Consciousness ( vijhanapratibhdsa ). “This” (ayani) 
means earth and the like. 

II. Its Refutation by the Buddhists 
a. A Criticism of the Eternality of Knowledge. 

[The author] rejects [the Vedanta doctrine] by [saying], 
“...their...”:— 

330. But there is a slight fault in their theory because of 
[their] assertion of the eternality [of Consciousness], 
since a distinction of the consciousnesses of colour, 
sound, and so on can evidently be made 0 [among 
them]. 

331. But if [colour, sound, taste, etc.] have the only one 
knowledge ( ekajhana ) as their nature, colour, sound, 
taste and so on which are objects to be known ( vedya ) 
would manifest at the same time. And if [the Con¬ 
sciousness] is eternal, no change of the state would 
take place. 

“There is a slight fault” ( alpaparadha ) since [like the Mahayana 
Buddhists who assert “Consciousness-only”, they] also admit 
“knowledge-only” ( jhdnamdtra ) which is reasonable. [There¬ 
fore, the important point of their doctrine is not different from 
ours]. 

[Question:]—Why is it said that there is such a fault, though 
thus very slight, in that [theory' of the Vedanta school] ? 

Answer:—“Because of [their] assertion of the eternality [of 
Consciousness]” ( nityatoktitah ). 

[Question:]—“[since a distinction of the consciousnesses of] 
colour, sound and so on [can evidently be made].” ( rupasabdddi ...) 

Because it is said that eternality means “to preserve one and 
the same state” whereas non-eternality is “not to preserve one 
and the same state.” It is not always perceived that the cons¬ 
ciousness (vijhana) which manifests colour, sound, etc. preserves 
one and the same state, but it manifests colour at one time and 
manifests sound and so on at another time successively. There¬ 
fore, if those sound, etc. are by nature manifestations 7 of the 
eternal and one knowledge, then [they] would manifest at the 
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same time, just as a many-coloured cloth manifests, 8 since the 
knowledge which by nature manifests them always exists. 

If [the Aupanhadas say] that the change of the state which 
manifests (various) sound, etc. occurs to the knowledge [itself] 
successively; therefore, the consciousnesses of sound, etc. would 
not take place at the same time, [the author] replies, “And if 
[the Consciousness] is eternal, no change of the state would 
take place” (nitre ’vasthdntarani na ca); since various states are 
not different from the subject of the state, the subject ol the state 
(avast hat r, i.e. Consciousness) also perishes and arises like 
various states, or, it would follow that like the subject of the 
state various states are also eternal. If [they think, in order 
to avoid that error, that] various states are diflerent from their 
subject, then (1) the relationship that these states belong to that 
subject 1 ’ would not be established, since there is no [relationship 
that one] helps [the other], and (2) [they would have to accept 
the two entirely different things, the state and its subject. 10 and 
so they would] contradict [their own] assumption of the eternal 
and one Consciousness-only. 

Furthermore, is the eternal knowledge-d/ma/i ( jnanatman ) 
(1) established through sense-perception or (2) through inference? 
(1) Firstly, [the author] shows that [it is not established] through 
sense-perception <^Tib. 220 b^>, [by saying], ...colour an tie 
like...”:— 

332. The knowledge different from the consciousnesses of 
colour and the like is not perceived. When those 
[consciousnesses of colour and the like] are diflerent 
every moment, what exists undifferentiated . 

“Knowledge” (. jhana ), u which has the eternal and only one 
nature, which is the subject of the states, and owing to which 
[knowledge-a/mu/z] is established through sense-perception, 
which is not really perceived apart from the consciousnesses, 
of colour and the like which manifest successively. One should 
retort thus: When it is established that these consciousnesses of 
colour and the like which are perceived successively perish every 
moment, what else is undifferentiated ? Since such knowledge- 
atman, therefore, that has obtained the characteristic of percep¬ 
tion, 12 is not [in fact] perceived, [it] is the object to be expressed 
by [the word], “non-being”. This is the purport. 

And (2) it is not thought that [the knowledg e-citinan] is 
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established through inference. If an inference is possible [in this 
case], does [this inference] (a) have the nature as the mark [which 
proves its existence] or (b) [its] result 13 [as the mark] 14 ? 

(a) Firstly, the nature is not [the mark which proves the exis¬ 
tence of knowledge-#//??#/?], 16 because the nature of that [knowl- 
edg e-dtman] is not established, since no such subject of attri¬ 
butes (dharmin) is established, and even if the knowledge-only be 
established as the subject of attributes, it is not established that 
any attribute of it is invariably pervaded by its attribute, “eter- 
nality ’. [In other words, nothing is predicated by “eternality”]. 

(b) Nor is the result the mark [which proves the existence of 
knowledge-*?//??#/?], for it is not reasonable that the eternal 
[knowledge-#//??#/?] serves practical purposes successively or at 
the same time, for there is no result of that [knowledge-#//??#/?], 
and for it is not accepted that there is any result of something 
else apart from it. 

Therefore, thus there is no means of knowledge with which 
to prove [the existence of] such knowledge-#//??#/?, but there are 
sense-perception and other [means of knowledge] which negate 
[its existence]. Thus [the theory that everything is] evolved 
appearance ( vivarta ) of the eternal knowledge is not reasonable. 
b. A Criticism of the View that It is Impossible to Make anv 
Distinction Between Final Release and Bondage. 

Furthermore, [by saying], “...inverted...”, [the author] shows 
that no distinction can be made between final release and bondage 
in this theory:— 

333. [In your theory] there is no distinction between inverted 
and non-inverted knowledge. Then, how do bondage 
and final release exist in a man who has only one 
knowledge as his nature ? 

According to him (= the Buddhist) who is of opinion that 
many consciousnesses, which are different in their continuity- 
series ( sanitana ), which perish every moment, and which belong 
to each person, function, a distinction between bondage and 
final release [is] reasonably 16 [made] by dint of the rise of the 
continuity-series of knowledge, inverted and non-inverted. 
Final release is attained because through the steps of Yoga 
practice the pure knowledge arises gradually and the continuity- 
series of the impure knowledge ceases to exist. Therefore, the 
effort to attain final release <^Tib. 221 a^> bears fruit. 
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But according to you { = Aupani$adikas) who are of the opinion 
that at man has eternal and only one knowledge as its nature, 
how then do bondage and release exist in a man who has only 
one knowledge as his nature ? For—(1) if only one knowledge 
has always the inverted nature, then final release would not be 
established, since there would be no change of state. (2) If 
[only one knowledge] is [always] non-inverted, then there would 
be no bondage, since [it] has constantly the pure nature. 

According to us ( = the Buddhists), however, it is thought that 
consciousness ( vijhapti ) is defiled [at one time] and pure [at another 
time] because of [its] difference in continuity-series. Therefore, 
a distinction between bondage and release [can be explained] 
reasonably, 17 as is said in the following:— 

4k And it ( = consciousness) 18 is defiled and pure, stained 
and stainless. If it is not defiled, all the embodied ones 
are those who have already been released. If it is not 
pure, the effort [to attain final release] would be fruitless.’ 

The [Aupanisadikas] may say that bondage and release are 
merely false constructions ( kalpita ) and not true from the view¬ 
point of the highest truth ( pdramarthika ), and [therefore, it is 
not necessary to make a distinction between bondage and release 
as you assert]. 

Then, [the Buddhists say] in this case, the origin 19 of false 
constructions should also be explained. [But your theory cannot 
explain why the false construction can be established]. On the 
contrary, in the theory ( = Buddhism) that knowledge is non¬ 
eternal, [its] origin has already been explained. Therefore, 
your effort of practice to observe the truth for the sake of 
attaining final release and of transcending transmigration will 
result merely in weariness. 20 

This is shown [by saying], “Really. ..what... . 

334. Really, what can a Yogin destroy and establish by 
means of the Yoga practice ? Really it is impossible 
to throw away an inverted view which has it ( = eternal 
knowledge) as its nature. 

335. But the knowledge of truth cannot be produced [by the 
practice], for [it] is always existing because of having 
it ( = eternal knowledge) as its nature. Therefore, [if 
you are right] this Yoga practice would also entirely be 
useless. 
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If a Yogin destroys something or works by practice to observe 
the truth then his effort will be fruitful. But [in fact] (1) first 
of all, this effort does not destroy the inverted view, since this 
inverted view has it as its nature, namely, has the eternal know¬ 
ledge as its nature. Therefore, [the inverted view] cannot be 
discarded, for it is impossible to discard [the eternal thing], since 
the eternal thing is imperishable. 

(2) And it is impossible to establish the knowledge of truth 
through the practice since the knowledge of truth is always 
existing [“because of having it as its nature”], 21 i.e. because of 
having the eternal knowledge as its nature. Therefore, this, 
[argument] <Tib. 221 b^> is not right. 

Here ends the Aupani$adatmaparik$a , 22 


Notes 

1. There is no word “atman” in the Tibetan translation. 

2. A Tibetan translation —yons su gyur pa. 

3. A Tibetan translation^?.? pa. 

4. Avayavinah has been understood as a modifier of asattvdt according: 
to the Tibetan translation. 

5. A Tibetan translation =de Ita has na sags kyis. 

6. Upalaksana. This term is generally used in the sense of “the act of 
implying something that has not been expressed” and “using a term meta¬ 
phorically” but in the Buddhist texts it is also used in a slightly different 
sense. Hsuan-Tsang translates the word upalaksana (Bodhisattvabhumi, 
p. 83, line 8) as “careful observation”. 

7. Jnanapratibhasa. A Tibetan translation =ses pa la snan ba (manifes¬ 
tation in knowledge). 

8. Vicitrdstaranapratibhdsavat. A Tibetan translation^#^.? khra bo- 
snan ba bshin du. 

9. Tasyaitd iti. A Tibetan translation=/rt///*/ hdi sites bya ba ( —tas - 
yaisd iti ?). 

10. -virodhas ca , but a Tibetan translation = hgal bald phyir ro (= 

-virodhdc ca). 

11. Avasthatr jndnam. A Tibetan translation=#7K7.? skabs paid ses pa 
(a vast hat rjhana , tatpuru^ a). 

12. The reading in our text and DvarikadAs Sastri’s edition: upalabdhi- 
ksanaprdptasya must be corrected into upa lab dh i lak sanaprdp tasy 'a in consi¬ 
deration of a Tibetan translation: d/nigs pahi mtshan did kyir gyur pa. Cf. 
Sabdabrahmapariksd of the Tattvasaipgraha. 

13. The reading: kdrya/ji vd must be corrected into karyalingani vd in* 
consideration of a Tibetan translation: libras buhi rtags yin gran . 
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14. Cf. Tattvasaipgraha , vv. 147, 148 and Padjikd on them. This 
argument is based on Dharmakirti’s logic. He classified the inference into 
two according to the relationship of the middle term to the major term, that 
is to say, according as the major premise is either an analytical judgement or 
a synthetic judgement. For example, in the inference “This is a tree, because 
of its being a si/psapd tree", its major premise is an analytical judgement that 
all the sitpsapa trees are trees; it is called svabhavahetu. On the other hand, 
in the inference “That mountain has fire, because of being smoky”, its major 
premise is a synthetic judgement that wherever there is smoke there is fire; 
it is called karyahetu. Here the former inference is named “ svabhdvalinga ” 
and the latter “ karyalinga This distinction is applied throughout the whole 
text of the Tattvasciipgraha. 

15. Our text lacks this portion which Dvarikadas ^astri’s edition reads 
as follows: ...tathabhutasya / [kasyacid dharmino 'siddhya tatsvabfidvdsiddheh / 
jddnamdtre ca dhannini siddhc ‘pi tosya nit yatvadharmena kasvacit taddheir - 
tnasya vydptyasiddhe / napi keiryain lingam , nityasya kramayaugapadyd - 
bhydtn arthakriydnupapatteh; tatkdryasya kasyacid abhdvdt / tadvvatirekend - 
parasya kdryasydnabhyupagamdc cal tad evain na kascit tathabhutasya ] 
jddndtmanah ... 

16. - yuktimati\ A Tibetan translation— rigs pa dad ida/i pa ma yin te 
is not right. 

17. Yuktd. A Tibetan translation =rigs pa ma yin no is not right. 

18. Sa (=s vijnapti ?) 

19. Nibandhana. A Tibetan translation— rgyu mtsfian. 

20. Sa kevalam dydsaphala eveti. A Tibetan translation =de ni Iibias 
bu dal ba hgah shig tu zad do she bya ba ston pa ni (it is taught that it produces 
merely a certain static fruit.). 

21. Supplied from a Tibetan translation =dehi bdag did yin paid phyir 
te ( —tddatmydt ). 

22. Ity Aupanifadikdtmaparlkfd. A Tibetan translation =de kho na did 
bsdus pa hi dkah hgrel las gsan ba pa hi bdag brtag pa ste bcu geig pa ho (— 
Tat tvasarpgrahapadjikdydm A upanisada-d t mapariksd ndma ekddasah pa tala If). 


B. Remarks 

When we carefully examine in detail the passages translated 
above, in which Santaraksita and Kamalaslla have attacked the 
Upanisad followers, although very briefly, we can come to sevetal 
noteworthy conclusions. (Hereafter Santaraksita will be 
abbreviated to and Kamalaslla to Kam.) 

(1) Upanisadic School of the Time 

Although there must already have been numerous varied 
sub-schools existing within Upanisadic Vedanta at that time, 
only the non-dualistic theory ( advaita-darsana , Kam.) is here 
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presented as the doctrine of the Upanisadic school (Aupanisada, 
Aupanifadika). Thus Buddhists of the time would have thought 
that the central idea of the Upanisad school could be called the 
theory of non-dualistic monism. Here, as I shall explain later, 
they agree with the accounts of the Jaina writers Samantabhadra 
and Akalanka. However, the theory of non-dualism referred to 
is by no means the same as the doctrine of Sankara line of the 
later period. A general outline of the non-dualism which is 
attacked here is as follows : 

(i) Atman is the original substance of the natural world com¬ 
posed of elements such as earth, water, fire, etc. The basic 
essence of that atman is jhana —simple knowledge everpresent. 
That is, Atman is the knowing self ( jhdndtman ). And since it 
is also said to be the main subject (avast hat r — as substance or 
support) of the various conditions of the individuals, in a certain 
sense it is accepted that the great Self and the individual selves 
are the same. 

(ii) The development of the world from at man is called evo¬ 
lution (parinama) and also temporary manifestation (vivarta), 
and both S. and Kam. interpret these two words in the same 
sense. 1 Again, Kam. uses the word manifestation ( pratibhdsa ). 
Thus the usage of technical words related to world creation is 
the same as that in both Bhartrhari and in Sankara (as will be 
shown later), and the sharp distinction between transformation 
(parinama ) and illusory appearance ( vivarta ) in the Advaita 
later had not yet been established. Or if it had, it was 
still not influential enough to have impressed itself on the 
Buddhists. 

(iii) Earth etc., the objects of cognition ( grahya ), do not exist, 
in the highest sense. Neither do atoms nor their compounds 
(avayavin) actually exist. All things are a development (trans¬ 
formation of consciousness, vijhana-parindma) . Here they 
have used the same technical terms as the Vijnana-vada school. 

(iv) Although there is in Buddhist philosophy a precise dis¬ 
tinction between consciousness (vijhdna) and knowledge ( jhana), 
here they are used in the same sense. (Moreover, Kam. gives the 
word vijhapti the same meaning). On this point, there is 
agreement with Vedanta philosophy in general, whereas the 
account given by Bhavya, examined in the preceding section, 
differs. 
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(v) The appearances of the objects of cognition arise in a 
successive order, so that everything does not appear at the same 
time and give rise to confusion. Accordingly, even in non¬ 
dualism, there is a conceivable basis for the ordinary world. 

(vi) In the highest truth, our bondage and liberation are not esta¬ 
blished lacts. There is originally no difference between them, but 
one appears as a result of our making distinctions (Icalpana).- 

(vii) Liberation arises by knowledge of the truth ( tattvajhana ) 
and for that purpose it is necessary to practise the Yoga training. 
On this point there is complete agreement with the account given 
by Bhavya. 

(viii) As is clear from the above, the doctrines of the Upanisad 
school here attacked have a great resemblance to those of 
Mahayana Buddhism. That is, as Kam. has argued, they too 
assert that all things are knowledge-only ( jhana-matra ) so that 
in this fundamental tenet it must be said to coincide with the 
Consciousness-only theory ( Vijhdna-vada) of Buddhism. More¬ 
over, S. in his criticism of the Upanisad school remarks “there 
are slight errors in their school” 3 , and thus Buddhists themselves 
admitted some resemblance to their own doctrines. So a major 
part of this theory of the Upanisad school was a doctrine which 
was acceptable from a Buddhist standpoint. This parallels 
Bhavya’s view that the Vedanta had smuggled in the doctrine of 
the Tathagata. And when we consider that Akalaiika, a Jaina 
writer of the same period, 4 criticizes the theory of Advaita for 
the same faults as the Buddhist theory, we see that a resemblance 
between Advaita and Buddhism was admitted at that time in 
the philosophical world of India generally. 

Now if the Advaita theory here attacked had these particular 
tenets, then in the Vedanta of the period whose theory actually 
was it, or which line is being indicated ? Kam. calls it Advaita, 
from which fact one would first think of Sankara. However 
when we examine the above characteristics one by one, we find 
that there is by no means exact conformity between it and the 
theories of Sankara in the commentary on the Brahma-siitra 
(Brahma-sutra-bhasya). The Upanisad school here presented 
called the Absolute the knowing se\((jndnatman), but Sankara in 
his works calls the Absolute the supreme self (paramatman ) 
and the supreme Brahman (param brahma ), while the individual 
self is called the conscious-self (vijhandtman). 5 And the idea 
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of a transformation of consciousness (vijhdnaparinama) is criticized 
in detail in a passage where Sankara attacks the Consciousness- 
only theory (ad BS. II.2.28-31). 

However, if we follow Sankara, consciousness ( vijhana ) is 
another name for mind Qnanas ) or the function of apperception 
(buddhi), and is the organ which unifiesand controls the cognition 
and behaviour of the individual being,® but is never considered 
to be the absolute root of all things, nor is it the individual self 
either. Again, even in the Brahma-sutra II.3.15, which presents 
in direct opposition the different view of opposing school(s) 
on vijhana and the views of the author of the sutra about it, 
both sides take vijhana as an organ of the individual self. Accord¬ 
ingly, insofar as technical terms are concerned, the philosophy 
of the Upanisad school which is criticized in the Tattvasaipgraha 
is different from the Brahma-sutra, from its opponents given 
there, and from Sankara. If one looks for those who in the early 
Vedanta had asserted that Brahman is consciousness ( vijhana ) 
one can cite Bhartrprapanca. 7 His theories however are by no 
means similar to the Buddhist theories. 

We should perhaps say rather that the theories of the Upanisad 
school presented here are close to those in chapter four of the 
Mandukya-Karikas. In the Karikas (IV.47, 48, 50, 51, 52), 
transformation of consciousness is explained on lines similar to 
the Consciousness-only theory, and what is more it is thought 
that knowledge ( jhana ) is something indivisible from Brahman 
(GK. III.33; IV.96, 99). Of course it cannot be taken that S. 
here has directly attacked the Mandukya-Karikas. However, 
I think it can certainly be concluded that there were living, at the 
time of Sankara or a little before, thinkers who held a view like 
that of these Mandukya-Karikas, using similar technical words 
and with a doctrine very close to the Buddhist, and it was this 
which 6. was attacking. 

A further point is, that here it is only Advaitins who are 
presented as “followers of the Upanisads”, but it cannot neces¬ 
sarily be concluded that only Advaita was then flourishing. As 
we shall discuss later on, there were then a great many Vedanta 
philosophers holding views other than Advaita, and mostly 
quite apart from Buddhists. Again, even what is called Advaita 
here is not necessarily the same as what may be called the Advaita 
of the Sankara line, as has already been remarked. 
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(2) Criticism of the Upanisad School. 

Now what were the attacks made by Santqraksita and Kama- 
lasila against this particular Advaita doctrine ? The criticisms 
•can be roughly divided into two : (i) criticism of the doctrine of 
the permanence of the knowledge which is the essence of Atman, 
and (ii) criticism that if a permanent knowledge is postulated, 
there would be no distinction between liberation and bondage. 

These attacks will later on in the Sabdabrahniapariksd of the 
Tattvasamgraha be reproduced in substance when criticizing the 
doctrine of Bhartrhari. In the following I will put in parentheses 
the numbers of the verses there which correspond to the argu¬ 
ments here. 

(1) Criticism of the permanence of knowledge. 

(a) Consciousness as a general principle manifests in a succes¬ 
sion of forms, sounds etc. as its objects. If consciousness were 
permanent and simple, it would not manifest in a succession in 
this way, but would manifest at one time all things of creation. 
In that case no changes in the phenomenal world could happen. 

(b) If one does admit that different conditions in the pheno¬ 
menal world can arise successively, then according to the Advaita 
theory, all the conditions would be inseparable from the original 
subject of the conditions, and there would be birth and destruc¬ 
tion, change and transition for it (i.e. consciousness) also (cf. v. 
137). 

If one denies that, and says that the subject of conditions is 
permanent, that would amount to saying that all the conditions 
also are permanent (cf. v. 138). Again if to avoid this diffi¬ 
culty, one takes it that conditions and their subject are separa¬ 
te, one cannot explain how the two can have relations bet¬ 
ween them; moreover that too would lead to a contradiction 
with the fundamental tenet of Advaita (cf. note to v. 331, v. 134). 

(c) No proofs for the existence of a permanent knowing-self 
exist, i.e. the contents of our consciousness are produced and 
destroyed every moment. Accordingly, the knowledge which is 
permanent, unique and uninterrupted cannot be demonstrated 
by perception. That is, according to the logic of Dharmakirti, 
in order to demonstrate logically the existence of a certain thing, 
one can do it by the fact that its own essence ( svabhava ) is its 
demonstrative reason ( lihga ), or else, its changing effect ( karya ) 
is its demonstrative reason, but in that case, the own essence or 
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the changing effect together cannot exist in the knowing-self. 
Thus, one cannot assume to know its existence even by com¬ 
parison (cf. Pahjikd on v. 332, vv. 147, 148). 

(2) The criticism that a difference between bondage and 
liberation cannot be established. 

Knowledge, which is the fundamental essence of at man, is 
permanent and immutable according to your theory. Now if 
knowledge, as the atman, should possess always a fluctuating 
fundamental essence, liberation could not arise, and, if it should 
possess a fundamental essence which is unfluctuating and pure, 
bondage would not be able to exist (v. 333). In this way, in the 
case of the former, since it is impossible to discard fluctuation, 
the practice of yoga would be of no use, and in the latter case 
the knowledge of the truth would already be established, thus 
it would be useless to practise the religious training of yoga 
(vv. 334, 335. Furthermore, cf. Pahjikd on v. 151). 

This criticism had been strongly made in ancient times by 
Nagarjuna. 8 And Santaraksita has probably once again explain¬ 
ed and elucidated it. 

Further, as indicated within the parentheses in the forego¬ 
ing, even against the philosophy of Bhartrhari, Santaraksita has 
set forth a similiar criticism. Accordingly, in the early Vedanta 
school, despite the fact that there were several differences in 
traditional lines, all these inherently possessed the same logical 
faults, so Santaraksita thought. 


Notes 

1. Further, cf. the Sabdabrahmapariksa of the Tattvasatpgraha. 

2. Cf. <7,01,32, and commentaries thereon. 

3. alpaparadha. This is said for those persons who are very close to 
their own theory, but have not yet realized the truth. Cf. GAMV.43. 

4. Cf., sect. 3, chap 2, of the present work. 

5. Deussen; SVS.194, Amn. 82. 

6. Sankara ad BS. II.3.32, II.4.6 (Vol. II, p. 108, line 10). 

7. Cf. sect. 3, chapter 7, part 5 of the present work (Vol. 3). 

8. “If one supposes that certain mental afflictions really exist for a 
certain person, insofar as their self essence is concerned, (they) how could 
(they) be severed ? (For) can a person sever his own essence ?” {Madhya- 
maka-Karika , XXI11.24.). 
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hrdaya VIII, 69 ** 1 '• Further see, Madhyamaka - 


SECTION ,x : VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AND BUDDHISM AFTER 
SANTARAK?ITA AND KAMALASILA 

1 • Remarks 

InSn^^H thC P f i0d after Santaraksita and Kamalasila, 

to devH 1656 ? Uddh,Sm P ro S re ssively diverged, and came 

Buddhkm P f SeP T J f d inde P endentl y- Works of Indian 

fel u d t P T a ? " nS tWs period ’ a P art from those 
related to Esoteric (Tantnk) Buddhism, have for the most part 

not been translated into Chinese. By now Chinese Buddhism 
had in the main imported and adopted the important Buddhist 
ideas and was setting about establishing a new Buddhism on 
la asis. Buddhism in India, on the other hand, pursued the 
tendency to become esoteric (Vajraydna). Works of Indian 
BuddlHsm of this period have not yet been adequately investi¬ 
gated, but a comparatively large number of the expository 
treatises and commentaries composed in this period appear to 
make reference to the Vedanta school. In the following, we 
shall try to give some of the works among the Buddhist writings 
in India during this period which make allusion to the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

1 ~ _A va l°kitavrata wrote a detailed sub-commentary on the 
Prajna-pradipta-sdstra of Bhavya, and in it he mentions Sankara 
and his doctrine quoting the Vedas as well. 1 

2 -_ Jnanairibhadra wrote a great commentary on the Lanka- 
vatara Sutra. His dates are not certain, but perhaps it may be 
taken that he was around the time of Kamalasila. 2 In that work, 
he mentions the Advaita doctrine : 

“In the advaita (non-dualist) doctrine, word should be one with 
meaning; but word and meaning can be different according to 
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various circumstances, just as to two people suffering from 
diseased vision the moon appears distorted in various ways.” 3 

That word ( sabda ) forms the fundamental essence of all things 
(artlia) was strongly asserted by Bhartrhari, and the idea was 
also accepted and handed down by Sankara and others. Again, 
as by a person who has some disease in his eyes, the moon is 
taken as being distorted in various ways, a person who is 
affected by ignorance cannot rightly cognize the truth, but adopts 
various mistaken opinions. This was frequently taught in the 
original Buddhist scriptures, but Sankara also has adopted it. 1 
Accordingly, the idea explained above is in general close to 
Sankara’s theory. Further, Bhartrhari also has said 5 that 
JnanaSribhadra is a thinker with ideas similar to those of 
Bhartrhari and Sankara. These things probably point to the 
fact that the Vedanta thinkers of the Sankara line had a close 
connection with Buddhists of that period. 

3. Further in the KsanabhahgasiddhiA a work by Ratnakfrti, 
a Buddhist of a later period, there are given the logical theories 
of a person called Sankara, though it is not at all certain that 
this is indeed the famous Sankara who was the Vedanta scholar. 
At least, the theory related there cannot be found in his Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsya. 

4. The above-mentioned criticism of the Vedanta doctrines 
in the tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita is very interesting. How¬ 
ever, no influence from it can be traced in Chinese Buddhism, 
since it was not translated into Chinese. But it seems that the 
arguments exercised considerable influence upon later Buddhists 
in India. For example, in the Bodhicaryavatarapahjika, which 
is the commentary of Prajnakaramati (950-1030 a.d.) on the Bodhi- 
caryavatara by Santadeva, the Atman doctrines of various 
schools are referred to and criticized largely on the basis of the 
TattvasamgrahaP The theory of the Upanisad-vadins 8 , which 
is referred to in one section of the Bodhicaryavatarapahjika, is 
in content in accordance with the above-mentioned theory of the 
Upanisadvadins in the Tattvasamgraha : 

“However, the Upanisadvadins accept (the existence of) one, 
universal and permanent knowledge, running throughout all 
living beings. (According to their doctrine) this world which is 
of earth, water, air, fire etc. manifests as an illusion ( vivarta ) in 
that (consciousness). And Atman is no other than its real being. 
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The objects of external cognition (apprehensibles) namely the 
various compounds of atoms etc., do not exist as anything capable 
of being established by valid proof.” 

Then he quotes verses 118 and 119 of the Tattvasamgraha . 9 
(Generally speaking, the verses quoted in regard to the Atman 
doctrines of various schools in this part of the Bodhicaryavatdra 
are almost all taken from the Tattvasamgraha.) 

The above account therefore cannot be a primary source of 
information about the Vedanta philosophy of the time, but it 
shows the fact that Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha was regarded 
as an important text by the Buddhists even in later centuries. 

The original manuscripts of philosophical treatises of Indian 
Buddhism after Santaraksita and Kamalasila have almost all 
been lost, and most of them do not even exist in the Chinese 
Tripitaka translations. Quite a few of them have been handed 
down in the Tibetan Tripitaka, but as these were not published 
in a critical edition until recently, we have not, as things stand, 
found it possible to search for many accounts of Vedanta 
philosophy in the works of the time. And even suppose we could 
find some, those which might offer positive contribution to the 
elucidation of the history of Vedanta philosophy are likely to be 
comparatively few in number. Before then there had been 
plentiful intercourse with China and the dates of the various 
Buddhist classics are for the most part clear, but with the cutting 
off, of the connection with China the dates of Buddhist classics 
become very vague and conjectural. But it is probably fair to 
say that the fact that there are references to Vedanta philosophical 
doctrines in books of the period shows that the Vedanta school 
in its own right was fully active at this time also. 


Notes 

1. M. Walleser : DAV. S. 15. 

2. Nihon Budkyo Gakukyokai nenpd. Eighth Year, article by Susumu 
Yamaguchi, p. 125. 

3. Peking edition (XLII.194a, 8=194b, 7). According to S. Yamaguchi, 
op. cit, p. 154. 

4. ekas candrah sa dvitiyavad avabhasate. (Sankara ad BS. vol. I, p. 10, 
line, 3). 

5. Problems relevant to Bhartrhari will be discussed later on. 
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6. Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts , ed. by Haraprasad Sastri, p. 57. 

7. Bodhicaryavatdrapahjika , p. 452, 1. 7 ff. (B. I. ed. by Poussin). 

8. Upanisadvddin is referred to in Bodhicaryavatarapahjika , op. cit 
p. 465, 1. 7 ff. 

9. Translation of these two verses is in the foregoing section. 


2. Bhdskara the Vedantin in Buddhist Literature 1 

In Buddhist literature the Vedanta philosophy or the Vedanta 
school is referred to often, but, insofar as the writer of this 
paper knows, no name of any individual Vedantic philosophei 
is mentioned. Even the name of Sankara, the greatest philos¬ 
opher, is not mentioned by ancient Buddhists. So it is quite note¬ 
worthy that the theory of Bhaskara is mentioned in the Tattva- 
ratnavali by Advayavajra (11th century), a scholar of later 
Vajrayana, and that Bhaskara was regarded as the represen¬ 
tative scholar of the Vedanta school. Remarking that there is 
a danger that the theories of both the sdkdra-vijndna-vddins 
and nirakara-vijnana-vadins slip into the ambit of the Vedanta 
philosophy, he says as follows : 

Paramarthasan-nitya-sakaravijnanarsamadhau bhagavatah satp- 
sthitaveddntamdimatdnupravesah / sa hi paramarthasan nityarp 
svacid-rupabrahmabhinnaparindmarupam jagad icchati / tathd 
coktam — 

yad yad vai drsyate kihcit tat tat brahmeti kalpayet / 
tato nanyagatarp cittaip brahmany evavatifthate // 
id samddhimalam sakaravadinah / 

evam nirakaravadindpi nitya-nirabhasa-ni$prapanca-svasam- 
vedanavijhdnabhdvandydm Bhaskaramat a-sthi ta- Vedan ta vadi - 
fnatanupravesa-prasahgali / so pi vyapagata-sakalanamarupa - 

prapahcopaplavavisuddhaprakdsdnandaghana-nitya-brahmdbhyu - 

pagacchad / 2 

“When one practises the contemplation of knowledge-with- 
images as eternal and existent in the absolute sense, he might 
slip into the view of the Vedantavadins which is a theology. 
For he (the Buddhist of Vedantic inclination) accepts that the 
world is existent in the absolute sense, eternal, and that its essence 
consists in a development (or manifestation) which is not essen¬ 
tially different from Brahman, the self-knowing. So, it is said 
(by the Vedantavadin) : 
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“Whatever is seen, one should consider it to be Brahman. 

Mind does not exist in some other separate thing; it exists in 
Brahman only. 

This is the (possible) spoiling of his contemplation on the part 
of the one who practises the contemplation (of knowledge)- 
with-images. 

Likewise, for the one who holds to knowledge-without-images, 
there too is a danger that, in practising the contemplation of the 
self-cognizant knowledge which is eternal, without manifestations 
and without phenomenal diversity, he might slip into the view 
of the Vedantavadins who adhere to the opinion of Bhaskara. 
For he also accepts Brahman as eternal, pure, splendour and 
bliss only, without the defilements of phenomenal diversity 
consisting of all names and shapes.” 

The distinction between the sakdra-vijhdnavadins and the nirdkd- 
ra-vijndna-vadins was made and adopted by later Buddhist philos¬ 
ophers of Lidia, such as Kamalasila (in his Tattvasamgraha- 
pahjika), Moksakaragupta (in his Tarkabhdsd) and others. In 
this connection, Bodhibhadra’s definition in his Jndnasdrasamuc- 
cayanibandha may be helpful for clarifying the passage. He 
says :— 

“Here the Yogacaras are of two kinds, (those who maintain 
that knowledge is) always (endowed) with images ( sdkdra ) and 
(those who maintain that knowledge in its absolute state is) 
without images ( [nirakara ). Of these, sdkdra is propounded by 
Dignaga and his followers. They teach that the images of 
cognition are by nature dependent on something else ( paratantra - 
svabhava), as is said in the following: The object of cognition 
is none other than internal image that appears in the guise of 
an external being. 3 . They talk only of six kinds of cogni¬ 

tions. Nirakara is taught by Arya Asanga and his followers. 
They maintain that the images of cognition are by nature 
representations ( parikalpitasvabhdva ) and are (as much false as) 
the hair seen by one suffering from partial blindness. Concern¬ 
ing this the following is said: If the object of cognition is accepted 
as being an external reality there would be no non-conceptual 
knowledge ( nirvikalpakajndna ); (but) without it Buddhahood 
cannot be attained. 4 And again: When non-conceptual knowl¬ 
edge is acquired, no objects ever appear; therefore one must 
understand the non-existence of the object, and since that is 
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non-existent the content of cognition is also non-existent. 6 They 
talk of eight kinds of cognition; but some say there is only one 
kind. This theory of one kind (of cognition) is maintained also 
by some of the sakaravadins .” 6 

This distinction has been admitted in traditional Vijnanavada 
scholarship of China and Japan also, in which the representative 
scholar of the sdkaravada was recognized as Dharmapala and the 
representative tradition of the nirdkdra has been recognized in 
the theory of Asahga chiefly conveyed by Paramartha. 

Anyhow, the terms sdkaravada and nirakaravada in the above- 
cited passage are used in a way quite different from the current 
use in Indian philosophy in general, in which sdkaravada is main¬ 
tained by the Samkhya, Vedanta as well as the Sautrantika, 
whereas the nirakaravada was held by the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the 
Kumarila school and probably the Vaibhasika. 7 The use of 
these two terms, derived from the traditional use by later Vijha- 
navadins, was adopted by Vajrayanists. 

From the discussion above, some noteworthy conclusions can 
be drawn out. 

(1) Buddhists were aware of the fact that the teachings of the 
Vedantins were quite close to those of the Buddhists. 8 
This fact was also admitted by Akalanka, the Jain philos¬ 
opher, in his commentary on Samantabhadra’s Aptami- 
mainsa , v. 24. Advayavajra followed his predecessors with 
the same kind of evaluation. 9 

(2) Advayavajra compared the sdkara-vijnanavada totheVeda- 
ntic teachings of Hindu theism, whereas he compared the 
nirdkdravijhanavdda to the Vedantic teachings of Bhaskara. 
This judgment is justifiable to a considerable extent. 

(3) Advayavajra mentioned Bhaskara as the representative 
Nirakara Vedantin, and not Sankara. Sankara, the 
Vedantin, is not mentioned even a single time in any 
Buddhist or Jain philosophical work, whereas Bhaskara 
is mentioned in this passage and in a commentary on 
Dharmakirti’s work. 10 The teachings of Advaita Vedanta 
are criticized in Buddhist works by Bhavya, Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila and in Jain works by Samantabhadra 
and Akalanka. It is likely that this remark that the 
Vedanta philosophy of the type of Bhaskara is meant 
holds true with the Advaita theory criticized in the 
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Dvadasaranayacakra of Mallavadisuri and Simhasuri’s 
commentary on it. 

(4) From the above-mentioned conclusion another emerges, 
namely that it is likely that Sankara’s scholarly tradition 
became influential in the sociological context only in later 
days. We cannot say from just when, but for some cen¬ 
turies after the demise of Sankara the influence of Bhaskara 
was stronger than that of Sankara. 11 


Notes 

1. This section was originally published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Golden Jubilee Volume, vol. XLV1I1-XLIX, 
Poona, 1968, pp. 119-122. 

2. Advayavajrasaipgraha, edited by Haraprasad Shastri. Gaekwad s 
Oriental Scries, vol. 40, 1927, p. 19. I have cited this passage with emenda¬ 
tions by the late Hakuju Ul, in his Daijo Batten no Kenkyu, pp. 5-6. 

3. Alambanapartkfd, v. 6. 

4. Mahaydnasaipgraha , ed. Lamotte, II, 14 be.=VIII, 20c. 

5. Ibid, n, 14 b.f.=VIII, 20 f. . 

6. Peking ed. 51, b. 3 IT. I have cited this English translation with slight 
alteration from Prof. Yuichi Kajiyama’s paper, Journal of Indian and Buddhist. 
Studies, vol. XIV, No. 1, Dec. 1965, p. 31. 

7. Satkari Mookerjee, The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, p. 77 

8. e.g. Madhyamakahrdaya VIII, 60; 78; 91. Tarkajvala, VIII, 79; 

87; 91; Tattvasaipgraha, v. 330. ^ . 

9. Striking enough, the Buddhist Vijnanavadins call themselves “ Advaita 
vadinah ”. Pramaijavdrttikabhdfya of Prajnakaragupta, edited b> A. S. 
Altckar. Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1953, p. 606. 

10. For this information I am indebted to Prof. Y. Kajiyama. 

11. This fact may correspond with the chronological strata of architec¬ 
tural remains at Shringeri, the headquarters of Sankara s tradition. Only 
the Sricakra and the samadhi of Sankara go back to the time of Sankara. 
All other monuments and buildings derive from later times, especially from 
the reign of the Vijayanagara dynasty. 


SECTION X : CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In the foregoing, we have examined in chronological order 
the accounts in the Buddhist literature relating to the Upantsad 
and Vedanta schools, and can now draw the following conclu¬ 


sions : 
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1. During the period of earliest Buddhism, the Old Upanisads 
of the earliest period had already come into existence, and the Old 
Upanisads of the middle period were in process of being composed, 
and their ideas are reflected in the sacred texts of early Buddhism. 
One section of the Brahmins of the time took the verses of the 
Upanisads literally, and persons who inquired into the meaning, 
and tried to extract the underlying sense of them by philosophical 
inquiry, were very rare. This was the state of things roughly 
up to the time of King Asoka (latter half of 3rd century b.c.). 

2. Buddhism split into several schools and when it came to 
the period when these confronted each other, passages of the 
Upanisads seem to have been quoted in theoretical works of 
Buddhism. By this time the Upanisads had already been com¬ 
piled and attained authority as one section of the Vedic revela¬ 
tion. 

However the Upanisad followers of the time still took what was 
written in the texts quite literally, and the Buddhists did not 
know of any of them who were going further and trying to inter¬ 
pret the true meaning of the sacred texts and formulate philos¬ 
ophical systems. It was rather a Vedanta synthesized with 
Saiikhya philosophy which was generally popular. This was the 
state of affairs from King Asoka up to Nagarjuna (c. 200 a.d.). 

3. In Mahayana literature which can be thought to have 
been in existence prior to Nagarjuna, there is no reference to 
Vedanta philosophy, so that in this period it probably had not 
yet become an independent school and did not have general 
influence in society. Even in the period of Nagarjuna and 
Arya-Deva, almost no change or development in the thought of 
the Vedanta seems to have been observed. One section of 
Brahmins of the time, as before, continued to follow the Upa- 
nisadic texts faithfully, and in the accounts in Buddhist writings 
nothing appears of any attempt to set up some particular philos¬ 
ophy based on those texts. 

4. However in the writings of Bhavya (490-c. 570), there is a 
quite distinct idea of a Vedanta school which carried on philos¬ 
ophical investigation. Among the views of the Vedanta school 
described by him, there are to be found primitive theories in their 
original Upanisadic form, but along with them highly developed 
theories of Atman, that are indeed varied and numerous. 

Since in his work they are discussed as an independent school. 
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it is certain that by the fifth century at latest, among Brahmins 
who were followers of the Upanisads, there were fairly developed 
philosophical thoughts, and the Vedanta school which they 
formed was of considerable importance in the intellectual world 
of the time. But their doctrine was principally that the world 
evolved from purusa or atman, and no doctrine of Maya or of 
non-duality ( advaita ) yet appears. This fact can be confirmed 
from what is recorded by Dharmapala who lived at the same 
period as Bhavya. 

5. Then in the works of Santaraksita (c. 680-740) and 
Kamalasila (c. 700-750), there are presented, and refuted, theo¬ 
ries of a Vedanta school under the name “Upanisad school”. 
The theories of this school are called “ advaita ” but they are not 
necessarily identical with those of Sankara. 

6. Still later, Vedanta theories are similarly referred to in 
Buddhist works, and in particular it is noteworthy that the 
advaita theory of the Sankara line is presented. Accordingly, 
so far as the accounts in Buddhist texts go, the advaita theory 
of the Sankara line spread in general through the intellectual 
world in India after the period of Santaraksitaand Kamalasila, 
i.e. after the period in which Sankara lived. 

7. Scholars have frequently noted the fact that one section of 
Vedanta doctrines has a resemblance to the thought of Mahayana 
Buddhism, and the Buddhists of that time themselves had already 
noticed the resemblance, and discussed the differences and simi¬ 
larities of the two. However this means in the main that the 
Vedanta school had adopted Buddhist ideas. It can be taken 
that Buddhism would have been influenced by Vedanta philos¬ 
ophy in the Mahayana Buddhism of the late period, but in the 
early period of the rise of Mahayana Buddhism I believe that in 
general it was rather the other way round. 




CHAPTER V 


VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AS SEEN FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES OF EARLY JAINISM 

SECTION I ; INTRODUCTION 

Jainism is a religion that was established about the same time 
as Buddhism and developed parallel to it. Its founder was 
Nigantha Nataputta (circa 444-372 B.c.). 1 It is said that he 
practised spiritual disciplines for a long time and finally awakened 
to enlightenment and became the Jina (‘victorious one’). There¬ 
fore this religion is called the teaching of Jina 2 namely Jaina or 
Jainism. Throughout India, Jainism is taken as a religion with 
a very close relationship with primitive Buddhism. There are 
very many similarities of doctrine, legends and terminology. 
Also its paths of historical development generally spread along¬ 
side those of Buddhism. The founder was of the Ksatriya class 
as was the Buddha; however this group’s development was mainly 
centred around merchant and artisan guilds. 

The Jains did not recognize the authority of the Vedas, the 
holy book of all Hindus, and did not observe the Brahmins’ 
religious ceremonies. Orthodox Brahmins who inherited the 
traditional culture of the Indo-Aryans looked upon Jainism as 
the most formidable of the heretical teachings. The Brahmins 
classed Jainism along with Buddhism and Materialism ( Lokayata ) 
as the three great heretical religious systems ( Nastika ). There¬ 
fore they were at every point in opposition to the various ideals 
of the traditional Brahmin system. 

From the very beginning Jainism premised a denial of the 
doctrines which the Brahmins had established as a system. 
They held constantly a critical and aggressive attitude in regard 
to the other philosophies. As the formation and organization 
of the great Jain religious following developed with time, there 
gradually came to be more contact and interchange with the 
orthodox Brahmin culture, which also was all the time evolving. 
Even more than Buddhists, the Jains adopted and used whatever 
they thought might be useful in the propagation of their teaching. 
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including the stories, legends and myths of the traditional 
Brahmins. At the same time they kept continually attacking 
and criticizing ever more minutely all philosophical systems not 
in accord with their own, devising power! ul arguments against 
them. The various philosophical Jain writings are therefore an 
inexhaustible treasure for philosophical arguments between the 
various schools in India during the Middle Ages. There has 
not been much research on Jain literature in the past, and yet 
for the historian of Indian thought it is the most valuable record 
that cannot be overlooked. It absolutely must be referied to 
for tracing the earlier history of thought of the various philos¬ 
ophical schools. This applies specially to that ot the Vedanta, 
where there are very few existing records ot the first period. 
The manner in which Vedanta is reflected and criticized in the 
Jain writings becomes a very important source loi the general 
study of the history of the Vedanta. Jain writings are un¬ 
doubtedly highly valuable material to clarify \ edanta thought 
of the early period, especially since practically none ol the earl> 
period Vedanta literature is extant today. Again they are most 
useful for the Middle Age period, as the dates of the \anous 
Jain writers are fairly clear. In Buddhism the dates of the \ arious 
thinkers are generally determined only on the basis of the } ear o^ 
the Chinese translations of the various Buddhist scriptures, and 
the position is even more obscure for the Brahmin writers. 
There are however many among the Jains whose period is more 
or less certain. So the accounts in their writings are an impor 
tant basis for the reconstruction of the history of Indian thoug t. 

The scriptures of the Jains that refer to Vedanta pliilosop iy 
can be roughly divided into two main classes . holy scriptures 
(dgama or siddhdnta ) and philosophical wiitings. Besi ^s, 
there are innumerable books written by Jains such as biograp lies 
of its saints, history, cosmology, ethical writings concerning 
life among the group as well as worldly file, poems, co ections 
of holy sayings, moral admonishments, and stories. In the strict 
sense however these have but little relation with pliilosop iica 
debate. In the following pages, the Vedanta thought w c 
appears in the scriptures and that expressed in the various philos 
ophical writings of the Middle Period will be examined separate > 
in independent chapters. 
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Notes 

1. Hajime Nakamura: Indo Kodaishi (History of Ancient India), vol. 2 
(Tokyo: Shunjusha Press, 1966), pp. 432 f. 

2. Since Buddhism is the teaching of the Buddha, it has come to be 
called Buddhism (Bauddha, or Buddha’s teaching), in the same way Jainism, 
as it is the teaching of Jina, must be called ‘Jinism’ (The Teaching of Jina), 
so it has been asserted, but here we shall follow the usual way of speaking 
“Jainism”. 


SECTION II : VEDANTA THOUGHT DESCRIBED IN THE EARLY JAIN 

SCRIPTURES 

Jainism was founded 1 around the end of the fifth century b.c. 
about the same time as Buddhism. About 300 B.c., it started 
to split into the Svetambara (white-robed) and the Digambara 
(nude); and about one b.c. more or less, these were clearly divided 
and stood opposed to each other. Each of these sects relied 
on their own scriptures; the scriptures of the Digambara are, 
however, practically all non-extant today. Because of this 
limitation, there is no alternative but to chiefly investigate the 
scriptures of the Svetambara. This scripture has forty-five parts 
in all, but what is of special importance among these are twelve 
parts which is called ‘Anga’. The Anga scripture is recorded 
in a special Prakrit 2 called Ardhamagadhf or Arsa, and it is the 
most important reference for becoming acquainted with the 
actual conditions of early Jainism. Its records will be relied on 
in the following paragraphs. It can be generally thought to be 
formed in the period between the third century b.c. and the 
beginning of the Christian era. 3 

So far as our present research has gone, the words “Upanisad” 
and “Vedanta” are not found in the Anga scripture. In one of 
the Anga works called Bhagavati, the arts and sciences of the 
time are carefully listed, and of these there are five philosophi¬ 
cal schools mentioned : Vaisesika ( baisesiya ), Buddhism 
(Buddhasasana), Samkhya (Kavi/af, Lokayata ( Logayata ) and 
the Satthitaipta. 5 There is no reference to a Vedanta school. 
So at the time of compilation of the Bhagavati writing, the 
Jains were not aware of a Brahmin group that specially revered 
the Upanisads, or if there were such an organized independent 
group, they were not very influential in society. 
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Ideas that can be regarded as Upanisadic or Vedantic are 
described in places in the Anga scriptures, just as they are in 
early Buddhist scriptures. Though these descriptions are very 
brief, they are most important in investigating early Vedanta 
and its history. An examination of each of these propositions 
shows that it is expressing some conception found in the Upanisads. 

(1) Monistic Development 

In the early Suyagadamga (1.1.1.9) the following statement is 
presented. 

“As what was originally one lump of clay appears in various 
shapes; in the same manner, consciousness ( vinnu ) takes 
various forms and appears as the entire world (kasine loe — 
krtsno lokah).” 0 

This thought has the same conceptual standpoint as the doctrine 
of Uddalaka which is clearly expressed in the Chandogya 
Upanifad (6.1.4) : 

“Just as one is able to know anything made entirely from 
clay from one lump of clay so things that are subject to 
change are names which are apprehended by words. 7 
Reality is only the clay.” 

Being (sat), the world principle, compared to the lump of clay, 
is the absolute spirit in the doctrine of Uddalaka. In regard 
to this sort of conception there is a close inquiry in the Suyaga¬ 
damga (1.1.1.10) : 

“How can one explain the law of retribution of cause and 
effect, that a person who commits an evil act will later 
himself incur suffering.” If there existed merely the one 
atman which all humanity held in common, would not the 
recompensing effect of an act performed by one person be 
incurred by another, as Atman is the basis for all good 
and evil actions ?” 8 

As has been already discussed, the same point was pressed against 
the Buddhists as well as the Samkhya school 9 and the Vedanta 
scholar of the early period endeavoured by every means to solve 
this problem. 10 Again in the same Suyagadamga (2.1.25) it 
explains by various similes; “All existence stems from ptirufa, 
and the cause ( karana ) of all is that Isvara. Everything in this 
world has puru^a as its origin as well as its end. By puni$a they are 
made; from puru?a they are born; by puru$a they are manifested. 
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All belong to purufa, and exist on purufa." 11 Purufa was origi¬ 
nally a word for “man”. It came to be used, however, to mean 
original cause of the spiritual world, the basic body of the uni¬ 
verse, and again Isvara in the thought of the orthodox Brahman 
system from a very early age. The idea of purufa as the basic 
principle of the universe is found in various places in the 
Upanisads. 12 

(2) Transcendental Theism 

In the Suyagadamga (2.6.46-47), there is the teacliing of the 
Ekadandin, which states that good act together with clear 
intelligence is the cause that makes emancipation possible. It 
then postulates “invisible, great, eternal, unbreakable, and indes¬ 
tructible purufa." This is within all living beings and is far 
superior in all ways, like the moon being superior to the various 
stars. 13 According to a commentary, this teaching is that of the 
Vedantin school. This sort of thought is expressed in various 
places in the Upanisads. The following verses are most similar 
to it. 

“Atman 14 has no defilements, 

Dwells further away than the air, 

Uncreated, great, and lives on in eternity. 

(Brhad. Up. IV, 4, 20) 
“In truth, this great uncreated Atman... 

There (inside its womb of consciousness) 

As governor of all things, ruler of all, 

Supervisor of all, it rests. 

(Brhad. Up. IV, 4, 22) 

(3) Phenomenal Illusionism 

Jainism at the time of its first developments divided all the 
existing philosophical teachings of the time into four classes: 
kriyavadin (those who admit the action of the soul), akriyavadin 
(those who do not admit the action of the soul), ajhanavadin 
(agnostics), and vinayavadin (upholders of disciplines). The 
following is one theory of the akriyavadins: 

“The sun does not rise, again does not sink. 

The moon does not become full nor does it become new. 
The whole world is in actuality determined as false. 

(Suyagadamga I, 12, 7) 15 
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Thus the akriydvddins denied the various changes in the phe¬ 
nomenal world. It can be seen that there were those who asserted 
that the whole world was false. The commentator Silanka 
(latter half of the ninth century) classified this as a teaching of 
the Sunyavadin. There are scholars that support his view, but 
this is not correct. 10 When Jainism was originating, the Sunya- 
vada, that is to say the Madhyamika school, was not yet established. 
What is also of interest is that this same thought is clearly stated 
as one of the heretical teachings in the scriptures of early 
Buddhism also. 

“Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha dwelled in 
the country of Sravasti in the garden of Jetavana Anatha- 
pindadarama. 

At the time the Exalted One said to the various bhikkhus: 
Some people maintain and set forth an opinion like this : 

“The wind blows not; the fire burns not; the water flows not. 
The arrow does not shoot; pregnancy is not giving birth; 
The breast does not give milk. , 

Whether the sun and the moon sometimes rise, sometimes 
set, 

It is sometimes light, sometimes dark. 

No one is able to know. 

(Chinese translation of Samyutta-nikdya, Book 7,164 teaching) 17 
This is also in the Saipyutta-nikdya. (Samyutta-nikdya XXIV, I. 
Vo . Ill, p. 203) 18 

This verse is again given as a heretical teaching in the Chinese 
translation of the “Jnana-prasthdna-sdstra (Awakening of 
Knowledge)”, 10 the fundamental sastra of the Sarvastivadins. 
This was probably taken directly from the scriptures of early 
Buddhism and used again without any change. This is also 
explained by the venerable Vasumitra and Bhadanta 20 who are 
both well-known scholars of the Sarvastivadins. For both, 
it is the teaching of the school which asserts a very minute and 
eternal soul, namely, the atman as the true substance. Vasumitra 
interprets the atman which is asserted by the heretical teachings 
as “something which is everywhere and which exists and works 
behind all things.” 

Bhadanta interpreted it as “a superior function, and something 
that changes all things.” Both regard it as an active being and a 
fundamental principle which governs everything. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that this thought was advo¬ 
cated by some scholars during the first periods of Jainism as well 
as Buddhism, because the Jain scriptures and the scriptures of 
the earliest Buddhism were teaching nearly the same doctrine. 
As the various scholars of Hinayana Buddhism have commented, 
this was none other than a tenet of the Brahmin scholars who 
assumed the atman as the world principle. There are expres¬ 
sions more or less similar to this even in the Upanisads. 

“The sun does not shine there, nor the moon, nor the stars— 
Nor these lightnings, and much less this fire (on earth) !” 

( Kathaka - Up ., v. 14) 
Practically the same words are'mthetivetasvatara-Upanisad VI, 
14; the Mundaka-Upani$ad II, 2, 10; and the Bhagavadgitd , XV, 6. 
The light of the phenomenal world is nothing when compared to 
the absolute light that is Brahman. Again in the Svetasvatara- 
UpanUad (4.9-10), the natural world was likened to the miraculous 
power of a god or an illusion {maya) ; and the God Rudra, the 
creator of the world, was called a magician or deceiver (mdyin). 

The above quoted extracts on phenomenal illusionism are 
more or less similar to this thought. These ideas were advocated 
by one group of Brahmins at that time, and probably became 
known to the Buddhists and the Jains. The idea, therefore, that 
all aspects of change in life and death in the world of phenome¬ 
non are not real in the higher sense, already existed at this time. 21 
It later was influenced by the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, 
and rapidly developed; and finally under that influence, the 
doctrine of Maya (Illusion) was formed. Aside from the above, 
there are more passages in the Anga scriptures in which the thought 
of the Vedanta is stated. 22 A full account cannot be given here 
because the study of the Jain scriptures is not sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced at present. 


Notes 

1. It has been handed down that Mahavira did not originate a new 
religion at all, but rather revolutionized and developed the religion of a sect 
called Nigantha which had been in existence prior to him. The actual con¬ 
ditions of that sect, prior to him, are almost all unclear. 

2. However, what has been handed down to the present are 11 sections. 

3. On the date of formation of the Jain canon, cf. Walther Schubring: 
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The Doctrine of the Jainas Described after the Old Sources (Delhi : Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1962), pp. 57; 73-125. 

4. A. Weber: Uber ein Fragment der Bhagavati, II Teil, S. 24S. 

5. Perhaps it points to a Sarhkhya-yoga theory. Cf. H. Ui, Indo tet- 
sugakushi, p. 465. Sast it antra is discussed by Emil Frauwallner in his History 
of Indian Philosophy , vol. I (Delhi : Motilal Banarsidass, 1973), pp. 252, 
262 f., 388. 

6. Some non-Jain teachers said: 

“As the Earth, though it is but one pile, presents many forms, so the 
intelligent (principle, viz. the atman) appears under various forms as the 
universe.” Suyagadaipga I, 1, 1,9. (Hermann Jacobi’s translation). 

Jahdya pudbavithubhe ege ndndhi disai / 

evarp bho kasine loe vinnii ndiuihi disai // (Vaidya’s edition is referred to). 

The commentator explains this opinion as the doctrine of the Vedantins. 
(Hermann Jacobi: Jaina Sutras, Sacred Books of the East y vol. XLV, p. 237). 

7. According to my own interpretation of the word vdcdrambhana y which 
will be discussed on another occasion. Cf. the Brahma-sQtra. II. 1.14. 

8. Hermann Jacobi, SBE y Vol. XLV, p. 237. 

9. Joyuishiki-ron ( Vijnapti-matratd-siddhi ), Vol. I, p. 4; Madhyamaka- 
hrdaya VIII, 63; Tattvasaipgrahapahjikd ad v. 151; Samk/iya-Kdrikd 18. 

10. Gaudapddiya-Kdrikd III, 5; Madhyamaka-hrdaya , VIII, 12. 

11. ahdvare taccc purisajde isarakdranie tti dhijjai / 

...ilia k ha lit dhammd purisddiyd purisottariyd purisappaniyd purisa-- 
sa/pbhuyd purisapajjoiyd purisa abhisamanndgayd purisam eva ab/ii - 
bhuya citthanti / 

12. Sukhtankar, WZKM. Vol. XXII, 190S, p. 130, n. I. This verse in the 
Suyagaclanga is said to be reminiscent not only of the ideas but also the 
manner of expression of Ramanuja. It can be thought, however, that it 
has more connections with the Upanisads. 

13. avvattaruvarp purisa/p, mahantatp sandtanaipakkhayam avvaya/p ca / 
savvesu bhuesu vi savvao se cando va tdrbhi samat tar live // 

(Interpreted by H. Jacobi, SBE , Vol. XLV, p. 417). 

14. Most of the time, atman and purusa are taken in the Upanisads as 
practically synonymous. 

15. ndicco udei na attham ei na candimd vaddhai hdyai vd / 
salild na sandanti na vanti vdyd vahjho niyao kasine hu loe 11 

Based on the edition by P. L. Vaidya. Sukhtankar cites this from 
another edition as; 

vanjlie niie kasine hu loe= vandhyo niyatah krtsnah khalu lokah. 

(WZKM. Vol. XXII, 1908, p. 130, n. 3) 

16. Sukhtankar: op. cit. p. 130, n. 3. 

17. 7T., Vol. II, p. 45 a. 

18. kismitp mi kho bhikkhave sati kim upddaya kim abhinivissa evaip- 
ditthi uppajjati // 

Na vdta vdyanti na najjo sandanti na gabbhiniyo vijdyanti na 
candimasuriya udenti vd apenti vd esikatthdyitthitd iti 11 

19. Cited in 7T., Vol. XXVI, p. 914 a; p. 1028 c. 

[Translated from Japanese into English by Akira Hata] 
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20. Referred to in the Chinese version of the Mahavibhafd-sastra , Vol. 
199 (7T., Vol. XXVII, pp. 995c-996a; cf. p. 1002 c. 

21. In the Buddhist scriptures also, this sort of expression is seen. 
Udana , I, 10, p. 9. Here it is concerned with the state of emancipation. 
A similar thought is seen in the Mdhabhdfya , 3.2.123 of Patanjali and the 
fact that it is condemned was pointed out by Y. Kanakura, in the journal, 
"Shukyokenkyu (Study of religion)”. Fourth year, 2.3, pp. 151-164. Again 
the existence of the ekavadin which was a kind of a teaching of no-process is 
pointed out in one of the early Jain scriptures, the Thaiiahga. (Y. Kanakura, 
Indo-kodai-seishinshi , (Spiritual history of old India), p. 170). 

22. In the Tenth Ahga, the Panhavagaranaim (p. 28b) it states: 

eko dyd akdrako vedako ya sukayassa dukkayassa ya karandni 
karandni savvaha savvahitfi ca nicco ya nikkio nigguno ya anuvalexo tti. 

A. Sen interprets this as a saying of the Sarpkhya school, and Abhayadcva 
notes it as one of atmadvaitavadyadayah. (A. Sen: A Critical Introduction 
to the Panhavagaranaim , p. 35). 


SECTION III. : YAJNAVALKYA AND OTHER UPANI$ADIC THINKERS 
IN A JAIN TRADITION 

The ideas of Upanisadic thinkers are set forth sporadically 
in the scriptures of early Buddhism and Jainism, but the names 
of their expounders are not mentioned individually. 1 The various 
ideas of individual thinkers of the Upanisads could be known 
only through the Upanisads and the corresponding passages of 
the Brahmanas. However, the Isibhasiyaim, an old Jain text, 
which came to be known and published some years ago,- may 
give some clues to know more details of the ideas of some 
Upanisadic thinkers. 

Yajnavalkya, who is regarded as the greatest philosophei o 
the Upanisads, is mentioned in the 12th ajjhayana as Jannavakka. 
Let us examine the sayings ascribed to him as follows : 

‘Having known 3 that as long as there is the desire for the 
world, so long is there the desire fo wealth 4 ; and that, as long as 
there is the desire for wealth, so long there is the desire for the 
world, and having known 5 the desire for the world and the desire 
for wealth [i.e. having annulled them], one should go by the path 
of the cow ( gopatha ). One should not go by the Great Path 
(mahapatha). It was said by Jannavakka, the worthy one 
(arhat), the rsi, as follows : 

“Just as doves, pheasants, and cows take morning-food in 
this world, even so the sage (muni), having entered the sphere of 
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action ( gocara . the area for begging), should not chat, nor should 
he be excited 0 [with anger, even if he cannot get food while 
begging], (v. 1) 

He should seek for food which is pure, as alms with the five 
beggars (i.e. sramanas, brahma/ias, the poor, guests and dogs). 7 
What has been obtained by the one who is free from faults has 
been got in the best way to annul [these defilements], (v. 2) 

He should consider the Way which is in accordance with the 
essence [of the Act) and which causes fruitful results. 

He should consider the result of anger, etc. ( krodha, mana, 
maya, and lobhaf of himself and of another person.” (v. 3) 

Thus 9 he is the Enlightened One ( buddha ), the calm one ( virata ), 
free from evil, the tamed one, fit for liberation, the leader. He 
will never return to this mundane existence. So I say.’ 

The thoughts introduced here coincide very well with those of 
Yajnavalkya set forth in the Brhadaranycika-upcuhsad. 

At the request ‘to explain the Brahman that is immediately 
present and directly perceived, that is the self in all things’, 
Yajnavalkya answered : 

‘It is that which transcends hunger and thirst, sorrow and 
delusion, old age and death. The Brahmins, 10 having known 
that self, having overcome the desire 11 for sons, the desire for 
wealth, 12 the desire for worlds, live the life of mendicants. That 
which is the desire for sons is the desire for wealth; that which is 
the desire for wealth is the desire for the worlds, for both these 
are but desires. Therefore let a Brahmana, after he has done 
with learning, desire to live as a child. When he has done 
(both) with the state of childhood and with learning, then he 
becomes a silent meditator. 13 Having done with (both) the non- 
meditative and the meditative states, he becomes a Brahmana 
(a knower of Brahman).’ 14 

The attitude of becoming sincere and pure-minded like a 
child was encouraged by Vedantins also in later days. 10 In 
later Mahayana also the Five Kinds of Behaviour 10 which should 
be practised by Bodhisattvas were encouraged, and the Behaviour 
of the Child is one of them. 

Moreover, this ideal has been common to different traditions; 
it is a universal phenomenon in the history of ideas of mankind. 
The primordial state of man was compared to that of the child 
by Lao-tzu. 17 Christ also said : 
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‘Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and become like children, 
you will never enter the kingdom of heaven. Whoever humbles 
himself like this child, he is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. 18 

According to another tradition, Yajnavaikya taught as follows: 

‘On knowing Him, in truth, one becomes an ascetic (muni). 
Desiring Him only as their world, monks wander forth. Verily, 
because they know this, the ancient [sages] did not wish for off¬ 
spring. What shall we do with offspring [they said], we who have 
attained this Self, this world. They, having risen above the 
desire for sons, the desire for wealth, the desire for worlds, led 
the life of a mendicant. For the desire for sons is the desire for 
wealth and the desire for wealth is the desire for worlds; both 
these are, indeed, desires only.’ 19 

There are striking coincidences between the Upanisadic and 
Jain traditions. Both traditions especially mention as human 
desires the desire for worlds ( lokai$ana ) and the desire for wealth 
(yittaifana) which are explained as identical with each other. 
The Brhadaranyaka-upanisad mentions the desire for offspring 
putraisana) in addition, which is lacking in the Jain text. ‘The 
desire for offspring’ is explained as ‘taking a wife’ ( darasaipgraha ) 
by Sankara 20 . In the later Vedanta school the above-mentioned 
three constitute the ‘Three Desires’ (esanatraya), which became 
an important concept. However, insofar as we can judge 
from the context of the above-cited passage of the Isibliasiyaim, 
it is likely that Yajnavaikya did not necessarily fix the ‘Three 
Desires’. In any case, the practice of silence by the sage (muni) 
was encouraged by Yajnavaikya. In this respect also both the 
Upanisadic and Jain texts coincide with each other. 

It is not clear what was meant by the teaching : ‘One should 
go by the path of the cow (gopatha).' According to the Brhada- 
ranyaka-upanifad, King Janaka of Videha granted a thousand 
cows to Yajnavaikya, and in connection with this the following 
verses are cited : 

‘The narrow ancient path (anuli panthah) which stretches far 
away, has been touched (found) by me, has been realized by me. 

By it, the wise, the knowers of Brahman, go up to the heavenly 
world after the fall of this body, being freed [even while living]. 

On that path they say there is white, blue, yellow, green and 
red. That path was found by a Brahmin and by it goes the 
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knower of Brahman, the doer of right and the shining 
one.’ 21 

The phrase: ‘to go on the path of (to live on)’ (tena patha) is 
common to both traditions. The teaching: ‘to live on alms with 
detached mind’ is conveyed in both the Upanisadic and Jain 
texts as peculiar to the teachings of Yajnavalkya. The thought 
of kannan 22 (and of its vipaka, fruition) is said to have been 
propounded for the first time by Yajnavalkya among the many 
Upanisadic philosophers, and this is evidenced by the Jain text. 

These facts of coincidence will lead us to the conclusion that 
although the Isibhdsiydini does not convey the thoughts of 
Yajnavalkya as a whole, it sets forth some characteristic aspects 
of his thoughts. Uddalaka, another great philosopher of the 
Upanisads, is mentioned as Addalaa in the Isibhdsiydini (35th 
ajjhayana ) : Although the descriptions in the Jain text are fairly 
detailed, they do not coincide with the thoughts of Uddalaka as 
set forth in the sixth chapter of the Chandogya-upani$ad. Only 
the description of transmigration is somewhat similar : 

‘In the wide-spread wilderness of transmigration, he harms 
himself again, and again.’ (cdturanta-samsdra-kdntdre punah 
pnnar dtmdnam parividhvaipsanti ) 

The possibility of liberation by wisdom also is set forth : 

‘Therefore, in order to annul these (defilements), having 
acquired the right and perfect knowledge, and having known 
oneself and another’s self, one should act, free from environ¬ 
mental bondages.’ (v. 9) 

Only this much is the description of the thought of Addalaa 
( = Uddalaka). 

The Isibhdsiydini (4th ajjhayana ) describes also the teachings 
of Ahgarisi or Angarisi Bharaddaa. Who was he ? The 
Buddhist Theragdthd (219-21) conveys three verses ascribed to 
Anganika Bharadvaja. At the first glance one might think 
of correspondence between the two texts. According to the 
Buddhist text, he was a Brahmin, and practised asceticism, with 
the Fire God as his deity. However, the passage in the Theragdthd 
is too short to extract any conclusion or identification. This 
person is not mentioned in other Buddhist scriptures. Rather, 
do we not have to seek for the counterpart in Upanisads ? 

According to the Mundaka-upani$ad, Brahma the Creator^ 
taught the knowledge of Brahman to Atharvan, and Atharvan 
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taught it to Angir. He in his turn taught it to Bharadvaja 
Satyavaha. The latter taught it to Angiras. The knowledge 
consisted of the higher and the lower knowledge. 

‘Two kinds of knowledge are to be known, as, indeed, the 
knowers of Brahman declare—the higher as well as the lower. 
Of these, the lower is the Rg-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sania-veda, 
the Atharva-veda, Phonetics, Ritual, Grammar, Etymology, 
Metrics and Astrology. And the higher is that by which the 
Undecaying is apprehended. 

That which is ungraspable, without family, without caste, 
without sight or hearing, without hands or feet, eternal, all- 
pervading, omnipresent, exceedingly subtle, that is the Undecay¬ 
ing which the wise perceive as the source of beings.’ 23 

The phrases corresponding to the above-cited verses in the 
Isibhasiyait] 1 are as follows : / 

‘The knowledge by which I know [my] Self overtly or secretly 
as without beginning or as with beginning is motionless and 
permanent... The heart of man is deep and hardly to be under¬ 
stood.’ (vv. 3; 4) 

These phrases do not coincide with the above-cited ones 
exactly, but convey a similar tone. According to a Jain canon 
(Thana 390 a), there are two surnames, Bharadda and Angirasa, 
in the Kasava (Kasyapa) gotra . 24 This coincides with the tradi¬ 
tion in the Mundaka-upanifad. Is it not possible to assume that 
the two persons with different surnames were put together as 
one person in later days ? 

Then the teaching of Jama (Yama) is said as follows : 

‘The man who is not delighted when there is acquisition and 
who is not dejected when there is no acquisition—he is the supreme 
one among men, like Indra [Sayakkau, 3atakratu] among gods.’ 
(ajjhayana 43) 

We do not find any corresponding phrase in the Kathaka- 
upani?ad whose teachings are ascribed to Yama. The only 
phrase which might be taken into consideration is : 

‘Realizing through self-contemplation ( adhyatma-yoga ) that 
primal God, the wise man leaves behind both joy and sorrow.’ 
(Katha-up., 1.2.12). 

In Buddhist literature, on the other hand, Yama is regarded 
as the god of justice or the judge, and it is not likely that such a 
teaching is ascribed to Yama. There is a legend that a monk 
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called Yamaka expressed the thought that the ascetic whose 
mental defilements have been annulled will be reduced to annihila¬ 
tion after death, and that Sariputta admonished him to give up 
such a wrong view. 25 This legend does not necessarily conflict 
with the Jain tradition, but it would be rather difficult to identify 
Yamaka with the above-cited Jama. 

The first ajjhayana of the Isibhasiyaini sets forth the teachings 
of Deva-Narada, and we do not find in earlier Upanisads passages 
which directly correspond with them. In the Chdndogya- 
upanifad (VII. 1 f.), the teachings which Sanatkumara conferred 
upon Narada are set forth, but as a whole they do not correspond 
with the teachings of Deva-Narada in the Isibhasiyaini . Similar 
expressions are as follows : 


{Isibhasiyaini) 
savvato vippamukk f appa 
(v. 2). 

saccatp c 'evovasevati ( upase - 
vati ), dattam c ’evovasevati , 
bambhatp c ' evovasevati . 
saccam c ’evdvahdnavaip ... 

saw* at these saniam care 
(V. 2). 2 ? 


(Chandogya-up.) 
sarvagranthind/n vipramoksah 

CV II. 26. 2). 

esa tu rd atiradati yah sat ye- 
nativadati (VII. 16). yadd 
vai * vijdndti, atha satyatjt 

vadati, ndvijdncui satyapi 

vadati, vijanann eva satyam 
vadati (VII. 17). 26 
sarvam dpnoti sarvasah 


(VII. 26.2). 


These should be taken as partial coincidences. 

From the above investigation the following conclusions are 


reached : 

1. The teachings ascribed to Jannavakka coincide with the 
teachings of Yajnavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka-upani$ad. There 
is no doubt that the Isibhdsiydiijt conveys some thoughts and 
assertions of this Upanisadic philosopher. Some sages men¬ 
tioned in this work may also be the same as those in the 
Upanisads. 

2. If this conjecture is right, it means that the Isibhasiyaini 
conveys various assertions of Upanisadic thinkers which arc 
missing in the extant Upanisads. They may turn out to be 
valuable materials for ascertaining the thoughts of some Upa¬ 
nisadic thinkers. One point which should be taken into consi¬ 
deration is that the sayings in the Isibhasiyaini do not necessarily 
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convey faithfully what the Upanisadic thinkers taught, for the 
Isibhdsiyaim uses peculiarly Jain phrases and terms. 

3. Studies along this line will give some clues to fix the dates 
of Upanisads. It is accepted that the Isibhdsiyaim is earlier 
than the Suttanipdta which is probably the oldest scripture of 
Buddhism. Then it has been made clear that the thoughts of 
earlier Upanisads—which are not necessarily the same as those 
set forth in extant Upanisads—came into existence still earlier 
than that. 

4. In the days when Buddhism and Jainism arose, the distinc¬ 
tion between the Astikas and the Nastikas based on whether 
they accept the Veda or not was not conspicuous. There were 
many homeless recluses or wandering ascetics. The thoughts 
of some of them were incorporated into the Upanisads and were 
conveyed to posterity. The orders deriving from some ascetics 
such as Pasa and Mahavira merged into one as Jainism. The 
order centering around Sariputta developed as Buddhism. 
Sakyamuni as the religious leader was ignored by some Jains, for 
he is not mentioned in the Isibhdsiyaini ; the representative of 
Buddhism was Sariputta in this Jain text. Many other thinkers 
whose thoughts are set forth in this Jain work have left no 
sayings nor texts, for their orders became extinct in later days. 

5. The Vedanta school which aimed at formulating synoptical 
and consistent interpretations of various Upanisadic passages 
had not yet been established in the period when the Isibhdsiyaim 
was composed. 


Notes 

1. Hajime Nakamura: the present work, supra. 

2. Isibhdsiyaim, ed. by Walther Schubring, Nachrichten vondcr Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philologisch-HistorischeKlasse, 1942, 
no. 6, pp. 489-576; 1952, no. 2, pp. 21-52. Cf. Walther Schubring: Die 
Lehre der Jainas (Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1935), S. 83. 
This text is not included in the Arigas, but is very old. 

3. anacca. I adopted Schubring’s interpretation of it as djtiayd in another 
passage (p. 31). Schubring thinks that this word has crept in by mistake in 
this passage (p. 557-8), but we do not think this is necessarily to be assumed. 

4. As was pointed out by Schubring, this expression is used in Aydranga , 

Bambhaceraim, 3. 14 ff. Cf. no logass’esanani care , Ayara , 17.26. 
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5. parinnae. This term is used in connection with the first satya of the 
Four Noble Truths of Buddhism. 

6. The same phrase is used in Isibhasiyaitp , XLI, verse 17. 

7. Ratnachandraji: Ardhamagadhi Dictionary , p. 335. Schubring 
(p. 558) says that this explanation is found in Thdna, but his interpretation of 
samana as nirgrantha seems to be too narrow. There must have been those 
who were not nirgranthas among the samanas of those days. 

8. Supplemented from the commentary. These are the fundamental 
vices according to Jainism. But it is doubtful whether Yajnavalkya virtually 
admitted these four as a set. 

9. The following phrase is repeated as a set phrase always at the end 
of each ajjhayana of the Isibhasiyairp. Concerning its interpretation, cf. 
my article in Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies , May 1966. 

10. The interpretation to take brdhmana for ‘the one who has realized 
Brahman’ or ‘the true Brahmin’ is found in Brhad. Up ., III.8.10; Chdnd. 
Up., IV. 1.7. 

11. efand=karna (Sankara). 

12. According to Sankara and Anandajnana, wealth is two-fold, i.e. of 
men and of gods (Sankara ad Brhad. Up., III.5.1). 

13. muni. Sankara interprets it as ‘the man who thinks’: manandn 
munir yogi bhavatity art hah (ad Brhad. Up., 1V.4.22). This interpretation is 
different from the ordinary Fo/A'^Ov/w/o^/e-explanation deriving muni from 
manna (silence) but it coincides rather with the results of research by modern 
comparative philology. Mayrhofer connects it with manyate (to think). 
(Manfred Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindis - 
chen (A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, Heidelberg, 1953 f., 
Liefcrung 17, 1963, pp. 654-5). Turner and other scholars think that muni 
is derived from the old form of the verb mundti (to know) (R. L. Turner, A 
Comparative Dictionary of the Itido-Aryan Languages, Oxford University 
Press, 1962 f„ Fasc. VIII, 1965, p. 588). Moreover, the fact that muta is 
used instead of mat a in the older layers of the Suttanipata may confirm this 
conjecture from the other side ( Suttanipata , 714 790; 793; 797-8; 802; 
812-13; 887; 1086; 1122). 

14. Brhad. Up., III.5.1. On the interpretation of this passage, cf. 
Brahmasutra, III.4. 47-50. 

15. Sankara ad Brahmasutra, III.4. 50. 

16. The Five Kinds of Behaviour are: The Sacred Behaviour, the 
Brahma Behaviour, the Deva Behaviour, the Child Behaviour and the Sick 
Behaviour (A Chinese version of the (Mahayana) Mahaparinirvana-sutra, 
vol. 11. TT, vol. 12, p. 673 b). 

17. Lao-tzu, chapter 20. 

18. Matthew, 18. 3-4. 

19. Brhad. Up., IV.4. 22. 

20. ad Brhad. Up., II 1.5. 1. 

21. Brhad. Up., IV. 4. 8-9. 

22. Brhad. Up., 1II.2. 13; IV. 4. 5; IV. 4. 3-4. 

23. Muncl. Up., I. 1. 4-6. 
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24. Schubring, Isibhasiyaitji, p. 493. 

25. Sawyuttc-nikaya , XXII. 85, vol. Ill, pp. 109-17. TT ., vol. 2, p. 30 c; 
p. 31 c. 

26. The meditation on Brahman is set forth throughout the teaching. 

27. Cf. savvato virate dante savvato parinivvude. 

P. S. The English translations of passages of the Upanisads in this section 
have been cited with slight modification from S. Radhakrishnan s The 
Principal Upanisads (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1953). 

SECTION IV. THE VEDANTA AS NOTICED IN MEDIAEVAL JAIN 

LITERATURE 

After the compilation of the canonical literature many Jain 
dogmaticians came to compose diverse compendiums of the 
doctrine and to engage in philosophical discussion. There are 
extant a number of Jain works composed especially after the 
fourth century, a.d. Some of them were written in Prakrit, 
others in Sanskrit, and quite a few works refer to the Vedantic 
thought prior to Sankara. Moreover, it is peculiarly interesting, 
to find some sayings of Jain scholars in which Vedantic influence 
can be found. For example, Kundakunda, a Digambara 
scholar (fourth century, a.d.), said as follows : 

“He who thinks, T kill/ and ‘I am killed by another’ is 
foolish and ignorant. But the wise never think so.” 

C Samayasara , v. 262) 1 
This coincides with the following verses of the Kathaka- 
Upani§acl (II, 18; 19)—as regards the thought at least : 

“This (< dtman) is unborn, eternal, ever-lasting and 
permanent; and even if the body is killed, it is not killed. 

If the killer thinks that he kills (another person,) if the 
killed thinks that he is killed, they do not know (the 
truth). This one does not kill, nor is that one killed. 

Nearly the same sentences are found in the Bhagaraclgita II, 
19 and 20. It seems that Kundakunda knew the concept of 
dtman in the Brahmin orthodoxy. With regard to the nature 
of atman he asserted that ‘intelligence is atman and that ‘without 
dtman intelligence cannot exist.’ 2 According to the commen¬ 
tary it seems that he regarded intelligence as a quality 
(< dhanna) of dtman. However, there is no explicit evidence that 
he was referring to the Upanisads or the Vedantins. 3 This holds 
true of the works of other Jain scholars in those days. So the 
extent of their interchange of ideas with, or influence by, the 
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Upanisadic scriptures or the Vedantins as an existing school is 
not clear, although they must have known something of the 
Vedantic thought of Brahmin orthodoxy. 

From the period of about 600 a.d. things came to be different, 
The Dvadasaranayacakra by Mallavadin (c. 400 a.d.) was 
commented upon by Simhasuri (7th century a.d.). 4 Explana¬ 
tions of the Vedanta philosophy appear in the commentary 
portion, and they are important for they are prior to Sankara. 
Non-dualism is discussed, (advaitajiiatvadarsanam advaitam, 
p. 222; advaita, p. 223; advaitavada, pp. 271; 279; advaita, 
advaitartha, p. 288). 

Samantabhadra, the great Digambara scholar, explicitly 
attacked the Advaita theory of the Vedantins in his work Apta- 
mimarfisd (or Devdgamastotra). This work, consisting of 115 
verses, is an introduction to the work Gandhahastimahabliasya 
which is a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigamasutra. 
Attacking and criticizing the theories of other philosophical 
schools of those days, it tried to prove that the Jain tirthahkara 
was the Omniscient One. It was greatly esteemed in later days, 
and wielded great influence. Verses 24 to 27 of the work 
attack the Advaita theory. [The text was edited 5 together with 
the commentary Astasati on it written by Akalanka (c. 700-770, 
a.d. who was approximately contemporary with Sankara]. The 
verses run as follows : 
verse 24 : 

“On the stated, one-sided view of the Advaita theory also 
our experienced distinction between the agents and the 
actions would be nullified. Nothing comes out of itself.” 6 

[Astasati] The uncovering of errors in one-sided views (ekanta) 
on being (sat) etc., is what is stated [in the following verses]. 
If [the Vedanta school] should say, “Well, because we admit the 
one-sided view of Advaita the theory of many-sidedness (anekanta 
or the doctrine of the Jains) cannot be established,” [we reply] 
“That is not right. For [the view of the Vedanta school] contra¬ 
dicts our sense-perception (pratyaksa) and the like. The distinc¬ 
tion between the subject of action (karaka) and his action (kriya) 
is not a mere assumption, but is established for every body 
through the means of knowledge (pramdna). But [the Vedanta 
theory] would be contrary to it. It is, as it were, the same as in 
the case of the theory of momentariness (kfanika, i.e. the Buddhist 
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theory). [If what the Advaitins maintain be right], nothing 
arises from itself, nor does it arise from anything else, but just as 
in the case of the person who has slept well (he does not have 
any experience of birth and destruction). For there is no way 
that one can understand [Advaitism as it stands). Therefore, 
the argument (of Advaitism), which contradicts our experience, 
is not valid. It is exactly the same as the theory of non-self 
( hairatmya ) (the Buddhist theory) is not correct. Then likewise 
the non-dualism also contradicts the sense-perception (prat yak fa ) 
that there exists a difference between the agent and his action, 
verse 25 : 

“(In the Advaita theory) there would be no distinction 
between (good and bad) karmas, no distinction between 
(favourable and unfavourable) rewards, and no distinction 
between (pleasant and unpleasant) areas. There would 
exist no distinction between knowledge and ignorance. 
The same would be true of the distinction between bondage 
and liberation.” 7 

[Aftasati] For the purpose of attaining (good) fruits one 
should examine through one’s own consideration, Advaitism and 
other theories which contradict the means of knowledge. For 
it is not reasonable for (our) thinking to have an understanding 
of it in different ways. (The non-dual principle) which is free 
from the distinctions such as merit and demerit, pleasure and 
pain, this and the other world, knowledge and nescience, 
bondage and final release, should be rejected by those who act by 
their own consideration. It is just as the theory of non-self 
( hairatmya-darsana, Buddhism) should be rejected. Therefore, 
such a discussion has now taken place here, 
verse 26 : 

“If the principle of Advaita should be established by 
means of reason (hetii), there must exist a duality ( dvaita) 
between reason and what is to be proved ( sadhya ). 

If (the principle of Advaita) should be established without 
reason, why should not dualism too be established from 
mere words alone ?” 8 

[Aftasati] What is not established (in any way) should not 
be adopted by those who wish to gain profit and to discard dis¬ 
advantage. For example, “the one-sided view of emptiness” 

( siinyaikanta ) (the theory of the Madhyamika school) should not 
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be adopted. Therefore, non-dualism, i.e., which cannot be 
established, (should not be adopted).... In this case (the fact that 
non-dualism cannot be established) will not become a non- 
established reason ( asuldha hetii). (Reason for that will be ex¬ 
plained:) (1) If the establishment of the principle of non-duality 
be based upon the reason {sadhand), then there would exist the 
duality of that which is to be established and its reason. Or, 
in the same way as the principle of non-duality ( advaita ) is es¬ 
tablished, how is duality not established ? (2) If (although the 
reason does not exist) one accomplishes one’s objective by merely 
saying it, everything would be established for all. (Accordingly, 
the theory of non-dualism cannot be established), 
verse 27 : 

‘'Without dualism (dvaita), advaita cannot be established, 
just in the same way unless reason {hetu) exists, fallacious 
reason {ahetii) cannot exist. Negation of anything which 
has a name cannot exist without (the existence of) that 
which should be negated.” 9 

[A$tasati] The word ‘non-dualism’ {advaita) points to the 
ultimate truth {paramdrtha) which contradicts that which one 
thinks in his heart, for it is a single word to which a negative 
prefix is attached. It is the same case with the expression “non¬ 
cause” {ahetu). In this case the range of applicability (for the 
negative prefix) is not too broad. (That is, if the prefix ‘a’ of 
advaita is a negative affix one must not assert that the range of 
application of the negative affix is too broad). For, the negative 
affix is related to the negation of a thing as something of such a 
nature. (Now) it must be thought that in all cases, if there is 
nothing to be negated, the negation of anything which has the 
name is not possible. (Therefore, the negation of duality must 
admit the existence of duality). 

So far is Samantabhadra’s criticism of the Vedanta theory, 
and then he begins to attack the Vaisesika and other systems. 
In the above-cited short passage we find some aspects of early 
Vedanta philosophy of those days. The Vedanta philosophy 
which Samantabhadra knew of can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The term “ advaita ” is not one which was originally coined 
by the Jains, and so he must have adopted it from some other 
theory current in philosophical circles before him. Therefore we 
are led to the conclusion that the term ‘ advaita ’ originated before 
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600 a.d. In those days, about 600 a.d., when Samantabhadra 
lived, there was prominently current a philosophical system called 
“Advaita”. 

(2) Considering verse 24, the Vedantins of those days thought 
that brahman causes the universe by itself ( ekam , asahayam ), 
i.e., by brahman as the efficient cause, and from itself ( svasmdt ), 
i.e., from brahman as the material cause. There is no reference 
to the individual self, but, as the theory is called the Advaita, 
they must have thought that the individuals come into existence 
due to the manifestation of brahman. The theory was thorough 
monism. However, the Vedanta philosophy discussed here 
admits the emergence of the whole universe out of brahman, and 
not the non-emergence ( ajati ) of it. In terms of philosophy, 
their standpoint was the emanation theory ( parindmavdda ), not 
the illusion theory ( vivartavdda ). This is why Samatabhadra 
pointed out the impossibility of emergence or coming into exist¬ 
ence of the universe on the Vedantic theory. The Vedanta 
philosophy in his days, although it was referred to as ‘Advaita,’ 
seems not to have set forth the maya theory or illusion theory 
as was done by the followers of Sankara in later days. Consi¬ 
dering the fact that Samantabhadra and Akalanka repeat the 
criticism that ‘if we should adopt the assertion of the Advaitins, 
all the differences of the phenomenal world would be annulled, 
and all practical life would come to be impossible,’ we have to 
think that the Advaitins of their day though adopting a monistic 
standpoint, accepted the differences of the phenomenal world, 
and did not deny them. If the Advaitins then had asserted that 
all the aspects of the phenomenal world are in reality false and 
illusory, the Jain scholars would inevitably have made a frontal 
attack on this assertion, and would not have resorted to such a 
round-about way of reductio ad absurdum (prasahga ). It was 
possible for both the Jains and the Advaitins to engage in such 
a controversy because both the parties based themselves on the 
same presupposition that the phenomenal differences are not false 
and illusory. Anyhow, it is noteworthy that the appellation 
advaita came into use among the Vedantins before Sankara. 

Investigating carefully the passage of Akalanka’s commentary 
on those verses, which is more than a hundred years after 
Samantabhadra, we can notice the following two features con¬ 
cerning the Vedantic theory of those days. 
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(1) Akalanka, criticizing the Advaita theory, very often 
asserts that the Advaita theory commits the same fallacy as the 
Non-ego theory ( nairatmyadarsana ), and that it coincides with 
‘the extreme theory of the Void’ ( sunyaikdnta ), or with ‘the 
theory of momentariness’ (ksanika). It seems that the Vedantic 
theory of his days which had some relations with Akalanka set 
forth a doctrine which was very similar to that of Buddhist philos¬ 
ophy. This situation is easily understandable, when we consider 
the fact that he was a contemporary with Sankara and the Man- 
dukya-karikds must have already been composed. This corres¬ 
ponds exactly with the fact that, in the camp of Buddhism, 
Santaraksita in the same period said that the thought of the 
Anpanifadas differs very slightly from the Buddhist thought. 10 

(2) Akalanka interprets ‘ advaita ’ as the highest reality ( para - 
tndrtha ); this interpretation is often shared by the Sankaraite 
Advaitins. 11 It seems that Akalanka, knowing the existence of 
Advaitins influenced by Mahayana Buddhists, wrote his com¬ 
mentary on the verses by Samantabhadra, with them in mind. 

Next we shall consider the philosophical significance of the 
criticism by Samantabhadra and Akalanka on such an Advaitic 
theory. The contents of their criticism can be summed up as 
the following : 

(1) Absolute idealism cannot make clear how it is that dualistic 
differences of the phenomenal world are established, (w. 24; 25) 

(2) Non-duality {advaita) cannot be proved by means of 
logic, (v. 26) 

(3) The concept of non-duality as such presupposes the 
existence of duality, (v. 27) 

(4) Practical life cannot be based on a standpoint of absolute 
monism, (v. 25) 

Let us first consider the second point. The Vedantins also 
admitted that the one fundamental principle of brahman (or 
atman) cannot be proved by means of logic (the three-proposi¬ 
tional or five-propositional argumentation). This is why the 
Vedantins emphasize that the absolute can be comprehended 
only by means of intuition ( anubhava ) apart from logical argu¬ 
mentation. Therefore they resorted to logic only in the cases 
when they refuted the assertions of the opponents, and did not 
apply them to the absolute. 12 And the logic they resorted to was 
characteristically reductio ad absurdum (prasahga ) which aimed 
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at pointing out clearly the fallacies or incongruities involved in 
the assertions of the opponents. This feature is conspicuous in 
the Mandiikya-karikas, the works of Sankara and Sriharsa’s 
Khandanakhanclakhddya. As the resorting by Advaitins to 
logic is solely for prasahga, and not for proving the existence of 
brahman as such, the second criticism (v. 26) must be judged to 
have failed in refuting the Advaitins. 

Likewise, the third criticism (v. 27) 1S cannot be regarded as 
hitting the vulnerable point in absolute monism. Even the 
Advaitins do not deny duality (dvaita) wholly. They assert 
only that duality is true from the standpoint of daily experience 
(vyavahardvastha), u but not from the standpoint of absolute 
truth (paramartha-a vast ha) . Therefore duality and non-duality 
are not concepts directly opposed to each other on the same 
level; their dimensions are different. Non-duality is thought of 
from a standpoint which transcends duality. Non-duality is 
always negative to duality, but duality is established not as the 
negation of non-duality in the same dimension; but as something 
which is dependent (based) on the principle of non-duality. 

When we consider that the relation of duality and non-duality 
in the Advaita school is of such a character, we shall be able to 
understand that the fourth criticism (v. 25) has also gone amiss. 
The Advaitins admitted the possibility of all kinds of practical 
activity on ‘the standpoint of daily experience’ ( vyavahdrika- 
satyatva ), which concept was firmly implanted by them in 
Brahmin orthodoxy. Their replies to such a criticism seem to 
be all right so far as they go. Or we may put this way—As 
such a criticism was directed at them, the post-Sankara Vedantins 
came to particularly emphasize the distinction between the stand¬ 
point of the absolute truth and that of daily experience. 
Throughout such controversy the significance of the confronta¬ 
tion between the Advaitic standpoint of transcending logic and 
the Jain one of esteeming it should be fully considered. 

The first item of the Jain criticism exactly hits the vulnerable 
point in absolute monism. How is it possible that the absolutely 
non-differentiated, ultimate one principle should develop the 
variety of difference in the phenomenal world ? If the absolute 
is utterly undifferentiated and one, it must remain still as one 
and the same for aeons. Why is it that the aspects of change and 
transience come into existence ? This criticism was already 
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raised by an opponent in the Brahmasutra II, I, 24. It was 
an important problem for the metaphysics of absolute monism. 
Later philosophers of this school toiled to solve this difficult 
problem, and finally came to solve it by evolving the principle 
called Ignorance ( avidya ) or 'Illusion' {maya). By means of 
this the Advaitavada was established, equipped with clear meta¬ 
physical theories. But they could not escape attacks by other 
schools. Later Jain scholars concentrated on attacking this 
piinciple of avidya or maya. Hemacandra. the great Jain 
scholar (twelfth century a.d.) confronted it with the following 
dilemma : 

If maya is being (sat), then two principles ( brahman and maya ) 
will be established. (So, the assertion of non-duality is negated). 

If maya is non-being ( asat ), then from whom will the variety 
of the phenomena come out ? 

If you, the opponents, would say that maya has the power to 
produce functions, yet how is it possible that a lady is a mother 
and yet barren at the same time ?” ( Vitaragastuti , v. 13) 15 

Such a criticism was already made by Kumarila. 16 Malayagiri, 
who was a contemporary of Hemacandra, directed the same 
refutation at the Advaitins. 17 In order to avoid such a refutation 
by other schools, later Advaitins finally came, as a solution of 
the problem, to define maya as ‘one that cannot be described 
neither as being nor as non-being’ ( sadasadbhyam anir vac an iyani ). 1 s 
So far is our discussion on early Vedanta in connection with the 
assertions by Samantabhadra and Akalanka. In the later works 
after him the Vedanta as an independent school is referred to and 
introduced with various appellations. Mallavadin (eighth century 
a.d.), having set forth different opinions of various schools 
on the problem whether the object of perception (pratyak fa) 
or of inference (anwnana) is a universal (samanya) or a particular 
(visefa), says:—“The Vedantavadins think that a universal alone 
is the object of perception or of inference, for, if a particular 
should be the object, then both perception and inference would 
come to be fallacious, because, due to non-duality of atman, 
everything must be one and the same.” 19 The theory that the 
universal alone is the object of perception and inference was 
introduced as one of the Vedantins in Kuraarila’s Slokavarttika. 20 
Bhartrhari’s thought 21 may be near to it. It seems that here 
Mallavadin set forth the Vedantic thought as was mentioned 
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above from the standpoint of his own. Silanka (the latter half 
of ninth century a.d.) defined the ‘ Atmaxddin ’ as those who 
think atman to be ‘the one whose aspects are the evolution of all 
the universe’ ( visvaparinati-rupa ). 22 Here he must have probably 
meant the parindmavada in the early Vedanta school. Prabha- 
candra refers to, and criticizes, the theory of the Vedanta school 
in his voluminous work Prameyakamalamdrtanda (a commentary 
on Manikyanandin’s Pariksamukha), and a sub-commentary 
on it says that he refers here to the Veddnti Bhaskariyah , 23 The 
context here seems to justify the remark of the sub-commentary. 
So Prabhacandra was virtually attacking the theory of Bhaskara. 

Having in view that various opinions are mentioned in these 
Jain works as the theories of the Vedanta school, it is certain 
that the Vedanta existed as a school in those days. But in the 
eyes of the Jains this school was not of much importance in 
the world. Haribhadra, the great Svetambara scholar (latter half 
of ninth century a.d.), briefly sets forth, in his Saddarsanasa.mii- 
ccaya, the teachings of the Six Schools (Buddhism, Nyaya, 
Samkhya, Jainism, Vaisesika and Mimamsa) and Lokayata in 
addition as an appendix, but he does not refer to the Vedanta 
at all. The Upamitibhavaprapahca kathei, a religious story 
composed in 906 a.d., by Siddharsi, the Jain author, refers in a 
passage to the Six Systems 24 which are the Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, 
Samkhyas, Buddhists, Mimamsakas and Lokayatas, and another 
set of the six eliminating the Mimamsakas and including the 
Jains. Anyhow, neither set mentions the Vedanta as an 
independent school. Considering these facts, it seems that the 
Jain scholars at large in those days did not particularly esteem 
the Vedanta as a philosophical school. 

But after the tenth century things became different. Probably 
due to the increase of the social influence of the Vedanta school, 
this school is very often referred to in the Jain works in this 
period. It is noteworthy that the Advaita theory of the school 
of Sankara alone is mentioned as the thought of the Vedanta. 
In the Yasastilaka composed by the Digambara scholar Soma- 
deva, in 959 a.d., there is a passage 25 where the theories of various 
philosophical schools are set forth. In this passage the theory 
o the Vedanta school is set forth as follows : 

“Liberation comes about from the destruction of the conscious¬ 
ness of all individual distinctions and of Ignorance, by means of 
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meditation on the highest brahman.” ( paramabrahma-darsana - 
vasdd asefa-bheda-satp vedana-a vidya- vindsat, iti Vedanta- 
vadinah.) 

In tlie same way as, when a jar is destroyed, the space in the 
jar merges into the (great) space, so, every living being, when 
its body is destroyed, merges into the highest brahman ,—so say 
the Brahman-monists.” (yathd ghatavighatane ghatakasam 
dkdsibhavati tathd dehoccheddt sarvafi prdni pare brahmani 
liyate iti Brahmddvaitavddinah). 

This is conspicuously the Advaita theory of the Sankara school. 

In the later days also Hemacandra and Malayagiri attacked 
solely the Advaita theory, as was discussed above. “The chatter¬ 
ing Brahman-philosophers” ( brahma-vddivavaduka ) referred 
to by Ratnaprabha 20 (thirteenth century a.d.) are none but the 
Advaitins of the Sankara school, saying that “the phenomenal 
world is false.” 27 Therefore, the appellation “ brahmavadin ”, 
which was formerly applied in a wider sense, was here applied 
chiefly to the school of Sankara. 28 Mallisena (thirteenth century 
a.d.) refers to the 'brahmadvaitavadin ', 29 Malayagiri (twelfth 
century a.d.) and Abhayadeva (eleventh century a.d.), following 
the traditional interpretation that the atmavddin is the one who 
makes an assertion that ‘all the universe is nothing but purufa 
(purusa evedam sarvam)', chiefly made efforts to refute the theory 
of the Sankara school. 30 


Notes 

1. According to the Sanskrit rendering in Sacred Books of the Jains , 
vol. VIII, ed. and tr. by R. B. J. L. Jaini, 1930. 

2. S. Radhakrishnan: The Principal Upanisads. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. Cf. Chdnd. Up. VIII, 5; VIII, 10, 2. 

3. The Pravacana-sdra of Kundakunda Acdrya , together with the com¬ 
mentary, Tattvadipika, by Amrtacandra Suri, English translation by B. 
Faddegon edited with an introduction by F. W. Thomas, Cambridge, p. 16. 

4. The saying that ‘the soul that dies as a man becomes a god or some 
other being. In both cases the essence of the soul does not disappear nor is 
it reborn as someone else’ ( Pahcdstikdya , 17) was taken by the commentator 
for explaining * Ksanika ekdnta ’ i.e., Buddhism and 'nitya ekanta\ i.e., 
Vedanta. However, we are not quite sure whether this passage certainly refers 
to the Vedanta. (This material te mentioned by Yensho Kanakura in the 
journal Bunka t vol. VI, no. 11, p. 84). 
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It is said that as a work providing sources for the study of early Vedanta 
philosophy Dr. Kapadia’s introduction to his edition of Mallavadin’s 
Dvadasaranayacakra (4 vols.) is useful. But this has not been available to me. 
Editions are as follows: 

Dvadasaranayacakra of Sri Mallavadisuri with the continental y 
Nydydgamdnusdrini of Sri Sithhasuri . Part I of Four Aras. Edited by 
Muni Caturavijayaji and Lalacandra B. Gandhi. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1952. 

Dvddasdranayacakram of Sri Mallavddi Ksamasramana with 
the Nydydgamdnusdrini Commentary by Sri Simhasurigani Vddi resamd 
Sramana , ed. by Acarya Vijayalabdhisuri. (Sri Labdhisurishwar 
Jain Granthamala No. 20 and 26). Chhani, 1948 and 1951. 

Dvadasarapi Nayacakratji of Acarya Sri Mallavddi Ksamasramana , 
with the Commentary Nydydgamdnusdrini of Sri Sitjthasuri Gani Vddi 
Ksamasramana, Part 1. Edited by Muni Jambuvijayajl. Bhavnagar: 
Sri Jain Atmanand Sabha, 1966. 

Mallavadin, a Svetambara scholar, lived from the end of 4th to the first 
half of the 5th century of the Vikrama era (Foreword, p. VI). As the Vikrama 
era begins with 58 b.c., he lived, broadly speaking, in the 4th century 
a.d. Sirphasuri, who wrote a commentary on it, belongs to the latter half of 
the 7th century a.d. (ibid. p. VII. Cf. WZKSO. vol. I, 1957, pp. 147-151). 

5. The text was edited in Sanatana-Jaina-Grantha-Mdld 7, published 
(together with Pramdnaparik$d in a book) by Pandit Pannalal Jain Bakaliwal, 
Benares 1914. This edition includes not only Akalanka’s Astasati but also 
Vasunandin’s Vrtti . The latter is very helpful for understanding the meaning 
of the verses, as it tries to explain them literally and faithfully by paraph¬ 
rasing them. The Astasati tries on the other hand to make clear the purport 
of the verses. In this article the author based his translation chiefly on the 
Vrtti . Vasunandin is supposed to have lived between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries (M. Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature , vol. II, p. 577, n. 2). 

6. advaitaikdntapakse \pi drfto bhedo virudhyate (=mithydbhavet) I 
kdrakdndip kriyayas ca naika/p (= asahayaip) svasmdt ( \-dtmanah ) prajdyate 
(=utpadyate) // The words in parentheses have been inserted from the Vrtti. 

7. karmadvaitaiji phaladvaitarp lokadvaitarji ca no bhavet / vidyavidyad - 
vayaifi na syat bandhamoksadvayam tathd // 

8. he tor advaitasiddhis ced dvaitaip sydd dhetusddhyayoh / he tuna ced 
vina siddhir dvaitaiyi vdhmatrato na kim // 

9. advaitaip na vind dvaitdd ahetur iva hetund / saijijhinah (=namavatah) 
pratisedho na pratisedhyad rte kvacit // 

10. Tattvasatpgraha v. 330; Panjika ad, l.c. 

11. e.g., advaya dtmd paramarthah (Sankara ad Gaudapadiya-Karikas, 
AnSS. p. 9 /.8); paramarthasad advaitam {ibid. p. 128, /. 1); advayena ca 
paramdrthasatd 'tmand {ibid. p. 95, /.18): advaye paramdrthasaty dtmani {ibid. 
p. 97, 7.13). 

12. Only Bhartrprapanca is an exception to it. 

13. A criticism of the same purport was directed against the Vedanta 
school by Bhavya, the Buddhist philosopher. Cf. The Tibetan version of 
the Madhyamakahxdaya , VIII, 72. 
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14. Sarvadarsanasanigraha (Government Oriental Series 1), XVI, /.658. 

15. maya sati ced dvayatattvasiddhir athdsati hanta kutah prapancah / 
mdyaiva ced arthasahd ca tat ki/p mditd ca vandhya ca bltavatparefdm // 
This information was given by courtesy Prof. S. Matsunami. 

16. Slokavdrttika, Sambandhaksepapariharah, vv. 82 cd-86 (pp. 662-663) 

17. O. Schrader : Ober den Stand dev Indischen Philosophic zur Zeit 
Mahdviras and Buddhas. Strassburg, 1902, p. 41, Anm. 3. 

18. e.g., Vedfmtasara, 37 (in Bohtlingk’s Chrestomathie ). 

19. “ visayavipratipattim ” iti / ihakascin Mimdrpsakddibhih pratyak - 
fasya sdmdnya vise^au dvau api visayau k a Ip it an / anurndnasya samanyam 
eva vis ay ah na visesah / Sd/pk hyena dvayor api vise$o visaya istah sdmbnyas- 
ydbhdvat / Vedantavadind ca samanyam eva vi$ayo dvayoh, dtmddvaitatayd 
sarvasyaikatvdd visefe bhrdntatvdd dvayor iti vipratipattih pratyakfddivisaye I 
( Nydya-bindutikdtippani of Mallavadin, ed. by Th. Stcherbatsky, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica XI, p. 35). Mallavadin wrote a commentary on the Nydyabindutikd 
written by Dharmottara who was a Buddhist. It was not unusual for Jain 
scholars to study heretical (non-Jain) works. 

20. Slokavdrttika , Pratyaksasutra, 114-116, p. 169. 

21. Vdkyapadiya , III, 1, 6. 

22. O. Schrader, op. cit. p. 41. 

23. Prameyakamalamdrtanda (NSP. 1912), pp. 17 ff.; pp. 88 ff. 
Nothing is known about the author of the subcommentary and its authenti¬ 
city, but it must have been based upon old tradition. This text was published 
prior to the edition of Bhaskara’s Brahmasutrabhdsya (ChowkhSS. No. 70, 
185, 209) published for the first time in 1915 a.d. The author of the sub¬ 
commentary could not have read Bhaskara’s printed text. The identification 
in the sub-commentary can be justified in the following passage also; mokfd- 
vasthayd/ji caitanyasydpy uccheddn na krtabuddhayas tatra pravartante ity 
anandarupo mokso ’bhyupagantavyah . (Prameyak. p. 88) Cf. paramatmanarji 
pratipadya tenaikibhutds tasmin brahmani modanta iti. (Bhaskara ad Brahma - 
sutra, IV, 4, 22. p. 249) Bhaskara’s date seems to have been between that of 
Sankara and that of Prabhacandra. 

24. Pp. 661-664 (ed. by P. Peterson and H. Jacobi, B.I ., 1899-1914). 

25. Yasastilaka (ed. by MM. Pandit Sivadatta, NSP. 1903), part II, 
pp. 269, 270. 

26. Ratnaprabha’s Ratndkardvatdrikd ad Pramdnanayatattvdlokdlankdra 

of Sri Vadi DevasQri, part I, p. 34. ( Yasovijaya-Jaina-Grantha-Mdld , 22). 

Ratnaprabha was a disciple of Devasuri. Cf. Introduction to it, p. 10; 
Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas , S. 215. 

27. prapanco mithyd , pratfyamanatvdt 9 yod evatji tad evaip , yathasukti - 
saka/e kaladhautatp , tathd cdyaip , tasmdt tatha. (ibid, p. 34.) 

28. Cf. yad...brahmavddibhir avidydsvarupaip cddrstam avddi tad 
apdstam. (ibid., part II, p. 156). 

29. brahmddvaitavddino 'vidyd* paraparydyamdydvasdt pratibhdsamd - 
natvena visvatrayavartivastuprapancam apdramdrthikaip samar t hay anti. 
(Syddvddamanjari ad Vitardgastuti 13). 

30. O. Schrader : op. cit • P- 41. 
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SECTION V : CONCLUSION 

The above discussion may contribute in making clear the 
general outline of the history of the development of the Vedanta 
school. 

(1) When early Jainism came into existence, various ideas 
mentioned in the extant older Upanisads were current. They 
are reflected in the holy texts of the early Jains. The Jains 
refuted them as heresies, but what is called an Upanisad, as a 
part of the Vedic scripture, is not mentioned at all. It is 
natural that a specific school called the Vedanta which parti¬ 
cularly esteems the Upanisadic scripture is not referred to at 
all. This is the situation up to just before Christian era. 1 

(2) After the compilation of the holy texts, Jain thinkers 
were engaged in making commentaries on the holy texts, com¬ 
piling manuals of the doctrine, composing hymns and so on. 
The interchange of ideas between Jainism and Brahmin ortho¬ 
doxy must have been considerable, and the Jain scholars were 
occasionally influenced by the Vedantic thought. But they did 
not refer to the Vedanta school as before. Considering the 
fact that other schools are mentioned in earlier Jain works, 
the Vedanta school of those days seems to have an almost negli¬ 
gible existence which scarcely attracted the attention of the 
Jains, and to have not yet achieved the status of what might be 
called a philosophical school. It seems probable that some 
Brahmins were handing on and studying the Upanisadic scrip¬ 
tures, but beyond that they did not venture to advocate a new 
theory or to attack the doctrines of other schools. So much for 
the situation in the period before 600 a.d. 

(3) From about 600 a.d., onward some Jain scholars came to 
deal with the Vedanta with the status of what might be called a 
philosophical school, and to attack its thought. It seems that 
the Vedanta as a school gradually came to flourish on the peri¬ 
phery of the philosophical circle, but it was not as influential as 
other schools in the world. The fact that what is set forth in 
the Jain works of those days as the theory of the Vedanta is of 
various kinds makes us understand that various Vedantic theories 
were current. It is noteworthy that Silahka in the eighth century 
attacked a sort of Advaita theory similar to Buddhism. So much 
for the situation in c. 600-900 a.d. 
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(4) In the Jain works after the tenth century a.d., the Vedanta 
is often referred to and is attacked severely. It is interesting to 
find that herein only the Advaita of Sankara is dealt with. 
Although various schools of the Vedanta tinged with sectarian 
tendency of Hinduism were current in this period, they are not 
explicitly dealt with. Probably they were of importance only 
in the respect that they gave philosophical foundations to popu¬ 
lar religious sects, and they were given little attention among 
highly intellectual scholars. In their eyes the school of Sankara 
alone mattered as representing the Vedanta school. It is likely 
that we may not trace this tendency to regard the Sankara 
school as representing the Vedanta very much further back. 

This picture that we gain from Jain sources of the historical 
development of the early Vedanta school and thought is in 
remarkable agreement with that which we draw by relying on 
Buddhist sources. 2 Although the Jain materials relevant to 
this problem are rather scanty, this coincidence reveals that the 
conclusions gained from relying upon Jain and Buddhist sources 
confirm each other and are reliable, probably corresponding to 
the actual history of this school. 


Notes 

1. H. Nakamura, “Vedanta Philosophy as Seen from the Scriptures of 
Early Jainism,” Journal of thf Oriental Research Institute, M. S. University 
of Baroda, vol. VIII, No. 2, 1958, pp. 148-155. 

2. H. Nakamura, “Upanisadic Tradition and the Early School of 
Vedanta as Noticed in Buddhist Scripture,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. 18, 1955, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 74-104. 




CHAPTER VI 


VEDANTA AS IT APPEARS IN THE ORTHODOX 
BRAHMANICAL LITERATURE 


SECTION I. THE BRAHMINS AS TRANSMITTERS OF INDIAN CULTURE 

Indian culture developed and attained maturity centering 
chiefly round the priestly caste of Brahmins. In India for three 
thousand years from the ancient past to the present, the major 
industiy has been agriculture, and almost all the inhabitants have 
been farmers living in small villages throughout the country, 
following an economic life isolated and feudalistic. The leaders 
at the center of this farming culture were in fact the Brahmins. 

India s fertile and rich soil, its climate of tropical heat and 
plentiful rainfall, is conducive to quick and bountiful harvests, 
and further facilitates the task of the farmer, so that in a good 
many cases little effort is needed to secure food, housing and 
clothing. Their life was an easy one compared with that of 
people of some other lands. They did not have to be spurred 
to earn their livelihood so much, but could subsist without much 
exertion. Thus the trade in other areas was minimal, and trade 
was rather in precious, high-priced, or luxury articles. With such 
a way of life, the warrior or merchant classes were weakened as 
forces for social cohesion. What unified the Indian people 
socially, and gave them self-awareness as a single people was 
rather the priestly caste of Brahmins. 

The dependence on the course of nature for the livelihood of 
the people was particularly great, and it was thought that the 
rites, prayers and -incantations of the Brahmins were essential 
in cultivation of the land and for avoiding disasters of famine 
and epidemics. Accordingly the farming people of India had 
no great respect for merchants, and tended to regard the existence 
of the warrior (royal) class as useless, 1 even at times classing them 
with brigands, whereas for the Brahmins they had respect and 
reverence like ‘gods on earth”. The close connection between 
the farmers and the Brahmins was firm and unshakable for over 
three thousand years. Neither the support given to the 
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Buddhist order by the great king Asoka, nor invasions of tribes * 
from the North-west, nor the sword of Islam, nor the imperialism 
of Britain, could produce even a ripple in this historical social 
tradition. The Brahmins, ignoring utterly the invaders from 
outside, went on using Sanskrit for three thousand years with¬ 
out change, and reciting the Vedas without altering a letter. 
Buddhism, with its opposition to the rituals and prayers of the 
Brahmins, was finally expelled from India. The mainstream of 
Indian culture is Brahmanical through and through. 

No small part of the noble culture which arose in India in 
the past was from the hands of those outside the Brahmin caste, 
but it had no stability as a social tradition, and immediately 
vanished. The weakness of the cultural tradition of the warriors 
is an example. In the past there existed a brilliant warrior culture 
in India but practically none of it survived. For instance, it is 
an indubitable historical fact that in the very ancient past the 
martial arts were actively studied, but the classics on the martial 
arts were all lost, and all that has survived is fragments annexed 
to religious works of the Brahmins. Even the great epic Maha- 
bhdrata , which should be called the national epic of India, was 
originally a descriptive poem much in favour with the warrior 
and the masses. But it was later revised and changed so that 
it ended up as a very Brahmanical work, and only in this way 
could it survive to the present day. Again it is no secret that 
great cities were built along the Ganges river, and formidable 
social power was possessed by the guilds of merchants and arti¬ 
sans. Yet in the whole context of Indian history this was a very 
insignificant and ephemeral phenomenon. What has survived of 
their cultural legacy is merely trifling. A great many of the 
works dealing with industry have also become extinct. 

In this situation, we are compelled to take the religious works 
of the Brahmins as the most important material in investigating 
the various aspects of Indian culture of the past. Even works 
in the general cultural field which are not religious have been 
more or less coloured with Brahmanical overtones, so that in 
our investigations in the history of thought we can lump together 
as Brahmanical all the material except works which are Buddhist 
or Jain. In what follows it is proposed to examine in succession 
Vedanta thoughts appearing in Brahmanical literary works and 
religious works, and so help to illumine the history of early 
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Vedanta thought by these sidelights. The investigation is also 
very interesting for its own sake as touching the social and cul¬ 
tural significance of Vedanta philosophy. 


Notes 

J. In the Buddhist texts, when disasters which plague human beings 
are listed, the evil of a king is frequently listed along with the evil of 
brigands. 


SECTION II: VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY IN THE EPIC POEMS 

Among the classical works of India’s orthodox Brahmins, the 
oldest are the Vedas, but as these were mostly already in exist¬ 
ence before any Vedanta school came into being, I must exclude 
them from consideration here. After the Vedas, what comes up 
for examination is the two great epic poems of India, the Mahci- 
bharata and the Rdmayana. 

The Mahabharata is a great epic poem which deserves to be 
called the national poem of the Indian people. Its title means 
“the historical poem of the battles of the Bharata tribe” and 
originally had as the main theme the combats between the five 
princes of Pandu and their cousins, the hundred princes of Kuru, 
who are all thought to be historical persons. But in course of 
transmission, amendments and enlargements were frequently 
incorporated, and the popular edition which exists at present is 
a massive work comprising over 10,000 verses combining the 
eighteen parts of the original poem with the great supplement of 
the Harivamsa. Its origin has been said to be traceable back to 
the 4th century b.c., but it is supposed that it finally attained its 
present form around 200-400 a.d . 1 

Thus it came into being over a long period of time, and at 
least three times underwent a great revision; with the various 
supplements and expansions, there have come to be great differ¬ 
ences between the ancient and the new in each section. In 
particular, it seems that the appended Harivamsa was composed 
last, with its contents and thought reminiscent for the most 
part of the Puranas. 
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The Mahabharata is a historical poem chiefly concerned with 
the original battles and devoutly studied by warriors and masses, 
but when later it came to be added to and handed down by the 
Brahmins, it came to include a great number of accounts of the 
mythology, legends, religion, philosophy and legislation of the 
Brahmins. Of these, the longest one explaining philosophical 
thought is the twelfth part Santi-parva, in particular its latter 
half “on the method of liberation” ( Moksadhanna ), and in 
addition to this there are the Bhagarad-gita , the Anugita , and the 
Sanatsujatiya, which are all more or less complete philosophical 
works inserted into the Mahabharata . Besides these there are 
not a few sections which are interspersed with fragmentary 
philosophical thoughts. 

The philosophical theories taught in these sections are certainly 
of many different kinds, even contradictory passages appearing 
here and there in the course of the work. These sections were 
originally composed by different writers in different periods, 
but such disunities and contradictions came to be accepted when 
they were later inserted and given definite form within the 
Mahabharata . It is correspondingly difficult to give any brief 
outline of the various ideas taught in these sections, but if we 
are asked to sum up briefly the special characteristics which 
pervade the whole work, we would have to say that its thought 
is characterized by the Samkhya and Vedanta philosophies. 
On the question whether this thought resulted from a comming¬ 
ling of the two, or whether it represents a transient stage on the 
way to the later classical formulations of the two schools, there 
are differences of opinion among scholars; since it is very difficult 
to make a brief summing up, I shall not discuss the problem 
here. However, from among the complex and variegated 
philosophical ideas appearing in this enormous epic poem, we 
can list as having exerted considerable influence on the formula¬ 
tion of the Vedanta philosophy of later centuries the theism of 
the Bhagavad-gita, the doctrine of Samkhya-yoga, and the 
doctrine of the inner self. 

The idea of worship of a personal god has existed in India 
from ancient times, the tendency appearing markedly already in 
the Svetasvatara-Upanisad , and reaching its highest tide in the 
worship of Visnu in the Bhagavad-gita. The God Visnu, as one 
of the solar gods anciently in the fig-Veda, had thereby a special 
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supremacy, and it was held that the paradise where the dead 
are gathered is bathed in the nectar of his grace. With the pass¬ 
age of time the intensity of devotion to him gradually increased, 
and in the Bhagavad-gita he is identical with the supreme Brahman 
taught in the Upanisads. Krsna, one of the principal charac¬ 
ters in the chronicle of the battle, is seen as an incarnation of 
Visnu. What this scripture stressed is wholehearted faith in 
the supreme one god; if with devoted love (bhakti) one worships 
and serves the supreme god, by his grace one becomes free from 
the circle of transmigration, and attains the heaven of the supreme 
god, dwelling with the highest god without any distinction 
and living in eternal prosperity and happiness. 

Then on the fringe of this central thought, various philoso¬ 
phical theories are expounded. Among them are some which 
have elements in common with the Samkhya theories and with 
the Yoga theories, and again there are also others which are 
identical with what is taught in the Upanisads. While there are 
scholars who believe that those Upanisadic theories may have 
been appended in later centuries, 2 this has not yet received the 
assent of Indologists in general. At any rate, apart from the 
fact that it cannot be said that they have been set up on exactly 
the same basis as the Upanisad philosophy, there is the further 
point that it is taught that all four castes can obtain liberation— 
the highest beatitude—by the grace of the supreme deity, and on 
this point the Brahmins, who follow and regard the Vedas 
(including the Upanisads), as absolute and sacred maintained 
a different position. The Mahabharata accordingly must have 
originally come into existence from a source different from the 
Upanisads but as it spread progressively among the people, it 
gradually acquired a definite social authority, finally coming to 
be considered as almost equal in authority to the Upanisads. 3 
Vedanta scholars of later centuries have all revered the 
Bhagavad-gita , and many commentaries and expositions of it 
have been written. Even Sankara, who did not recognize a 
personal ruler-god as absolute, wrote a commentary upon it. 
Nor need we mention the Vedanta scholars of other schools 
who have emphasized loving faith (Jbhakti) towards the supreme 
deity. Throughout the Vedanta schools in general of later centu¬ 
ries, this work was revered, together with the Upanisads and the 
Brahmasutra , as the “three authoritative texts” (prasthanatraya). 
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While it may also be said that the Samkhya-yoga theories 
are taught in the Bhagavad-gita, they are particularly clearly 
explained in the twelfth part of the Mahdbharatad This 
can be seen as Saipkhya doctrine, but with the special point 
that besides the twentyfive principles taught in the classical 
Samkhya, it expounded the supreme and unique self as a twenty 
sixth principle, and this has all the essential qualities of the 
Brahman taught in the Upanisads. This theory had already 
been proposed in the first century a.d . 6 or perhaps even before 
that, and throughout the period during which the historical 
poems came into existence the Sarpkhya theories, which thus 
adopted Upanisadic ideas, can be taken to have been strongly 
in favour in Indian society at large. Its influence does not end 
with the epic poems, but persisted on into the Purana literature, 
Tantra works etc., and in holy texts and religious writings of 
Hinduism, so producing a complicated theology. Roughly 
speaking, those who thought on these lines seem already in the 
period when the epic poems came into being to have been inter¬ 
preting the verses of the Upanisads in a manner akin to Saipkhya. 
The Brahmasutra strongly rejects the interpretation based on 
these lines. 

In the narrow sense, the Vedanta school came into existence 
out of this rejection of this kind of Samkhya-style Vedanta. 
A fundamentalist tendency aiming at elimination of the influence 
of Samkhya can be found already in the inner self ( adhyatman )® 
doctrine within the epics themselves. This theory can be called 
a kind of Vedantic theory, and according to it, eight principles 
are recognized, consisting of the five elements, consciousness, 
intellect, and the individual self (kfetrajha) ; the supreme Brah¬ 
man gives birth to the five elements, and afterwards entering 
into them as the individual self, brings it into being. Such is the 
doctrine. While there are few characteristics in this theory 
which are Samkhya-like, still subsequently the Brahmasutra 
(II.3.15) rejected this theory also. 

Besides these, various other philosophical theories were also 
being taught, and these also were more or less steeped in 
Vedantic influence. Even in stories unrelated to philosophy, 
union with Brahman is considered to be the highest ethical 
purpose of human life. 7 These philosophical and general world 
views were influential in later centuries, and contributed to the 
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formulation of the Vedanta, but the philosophers of the epic 
poems were not themselves consciously philosophers of Vedanta. 
They say nothing of any Vedanta school. The word “Vedanta” 
does appear frequently in the epics, where it has the plain mean¬ 
ing, “the secrets of the Veda” comprising either the Aranyakas 
or the Upanisads. But it did not carry the connotation of a 
Vedanta school. 8 In the Mahabharata , four systems of thought 
(jhdndni ) 9 have been listed, and these four refer to the Samkhya- 
yoga, the Pancaratra, the Veda’s aranyaka ( Veddranyaka ) 10 , 
and the Pasupata. 

Their founders are said to be respectively: Kapila for the 
Samkhya, Hiranyagarbha for the Yoga, Apantaratmas 11 as the 
propagator of the Veda, Siva for the Pasupata, and Visnu for 
the Pancaratra schools, but among these it is taught that Visnu 
is the consummation (ni$tha). In each of the four schools listed 
above (or five if we split up Sankhya and Yoga), there was some 
greater or lesser admixture of Vedantic thought. But no indepen¬ 
dent school is referred to as having systematized a philosophy 
round the Upanisads as one section of the Vedas. So it appears 
that there was not as yet any such well-defined school of 
philosophy. Again, even the special technical terms of the later 
Vedanta philosophy had not yet come into being. Visnu as 
the supreme deity is called the knower, prosperity, truth, and 
bliss, but is not explained as being of the nature of spirit (con¬ 
sciousness, cit); much less does the appellation ‘being, cognition 
and bliss’ ( saccidananda ) appear yet. 12 

Thus even in the most philosophical portions of the Maha¬ 
bharata, neither is the name of Vedanta school listed, nor is the 
special vocabulary of the Vedanta philosophy of later centuries 
employed, so it is probable that no Vedanta school as such had 
yet come into existence. 

Of course, to argue the non-existence of a thing simply because 
of the absence of extant records is a very dangerous procedure, 
but in this case the fact that there are no accounts of it in that 
vast epic poem, which is a gigantic encyclopedia in itself, may be 
thought to be proof strong enough. However, as we have 
already mentioned, followers of the “Aranyakas of the Veda” 
were regarded as one group, and since they were referred to as 
“men of wide knowledge who specialize in the Vedanta” (Vedan- 
tani$tha bahusruta), 13 the Aranyakas and Upanisads in the Vedic 
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canon were specially looked upon as important at the time, and 
there perhaps were men who were engaged in commenting on 
and learnedly studying these works. They would not, however, 
have gone outside the area of interpreting passages of the sacred 
texts and making comparative studies, and had not, I imagine, 
come to formulate a philosophical system as yet. Quite distinct 
from any such interpretative standpoint were the philosophers 
of the epic poems, who rather synthesized popular religious 
works preaching adoration of the gods Visnu and Siva, the 
monism of the Upanisads, theories of Samkhya and methods of 
religious training of Yoga, and continued to express freely their 
own particular original philosophical thoughts. 

Further, even concerning the Brahmana portion of the 
Vedas, it seems that the same kind of interpretative and 
scholarly investigation was being carried out actively at that time, 
and the fact is on record that there were such scholars who were 
engaged in such studies at that time. 14 Moreover, not even the 
Mimamsa school is mentioned in the works, and no example 
can be found of the word Nyaya used in the sense of the learning 
of this school. 15 

As against the Mahcibliarata, a conventional and popular poem 
in clear and simple verse, the Ramayana is an epic poem composed 
with rhetorical flourishes in elegant and beautiful style, and should 
be recognized as the forerunner of pure literature of later centu¬ 
ries. The popular edition which exists now is composed of 
24,000 verses. Traditionally it is regarded as the work of the 
poet Valmiki, but not all of it was composed by the pen of one 
poet. It is however generally assumed that its present form 
was completed from around the 3rd century B.c. to the 2nd 
century a.d. Its contents are concerned with Rama, the son of 
King Dasaratha, whose capital was in Ayodhya; in order to avoid 
an internal split within the court, Rama retired to meditate in 
the forest, accompanied by his wife Sita and his younger brother 
Laksmana. The evil king Ravana snatched away Sita and 
returned with her to his stronghold, the island of Lanka. With 
the help of the monkey leader Hanumanat the head of a monkey 
army, Rama was able to rescue her by attacking Lanka and 
killing Ravana, after which they returned home and he ascended 
the throne—such are some of the vicissitudes related by the epic. 
This epic poem, insofar as it is a pure literary work, does not 
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in the strict sense seek to present philosophical arguments, and 
so it has been accepted generally that it has no connection with 
the philosophy of Vedanta or of the Sarnkhya school or with the 
philosophical doctrines of the Yoga. 16 The “speakers about 
Brahman” (brahma-vadiri) who appear in the Rdmdyana are not 
meant to be students of Vedanta but scholars who were com¬ 
mentators on the Vedas. 17 

In this work, however, the hero Rama is so highly respected 
and worshipped, that he comes to be elevated from the position 
of a hero to that of the presiding deity. And when we examine 
it carefully, we find among the words referring to Rama himself 
not a few expressions of Vedantic philosophy. For example, 
Brahma says to Rama: “The entire world is your body” ( jagat 
sarvam sariram re), 18 and also says “You are the past and the 
future.” (tvarii bhfito bhavyah ). 19 The former is an idea 
emphaiszed in particular by Ramanuja in later centuries. The 
latter appeared in the later period of the ancient Rg-Veda, and 
has long been characteristic of the Vedantic philosophy. 20 Again, 
Rama himself is called “he who knows Atman” ( viditatman ). 21 

Accordingly the purely literary composers of that time who 
fashioned the epic poem Rdmdyana , had also embraced a 
Vedantic concept of the absolute deity they worshipped and whose 
followers they had come to be. And ideas of this kind would 
also have held sway over the masses of the time. 


Notes 

1. Hopkins; GEI. p. 389: Winternitz: HIL. vol. I, pp. 465, 475; Hopkins, 
ERE., article on the Mahdbharata. 

2. R. Garbe : Die Bhagavadgita , Einleitung. F. O. Schrader, and A. 
Hillebrandt also agree to the theory of Garbe. Cf. Winternitz : HIL . 
vol. I, p. 436, n. 2. 

3. Since the original name of the Bhagavad-gitd was “The Bhagavadgita 
Upanisadah,” in a certain sense it itself claimed authority as an Upanisad. 

4. Hakuju Ui, “ Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu, ” vol. I, pp. 170-171, “ Indo 
Tetsugaku Ship pp. 200-202. 

5. In the Buddha-carita , written by Asvaghosa, it is stated that Arada 
Kalama, when he was asked his teaching by the Buddha after the latter 
became a religious renunciant taught a kind of Sarpkhya theory, and as its 
contents are practically the sameas those taught in Part 12 of the Mahdbharata^ 
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Asvaghosa may have attributed this theory to Alacja Kaiama in the light of these 
verses in the Mahabharata (O. Strauss : Zur Geschichte des Sarpkhya, WZKM. 
1913, S. 257-275; Hopkins : Notes on the Sverasvatara, the Buddha-carita, 
1901, pp. 387-388). Since Asvaghosa was a contemporary 
of King Kaniska (c. 100-150 a.d.), we should probably take it that this Sarp- 
khya-yoga theory came into existence in the First Century a.d., or even 
before that. Further, this passage in the Buddha-carita is related by the 
"Hongyd jukkyo" word for word in the same way in the same place, and the 
Kako Genzai Inga kyo" also mentions a theory practically the same as 
that in the Buddha-carita. Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku shi, p. 202). 

6. MBh. XII. 194, 248 f, III. 210-213. Cf. Hakuju Ui, “ Indo Tetsugaku 
shi, p. 205. 

7. Winternitz : HIL. Vol. I, p. 380. 

8. Cf. Hopkins : GEI, pp. 93-94; Carpenter : Theism in Mediaeval 
India y p. 177, n. 2, and Part I, Sec. 1, Chapter 3 of the present work. 

9. MBh. XII. 351 (349). 1 fF., 64 flf. : Hopkins : GEI. pp. 96-97; P. 
Deussen : Vier Philosophische Texte aus dem Mahabharata, pp. 849, 855. 

10. However, in MBh. XII. 351 (349).64, it has become only Veda. 

11. It is traditionally dated that certain persons called him Pracina- 
garbha. 

12. Hopkins : Epic Mythology, p. 208. 

13. MBh. XIII. 69, 20. Hopkins, GEI. p. 94. 

14. MBh. XII.19, 22, refers to purvalastravidah , saying of him ; kriyasu 
iiiratd nit yam dane yajhe ca karmani. 

15. Hopkins : GEI p. 94. 

16. Charles Schobel : “Le Ramayana du point de vue religieus, philos- 
ophique et moral.” Annales du Musee Guimet , tome treizieme. 

17. e.g., Ramayana 1.12.5 (ed. NSP.>—“interpretes du Veda” (Roussel). 

18. Ramayana (Publicato per G. Gorresio), VI.102, 26. 

19. Ibid. VI.102, 13. 

20. Part II, Chapter 1, Sect. 5, Item 2, of the present work, and 
Madhyamaka-h rdaya. 8.4. 

21. Ramayana (Publicato per G. Gorresio), 1.46.13; III.77> 27; VI, 9.9. 


SECTION III I VEDANTA THOUGHT IN THE DHARMASASTRAS 

In India from early times a great number of law books were 
composed. They lay down, from a Brahmanical standpoint, 
structures, customs and daily activities of society, concentrating 
on such problems as the systems of four castes and the four 
stages of life ( asrama ). At first they were written in the com¬ 
paratively concise siitra style and their contents also were brief 
and simple, but later on elaborate law books containing also 
civil and criminal law were produced. These were compiled 
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and edited by the priestly Brahmins and the outlook of Brahman¬ 
ism is clear in them. Among the Buddhist texts the Vinaya - 
Pitaka, which is one of the Tripitakas, should be classed as a 
kind of law book, but this is a legal work applicable only to the 
order of monks and not to society at large, whereas the law books 
edited by the Brahmins purport to be rules and regulations for 
society in general, and are completely different in significance 
from the Vinaya-Pitaka. These law books compiled by the 
Brahmins have been highly regarded as most valuable sources 
for information about social conditions in ancient India, though 
on the other hand some scholars assert that they are simply 
Utopias composed by Brahmins of the priestly class, remote 
from actual conditions of society in ancient India. 1 Thorough¬ 
going investigation would be needed to clarify the historical and 
social significance of the Brahmanical law books, but I shall not 
now enter into this problem. All I would say is, that since 
these law books are works by the Brahmins , they are valuable 
sources for information about their thought. It is needless to 
say that Vedanta thought expounded in them rates highly as 
revealing an aspect of the history of Vedanta philosophy. 

Among the ancient law books, it is specially in t\\z Apastamba- 
Dharmasutra that Vedanta thought appears. This work has 
been considered as one section of the Kalpasutra belonging to 
the Apastamba school, a Black Yajurveda school in southern 
India, and it is one of the oldest extant lawbooks. In 1.8.22and 
23 of this work, Vedantic ideas are explained, particularly in the 
section called the “ Adhyatmapatala ”, on which there exists a 
commentary ascribed to Sankara called the “ Adhyatmapatala- 
vivarana ”, which has been published. 2 In presenting the follow¬ 
ing translation I follow this commentary. 

The authenticity of the commentary has been called into question.3 But 
in its quotations it restricts itself almost entirely to the ancient Upanisads , 
and its literary style resembles that of Sankara. Moreover as a commentary 
it is far more accurate than the Ujjvald Vrtti of Haradatta, which is a 
commentary on the entire Apastamba-Dharmasutra *, and since also it is 
apparent that its author was versed in Vedic Sanskrit, it may well be by 
Sankara. Even if it is not an authentic work by him, I would think that it 
may be put in the same category—it must, in other words, have been 
written by a scholar of learning and education similar to Sankara at a 
period not too far from his. 
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Apastamba-Dharmasutra 1.8.22. 

1. One should practise the yoga 3 concerning atman, which 
accords with reason and does not distract the mind. 0 

2. There is no higher [goal] than the attainment of atman. 

3. In order [to attain to] that atman, we shall quote those 
sacred stanzas 7 which teach the attainment of atman. 

4. All living creatures are the castle of that (atman) which 
dwells in hiding-places, uninjured and spotless. Those who 
worship 8 the [atman] which is immovable, abiding in the 
movable [phenomenal world], become immortal. 

5. Abandoning everything which is called the object [of the 
senses] in this world, a wise man should worship that 
[atman] which dwells in hiding-places. 

6. If one says without attaining atman within himself, “I wish 
to look for the place [as a clue to] cognizing that good 
(atman) within the other things.” [the teacher tells him], 
“Serve this advantageous one (hita) who is great, whose 
body is luminous, and who is the lord kept in everything, 
and not the disadvantageous (aliita) without being desirous 
[of the pleasure of the external world]. 

7. He, who is the eternal one in all beings, wise, immortal, 
constant, devoid of parts, soundless, bodiless, touchless, 
great and pure, is all and is the supreme goal. He is the 
center [of all]. He is the city intersected with many 
streets. 9 

8. He, who worships it (=the atman), who always practises 
the life of the religious mendicant (prddhva) 10 everywhere, 
and who sees [atman], which is difficult to see and subtle, 
with his mind under control, will rejoice in the heaven. 

Apastamba-Dharmasutra 1.8.23. 

1. The wise man who sees all beings within himself, who does 
not become deluded while pondering, and who sees himself 
within all beings, is truly a “Knower of Brahman” 11 and 
shines forth in the uppermost world of the heaven. 12 

2. He who is subtler than the thread of the lotus-fibre, keeps 
on covering all, who is larger than the earth, constant and 
persists to contain all, is the supreme one, divides himself, 
different from the knowledge of this world which is iden¬ 
tical with the object to be perceived by the senses. All 
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bodies spring from him. He is the root [of the world]. 
He is eternal and constant. 

3. But the destruction of faults results from the yoga here in this 
existence. Having, eliminated [the faults] which destroy the 
creatures, the learned one arrives at peace ( kfema)■ 

4. Now we shall enumerate the faults which destroy the 
creatures. 

5. [They are] anger, exultation, wrath, covetousness, delusion, 
hypocrisy, violence, falsehood, gluttony, slander, envy, lust, 
secret hatred, neglect to control the senses, and neglect to 
concentrate the mind. The destruction of these [faults] 
takes place through the means of yoga. 

6. Non-anger, non-exultation, non-wrath, non-covetousness, 

non-delusion, non-hypocrisy, non-violence, truthful words, 
moderate eating, non-slander, non-envy, the distribution 
of property, alms-giving, uprightness, kindness, tranquility 
of the mind, control of the senses, peace [with all beings], 
concentration of the mind, noble conduct [becoming an 
Aryan], warm feelings, contentedness—these are [the 

virtues] which must necessarily be observed throughout all 
of the [four] stages of life. 13 He who puts them into 
practice according to the rules becomes one who goes 
everywhere. 

In the above, sutras 22.4-23.3 are quotations from works of 
authorities prior to the Apastamba-Dharmasutra. As the com¬ 
mentator says, they may be citations from some Up an ifads 
composed before that time, but not found in any extant Upani- 
sads. But the following are very much like the Kathaka- 
Upaid fad : 


Ap. Dh. S. 


Kathaka-Up. 


22.4, ahanyamana na hanyate hanyamane sarire (II, 18) 
nay am hanti na hanyate (II, 19). {cf Chand. 
Up. VIII, 10, 4: Bhag. G. II, 19, 20; 

4, & 5, guhasaya e$a sarvefu bhutefu gudhatma (III, 12); 

(= dtman) guham pravifta (III, 1); guluun pravisya 
(VI, 6; l).eko devah sarvabhide.fu gudhah, 
Svet. Up. (VI, II) 
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4, temrtah 

[bhavati] 

5, kavi ( = kran - 
tadarsin , medha- 
vin, Sankara) 
(& 23, 1) 

6, tejaskdya 


6, sarvatra nihi- 
taiji 

6, mahcintam ... 
sarvatra nihitatp 

7, HiVyo vipascid 
amrto dhruvah. 


amrtds te bhavanti (VI, 9). amrtatvarp ca 
gacc/iati (VI, 8). 

amrto bhavati (VI, 15). amrtatvam eti (VI, 16). 
kavi (=medhavin, Sankara ) (III, 14). 


tarn eva bhdntam ami bhdti sarvam tasya 
bhdsd sarvaiji idam vibhati (V, 15). cf. 
Mund. Up, II, 2, 110; Svet, Up. VI, 14. 

(cf. the simile of sparks in the Up.) 
viddhi tvarp etan nihitam guhaydm (I, 14). 
sarvabhutdntardtman (V, 10) 
mahdntam vibhum (II, 20). 


na jdyate mriyate va vipascin nayaifi kutas 
cin na babhuva kascit / 
ajo mityah sasvato 'yaw purano...( II, 18) 

7, anahgo 'sabdo asabdam asparsam arupam avyayam tathd 
'sariro 'sparsas 'rasam (III, 15). 

ca. 

7 9 sa sarvatp ka$tha sa para gatih (III, 11). paramd gati 
paramci kdftha. (VI, 10). 

8, durdarsani na hi suvijheyam anur e$a dharmah (I, 21). 

nipunam. durdarsani gudham anupravi$tam guhdhitam 

(II, 12). 

(According to Jacob’s Concordance the 
word durdarsa is used only in the Kathaka - 
Up.) 

8, modeta vUtape modate svargaloke (I, 12; 18). 

23.1, nakapr$the brahmaloke mahiyate (III, 16). 

virdjati. 

2, aniydn bisor anor aniyan mahato mahiyan atma (II, 20). 
nayci... varfiyarps 
ca prthivyah ... 

Some of the words, expressions, ideas and so on in the Adhyatmapatala 
are also common to other Upanisads , but as shown above, those identical 
or similar to the Kathaka-Upcmi§cid are overwhelmingly conspicuous, in 
nearly every sutra of the Adhyatmapatala. It is moreover specially to be noted 
that the Adhyatmapatala according to its opening and closing satras, aims 
to teach the yoga concerning at man (adhyatmikayoga), and Kathaka- Upanisad 
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11.12 teaches that one should realize the state of final release by means of the 
yoga concerning atman (adhyatmayoga ). According to Jacob’s concordance, 
this technical term is used only in this passage of the Kdthaka- Up a nifad, 
of all the Upani$ads with which he dealt. From the above facts we must 
concede a remarkable resemblance between the Adhyatmapatala and the 
Kathaka-Upanisad. This may lead us to the following conclusion : 

As already discussed,the Kathaka-Upanisad was composed during the 
period 350-300 b.c. by one or more of the new poet-thinkers who had a 
different standpoint from that of the ancient Vedic theologians, and in the 
same stream of thought were composed other Upanifads remarkably like the 
Kathaka-Upanisad. At present these are not extant, but a very limited 
portion of them has been transmitted, as quotations, in the Adhyatmapatala 
of the Apastamba-Dharmasutra. Since the composition of these Upanifads 
may have been around the same time as the Kathaka-Upanisad, the date of the 
Adhyatmapatala would be at the earliest 300-250 b.c. The date of the present 
form of the Apastamba-Dharmasutra can be neither earlier than that, nor 
very much later. 

So far it has generally been accepted on the basis of George Buhler’s 15 
study that the Apastamba-Dharmasutra was composed in the 4th or 5th 
century b.c. His grounds were as follows : Since the style and use of words 
in the Apastamba-Dharmasutra display archaic forms not in accordance with 
the rules of Panini’s grammar, either the author did not know the Panini 
grammar (about 350 b.c.) or he knew it but did not think it important. The 
archaic forms of the book are not deliberate, for the irregularities in this text 
are peculiar to itself alone, and cannot be found elsewhere. The Apastamba- 
Dharmasutra (I.2.5.4 et seq.) calls the famous Svetaketu, who appears in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana and the Chandogya-Upanisad , a “man of latter days” 
(avara ), so it should have been written in a period not too remote from that 
of this Old Upanifad. Therefore (concluded Biihler) we may say that the work 
belongs to the 5th or 4th century b.c. 

However these grounds as they stand are weak and flimsy. The fact 
that the text does not agree with the grammatical rules of Panini does not 
permit the inference that it was composed prior to Panini. In view of the 
very nature of sutra works, special usages are to be expected in them. But 
since it can be taken that by the time of Patanjali (about 150 b.c.), Panini’s 
grammar was relied upon and in general use among scholars, it may be well 
to judge that this work came into existence prior to that date Again, there 
is no necessity to suppose that because Svetaketu is called a “man of latter 
days”, the date of the Apastamba-Dharmasutra is close to that of the Chan - 
dogya Upanisad. Panini clearly states that there are two kinds of Brdhmanas , 
those of ancient date and those which are new.* 6 Katyayana (about 250 b.c.) 
regards as a “man of latter days” the famous Yajnavalkya who appears in 
both the Brdhmanas and the Upanisads and calls him his “contemporary” 
(julyakala). 17 For these reasons it is possible to think that there is a gap of 
several centuries between the Apastamba-Dharmasutra and Svetaketu, even 
though the sutra calls him a “man of latter days”. Therefore it is not at all 
unreasonable to suppose that the Dharmasutra assumed its present form in 
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300-250 B.c. (or even later than that).* 8 But since there seem to be also a 
great number of old elements in this work, handed down and written before 
that time but put together finally only in this period, further investigation 
is required. 

The Adhyatmapatala is systematically arranged. In the first 
two sutras it gives an outline of religious practice; next it quotes 
passages from the Upani$ads which expound atman , and it con¬ 
cludes by listing various virtues as a regimen for practice. In 
Vedic texts various virtues are taught here and there, but we do 
not find vices and virtues systematically contrasted with each 
other as they are here. So that even in his listing of the virtues 
we can observe a systematic attitude on the part of the editor 
of the law book... 

Again, the Upanisadic passages quoted in the Adhyatmapatala 
are not strung together causally, but are all of them concerned 
with clarification of the nature of atman. Even the Kathaka- 
Upanisad which perhaps was composed in the same period as 
these passages and is also closely connected with, comprises not 
only this kind of symbolic explanation of the nature of atman 
but has also various extraneous arguments and not a few some¬ 
what obscure allegorical expressions. This tendency is notable 
especially in the ancient Upanisads. But the Adhyatmapatala 
selects and quotes only passages which explain clearly and 
directly what atman is. Accordingly we can infer a special 
attitude or standpoint of the editor from his method of using 
quotations. He is selective in regard to the Upanisadic texts, 
and this attitude or standpoint can perhaps be said to be Vedantic . 
The Apastamba-Dharmasutra nowhere refers to any Vedanta 
school, nor was the author himself probably conscious of the 
fact that such a standpoint is Vedantic. But we can recognize 
in it the first shoots of the Vedanta. 

Since this Adhyatmapatala explains clearly the nature ot 
atman , it is regarded as important in later Vedanta , so much so 
that it is quoted in their commentaries on the Brahmasutra by 
both Sankara and Ramanuja, 19 and, as we have already pointed 
out, there is even a commentary ascribed to Sankara. 

As for the thought of the Adhyatmapatala , it is on major points 
almost the same as that of the Kathaka-Upani$ad. Atman is 
the essence of all, including not only the human but all varieties 
of the living being. It is the greatest and at the same time the 
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smallest, hidden in the innermost recess in all individual selves. 
The fact that all living beings, that is to say, individual selves, 
are called “walled city” (pur-pura) specially reminds us of 
Ramanuja’s philosophy, according to which all spiritual beings 
and the material world constitute the “body” of the Absolute. 
Atman as the Absolute is also said by the Adhyatmapatala to • 
be ‘'good”, “eternal”, “constant”, “great”, “pure”, “immortal”, 
intelligent”, “spotless”, “supreme”, “root”, “scatheless”, 
auspicious” “lord” and so on. These attributes are used, in 
the other Upanisads as well and are not to be regarded as peculiar 
to the Adhyatmapatala. 

As to religious practice, it teaches the yoga of meditating on 
and worshipping atman . It calls the state of final release “peace” 

( k$ema ). It clearly allows that final release is attained in the 
present existence. On the other hand, expressions such as 

.rejoice in heaven” and “The wise man...shines 

forth in the highest world of heaven” point to the notion that 
complete release is attained in heaven after death. The Upani- 
sadic passages quoted in the Adhyatmapatala are chiefly concerned 
with the life of the wandering mendicant, but at the end of the 
section it lays down that one ought to practise the yoga of medi¬ 
tation on atman throughout all the four stages of life, i.e. student, 
householder, forest-dweller and wandering mendicant. Thus 
in regard to the problem which engaged the attention of later 
centuries: should one who meditates on atman become a wander¬ 
ing mendicant or is he permitted to lead the life of a householder, 
the author of the Apastamba-Dharmasutra does not definitely 
come down on one side or the other. He must have thought 
that every member of the Aryan society should practise the above 
virtues. 


Why, one may ask, did the author of the Apastamba-Dharma¬ 
sutra compose an Adhyatmapatala of this kind ? It occurs in 
the course of an account of expiations for transgressions in 
general, and the author’s intention is to enjoin knowledge of 
atman as the best means by which to purify the mind of those 
who have committed the various sins. 20 It is therefore clear 
that in the Brahmin society of that time the knowledge of atman 
was considered capable of purifying the mind. It is to be noticed 
here that this Vedantic thought is put forward here as the view 
of the author himself and not merely as a possible view. Even 
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by this time, Vedantic thought had already become a philosophy 
of the Brahmins . 

Among the Dharmasutras in prose it is only the Apastamba- 
Dharmasutra that sets forth Vedantic thought. As for the 
Mimamsa , it is referred to in various Dharmasutras. In 
Vasifthadharmasutra III.20 and Baudhdyanadharmasutra 1.1.8 a 
“Mimdupsaka ” is mentioned together with “one who knows the 
Ahgas ” and “one who recites the works on the sacred law”. 21 
The Apastamba-Dhannasutra uses the term Nyaya for the 
knowledge of the Karmamimdipsd , and follows the Mimdmsdsutra 
not merely in the use of the phrase “one who knows the Nyaya” 22 
but also in laying down the same rules. 23 Thus one can suppose 
that by this time, alongside the Vedantic tendencies the Karma - 
mimamsa was to some extent already established. 

In the Dharmasutras of early days nyaya and mimamsa were 
synonymous. But in later days law scholars distinguished 
between them. In the Ydjnavalkya-smrti (I, 3) nyaya, mimamsa 
and dharmasdstra were distinguished from each other. Accord¬ 
ing to the commentary Mitdkfard, nyaya means logic ( tarka - 
vidyd ), miipdmsd means ‘examination of Vedic passages ( Veda - 
vdkyavicdra ), and dharmasdstra is Mann and others,. So, when 
the Ydjnavalkya-smrti was composed, the examination of Vedic 
passages was regarded as an independent branch of learning, but 
Karmamimaipsa and the Vedanta philosophy were not yet distin¬ 
guished from each other. 

Cf. Mantra-brdhmandny adhitya kalpam mimdipsdm ca ydjhiko 
'dhitya vaktram padam smrtirp caicchikah / Vardha-grhya-sutra, 
GOS.18, 6. p.8. 

After the prose Dharmasutras we have to examine the Manava- 
dharmasdstra. It is conjectured that originally simple proverbial 
sayings in verse were collected, and edited into the present form 
of the text in the second or third century a.d. In the first and the 
last (twelfth) chapter, philosophical ideas are taught, but as 
scholars have pointed out, it is Vedanta philosophy which is mixed 
with Samkhya and influenced by Mahabharata XII. 24 For 
these reasons it should be studied in connection with the Samkhya 
philosophy and the philosophy of the Mahabharata, and I shall 
no consider it here. But in the Mdnava-dharmasdstra there 
are some references to the learning of the Upanisads 
and when and how it is to be done. I shall examine them 
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here since they give information about the transmission of the 
Upanisads. 

They call that Brahmin who initiates a pupil and teaches 
him the Veda together with the Kaipa and the Rahasyas , 
‘the teacher’ (of the latter). (11.140) 

A twice-born must learn the whole Veda together with the 
Rahasyas , performing the various austerities ( tapas ) and 
the vows prescribed by the Vedic rules. (11.165) 

He who learns the Rg-veda-samhitd three times with a 
concentrated mind or the Yajur-veda-samhitd or the 
Sdmaveda-samhitd together with the Rahasyas is freed from 
all sins. (XI.263) 

Since it can be taken that the ‘secret doctrine’ (rahasya) men¬ 
tioned here refers to the Upanisads or at least includes the 
Upanisads, the compiler of the Manava-dharmasastra holds 
that the Upanisads are to be learned together with the Samhitas. 
Thus the Upanisads are regarded as subordinate to the Vedas 
and have not yet come to be esteemed more highly than the 
Samhitas as they were by the later Vedanta thinkers. 

Thus the students studied the Veda (including the Upanisads) 
under the teacher. The Brahmins who taught them had families, 
wives and children, 25 and so were not wandering mendicants. 
On the other hand, it is laid down that those who study the 
Upanisads do not directly realize the teaching until, having 
completed their duties as householders, they have to renounce 
the world, meditate on dtman and focus their attention on the 
Upanisads. For example, the Manava-dharmasastra prescribes 
that the Brahmin who is a forest-dweller, having performed 
various religious observances (< dik$a ), should study the Upanisads 
( Aupani$adir atmasamsiddhaye srutih (abhyaset , Comm.). VI.29) 
“A twice-born man who, with concentrated mind, practises 
the ten-fold law and has paid his (three) debts, may, after 
learning the Vedanta according to the prescribed rule, 
become an ascetic ( samnyaset ).” (VI.94) 

Concerning the wandering medicant, it says: 

“He should always recite the sacred words (of the Vedas) 
regarding the sacrifice, the sacred words regarding the gods, 
and the sacred words regarding the dtman ( adhydtmika ) 
taught in the Vedanta ( Vedantabhihita ).” (VI.83) 

According to the Manava-dharmasastra , 26 only in the life of the 
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wandering mendicant is the quest for final release through the 
Upanisads possible, and one who has not yet fulfilled his duties 
as a householder (the ‘three debts’ i.e. study of the Veda, sacri¬ 
fices to the gods, and the bringing up of offspring) is strongly 
forbidden to entertain a desire for final release. 

“After he has paid the three debts, let him turn his mind 
towards final release. But he who seeks it without having 
paid (his debts) sinks downwards ( = goes to hell).” 
(VI.35) 

“Having studied the Veda according to the rules and having 
begotten sons according to the sacred law, and having 
performed the sacrifices according to his ability, he then 
may turn his mind towards final release ( mokfa ).” (VI. 36) 
“A twice-born man (dvija) who seeks final release without 
having studied the Veda, without having begotten sons, 
and without having performed the sacrifices, sinks down¬ 
wards.” (VI.37) 

He can become neither a forest-dweller nor a wandering 
medicant without passing through the stages of student and house¬ 
holder. And those stages have to be passed through in successive 
order (cf. VI.34). Therefore, although he studies the Upanisads 
when he is a boy or a youth, he realizes them after he becomes 
old and renounces the world. There may be something similar 
in the way modern man may in his old age quietly appreciate 
and relish the classical works he studied when he was a boy 
or a youth. 

Such a wandering mendicant had no definite place to live, but 
wandered about here and there, taking the shade of a tree 26 as 
his resting-place. There was as yet no idea of a group life in 
a great monastery. We must therefore conclude that when the 
Manava-dharmasdstra was current there had not yet come into 
existence anything like the later Vedanta school established in 
great monasteries and, in particular, studying devotedly the 
Upanisads alone. Moreover, the custom of renouncing the 
world directly without going through the life of a householder, 
which appeared in later centuries, was not socially admitted as 
yet. 

The social significance of the Vedantic thought which is seen 
in the Manava-dharmasastra can also be recognized in other 
law-books. For example in the Yajnavalkyasmrti, one of the 
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most important law-books of India, after the rules of the 
forest-dweller and wandering mendicant, a philosophical dis¬ 
cussion is appended. According to recent studies, the philos¬ 
ophical section is a later addition to this law-book, 27 but in the 
opinion of its compiler, philosophical speculation on atman 
is the concern of the wandering mendicant. So on this point 
it is in accord with the standpoint of the Mdnava-dharmasastra. 

As for the philosophy of the Yajhavalkyasmrti, it is in its 
contents Vedanta blended with Samkhya and Yoga. On this 
point as well it agrees with the Manava-dharmasastra. A detailed 
examination of this matter must await another occasion. But 
the statement in the text (III. 110) that the Aranyaka which 
Yajnavalkya obtained from the sun god, namely the Brhaddran- 
yaka Upani$ad, 2B is to be known, should be noted in the context 
of the history of early Vedanta philosophy. Furthermore, the 
text says that the atman , which abides like the steady flame of a 
lamp in the centre of the body, should be realized; if one has 
realized it, he will not be born again in this world (III. 109). The 
view of atman to be realized as an object as is set forth in the 
following, is typically a parinamavdda. 

“Just as sparks fly out from a heated lamp of iron, so do 
atmans (i.e. individual selves) indeed come forth from the 
(single) atman.” nihsaranti yatha loliapindat taptat spu - 

lihgakah sakasad dtmanas tadvad atmanah prabhavanti hi 
(III.67) 

This is a view of atman which is widely held in the Vedanta 
school in general as well as in the Upanisads. And it is just 
this view which the third chapter of the Mcmdiikyakarika and 
Sankara condemn and reject. 29 This portion in the Yajnaval- 
kyasmrti, which probably took shape later than the 4th century 
a.d., 30 reveals that such a view of atman was current among 
authors of the Dharmasastras of the time. 

A great number of law-books in addition to those mentioned 
above were written and are extant today, and the Vedantic thought 
which is frequently referred to in those texts will one day have 
to be examined. But the theory that one should practise both 
knowledge and action ( jhanakarma-samuccayavada ) can be 
pointed out as one of the characteristics of the Vedanta thought 
which appears through the law-books in general. This is the 
theory that to attain the Absolute Brahman, active religious 
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practices have to be combined with the knowledge which con¬ 
templates Brahman, neither of them being of itself sufficient to 
lead a man to final release. This is what Bhaskara emphasized 
later, in sharp contrast to Sankara’s thought which attaches 
importance to knowledge (jhana) only. But the tendency 
towards the former theory had already appeared in the law¬ 
books. 

“He who acts thus will become one with Brahman.” 

( Baudhayana-dharmasutra II.7.13.13) 31 
“Just as (neither) horses devoid of carts nor carts without 
horses (can carry any load), so are both austerity (tapas) 
and knowledge (indispensible) to the ascetics.” ( Hart - 
tasmrti VI. 10.10). 32 

“Just as the birds fly indeed with two wings, so does one 
attain the eternal Brahman by both knowledge and action 
C jnanakarmd ).” (Ibid. VII. 10.11) 

The similies given here are also used in the Brahmasutra 
III.4.26. 

Thus the law-books agree, in their thought, with the later 
Vedanta philosophy to a considerable extent, but the influence 
of law-books upon Vedanta is far greater in respect of the rules 
of practice and life. The way of the ascetic’s practice and life 
is discussed in Brahmasutra III.4 where the three commentators 
Sankara, Bhaskara and Ramanuja refer as its scriptural authority 
to the Gautama-dharmasutra, the Apastamba-dharmasutra , the 
Dak$asmrti , the Atrismrti and the Manava-dharmasastra . 33 

So it seems that it was rather in the field of regulations for the 
life of the practitioner that the law-books exerted their influence. 


Notes 


1. See such works as R. Fick, Die sociale Gliederungin nordostlichen , 
Indien zu Buddhas Zeit. Kiel, 1897 and T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India . 
London, 1902. 

2. It is also called the Adhyatmapatalabhd$ya. Minor Works of San- 
kardcarya , ed. by H. Raghunath Bhagavat (Poona, 1925), pp. 422-435. 
It is also published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

3. Belvalkar, Shree Gopal Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy , 
Pt. I, (Poona, 1929), p. 219. 

4. The Ujjvald Vxtti of Haradatta was composed in the 15th century or 
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about one hundred years earlier than that. Though not extant at present, 
a previous commentary on the Apastamba-Dharmasutra was also once in 
existence (G. Buhler, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II, Introduction, p. 
xlvii). There are not a few mistakes in Haradatta’s commentary on the 
Adhydtmapatala. For example, Haradatta reads idam id, ilia id, ilia loke 
(22,5) as idam idi, ha idi ha (Buhler, op. cit., p. 76, n. 5), and this is clearly a 
mistake and points to the fact that he is not familiar with Vedic usage. 
Sankara however interprets it correctly. Haradatta’s note on 22.6 is also 
unreasonable as Buhler says, whereas it can be interpreted without so much 
difficulty on the lines of Sankara’s interpretation. In regard to the eightfold 
vistapa Haradatta gives another unreasonable interpretation, based on 
folketymology. 

5. yogah—akrodhddayah (Sankara). 

6. nisedrika—nisedrayanti memo ’ntahsthaiji bahirvisayebhya iti naised - 
rikah krodhddayo dosah (Sankara). 

7. Sankara says that they are quoted from the Upanisads of other schools 
( sdkhdntaropanisadbhyah ). Haradatta says likewise that they are quoted 
from some Upanisads. 

8. anutisthanti—mamdtmeti sdiksdt pratipadyante (Sankara). But I 
have followed Buhler’s interpretation of the word as worship. 

9. vaibhajanaiji puram. I have followed Buhler’s translation based on 
Haradatta’s commentary. Sankara interprets it as “discriminating itself” 
(vivekah dtmanah). 

10. prddhvaip bandhanam dtmaikatvarasaprajhatdup sthirarji bdhyai$and- 
vydvrttariipdiji sarvasanuiydsalaksandm (Sankara). 

11. Brahma. This is a suggestive expression. See my Japanese transla¬ 
tion of Mdndukyakarikd IV, 85, the present work Vol. Ill Part 6. Cf. 
Chdnd. Up. IV. 1.7. 

12. nakaprftha. In India it has been thought from the time of the 
Rgveda that the entire universe is spherical in shape, so it probably points to 
the highest place of this sphere. 

13. samayapaddniti / samayasthandnity etat / avasydnu$theydnity arthah / 
(Sankara). 

14. Cf. the present work Vol. I, Part I, Chapter II, Section I, 1. 

15. G. Buhler, The Sacred Books of the East , Vol. II, Introduction, 
pp. xl-xliii. Cf. J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 3. 

16. Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (London, 
1859), p. 361. 

17. Max Muller, ibid, p. 363. 

18. According to Hopkins the Apastamba-Dharmasutra cannot have 
been in existence before the 2nd century b.c. As for the point that it does 
not obey Panini’s grammatical rules, he explains that Panini’s grammar chiefly 
lays down the usage of the Sanskrit of the North, whereas in the Andhra 
of the South-East coast ancient linguistic characteristics were preserved until 
later centuries (Rapson, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 249). 

19. Sankara ad Brahmasutra II, 1, 1 (Vol. I, p. 421); ad I, 1, 17 (Vol. I, 
p. 121. atmalabhan ndparatp vidyate — Ap. Dh. S. I, 8, 22, 2); Ramanuja ad 
Brahmasutra II, 1, 1 (p. 399). 
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20. G. Biihlcr, op. c/7., p. xxix. 

21. The Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XIV, pp. 20; 144. 

22. Ap. Dh. S. II, 4, S, 13. II. 6, 13, 14. Cf. G. Biihler, op. c/7., pp. 
xxvii-xxviii. 

23. According to Biihlcr, what is laid down in Mimarjtsasntra I, 3, 
3-4 is mentioned in Apastamba-Dhannasiitra I. 1, 14, 8-10. (Biihler, op. cit. 
pp. xxviii-xxix 

24. G. Biihler, Laws of Mann , Introduction, pp. lxxiv, cxiv-cxvii. 

25. Mann III, 70; 78. 

26. Ibid. VI, 26. 

27. H. Losch, Die Ydijha va Iky asm rti : Ein Beit rag znr Qnellenknnde des 
Indischen Rechts (Leipzig, 1927), p. 75 f. 

28. M. Winternitz. Geschichte der Indischen Litteratnr , Vol. Ill, p. 499. 

29. With regard to each of these passages, see my notes on Mdndhkya - 
karikd III, 15 and the present work Vol. II, Part III, Section 5. 

30. H. Losch, op. cit., Einleitung, p. xiv-xvii. 

31. evam near an brahmabhnydya kalpate / 

32. yathdsvd rathahinas ca rathds casvair vind yatha \ 
evaip tapas ca vidyd ca nbhdv api tapasvinah // 
dvdbhydm eva hi pakfdbhydip yatha vai paksinaip gatih / 
tathaiva jhdnakannabhydm prdpyate brahma sdsvatam // 

(Belvalkar, op. cit., pp. 168-169) 

33. Cf. the present work Vol. II, Part IV. 


SECTION IVI VEDANTA IN THE ARTHASASTRAS 

Alongside of the law books we must take up the Arthasastras 
for discussion. The Indian people of the ancient period thought 
that the three objects ( trivarga ) to be sought for by mankind are 
dharma (virtue), artha (wealth) and kama (love or sex). The 
Dharmasastras enjoin realization of order in human society 
whereas the Arthasastras teach the most efficient means to obtain 
wealth. The most important and representative example of the 
Arthasastras is the Kautiliya-Arthasastra traditionally ascribed to 
Kautilya (or, Canakya), who was the prime minister of Candra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya Dynasty. It is a guide book 
for the statesmen, concerned with politics, economics, diplomacy, 
conduct of life and so forth. It is a valuable source of informa¬ 
tion about the actual conditions of the ancient Indian society. 
Not the contents, are from the pen of Kautilya himself, but it is 
supposed that it assumed its present form perhaps in the 3rd 
century a.d . 1 

Since this work teaches chiefly the artifices and machinations 
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of politics with no discrimination among the various means to an 
end, it has frequently been compared to the II Principle by 
Machiavelli, and its central thinking is very utilitarian, realistic 
and materialistic. It seems that the author was deeply versed 
in the views of the Vaisesika philosophy, 2 so, its contents have 
almost no connection with the Vedanta philosophy. Let us, 
however, examine the text since there are in it very significant 
references to the social evaluation of the Upanisadic learning. 

The Kautiliya-Arthasastra in its first chapter ( vidydsamuddesa ). 3 
recognizes four sciences ( vidya) : (1) philosophy ( anvikfiki ), 

(2) theology ( Vedic learning, trayl ), (3) economics ( vdrtta ) 
and (4) jurisprudence ( dandaniti ). Among these sciences the 
first, philosophy, comprises the Sarpkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata 
(Samkhyam Yogo Lokayatam cety anvikfiki). A most interest¬ 
ing point is that it makes no reference to the two schools 
of Vaisesika and Nyaya. The later Nyaya school asserts that 
philosophy ( anvikfiki ) is nothing but the Nyaya itself. Never¬ 
theless these two schools are not referred to here. This may 
point to the fact that they had perhaps not yet been 
fully recognized as philosophic schools. Furthermore, neither 
the Mimarpsa nor the Vedanta schools are referred to. What 
is the reason ? It is an indubitable fact that by about the 3rd 
century a.d., when the Kautiliya-Arthasastra was compiled 
into its present form, these two schools were already in existence, 
but the fact that here they are not referred to indicates perhaps 
that the author of the Arthasastra did not recognize either of 
them as schools of philosophy. According to the Kautiliya- 
Arthasastra, the essence of philosophy is demonstration and 
investigation through reasoning (lietubhir anvikfamana...) 1 
and it would be difficult to admit that the Mimarpsa and the 
Vedanta are schools which engage in purely theoretical and 
philosophical speculation. Both schools regard the Veda as 
absolute and carry out philosophical speculation only in confor¬ 
mity with it. For this reason the Arthasastra classifies the two 
schools under Vedic study ( trayi ). 

If we look more closely at the historical facts, it is a new 
attitude that the author of the Arthasastra made philosophy an 
independent science. Some other thinkers did not accept 
independence of philosophy itself but regarded it as a special 
field of theology {trayi vartta dandanitis ceti Mdnavah / 
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trayiviseso hy anvik$ikiti / ). 6 The author of the Arthasdstra on the 
contrary gives the three sciences, Sdmkhya, Yoga and Lokd- 
yata , an independent academic status as philosophy, distinguish¬ 
ing them from theology. 

It is already seen in the old law books that philosophy may be 
distinguished from theology. For example, the Gautama - 
Dharmasutra (XI, 3) says, “[The king] should be fully instructed 
in the threefold Veda and in philosophy 5 ' 6 ( trayyam dnviksikydm 
cabhivinitah ). Accordingly, the tendency to regard philosophy 
as an independent science had already existed from ancient 
time, but it is probably the Kautiliya-Arthasdstra that particu¬ 
larly emphasized this point. In view of such facts it would seem 
reasonable that the Mimdmsa and the Vedanta schools which had 
a close relation with the Veda were included in theology ( Vedic 
learning). 

Therefore, even in this period one group of the Brahmin who 
followed the Upanisads continued ,to exist but the author of the 
Arthasdstra looked upon them not as philosophers but as a 
group of Vedic theologians engaged in logical speculation, since 
from the viewpoint of the author of the Arthasdstra they were 
still scholars of exegesis. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that neither Mimdipsa nor Vedanta is mentioned. 

The same evaluation is seen in the case of the Arthasdstra 
scholar, Kamandaki (6th century) 7 . He also thought that the 
sciences of the Mimdmsa and Vedanta could be included in the 
Vedic study (trayi). 8 Again the view 9 which postulates simply 
a fourfold science, i.e. philosophy, theology, economics and 
jurisprudence was accepted by the Yajnavalkyasmrti (I, 310) 
and the scholars of the Nyaya school. Further, as we shall 
mention later, 10 this putting of the Vedanta school under Vedic 
study was also inherited by the Nyaya school. Thus the method 
of classifying sciences in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra was a model 
for a long time whose authority weighed on later scholars, by 
whom also UpanUadic study was not accepted as an independent 
philosophy. 

Incidentally the fact that the author of the Arthasdstra dismissed 
Veddntic study as a kind of Vedic theology, shows that it was 
outside his interests. His main concern was with the means 
by which to strengthen his country and to increase power. It is 
natural that the kings, politicians, and worldly Brahmins who 
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were their advisors, completely unscrupulous in the means they 
employed to gain their ends, familiar with every possible form of 
tactics, kept themselves well away from the Vedanta philosophy. 

The Kaniasastras 11 also are exactly the same in disregarding 
Vedantic thought. It has frequently been pointed out that the 
Kdmasutra (4th century a.d.), the oldest extant text of this kind, 
is similar to the Kautiliya-Arthasastra in its construction and 
way of expression. Its author affirms that in order to enjoy 
sexual pleasure one may violate the moral codes and go so far 
as to break the law. He asserts that the science of kama can be 
established as those of dharma , art ha and moksa can be. So it 
cannot be supposed that he totally rejects the Vedanta which 
teaches mok?a. However, his concern was perhaps completely 
apart from the mentality of the Vedantic seekers. He was 
writing for city-dwellers (; ndgaraka ), debauchees indulging in 
enjoyments in cities and widely separated from the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

From the above facts we could come to the following conclu¬ 
sion: until the period of the 3rd or 4th century a.d., the kings, 
and wealthy merchants of large cities were absorbed in aggressive 
warfare in order to increase their power over other countries or 
busy acquiring vast wealth and property or spending every 
night in sexual enjoyment and sumptuous banquets. These 
rulers and influential people of cities did not pay much attention 
to the Vedanta philosophy, and it was in a different social milieu 
that the Upanisads were being handed down and studied. 


Notes 

1. M. Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, Vol. Ill, p. 523. 

2. J. Jolly, Arthasdstrci of Kautilya (Lahore, 1923), Introduction, p. 25. 

3. Jacobi has already examined this passage (“Zur Fruhgeschichte der 
Indischen Philosophic”, Sitzungsberichte der Presussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin , 1911, p. 732 ff.) (=H. Jacobi : Kleine Schriften , 
Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner, 1970. pp. 547ff. 

4. J. Jolly, op. cit., p. 4. 

5. J. Jolly, op. cit. 9 p. 4. 

6. I have followed Jacobi, op. cit. 

1. According to the study undertaken by Formichi from the astrono¬ 
mical point of view, Kamandaki died at the same time as Varahamihira, who 
died in 587 a.d., or a little before that. Jacobi has confirmed the theory of 
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Formichi with the consideration of other data (cf. Jacobi, op. cit.). However, 
Winternitz, op. cit., p. 526 assigns to him the date 700-750 a.d. 

S. ahgdni Vedas catvdro Mimatpsa Nyayavistarah / 

dharmasastratp Puraitaip ca Trayidaip sarvatn ucyate // 

Cf. upangadvitayatp caitan Mimatpsa Nyayavistarah, Ahirbudlmyasaip - 
hita XII, 12. 

9. But A [ami VII, 43 distinguishes trayi vidyd from atmavidya. 

10. Cf. the present work Vol. I, this Chapter, Section, 6. 

11. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 540. 


SECTION V: WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE AND THEIR CONNECTION 

WITH VEDANTA 

Of the various fields of natural science in India, medicine was 
the one with the closest relations with philosophy. The incep¬ 
tion of medicine in India can be traced back to the Atharva Veda 
(and the Kausikasutra appended to it). The early art of medi¬ 
cine appearing therein is quite naive, being strongly coloured 
by magic, but it did take note of the ways of using medicinal 
herbs, and again a fair knowledge of the science of dissection is 
shown. Later on, during the period of the composition of the 
Briihmanas, the art of medicine was continuing a low develop¬ 
ment, but when the time came which saw the appearance of 
great cities along the banks of the Ganges, the science of medicine 
for the first time became an independent study in itself and seems 
to have made rapid advance. In particular, its development 
in the period of the Buddha (5th century b.c.) was remarkable, 
and the names of many noted doctors have been handed down in 
the Buddhist scriptures, the epic poems and elsewhere. Now 
medicine became more exact, with the field of the surgeon be¬ 
coming distinct from that of the physician. Today a good many 
of the medical treatises are extant, these books not being pure 
medicine like those of today, but dealing also with the education 
necessary for a doctor, even going into questions of philosophy 
and religion. Thus to throw light on the thought of the Indian 
doctors is an important matter for students of Indian thought 
generally. On this Professor Dasgupta 1 has already made some 
substantial contributions, but for our present investigation into 
early Vedanta philosophy we shall look carefully into the rela¬ 
tion of the Atman doctrine as it appears in one of the oldest 
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medical works, the Caraka-samhita, with Vedantic thought. 
Caraka-samhita is the name of one work of internal medicine. 
Atreya was a physician of the fifth century b.c., whose pupil 
Agnivesa wrote a medical work called Agnivesa-samhita ; this was 
later expanded by Caraka to make the work as it exists today. 2 
Caraka was a physician of Kashmir, a contemporary of King 
Kaniska, and his dates are perhaps 100-150 a.d. 3 

In the Caraka-samhita there are various sections on medicine, 
but logic is taught as one of the necessary qualifications of a 
doctor. As Dr. Hakuju Ui has already shown in his critical 
edition, translation (into Japanese) and study, 4 the work is a 
valuable source for early Indian logic. 

Furthermore, the book also contains valuable philosophical 
expositions, and it is here proposed to introduce and examine 
those parts specially relevant to Vedanta. The 11th century 
commentary by Cakradatta (or Cakrapanidatta, Cakrapani, 
Cakra) is the oldest still extant, and it has been referred to in 
making the present translation. 

The first chapter (prathama-adhyaya) of the fourth part 
( sarirasthana ) of the Caraka-samhita, after analysing and des¬ 
cribing the mental functions of the individual, 5 describes the 
existence of a purusa which should be called “the human being 
himself” or “the essence of the human being”, in the depths of 
the individual man {purusa), and the commentator interprets 
this as “Atman”. 

“The eternal purusa ( atman ) is without beginning; but the 
purusa (man) who is born by reason of a cause, is the reverse 
(i.e. has a beginning). 

“It is seen that what is (pure) being, without a cause, 6 is 
eternal; what arises from a cause is the reverse.” (IV.1.57) 
anadili puruso nityo viparitas tu hetujah // 
sad akaranavan nityam dr$tam hetujatn anyatlia // 

“It (pure being) cannot be grasped by being (in the pheno¬ 
menal world). 7 Eternality does not come from any 
being (in the phenomenal world). 

“It should be known that it is unevolved and unthinkable; 
the evolved is the reverse.” (IV. 1.58) 
tad eva bhavad agrahyam nityatvam na kutas cana / 
bhavat, jheyam tad avyaktam acintyam vyaktam anyatha // 
“The unevolved is Atman and is the individual self 
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(kfetrajiia), eternal, all-pervading and (immutable. That 
which differs from it is the evolved. Both of these will be 
further explained.” (IV. 1.59) 

avyaktam atma kfetrajiiah sdsvato vibhur avyayah / 
tasmdd y ad anyat tad vyaktam, vakfyate caparaip dvayam // 
“That which is perceived by the senses is the evolved and 
perceptible. Again, that which is different from it is the 
unevolved, grasped through indications (Jinga) and beyond 
the senses.” (IV. 1.60) 

vyaktani caindriyakam caiva grhyate tad yad indriyaih / 
ato ’nyat putiar avvaktani liiigagrdhvam atindriyam // 
Therefore the Atman conceived by Caraka should be said to be 
the essence of human beings. Neither is it grounded on any 
other principle nor is it limited by time; it is eternal, all-pervad¬ 
ing, and immutable, and it should be called pure being ( sat ). 
Accordingly it transcends the phenomenal world and cannot be 
understood conceptually, nor perceived by the senses. So the 
Atman conceived by him accords with the Atman taught in the 
Upanisads and Vedanta philosophy. However his Atman is 
ever the individual self ( kfetrajiia ), its existence being known by 
inference from indications ( lihga ). What are these special 
indications of Atman ? Caraka explains as follows : 

“Desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, effort, intelligence, 
firmness, intellect, memory, “I”-consciousness, are the 
indications of the supreme self.” (IV. 1.70) 
iccha dvesah sukhani duhkliani prayatnas cetand dhrtih / 8 
buddhih smrtir ahaiikdro lingdni paramatmanah 11 
“These indications are perceived as belonging to one living 
but not to one dead. Therefore have the great sages said 
that (these are) the indications of Atman”. (IV. 1.71) 
yasmat samupalabhyante lingbny etani jivatali / 
na mrtasydtmalihgani tasmdd ahur maharsayah 11 
“Truly when Atman is gone, the body, an empty house 
without intelligence, is said to be resolved into the five 
elements (of which it consists), since (it) is not different 
from the five elements.” (IV. 1, 72) 
sari ram hi gate tasmin sunydgaram acetanam / 
pancabhutdvisesatvat pancatvani gatam ucyate // 

“Though non-conscious, the mind has actions with the 
supreme {para) as its prompter. It is taught that when this 
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all-pervading (Atman) is connected with the mind, actions 

belong to it.” (IV. 1.73) 

acetanam kriydvac ca manas cetayitd parah / 

yuktasya manasa tasya nirdisyante vibho/i kriyah // 

“And since Atman is conscious, it is called an agent (kartr). 
And because it is not consciousness, the mind, though 
having actions, is not (so) called.” (IV. 1.74) 

“The living beings by their own self (Atman) lead their own 
self (Atman) by the vital airs into all the wombs (man, 
cow, elephant etc.), for there is no other (such as some 
Lord) 9 who is the controller of this (living being). (IV. 1.75) 
yathdsvendtmandtmanam nayati sarvayonisu / 
prdnais taut ray ate pram na hy anyo 1 sty asya tantrakali // 
As we see, the Atman which Caraka is teaching is an individual 
at the centre of each individual existence. And it is identical 
with the Atman taught by the Vaisesika school. 10 The Vaise$ika- 
sutras were compiled around 50-100 a.d. 11 , but since its doctrines 
would have been established long before that, Caraka would 
probably have adopted them into his own system. 

Then this Atman doctrine was adopted not only by Sabaras- 
vamin of the later Mimamsa school, but Sankara also adopted it 
as it stood, and it formed Sankara’s theory of the individual 
self. 12 However, Sankara, taking this Atman as the individual 
self (Jiva) as in Vaisesika philosophy, thought that the supreme 
self was essentially opposed to it, while Caraka called the indi¬ 
vidual self in itself the supreme (para) and the supreme self 
(paramdtman). Accordingly, on this point the standpoint of 
Caraka coincides with the Vaisesika theory, and is exactly the 
opposite of the view of Sankara. The coincidence of the Atman 
theory of Caraka with the Vedanta philosophy is in only an 
extremely limited area. However on the problem of liberation, 
he emphasized union with Brahman and expresses views similar 
to Vedanta. 

“At the time of this renunciation of the last (karma), all 
sensibility becomes altogether free from representation, 
knowledge and cognitions, and ceases altogether to act.” 
(IV. 1.152) 

tasmims caramasamnydse s amid ah sarvavedanah / 
asamjnajhanavijhdnanivrttini yanty as e sat ah // 

“Then the Atman of living beings which has become 
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Brahman is not perceived, and having quitted all states, 
there is no mark of it.” (IV. 1.153) 
atah parani brahmabhuto bhutatma nopalabhyate / 
nilisrtah sarvabhavebhyas cihnarji yasya na vidyate // 

“And the person who knows Brahman goes toward it. 

An ignorant man cannot know it.” 

gatir brahmavidani catra najnas taj jnatum arhati / 

Again in another passage this is said : 

“Liberation is cessation. It is the supreme. It is tranquillity. 
It is the imperishable. It is Brahman. It is final release. 
Now we explain the path to be followed by seekers after 
release.” 13 nivrttir apavargah tat param prasantani tat tad 
aksaratp tad brahma sa mokfah / 
tatra mwnuk$unam udayanani vydkhydsydmah . // 

Then it goes on to give directions for those who seek liberation, 
but these do not differ greatly from those generally accepted in 
India for religious renunciates. 

From what we have seen of this doctrine of liberation, there 
are places where it is like Vaisesika ideas on the subject, but in 
vocabulary, expression and so on the affinity with Upanisadic or 
Vedantic doctrine is marked. It has however a very different 
flavour from the doctrine of liberation as enjoying the absolute 
bliss and happiness of Brahman as taught by one section in 
early Vedanta, or from the Vedantic liberation as taught by 
Hindu religious sects. Caraka’s ideas on philosophy can be 
taken to have been based on his own medical experience, with 
which he combined Samkhya and Vaisesika philosophy, and 
furthermore on the subject of liberation also adopted Vedantic 
ideas. 

But he did not do more than adopt and accept some Vedantic 
ideas and expressions which however do not form the essential 
part of his thought. What he made the goal was human happiness, 
and for human beings physical health was very important, also 
spiritual peace and a trustworthy and moral role in society. 
These things together would, he believed, promote human happi¬ 
ness. 14 His intellectual tendency is this-worldly—hedonism in 
the good sense of the word. Thus the life of a wandering renun- 
ciate, who rejects all empirical pleasures and meditates on 
Brahman, he did not altogether recommend. Probably he simply 
recognized that the enunciate’s life was just one of the good ways 
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of life which a man might lead. Thus Vedanta philosophy is 
not an important element in the structure of his thought, but the 
fact that he did include it may be taken as showing that in society 
at the time of Caraka, namely about the second century a.d., 
this way of thinking was fairly wide-spread. 15 

An immense number of medical works were composed after 
Caraka, but the investigation of these will have to be postponed 
to some other occasion. Related to medicine was a kind of 
alchemy which studied drugs and sought to make an elixir of 
life, using mercury. This was called the “mercury school” 
( Rasesvara-darsana ). 10 A good number of their works are 
extant and have been published. A clear reflection of Vedanta 
ideas can be found in them, but these texts are not merely difficult 
to get hold of but their dates of authorship are unclear, and as 
it is, thus difficult to decide whether they can be of significance 
in the study of early Vedanta, their consideration is omitted 
here. 

Works of mathematics, astronomy and astrology were pro¬ 
duced in profusion before the eighth century when Sankara 
lived, and some of them have survived to the present, and have 
been studied as texts in their own fields, quite apart from philo¬ 
sophical thought. There is in fact no essential relation with 
Vedanta philosophy. An author may make a salutation to 
Brahma at the beginning, 17 and in texts of later centuries to 
“the god of truth, the supreme Brahman” (satyd devatd param 
brahma). 1 * But this is simply following the general custom in 
India in beginning a work with a salutation to some god. 

It could be Brahma or the supreme Brahman or some other 
god; sometimes the sun-god Surya or Vasistha 19 are saluted, or 
again the elephant-headed god Ganesa. 20 For these scientists 
it could be any god who was so saluted, the question of which 
particular god, it was having no essential connection with the 
science at all, but depending rather on the faith of the individual 
scientist himself. 

While very occasionally some reference is made to Vedantic 
ideas 21 mingled with Hinduism and Samkhya philosophy, it is no 
more than a mere mention and hardly to be taken as showing any 
substantial connection. 
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Notes 

1. Dasgupta : HIP/i. Vol. II, pp. 273-436. 

2. However, since Caraka was not able to complete that supplement, 
a doctor of Kashmir, called Drdhabala, between the 7th and 10th century, 
later devised and completed a supplement on the latter half of Chapter 17 
of the Part 6, and on the two parts 7 and 8., and at the same time, it is said 
he added some corrections to the first part of Part 6. 

3. H. Ui, “Indo Tetsugaku kenkyu ”, Vol. II, pp. 427-431. 

4. Ibid, p. 425-471. 

5. Caraka-saijihita, published by Motilal Banarsidass, Lahore 1929, 
Vol. I, p. 543. 

6. According to the commentator, this is said to distinguish purusa 
from “previous non-existence” (i.e. before manifestation— prag-abhuva ) 
which though it has no cause, does not have existence either. 

7. bhdvdd utpattidharniakat tan nityatvaip na kuto 1 pi bhdvdd bbavati 
nityatvaip hi na kuto 'pi bhavati / ( Cakradatta ) 

8. This line is the first half of the Bluigavad-gitd XIII, v. 6, except that 
44 prayatnas ” is “ sa/pghdtas ” there. 

9. According to Chakrapanidatta. 

10. For instance the demonstration of Atman is the same as that taught 
in Vaisefikasutra III.2.3, and again the relation between Atman and will 
is what is taught in Vaisepkasutra III.2.1. 

11. H. Ui, “Indo Tetsuggaku shi ,” p. 178. 

12. Cf. Item two, Section 2, Chap. 9, Part 5, of the present work. 

13. Caraka-saiphita , IV, 5, 13. 

14. Dasgupta, : HIPli. Vol. II, pp. 418-423. 

15. The explanations in the passages cited are extremely brief, and 
cannot be taken as after the establishment of the philosophical schools in 
later centuries, so that they are probably not a part of the supplementary 
additions by Drdhabala but from the pen of Caraka himself. 

16. Concerning the doctrines of this school, cf. the thesis by Jolly in 
Festschrift Windish, and Chap. 9 of the Sarvadarsanasaipgraha. 

17. Suryasiddhanta , JAOS , Vol. 6, 1850, p. 145. 

18. Cf. the opening passage of the Bhatadipikd (ed. by Kern, 1874) 
by Paramadisvara, the gloss on the Aryabhatiya . 

19. Sec the beginning of Pancasiddhantikd by Varahamihira. 

20. Cf. the salutory stanza in Lilavati. 

21. In Suryasiddhanta , XII. 12, it says that Vasudeva is Brahman, and 
occupies a position above the 25 truths also. 
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SECTION VI: VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY IN PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS WORKS* 

It is needless to say that the Vedanta philosophy has been 
taken up for discussion far more frequently in the field of philos¬ 
ophy and religion than in any other cultural area, since it is the 
most important philosophy among the orthodox Brahmanical 
traditions. For this reason a number of philosophical works in 
the orthodox Brahmanical traditions, composed before Sankara, 
constitute most valuable material for throwing light on early 
Vedanta . There are, however, only a few passages in those works 
which refer to the Vedanta philosophy. The majority of the 
extant philosophical works of the orthodox Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tions were written after the time of Sankara, and in each philos¬ 
ophical school there remain only a few texts written before him. 
Other religious and theological works, especially those of Hinduism, 
should also be taken into consideration, but there too, almost 
all the extant texts were composed after Sankara, though the 
historical origin of Hinduism itself can be traced back to an 
exceedingly ancient period. Owing to this paucity of material, 
passages referring to early Vedanta philosophy are very few in 
number, far less than what is available from the Buddhist and 
the Jaina scriptures. However, no matter how scanty the 
materials may be, they are so important that they cannot be 
overlooked. In the following, I would like to examine them one 
by one. 

First of all, the Vaisesikasutra (7, 2, 3 & 4) refutes the view 
that everything is one ( sarvaikatva ), and concludes that the 
theory that all is one is wrong ( bhrcmta ). Here it may be reject¬ 
ing Samkhya as well as Vedanta , but at any rate it is clear that 
it refutes the monism of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Moreover, the same text (4, 2, 2 & 3) refutes not only the 
theory that the body consists of the five material elements but 
also the idea that the body consists of three material elements— 
earth, water and fire. As the reason for his rejection the author 
states: “For the other attributes ( guna ) do not appear.” The 
attributes of water and fire do not appear in the dead body. If 
the body were composed of earth, water and fire, their attributes 
should appear in the body not only while alive but also after 
death. But this does not occur. This fact demonstrates that 
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the body is not composed of the three elements, but it has one 
element, earth as its chief component. This argument is evidently 
made against the Vedanta school which asserts on the basis of 
Uddalaka’s thought ( Chdndogya-Up. VI, 3-6) that all things 
consist of water, fire and earth and the body also is composed 
of the same three elements (cf. Brahmasutra II, 4, 20-22). 

Furthermore, while demonstrating the existence of atman, the 
Vaisesikasutra refers to an argument of opponents that the exist¬ 
ence of atman cannot be established by means of inference but 
only by means of the Veda. Namely, when one touches another 
person, e.g. Yajiiadatta, no sense arises that this atman is Yaj- 
nadatta. Therefore, there is no visible mark (lingo) indicating 
the existence of atman. Again, the fact of tangibility is recog¬ 
nized as common to other things, so that in this point there is 
no distinction from other things. 

One cannot, therefore, know the existene of atman through 
a direct awareness/For this reason atman has to be known 
by means of the Veda (Agamika, III, 2, 6-8) 1 . 

Since it is chiefly the Upanisads that teach the existence 
of atman,- those who attack the Vaisesika view here might be 
Veddntins following the Upanisads. The view that atman cannot 
be established by means of logic but only by means of the Veda 
is what is later emphasized by Bhartrhari and Sankara. 3 How¬ 
ever, since the Mimamsa and the Vedanta schools had not yet been 
separated at that time, it might well be thought that the Mimdmsa- 
kas are also included among the opponents of the Vaisesika school 
who hold the above view. (It is likely that the Mimanisa school at 
that time had not yet been influenced by the Vaisesika philosophy) 
Since the Vaisesikasutra took shape in 50-100 a.d ., 4 our examina¬ 
tion of the above arguments reveals that a group of Brahmins who 
regarded the Upaniscids as their absolute authority attacked, and 
were refuted by, the Vaisesika school in the first century, a.d. 

There is no other reference to the Vedanta philosophy 5 in the 
works of the Vaisesika school written before Sankara, but the 
works of the Nydya school, a sister system of the former, provide 
information about it which should be examined in order to know 
the history of the Vedanta school. There is no direct reference 
to it in the Nyayasutra but interesting information is available 
in Vatsyayana’s commentary on the Nyayasutra. 

Vatsyayana accepts the fourfold learning exactly as taught in 
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the Kautiliya-ArthasastraA According to him, philosophy 
(<anvikfiki ) is the fourth learning ( caturthi vidyd) which means 
simply logic (nyayavidyd, nydyasdstra). Against the charge 
that: Is it not meaningless to construct a philosophical system 
of the Nyaya school by bringing forward doubt ( samsaya ) and 
other items ? For these are covered in the study of right means 
of knowledge ( pramdna ) and objects of knowledge ( prarneya ) 
and they are not separate things.” He asserts that “doubt and 
other items should be brought forward” and argues as follows : 

If these [items] be not stated separately, this [philosophy] 
would become merely a study of the inner dtman like the 
Upanisads. Therefore, philosophy is separately established by 
means of doubt and other items.” 

te$am prthagvacanam antarenddhydtmamdtram iyam sydt t 
yathopanUadah. 

tasmat samsayddibhih padarthaih prthak prasthapyate. 
Commenting on this, Uddyotakara says: 

“If there be no such items as doubt in philosophy, it would be 
included in the Vedic study like the Upani$adic study since [it] 
would be merely a study of the inner dtman. Thus the four¬ 
foldness [of the learning] would cease to exist.” 
ndhyditmavidydmdtratvdd Upanisadydvat trayyam evdntarbhdva 
iti catustvam nivarteta? 

Thus both Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara regard the “Upa- 
nisadic study” ( Upanisadvidyd ) or a “study of the inner dtman ” 
merely as theology or Vedic study and not as philosophy. Accord¬ 
ing to them, it is only learning which gives rise to doubts about 
every aspect of nature and life and then answers them by means 
of reasoning which can really deserve the name of philosophy. 
The Vedanta school however attaches importance only to the 
Upanisads and dismisses logical thinking. Considering, there¬ 
fore, that the Vedanta is not philosophy in the pure sense of the 
term, they decline to give the name of philosophy to it. It is 
clear that on this point as well, these Nyaya philosophers hold 
the same opinion as the author of the Arthasastra . 

In tliis way the early Nyaya philosophers refused to admit the 
significance or raison d’etre of the Vedanta philosophy as philos¬ 
ophy. Nevertheless, they could not neglect the social fact 
that this philosophy was actually gaining strength in the intellec¬ 
tual world of the time. 
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Referring clearly to the Vedanta philosophy in another place 8 
of his commentary, Vatsyayana states and then refutes it as 
follows : 

“Some people think: [final release] is to discard the life which 
has already been taken on and not to take on a further life. 
The people who know final release teach that infinity is final 
release. [It is taught in the scripture that] “Brahman is the state 
without fear, age or death and attainment of peace”. In release 
are manifest the eternal bliss of Atman equally with its alory. 
When it is manifest, a man is finally released and in peace and 
bliss. [However), their argument is not reasonable because of 
the absence of evidence. There is neither sense-perception nor 
inference nor scriptural testimony with which to prove that in 
release is manifest the eternal bliss of at man equally with its 
glory.” 

“Some people” in the above passage evidently refers to the 
Vedanta school. They consider brahman as the absolute prin¬ 
ciple and final release as manifestation of the eternal bliss 
( nityarp. sukham )® of at man which is one’s own nature. Such a 
concept of final release is one of the characteristics of the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

Furthermore, the same work ol Vatsyayana ( Nyayabha$ya 
ad IV, 1 , 41) 10 introduces different theories which classify all things 
in various ways. One of them is the opinion that: 

“All is one existent, because of the absence of distinction.” 
sarvam ekaip sad, avisefdt. 

In Ills sub-commentary Nyayavarttikatatparyatika Vacaspati- 
misra interprets this as a theory of non-dualism of brahman 
( brahmadvaita ), quoting the passage which explains brahman 
as one without a second (ekam evadvitiyam, Chandogya-Up. 
VI, 2, 1 ) and the one which denies distinctions among beings 
{Brhaddranyaka-Up. IV, 4, 19). To deny or disregard the dis¬ 
tinction among beings, interpreting them as transformations of 
the one ultimate principle, is one of the characteristics of the 
Vedanta philosophy. Therefore, the theory quoted above may 
point to a doctrine of the Vedanta school . 11 

Vatsyayana, who was active in 350-400 a.d., could not at 
that time disregard the Vedanta scholars who advocated such a 
doctrine. Further in the Nyayavarttika, Uddyotakara (550- 
600 a.d.) refers to views suggestive of the Vedanta philosophy 
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in places other than the above-mentioned. For example, he 
criticizes a theory according to which atman, the individual self 
which is the controller of individual existence, apportions right 
and wrong (as the subject which supports them) 12 . This is in 
accordance with Jaimini’s theory which is referred to in Brah- 
masiitra III, 2, 40, and it has been inherited by the later Mimarp- 
sakas. It may, however, be possible to regard it as one of the 
different views presented by the early Vedanta philosophers 
since it is referred to in the Brahmasutra. 

Thus in the works of the early Nydya and the Vaisesika school 
the primitive Vedanta philosophy of the early period is transmitted 
and no reference is made to any theory like that of illusory 
manifestation ( vivartavada ) of the Sankara school,. Even in 
later centuries Udayana (10th century), an important scholar of 
the Nyaya- Vaiscfika school mentions the name of Bhaskara 
as one who taught that all things evolved from brahman 13 without 
referring to Sankara. The Sankara school does not seem to 
have been yet regarded as important in the intellectual world 
of that time. 

Besides the Vedanta school, the Samkhya school is the one 
which exerted the greatest influence upon the history of Indian 
thought, and a blending and synthesis of the thought of the two 
schools can often be found in important works of thought in 
India. The thought of both schools possesses inherently the 
possibility of being easily synthesized, but the pure classical 
Satrikhya school rejects the Vedanta philosophy,. Especially 
the ancient Sarpkhya school which is grounded on the theory of 
the plurality of atman was not able to admit the monistic 
tendency of the Vedanta philosophy. The former takes up this 
point of the latter for thorough investigation. 

The Sdntkhyakdrikd (18), which is the classical text book of 
the Sariikhya school, rejects the theory of oneness of atman and 
advocates its plurality. This argument could be summarized 
as follows: the existence of many atmans which are mutually 
different should be admitted, for the activity, function and state 
of an atman are neither common to those of another nor does a 
change in one atman take place in another. The same argument 
is employed when the Buddhists and the Jainas attack the 
Vedanta philosophy. In relation to this argument, the commen¬ 
tators introduce the Vedanta thought of that time. 
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“According to a theory, the one atman pervades all the 
bodies just as a string pierces gems although gems are many 
and the string is one, and just as Visnu shares His pleasure 
with 160,00 maidens at the same time. So is the one 
atman. It can pervade all the bodies.” ( Suvarnasaptati ) 
-Then certain masters who are Vedavddins think as follows: 
This one single purupa can be seen in all the bodies just as 
a string (sutra) pierces [a great number of] gems (jnani). 
No matter how many gems there may be in this world, 
only the one string pierces all gems. If so, does the 
highest atman which corresponds to a string exist in many 
bodies which correspond to gems or is the one called purufa 
perceived in many [bodies] just like the moon reflecting on 
the surface of water, that is to say, just as one moon is 
perceived on the surface of rivers, wells, tanks, and so 
forth ? A doubt arises in this point.” (Mdtharavrtti) 
“The one single atman is the ruler (ad/iifthatr) in all the 
bodies just like a string whose nature is to run through 
[many] gems.” ( Gaudapdda ) 

The simile of a string piercing gems is introduced in the 
Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi as well. 11 That of the moon reflecting on 
the surface of water is frequently employed by the later Vedanta 
school (cf. Brahmasutra II, 3, 50), and such a method of explana¬ 
tion is called the reflection theory ( pratibimbavada ). Thus the 
facts show that the doctrine of the Vedanta school was known to 
the Sanikhya school at the same time and that the relationship 
between the highest atman and the individual atman was variously 
explained by the same school. However, Mathara attributes 
the theory to a Vedavadin and not to a Veddntavddin. There¬ 
fore, it is likely that the independence of the Vedanta school had 
not yet been generally accepted. The Suvarnasaptati was composed 
before 546 a.d. and the other two commentaries were probably 
written in about 600-700, a.d . 15 It is, therefore, to be noted 
here that, although it was the period when Vedanta philosophers 
appeared one after another, their view was ascribed to Vedavd¬ 
dins. 

The origin of the Sanikhya school is exceedingly ancient, but 
its extant texts composed before Sankara are only the 
Sdrpkhyakdrikd and its commentaries. They refer briefly to the 
Vedanta philosophy as I have mentioned above and there is no 
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reference to the maya doctrine yet. In the works of the Sdtpkhya 
school, the maya doctrine was called into question only after the 
time of Sankara. In commenting on Sdmkhyakarika (9), Vacas- 
patimisra attacks the maya doctrine, saying, ‘‘It is not possible 
to say that the notion of the phenomenal world being leal is 
false, for there is no evidence to contradict it. 10 

Now we push on to the Yoga school. Prior to Sankara there 
are the Yogasutra and Vyasa’s commentary ( Bhdsya) on it. But 
the Yogasutra is not concerned with logical debates, and even 
in the commentary of Vyasa there is no place where he refutes 
the Vedanta school. The practice of Yoga is common to nearly 
all of the schools in India, and the Vedanta school also adopts 
it. Therefore, they probably did not think it necessary to relute 

the doctrine of the Vedanta school. 

The Mima ipsa school has been in a sister relationship with the 
Vedanta school since the time of its establishment, and they claim 
to be the two great systems of the orthodox Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tion. Most scholars of the early Mimdmsd school belonged to 
the Vedanta school at the same time. One and the same person 
studied both schools. Therefore, the Mimdrpsakas did not 
reject the Vedanta philosophy (in this connection, see the present 
work, Vol. II, Part III, Chapter 1 and Vol. Ill, Part V, Chapter 1). 
However, in later centuries there arose in the Vedanta school a 
tendency to reject as inferior teaching the Mimatpsa philosophy 
which centres round rites. Consequently, the Mimatpsa school 
came to reject positively the Vedanta philosophy. The eternal 
existence of the individual atman, from the standpoint of the 
highest truth, is absolutely necessary and indispensable pre¬ 
supposition on which the Mimatpsa philosophy can establish 
their rites. Nevertheless, there appeared a number of philosophers 
in the later Vedanta school who asserted that “the individual 
atman is real only in the worldly life and unreal from the stand¬ 
point of the highest truth.” The Mimdrpsakas naturally Iried 
hard to attack this threat to the basis of their philosophy of 
rites. As the result the Mimatpsa school came closer to the 
Nydya- Vaisefika philosophy with regard to the problem of the 
individual atman. 

As far as the extant texts show, it is Kumarila among the 
Mimdrpsakas who first attacked the Vedanta philosophy. In 
his Slokavdrttika ( Pratyak$asutra , 114-116, p. 169) he introduces 
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and attacks a view, which according to the commentator 
Parthasarathimisra is the theory of the Vedantins. It runs as 
follows: 

“But other people ( = Vedantins) say that [the object of 
non-determinate knowledge] 17 is the highest universality 
(mahasdmdnya ), as real substance (dravya), namely pure 
being (j-at). Thus the theory that sense-perception 
( pratyaksa ) has universality ( samanya ) as its object has 
been accepted” [114]. 

“[When an objector asks], ‘If sense-perception is non- 
determinative, how can particularities (visesa) be cogni¬ 
zed ? ’, it is replied that various particularities are cognized 
by the determinative faculty of cognition ( savikaipaka - 
buddhi). Therefore, some particularities (i.e. individuality) 
exist only in their respective objects and again, some 
particularities [such as cowness (go/ra)] exist in many 
objects.” [115] 

“When one does not think of these particularities which 
are established by [respective] exclusion or agreement, the 
sense-perception which arises with reference to a cow is 
not distinguished from that which arises with reference 
to a horse .” 18 [116] 

According to the commentary, this argument is refuted in the 
following stanzas and later again a further argument is mentioned 
as a theory of opponents, which may also be that of the 
Vedanta school. 19 

“[The determinative] cognitive subject (=knower) (dhi) 
superimposes a genus (j'ati) and so forth [which are different 
from a thing] upon a thing ( vastu) which is not a genus 
itself. Therefore, the subject of cognition is [false] like a 
mirage ( mrgatr$nika ).” 20 [140] 

The Vedanta doctrine mentioned here resembles that of Sankara 
but it is not the same in every respect. For example, it is in 
accordance with Sankara’s philosophy in regarding the Absolute 
as being but he neither calls it substance (dravya) nor the highest 
universality (, mahasdmdnya ). 21 In these respects the Vedanta 
doctrine in question is closer to Bhartrhari’s view. At least, 
what is taught in stanzas 114-116 is all advocated by Bhartrhari . 22 
It also greatly resembles what is mentioned as a Vedanta theory 
by a Jaina scholar Mallavadin . 23 These facts show evidently 
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that a Vedanta doctrine different from Sankara’s was prevalent 
in intellectual circles prior to him. 

It is to be noted here that the concept of the highest universa¬ 
lity ( mahasamanya ) was generally taken in India as the highest 
concept at the ultimate limit of thought, but in fact was taken 
only as an abstraction, and was made the essential character of 
the Absolute by philosophers like Bhartrhari. Their unique 
significance in the history of philosophy can be recognized in 
this respect. However, the idea was not original with these 
Vedanta scholars but had already been taught in the Vijhcina- 
vada philosophy of Buddhism. In his Bodhisattvabhumi 
Maitreya regards the highest universality as a characteristic of 
the ultimate state and it is understood as attainable by means of 
non-determinative wisdom. 21 So the influence of the Vijhanavada 
can here be seen upon the Vedanta philosophy. 

In the Slokavarttika of Kumarila there is another place where 
he attacks the Vedanta philosophy. 25 There he only attacks it 
without introducing it first, but from what lie says one may 
guess whom he attacks. 

“But an impure transformation could not arise in a pure 
purusa\ [82cd] 

“And, [if one says that living beings are afflicted with suffer¬ 
ing because of good and evil karma (dharma and adhanna) 
performed by each individual at man , we reply], such suffer¬ 
ing is not reasonable because dharma etc., merit and the 
like are dependent on [puru$a , i.e. brahman ] itself. Or if 
they ( = merit and the like) start functioning by their own 
power [at the beginning of the world, they] would exist 
apart [from brahman]. [If so, the monism of brahman could 
not stand since the creation would not be caused by the 
desire of the Lord].” [83] 

“Further, since [brahman] itself is of pure nature and there 
exists nothing else [but brahman ], how could nescience 
( avidya ) like a dream and so forth work on that [brahman] ?” 

[ 84 ] 

“If one says that [brahman] is invaded by something else, 
[his position] would become dualism. [In other words, 
since two principles, brahman and something else, have to 
be accepted, non-dualism will be discarded]. On the 
other hand, if [one says that] nescience belongs to [brahman] 
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by nature, [which does not need another principle because 
ol the function of nescience, we reply], nobody would be 
able to remove it. [And so no final release would be 
possible]” [85] 

Indeed, il something different [from nescience, e.g. 
yoga , etc.] could arise, natural nescience could come to be 
destroyed in some places. But tor those who regard the 
only one atman as the means [to destroy nescience] there 
is no cause [ = means to destroy nescience], different [from 
atman]." 26 [86] 

Stanzas 82 and 83 attack the most ancient Vedanta philosophy, 
especially the theory of transformation ( parinamavcida ). which 
agrees with the theory of an opponent school in the Brahmasutra 
<11, 1, 4; II, 1, 34 and 35). So Kumarila is repeating here a 
refutation of the Vedanta philosophy which had been already 
made prior to him. In the next stanzas 84-86 he attacks a new 
form of Vedanta philosophy, i.e. the theory of false manifesta¬ 
tion ( vivartavdda ). According to the commentator Parthasara- 
thimisra the author refutes the Atmadvaitavadins here. From 
the stanzas it is clear that those people were of opinion that 
the absolute brahman evolves itself by the power of nescience 
(avidya), the phenomenal world as its effect being illusory like 
dream and illusion. Their view is in accordance with the thought 
of non-dualism. This fact indicates that such a non-dualistic 
thought has already come into existence before Sankara, since 
Kumarila lived before him . 27 It is very significant from the 
standpoint of the history of thought. Kumarila’s argument 
against it hits at a crucial point of non-dualism. This kind of 
argument is often made in attacking non-dualism in India. The 
argument in stanzas 85 and 86 resembles that in the Aptami- 
mamsd (v. 25) of Samantabhadra, a Jaina scholar, as well and 
is similar in its idea to what is discussed by Hemacandra when 
he attacks non-dualism . 28 The principle of nescience which was 
posited in order to give a firm foundation to non-dualism is in 
fact the weakest point in this doctrine and the attacks of other 
schools have been focussed upon it. 

As can be seen from Kumarila’s arguments, he is no longer 
regarding the Vedanta school as a sister system of the Mimamsa 
school. He attacks it as sharply as he criticizes other 
schools, and we can take it that from his time the two schools 
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came to be separated and antagonistic to each other. Mimarnsa 
scholars after Kumarila likewise reject the Vedanta 
philosophy. Salikanatha, a pupil of the Mimarnsa scholar 
Prabhakara who was however an opponent of Kumarila, also 
attacked nondualism. 29 In much later centuries the Mimarnsa 
school was inclined to adopt the Vedanta philosophy, 30 
but before that the two schools seem to have been mutually 
antagonistic. 

We have so far examined the references to the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy which are made in early philosophical works. We must 
also deal with the Vedanta philosophy as is seen in the works 
of Hinduism, the popular religion of India. Since Hindu 
sects have been greatly influenced by the Vedanta philosophy, 
it is no doubt certain that Hindu masters have been in close 
contact with the Vedanta school. However, I will defer a study 
of the relationship between the two to some other occasion and 
will now examine only how Hindu works describe the Vedanta 
school and its doctrine. 

The theological works of Hinduism are innumerable, but 
nearly all of them came into existence in later centuries, with 
only a few belonging to the same period as pre-Sankara early 
Vedanta philosophy. The Parana literature comes into this 
category. For example, the GarudapurancP 1 accepts that the 
Vedanta is connected with philosophical discussion. Again in 
the Visnupurana the supporter and ruler of all beings is taken 
to be the god Visnu, and it is said that Visnu is praised in the 
Vedanta? 2 However, so far as the ancient Upani$ads at least are 
concerned, one cannot say that Visnu is regarded as the highest 
Lord. In that case, is it that the author of the Vi$nupurana 
was acquainted with new Upanifads which emphasize the worship 
of Visnu ? Or is he boldly insisting that there is this concept in 
Upanisads ? At any rate it is certain that authors of the Puranas 
knew that the Vedanta ( = the Upanisads) is a special section of 
the Veda teaching a supreme principle. They knew not only 
that, but also the germ of the new Vedanta philosophy. The 
Vi$nupurana (V.l) refers to the twofold brahman and the twofold 
knowledge corresponding to it (, dve vidye ), i.e. higher and lower 
knowledge, and also mentions a branch of learning which enquires 
into the distinction between the individual self and the great 
self- It is probable that the Vi$nupurana exercised some influence 
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upon formation of Sankara’s thought since he quotes it in his 
works . 33 Moreover, the Vayupurana reads as follows: 

“He who knows the one puru$a is called Brahmavadin.” 34 

ok am yo vetti pur a fam tam ahur brahmavadinam / 

As the Vayupurana probably was already in existence by the 
7th century , 35 it can be seen that some people advocated the one 
purusa as the world principle before that time. The Parana 
literature has made a great contribution to the establishment of 
the Vedanta philosophy, but it seems that there are only a few 
direct references to the Vedanta school. Since the religion of 
the Purcinas is generally for the general masses, they do not seem 
to have been concerned either to argue with or defend the 
Vedanta as a philosophy. 

Among the Hindu scriptures Itihasas, Puranas, many Samhitas 
of the Vaisnavas and Agamas of the Saivas should be taken into 
consideration, but most of them are unpublished, or if published, 
difficult to obtain. Here I would like to take up, only the best- 
known, the Ahirbudhnyasaiphitd , for discussion. This work seems 
to have come into existence around the 5th century . 36 In 12.3, it 
enumerates and explains the Veda (trayi), the Sdipkhya , the Yoga , 
the Pasupata , and the Sdtvata ( = Pdncardtra) as the five kinds 
of doctrinal systems. They are the same as those mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata XII . 37 Therefore, the author of this work, 
like the author of the great epic, did not admit the Vedanta school 
as a special independent school of philosophy. Although he 
refers to the Vedanta (Trayyanta), this means the Upanifads 
and has nothing to do with the name of a school of philosophy. 
He asserts that one can directly ( aparokyam ) cognize brahman 
by means of the Vedanta . 3S On the whole the thought of the 
Ahirbudhnyasamhitd itself is remarkably Vedantic and there are 
not a few assertions which remind one of Sankara’s non-dualism. 
For example, it admits two kinds of knowledge, higher and lower, 
and teaches that all karmans are burnt up by means of the former . 39 
And in the same work the power which covers the highest nature 
(param rupani) of the individual dtman and the supreme atman 
is called nescience ( avidyd ). 40 In this respect its similarity to 
Sankara’s philosophy could be pointed out, but it cannot be 
said to be the same concerning his concept of nescience since, 
according to him, nescience is not the cause which establishes 
the pluralistic opposing relationship of the individual selves. 
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Moreover, the text refers to the Karma-Minuunscif but only as 
an accessory ( updhga ) to the Vedic learning and not as the 
Mimdmsd as an independent school of philosophy. 

However, at the time of Sankara the Vedanta school is referred 
to as an independent school in works of Hinduism as well. In 
the Yogavasistha , which was perhaps composed before the 8th 
century, 42 the Veddntavadins ’ concept of final release is stated 
along with those of the Sdmkhya school ( Kapila ), the Vijhdna- 
vadins and the Jainas ( Arhata ). 

“The Vedantavadin holds that by the general acceptance 
of the idea ‘All this is Brahman’, accompanied with calm¬ 
ness of mind and control of the senses, final release is 
certain”. 43 

From this it might be concluded that in this period the 
Vedanta school was recognized by people generally as a school 
in opposition to other powerful schools of philosophy. 

After the time of Sankara the connection between Hinduism 
and the Vedanta philosophy became closer and closer and a 
great number of theological works have been handed down till 
today. However, since they are outside the scope of the present 
work, I shall leave them out of the consideration here. 


Notes 

*This portion was formerly published under the title : “Vedanta 
Philosophy in Philosophical and Religious Works” in Umesha Mishra 
Commemoration Volume (Allahabad : Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
1970), pp. 47-64. Here this article has been revised. 

1. As for such an interpretation of these sutras , see Hakuju Ui, Indo 
Tetsugaku Kenkyu (= A Study of Indian Philosophy), Vol. Ill, pp. 487 ff. 
and p. 520. 

2. tasmdt samyag Upanisaddni sravandt tattvasdkfdtkdra upapadyate 9 
na tu mananaprandlikayd (Upaskara ad Vaisesikasutra, III, 2, 8). 

3. The doctrine of Bhartrhari is to be discussed in Part VII of the present 
work, srutyavagdhyam evedam atigambhiraip brahma na tarkdvagdhyam 
(Sankara ad Brahmasutra II, 1, 32, Vol. I, p. 502, line 2); [veddnta-] vdkydr- 
thavicaranddhyavasdnanirvrtta hi brahmdvagatir ndnumdnddipramdndntara - 
nirvrttd (Sankara ad Brahmasutra I, 1, 1, Vol. I, p. 36, line 2); tasmdc chab- 
damiila evdtindriydrthaydthdtmyadhigamah (Sankara ad Brahmasutra II, 1,27, 
Vol. I, p. 496, line 8). In addition to those Sankara’s arguments of this kind 
can be frequently seen in his works. 
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4. Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Shi (—A History of Indian Philosophy), 
p. 178. 

5. In addition to the Vaisesikasutra , Prasastapada's Paddrthadharma - 
sa/pgraha and the Dasapaddrthasdstra were also composed before Sankara 
but in neither of them any passages can be found which present the doctrine 
of the Vedanta school. 

6. Vatsyayana ad Nyayasiitra I, 1,1, pp. 4-5; 10 (AnSS.). 

7. Nyayavdrttika, p. 12. 

8. Nydvabhdsya ad I, 1, 22, pp. 37-38. 

9. Ibid., p. 306. 

10. But it is not possible to conclude absolutely that it points to the 
Vedanta school, since it might point to the Sd/pkhya school. In the Sdstra 
on the Four Sects in the Larikdvatdra-sutra" ascribed to Aryadeva such a theor> 
is attributed to the Sdupkhya school : “There are some heretics who say that 
everything is one... It is the doctrine of the Sdnikhya school that everything 
is one.” (7T., Vol. XXXII, p. 155a.). However, it might be more reasonable 
to look upon it as pointing to the Vedanta school. Furthermore, the thcoiy 
that everything is the same also appears in the Updya-hrdaya (Hakuju Ui, 
Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu , Vol. II, pp. 486 fl\). The same is also said in 
the Mahay anavatdra chuan 1: “The doctrine of the Sdijikhva school has a 
fault in thinking that [everything] is one.” (7T., Vol. XXXII, p. 40b.). 

11. Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Shi , p. 478. 

12. dtmaivddhifthdtd dharmadharmayor bhavisyatiti ( Nyayavarttika ad 
IV, 1, 21, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, p. 459). Yamada and Ito 
(tr.). Indo Kodai Shinkan Shi, p.147.. (Die Entwicklung der Gotte- 
sidee bei den Indern von H. G. Jacobi) Cf. Gaudapddiyakdnkd II, 25 and m> 
translation and note on it in the present work, Vol. Ill, P- 350 (Japanese 
edition). 

13. In his Nydyakusumanjali (2) Udayana says : sargo brahtnaparinater 
iti Dhdskaragotre yujyate, and Govardhana comments on it as : “ Bhdskaras 
TridandinjatabJidfyakdrah" (Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. .1, p. 793). 

14. Cf. the present work, Vol. I, Part II, Chapter 1, Section 3. 

15. Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Shi, p. 473. 

16. prapaheapratyayas cdsati bddhake na sakyo mithyeti vaditutn iti. 

17. nirvika/pakasya visayam, Comm. 

18. tnahdsdmdnyatn anyais tu dravyani sad iti cocyate / 
sdmdnyavifayat vatp ca prat yak sasyaivam dsritam //144// 
visesas tu pratiyante savikalpakabuddhibhifi / 

te ca kecit pratidravyaip kecid bahusu sarpsritdfi //115// 
tan akalpayad utpannaip vydvrttdnugatdtmand / 
gavy asve copajdtam tu pratyaksam na visisyate //116// 

In translating the last stanza I read vydvrttyanugamdtmand (for vydvrttd - 
nugatdtmand), following the reading of the commentary. 

19. The commentary reads : codayati. The English translator G. Jha 
interprets it as Veddntic objection. 

20. jatyddyarthdntaraip yasmdd atadrupe 'pi vastuni / 

bhavaty adhyasya dins tasmdn nngatrsnddibhih satnd // (pp. 177-178). 
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jatyadi =jatigunakriyanamadheydni (“genus and so on” denotes a genus, 
a quality, action and name), Comm. 

21. But this statement is concerned with the Brahmasutrabbdsya only. 

22. To be discussed in the present work, Part VII. 

23. Nyayabindutikatippani of Mailavadin, cd. by Stcherbatsky, B.B. XI, 
p. 35. 

24. yd bodhisatt van dm anabbildpyatji dhannanairdtmyam drab by a saty - 
dvabodhdya vd satyavabodbakdle vd satydbbisambodbdd vd tirdhvaifi prajnd 
pat amaprasamavyupastband nirvikalpd sarvaprapanedpagatdi sarvadharmesu 
saniatdnugata mabasdmdnyalaksanapravista jiieyapary aintagatd sanidropdpa- 
vdddntadvayavivarjit d madhya mapratipadanusarini, iyani bodhisatt vdnduji 
tattvdnubodbaprativedbdya prajnd veditavyd (Bodbisattvabbdmi , p. 212, lines 
12-20). (=The Chinese version of the Yogdcdra-bbumi , chuan 43, 7T., Vol. 
30, p. 528c) 

25. Mokavdrttika , Sanibandhaksepaparihara , vv. 82cd-86 (pp. 662-663). 

26. purusasya ca suddltasya ndsuddbd vikrtir bbavet // 82cd // 
svadhinatvdc ca dhannddes tena kleso na yujyate / 
tadvasena pravrttau vd vyatirekahprasajyate // 83 // 
svayatji ca suddbarupatvdd asattvdc edmyavastunah / 
svaptiddivad avidydyah pravrttis tasya kiipkrtd // 84 // 
anyenopaplave ’bhiste dvaitavddah prasajyate / 
svabhavikim avidyaip tu nocchettam kascid arbati 11 85 // 
v ilak sanopap cite hi nasyet svdbbaviki kvacit // 

na tv ekatmdbbyupdydndrji hetur asti vilaksanah H 86 // 

27. Cf. the present work, Vol. I, Part I, Chapter 2. 

28. Cf. Ibid., Part IT, Chapter 2, Section 3. 

29. In his Prakaranapahcikd (pp. 154-155) Salikanatha attacks the 
Advaitasiddhdnta by quoting the second verse of the Tarkakdnda in the 
B\ahtnasiddhi of Mandanamisra. It is a very interesting fact in the history 
of thought that Salikanatha attacks Mandanamisra’s non-dualism without 
criticizing Sankara’s (S. Kuppuswami Sastri, ‘Further Light on the Prabha- 
kara problem. Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference , 
Madras, 1924, p. 480). 

30. For example, see Laugaksi-Bhaskara’s Artbasaipgraba VII, Artbavdda. 

31. Cf. the present work, Vol. I, Part I, Chapter 3, Section 1, n. 24. 

32. Works by H. H. Wilson, Vol. VII, p. 95; Vol. IX, p. 252; Vol. X. 
p. 201. 

33. Sankara’s Chandogyopanisadbhdsya (AnSS, p. 280) says : “ tatrokta/ji 
Pawdnikaih 4 dbbutasa/jiplavaiji stbanam amrtatvapi hi bhdisyate' iti .” This 
is a quotation from Visnupurdna , II, 8, 96 (cf. Jacob : The Veddntasdra , 

P- 76). Further, there exists a quotation from the Visnupurdna in Sankara’s 
Gitabbdsya as well (cf. A list of quotations at the end of the Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series edition of the Gitabbdsya ). 

34. Th. Aufrecht : Catalogus Codicum MSS. Sanskriticorum Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae , Oxonii 1859-64, p. 56b. 

35. M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, pp. 553-554. 

36. Ibid., p. 589, n. 3. 
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37. Cf. the present work, Vol. I, Part II, Chapter 3, Section 2. 

3S. antarangasaniddyangabhaktisraddhdpuralisarani / 

Trayya tit air brahmavijnanam aparoksarji vibhavyate // ( Ahirbu - 

dhnyasaiphitd , XIII, 26) 

tow .vo ’vvabhiedrena sddhanatvani prapadyate / 

hitasiidhanani ity uktah so 'rtho Veddntapdragaih // (Ibid,, XIII, 10) 

39. Ahirbudhnyasaiphita , XLV, IS (but this information is obtained from 
Schrader : Introduction to the Pdhcardtra and the Ahirbudhnya-Saijihitd, 
1916, p. 97). 

40. Ibid., XLV, 3-4 (but this information is obtained from Schrader, 
op. c/7., pp. 97-98). 

41. Ibid. XII, 12. 

42. A man called Gaudabhinanda, who lived in the middle of the 9th 
century, condensed this work into his Yogavdsifthasdra (S. Konow, Karpdra- 
mahjari , HOS. Vol. IV, p. 197). The fact that such a summary work was 
composed concerning the Yogavdsistha means that it must have won consi¬ 
derable authority at that time. This may indicate that it probably came 
into existence before the Sth century. However, on the other hand, stanza 
II, 16, 60 in this work is almost the same as a passage in Kalidasa’s Kiunara- 
sambhava , but the former may be a quotation from the latter (cf. S. Dasgupta, 
A History of Indian Philosophy^ Vol. II, p. 230). Therefore, this work must 
have been written after the 5th century. 

43. Veddntavddino buddhyd brahmedam iti rddhayd / 

muktih samadamopetd nirniya parikalpitd // (Sthitiprakarana 21, 26) 


SECTION VII: VEDANTA IN PURELY LITERARY WORKS 

India is a land of poetry. In all fields of culture, not a few of 
the important works have been written in beautiful verse. Not 
only literary and religious works but also pure academic works 
of philosophy, logic, jurisprudence, politics, mathematics, 
astronomy, and grammar, in themselves tending to be rather 
dry, are in verse, often employing highly refined rhetoric. In 
fact every aspect of Indian life is pervaded by literary arts. 
However, no matter how excellent this kind of literary produc¬ 
tion, there is a distinction from literature in the narrow sense 
since the authors were writing for a different purpose. In the 
following pages we shall discuss Vedanta referred to as a school 
in pure literature in the narrow sense. 

Among the works composed as pure literature, not a few are 
written on the basis of Vedantic thought, but inasmuch as they 
contain no exact philosophical discussion they differ markedly 
from works of the Vedanta school itself, which specialize in 
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philosophical arguments or theological interpretations. There 
is thus no hope of finding in purely literary works any material 
regarding the details of the philosophical systems of the time. 
There are however casual references to religious sects, philos¬ 
ophical schools, or their ideas. Although the accounts are mostly 
short and simple, we may make some guesses from them about 
the actual situation, characteristic thinking, and social position 
of the schools of the period. For this reason we shall examine 
some accounts in literary works in order to see how the Vedanta 
thought or school appears in the eyes of literary men. 

But we shall treat only those literary works which stand in 
the orthodox Brahmanical tradition. Vedanta philosophy as 
seen by Buddhist or Jaina literary men will not be considered 
here since it has already been discussed in Chapters 1 and 2. 

Anyone who concerns himself with the literary arts in India 
first of all thinks of the poet-saint Kalidasa (400-460 a.d. or 
c. 410-470 a.d.), a representative poet of India. His drama 
Vikramorvasi, which is one of his masterpieces and concerned 
with the love story of King Pururavas and a heavenly nymph 
named Urvasi, opens with the following stanza: 

“May He who in the Upanisads is called the one Purusa, 
who ever pervades both heaven and earth, who alone 
is truly signified by the word Lord (isvara) which applies 
to no other, who is sought for in the heart by seekers of 
liberation who have controlled breath and mind, and who 
is easily obtained by means of steadfast yoga of devotion 
(bhakti-yoga), grant you the' supreme bliss !” 

Vedcintesu yam ahur ekapuru$am vydpya sthitam rodasi 
yasminn isvara ity ananyavisyah sabdo yathdrthdksarah / 
antar yas ca mumuksubhir niyamitapranddibhir mrgyate 
sa sthanuh sthirabhaktiyogasulabho nihsreyasayastu vah /[ 
It has already been asserted by a scholar 1 and is clearly seen in 
the above stanza that Kalidasa was a follower of Siva and followed 
Vedantic thought. We may take it that he believed that the 
Upanisads teach one Purusa, constant and omnipresent, who is 
none other than the Lord (isvara) ; being united with the Lord 
Siva through the practice of steadfast bhakti-yoga , one can attain 
final release. Bhakti-yoga is to devote oneself to the Lord with 
fervent faith and is particularly emphasized in the Bhagavad-gita 2 
Therefore, while revering the Upanisads, he regards their central 
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concept Purusa as identical with the God Siva. Further, his 
self-sacrificing loving devotion to the God Siva derives from the 
Bhagarad-gitd of the Vaisnava sect, so that he is taking a remark¬ 
ably eclectic and harmonizing attitude. Moreover, in some of 
his works he praises the God Visnu. 3 What made this non¬ 
exclusive attitude possible may have been his fundamental 
Vedantic standpoint. 

It is known from Kalidasa's other works that he was quite 
familiar with Vedantic thought. In a hymn to the Lord, he says: 
“You are the one alone who, manifesting glory as the 
three states, 4 have become the cause of dissolution, sub¬ 
sistence and creation.” 

tisrbhis train arasthdbhir mahimanam udirayan / 
pralayasthitisarganam ekah karanatdm gatah 11 
(.Kumarasambhava II.6) 5 

“You know yourself through yourself, create yourself 
through yourself, and you dissolve into yourself through 
yourself, you who have accomplished all that was to be 
done.” 6 

dtmdnam dtinand vetsi srjasy atmanam dtniana / 
atmana krtind ca tram dtmanv era praliyase 11 

(Ibid. II. 10) 

“Salutation to (you who are) first creator of all, then 
supporter of this all and then destroyer of all, to you whose 
nature is divided in three ways.” 7 
namo visrasrje purrain visraip tad anu bibhrate / 
atha visrasya saiphartre tubhyam tredhasthitatinane // 

(Raghuramsa X.16) 

“You are all-knowing, unknown (to any other). You are 
the womb of all, born from yourself. You are the lord 
of all, having no lord. You are only one, assuming all 
forms.” 

sarrajnas tram avijnatah sarrayonis train atinabhuh / 
sarraprabhur anisas tram ekas traip sarrarupabhdk // 

(Ibid. X.20) 8 

Thus the concept of the Lord expressed by Kalidasa is evidently 
Vedantic and corresponds closely to that of the Brahman in the 
Brahmasutra, which was taking shape in the same period as 
Kalidasa. He cannot however be counted among the Vedanta 
philosophers in the strict sense since he himself embraces concepts 
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from Samkhya philosophy and Hindu theology as well as the 
Vedanta philosophy. Nevertheless it is certain that Vedantic 
thought was pretty well known to Kalidasa and readers of the 
time who loved his works. 

Moreover, a literary figure of the 7th century, Bana, refers to 
the existence of an Aupanisada school. He wrote the Harsa- 
carita in praise of the virtues of King Harsa (606-647 a.d.), and 
one passage records how King Harsa once went to pay a visit 
to the saint Divakaramitra in the Vindhya mountains. When 
the king entered the mountains, religious men. who had come 
together in the forest from countries near and far, were holding 
discussions. They leaned against pillars, sat upon rocks, dwelt 
in small huts wound about with vines, rested in the thickets of 
the forest, sat in the shade of branches, or crouched down on the 
roots of large trees. Then in the same passage the following 
various kinds of religious men are listed. 9 The remarks in 
parentheses are the notes given by the commentator Sankara. 


(The dates of this Sankara are not known but as he frequently 
quotes the Amarakosa he must have flourished after the 8th 
century. He is not the great philosopher Sankara). 


Arhata ( = nagnaksapanaka) 
Maskarin ( = parivrajaka) 
Svetapata (—svetornakambali- 
vasas, nagnaksapanabheda) 
Pandurabhiksu (according to the 
commentary, paturabhik?u = 
tyaktakasaya) 

Bhagavata ( = visnubhakta) 
Varnin ( = brahmacarin) 
Kesaluiicaka 


Jains 

Wandering mendicants. 

Jains of the Svetambara 
white-robed school 
Wandering medicants who 
have abandoned Buddhism 
and returned to Hinduism, 
wearing a white robe. 10 
The Bhagavata sect. 
Students who study the Vedas. 
Ascetics who have pulled 
out their hair. 11 


Kapila (Samkhya) 

Lokayatika (= Carvaka) Materialists 

Jaina 12 


Kanada ( = Vaisesikatarkajna) 
* Aupanisada ( = Vedantavadin) 
Aisvarakaranika 13 


The Vaisesika school. 

The Vedanta school, 
the school which asserts that 
the lord is the cause of the 
world. 
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Karandhamin ( = dhatuvadin) 14 
Dharmasastrin (=smrtijna) 


Alchemists 

Scholars of the Dharma- 
sastras 

Believers in the Puranas. 

(see footnote) 

The Saiva sect 

Grammarians, lexicographers. 


Pauranika 

Saptantava 15 

Saiva 

Sabdika ( = Vaiyakarana) 


Pancaratrika ( = Vaisnavabheda) the Pancaratra sect. 

The above list shows the major schools which existed in the 
Vth century and the “Aupanisada” school listed above seems to 
indicate the Vedanta school. By that designation a specific 
school which attaches special importance to, and follows, the 
Upanisads alone is meant, since it is mentioned separately from 
the students who study the Vedas according to the rules pres¬ 
cribed in ancient times, and is also distinguished from various 
schools belonging to the Vaisnava and Saiva sects. It is probable 
that the Aupanisada school had no sectarian colour at that time. 
(It should be particularly noted that in this passage neither the 
Mimamsa nor the Yoga is clearly indicated). 

The Vedanta school is referred to in another passage of the 
Harsacarita, which describes in detail the terrible shock to the 
Court from the death of King Prabhakaravardhana, the father 
of King Harsa. It contains the following passage: 16 

“Such was the state of his sacred majesty King Harsa that he 
gave up all activities from grief for his father; to him good fortune 
seemed as a curse, the great earth a great sin, kingship a sickness, 
property as snakes, a house as hell, kinsmen as fetters, life as 
infamy, the body as harm, health as blame, long life as the fruit 
of sin, food as poison, poison as nectar, sandal-wood as fire, 
love as a saw, heartbreak as prosperity. Round him were sons 
of ancient noble families who had received the favour of the 
Court for successive generations, teachers honoured by successive 
generations of families and whose words were proper, old 
Brahmins well versed in the sacred scriptures ( sruti ), holy texts 
(smrti ) and history ( itihasa ), consecrated ministers of the king 
who were learned and famous, celebrated wandering mendicants 
who had rightly attained the truth of the inner Self, sages indiffer¬ 
ent to pleasure and pain, teachers of Brahman ( Brahmavadins ) 
who were well versed in declaring out the unreality ofbirth-and-death, 
and believers inthe Puranas who were skilful in removing sorrow.” 
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In the Sanskrit original this passage displays great skill in 
rhetoric. In this instance the “Brahmavadin” is listed separately 
from “wandering mendicants who had rightly attained the truth 
of the inner Self” and “sages indifferent to pleasure and pain.” 
As the latter two groups clearly refer to the wandering mendicants 
and sages whose life has been admired and praised from the time 
of the Old Upanisads, the “Brahmavadin” here seems to indicate 
people who had set up new theories based upon the Upanisads. 
Moreover from the fact that they are said to have taught “unrea¬ 
lity funsubstantiality) of birth-and-death”, it is clear that in their 
opinion the phenomenal world of transmigration is false and 
non-existent from the standpoint of the highest truth. Therefore 
we may suppose that they held views close to the Maya doctrine. 
As the author Bana flourished about a hundred years earlier 
than Sankara, we would think that this is an important account 
which indicates that a view resembling the Maya doctrine was 
already prevalent prior to Sankara. The term “Brahmavadin” 
had existed from exceedingly ancient times, but it does not always 
have the same specific meaning. Bana interprets it in a very 
special sense and uses it as synonymous with “Vedantin”. Use 
of the term in the same sense also occurs in Sankara’s works. 17 

As for the Brahmavadins’ thought, the idea of the unreality of 
birth-and-death ( samsdrdsdratva ) may be considered to be an 
influence from Mahayana Buddhism. In Maitreya’s Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi 18 the awareness ofjmpermanence and unsubstantiality 
(anitydsarasatpjha ) 19 is given as one of the concepts which the 
Bodhisattva should practise. The wisdom which removes the 
obstacles to the practice of the Bodhisattva is of four kinds, 
and one of them is “insight into unsubstantiality of samskdras ” 20 
(samskdrdsdratvadarsana ) 21 . Moreover it is said that: 

tarn bodhisattvo mithyd-phala-dr$ti-krtam dosam laghu 
laghv era p raj hay a pratividhya sarvasamskaranam asdratdtp 
yathdbhutam pratyaveksate 22 

“Then the Bodhisattva, having soon realized through his right 
wisdom that this wrong view according to which everything is 
the effect of the Lord would lead one to faults, rightly perceived 
that all samskdras are unsubstantial. 23 

The “unsubstantiality of samskdras ” (samskdrasdratva ) in 
the Bodhisattvabhumi is the same in idea as the “instability” of 
birth-and-death” of the Brahmavadins recorded by Bana. So the 
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Brahmavadins of that time might have taken in such a thought 
from Mahayana Buddhism. 24 

The statement that the Brahmavadins attended upon the king 
is worthy of notice. The Vedanta scholars of that time perhaps 
occupied a very high social position as spiritual leaders of kings 
and nobles. As 1 have already pointed out, 25 the Upanisads 
themselves were compiled and handed down by the top levels 
ot Aryan society. It is therefore natural that the Vedanta school 
which stands in this line also found its believers in the upper 
levels of society. This feature can be recognized also in the 
Brahmasutra . 20 And in social position the Vedanta school in 
the strict sense is opposed to the popular religionists of the Saiva 
and Vaisnava sects. Again, the Puranas also might have been 
followed by one section of the upper social level at that time 
since Bana notes that believers in the Puranas also attended 
upon King Harsa. 

Thus the literary man Bana evidently knew of the existence of 
the Aupanisada school, but we must take note of the fact 
that those students are described as either wandering mendicants 
who have abandoned home and given up desire, or ascetics who 
have retired to dwell in the mountains. For city people concern¬ 
ed with daily affairs in a complex social life, the learning of the 
Vedanta philosophy was not so important. For instance, in the 
Kadambari of this same Bana a great many arts and sciences to 
be studied by young nobles in the cities are listed, 27 but Vedanta 
study is not among them. Intellectuals in the cities no doubt 
had a certain leaning towards Vedanta philosophy, but as they 
first of all had to obtain the practical knowledge essential to their 
standing as citizens, investigation of the Vedanta may have been 
considered to be of secondary importance. 

Vedantic thought similar to Bana’s is handed down in the 
lyrical poem Kirdtarjuniya of Bharavi (c. 6th century) as well. 
He also reflected on the impermanence of the world which can be 
compared to a flash of lightning or waves of water. 

k T do not seek pleasure nor wealth which are unstable like 
the waves of water. Being afraid of the lightning of 
impermanence, I do not seek the state of independence of 
Brahma.” 

na sukharp prarthaye ndrtham udanvadvicicahcalam / 
ndnityatasanes trasyan viviktarp brahmanahpadam // (XI.66) 
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Even the state of Brahma is not free from the wind of imperma¬ 
nence. Therefore he wishes to attain an absolute state which 
transcends even that. It can only be attained by knowledge of 
the Absolute. Such a special significance of knowledge is 
emphasized in other passages as well. 

“For those who wish to approach the highest state of 
Brahma which is pure and free from birth-and-death, 
there arises knowledge, which prevents births, from this 
(Himalaya) 29 of the sacred texts which drive away darkness.” 
vitajanmajarasam param suci brahmanah padam upaitum 
icchatam / 

agamad iva tamo 'paheid it ah sambhavanti mat ay o 30 b ha- 
vac chi dah // (V.22) 

This stanza differs from the previous one in the way of treating 
“the highest state of Brahma” but it might be difficult to find 
consistency in literary works. Anyway knowledge is looked 
upon as the only means for final release, and attention should 
be paid to the historical fact that Bharavi is already thoroughly 
conversant with the notion. 31 He also can be regarded as an 
intellectual forerunner of the Advaita Vedanta philosophy of 
later centuries. 

Again, Bhavabhuti who as a dramatist is as famous as Kalidasa, 
also refers to a special Vedantic idea. He lived perhaps around 
690-740 a.d. 32 and may be a senior contemporary of Sankara. In 
the beginning of his drama Mdlatimadhava he makes a note¬ 
worthy statement on the social significance of Indian philosophi¬ 
cal thought in general. 

“What is the use of speaking out Vedic recitation and the 
knowledge of the Upanisads, the Samkhya and the Yoga, 
since no merit arises to an actor therefrom ?” 
yad Vedadhyayanam tathopanisadam Sdmkhyasya Yogasya 
ca jhanam tat-kathanena kim t na hi tatah lcascid guno 
natake. 

Jagaddhara comments on this stanza, “No merit arises to the 
actor from the recitation of the Veda and the like since they are 
of no use to an actor.” 33 

Vedddliyayanader natake kascid guno nasti, tesdm natake 

’nupayogat. 

The thought of the Upanisads, Samkhya and Yoga is that 
which is pursued by religious ascetics. On the other hand an 
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actor's professional duty consists in satisfying aesthetic people 
who seek worldly pleasure. Indian plays in particular are 
remarkably aesthetic and sensuous, and there are almost no 
dramas which do not have as their theme intense love, always 
with a happy ending. Therefore, almost all philosophers and 
men ol religion in India are antagonistic to the theatre. They 
hate theatre-going and in not a few cases forbid it. The relation 
between the two groups is of a total opposition. In such cir¬ 
cumstances it would be all the more natural that the study of 
Upanisads or Vedanta philosophy should be “of no use” to an 
actor. 

Nevertheless Bhavabhuti himself is quite acquainted with the 
philosophical thought of the time. He is thoroughly familiar with 
not only the Yoga 31 but also the Vedanta philosophy. In his 
work Uttarardmacarita he refers to a special Vedanta Philosopy. 

He especially emphasizes that the Absolute has Speech (vac) 
as its nature. He clearly sets forth in his benedictory stanza 
at the very beginning of this work: 

idatp kavibhyah purvebhyo namovakatp prasasnmhe / 
Vandemahi ca tam vacant amrtam dtnianah kalam // 

“We ask for this salutation to the ancient poets. We 
respectfully salute Speech which is the immortal part of 
atm an.^ 

The idea of Speech as the absolute principle can be found 
throughout this play. For example, in the second act the woman 
ascetic Atreyl speaks to the gods of the forest thus: 

“At that time indeed the creator of beings, the lotus-born 
Lord (Brahma), approached the sage (Valmiki) who was 
brilliant with the light of the Word Brahman and said, 
‘O sage ! you have realized the Brahman whose essence is 
speech. Therefore now speak out the Rdmacarita. The 
light of your holy spiritual vision is unlimited. You are 
the first poet.’ Then the holy Pracetasa (Valmiki) composed 
the Ramayana epic which was the first such manifestation 
of word-Brahman among men.” 

The passage clearly shows that Bhavabhuti accepts the prin¬ 
ciple of Word-Brahman (sabdabrahnian). There is no doubt 
at all that the concept is very important for him since in the 
concluding stanza (VII.20) he salutes “the poet who knows 
Word-Brahman” (sabdabrahmavit kavi). But here the word 
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Brahman does not refer to the metaphysical principle proposed 
by the Grammarians, but has rather the sense of the mystical 
power of speech in making possible the composition of the epic. 
In other words, Brahman is not intended as the Absolute or the 
world-principle as taught in the Vedanta, but has rather the 
meaning of mystical power of speech as taught in the Veda 
generally. Thus it cannot be said that it is Vedanta philosophy 
that is referred to in this passage. Nevertheless it must also be 
realized that Bhavabhuti is making an implied reference to it. 
The “manifestation of Speech-Brahman” (sabdabrahmano vivartali) 
in the above passage is undoubtedly what Bhartrhari is propound¬ 
ing at the very beginning of his Vakyapadiya. Bhavabhuti 
seems to parody the theory of Bhartrhari. The word vivarta 
is of course a technical term in Vedanta philosophy. He refers 
to vivarta in another passage also. 

“One and the same sentiment of compassion, by reason of 
different causes takes on different transformations appa¬ 
rently distinct from each other; just so water takes on 
transformations as a whirlpool, as foam and as waves, 
but all these are nothing but water.” 

eko rasah karuna eva nimittabliedddbhinnah prthak prthag 
ivasrayate vivartan / 

dvartabudbudatarahgamayan vikdran ambho yathd sahlam 
eva tu tat samagram // (Uttararamacarita, III.47) 

The word “ vivarta ” in this verse is paired with vikdra 
{transformation) and the two have the same meaning. 35 So the 
word vivarta in this case does not mean the false appearance set 
up by avidyd (ignorance) as in the later Advaita Vedanta, but can 
be taken to have the meaning of “transformation” as in the work 
of Bhartrhari and others. A comparison of the relationship 
between Brahman and its transformations, namely the pheno¬ 
menal world, with that between the ocean and its waves is often 
made by Vedanta writers. 36 Vedanta philosophy is again referred 
to also in the following famous verse: 

“Just as all evolved things dissolve into Brahman (through 
knowledge), so cloud masses are some-how dissolved by 
the wind which is like knowledge.” 
vidyakalpena niarutd meghdndm bhuyasdm api / 
brahmanlva vivartanam kvapi pravilayah krtah // (VI.6) 

In this way the writer Bhavabhuti takes it as a matter of course 
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that readers of his drama have some elementary knowledge of 
Vedanta philosophy. Although, as already remarked, he accepts 
that the mentality of dramatists and actors can hardly be in 
harmony with the spirit of Vedantins, the thought of Vedanta 
could not be overlooked. It may therefore be reasonable to 
suppose that Vedanta philosophy was widely diffused among 
intellectual classes in general before Sankara. And it could be 
said that the Vedanta philosophy handed down by Bhavabhuti 
is closest to the thought of Bhartrhari. 

Still later, the Vedanta school is referred to here and there 
in literary works. Stanza 3 at the beginning of the Mahandtaka 37 
(or Hanumannataka), which may have been written after Sankara, 
records 38 that Vedantins term their Absolute, Brahman: 

“May Hari, Lord of the three worlds, whom the Saivas 
worship as Siva, the Vedantins as Brahman, the Buddhists 
as Buddha, the Logicians, clever in the means of knowl¬ 
edge, as the Creator, devotees of the Jaina doctrine as 
Arhat, and the Mlmamsakas as karma, grant you, your 
cherished desire.” 

Again, in the beginning of the Vikramacarita (or Siiphasana- 
• dvatriipsika ) 39 which is a later work, it is said: 

“To destroy all the impediments, salutations to the One 
(absolute principle) whom the knowers of Brahman- 
Vedanta ( bralunaveddntavid ) call Purusa who is the ultimate 
fundamental principle, and whom others call the cause of 
all the beings or the Lord.” 10 

And in the Jaina version of this same text, in a passage listing 
the names of schools whose representatives pay homage to the 
king, Vedanta students ( vedantika ) 41 are referred to. 

The authors of these literary works are thus aware of the exist¬ 
ence of the Vedanta school, and to some extent influenced by 
its thought. But they do not regard as absolute Vedanta 
philosophy in the strict sense of giving a special importance to 
the Upanisads. Instead, they admit the raison d’etre of each of 
the various philosophical systems. But this very attitude taken 
by them displays a characteristic of the Vedanta philosophy 
itself—something similar is also found in the philosophical view¬ 
point of the Mdndukyakdrikd and the Vakyapadiya. A - 

In the above we have presented and examined some passages 
in purely literary works referring to Vedanta philosophy. It is 
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to be noted that these authors give difTering accounts of the 
Vedanta philosophy, and it may therefore be supposed that 
previous to Sankara’s period of activity a great variety of types 
of Vedanta was already diffused widely among intellectual 
people in general. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUPPLEMENT 

VEDANTA THOUGHT HANDED DOWN BY THE GREEKS 

In order to clarify the traces of intellectual developments in 
ancient India, works from the hands of the Indians themselves 
should of course be the principal sources of materials, but along 
with them, accounts by foreigners should, in a certain sense, 
also be regarded as of considerable value. The works of for¬ 
eigners travelling throughout India, living there for some 
time, and actually seeing first hand the life of the ancient 
Indian people, are particularly valuable in the following two 
respects: 

(1) The accounts of foreigners are put together from a view¬ 
point different from that of the Indians themselves. The 
accounts of the Indians themselves frequently mix fact 
with fantasy, trying to idealize the actual conditions, 
while the accounts of foreigners for the most part describe 
the scene as it really was. 

(2) The works of ancient Indians are often obscure as to 
dates of composition, but dates of the works by the 
foreigners are frequently clear. 

Accordingly, the accounts of foreigners on India have their 
special importance, and among them, perhaps the most important 
is the account by Megasthenes in particular of things seen and 
heard in India. Megasthenes was sent to Pataliputra, the capital 
of the country of Magadha, as an emissary of the King Seleucus 
Nicator, and it is said, frequently had interviews with the great 
King Candragupta (founder of the Maurya dynasty) who 
controlled India at that time. Again, according to the tradition 
of the historian Arrian, he also had an interview with King 
Porus (Died 317 b.c.). 

The year Megasthenes was dispatched to India is not clear* 
but perhaps it may have been after a treaty was concluded, and 
friendly relations were established, between King Seleucus and 
King Candragupta. In that case, it seems that he probably set 
out for Pataliputra sometime between 302 and 288 b.c . 1 After 
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returning to his own country, he wrote down what he had seen 
and heard during his stay in India, and composed a book called 
"'Indian Miscellany” (TV/ Indika). This work has unfortunately 
been lost and is not extant today, but in many Greek and Roman 
works, many fragments of it have been handed down. In fact 
the knowledge about India of the ancient period (Greeks and 
Romans) was mainly based upon this work. Therefore, if we 
carefully examine in detail his works as quoted in the works of 
later centuries, it should be a contribution to the elucidation of 
actual conditions in ancient India. In not a few points, his 
accounts cover the actual state of affairs during the period exactly 
from the end of the 4th century b.c. to the opening of the 3rd 
century. 

In this work, then, he records the social system of India at 
that time, and reports the thought of the philosophic sages of that 
time. According to him, the Indian society of that time was 
made up of seven classes. Those are, the philosophers ( phiio - 
sophoi ), farmers, herdsmen, artisans, warriors, officials and 
counsellors. 2 His theory of these seven strata has frequently been 
debated among scholars, but we omit these considerations here. 
For the time being, what we shall here examine is the thinking 
ol the philosopher class out of these seven classes. 

According to him, the class of philosophers had the least 
number of actual members, and yet received utmost respect 
from society. In this case, this philosopher class could be 
roughly classified into the Brahmins ( Brakhtnanes ) and the 
Sramanas ( Sarmanai ). 3 It is clear that the former represents 
the name of the Brahmins ( Brdhmana ) and the. latter, the name 
of wandering monks (sramana). This corresponds to the fact 
that in the early Buddhist scriptures and the rock inscriptions of 
King Asoka, the Brahmins and Sramanas are listed next to each 
other. Megasthenes has given us a fairly detailed explanation 
of them which it is not necessary here to discuss point by point. 
But on the thought of the Brahmins, a short passage of his is so 
valuable that it cannot be overlooked in the investigation of the 
history of the Vedanta school. He had the greatest respect for 
the thought of the Brahmins. 

First of all, Clement of Alexandria has recorded the following 
as the words of Megasthenes : 

“And further the author Megasthenes who lived during the 
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same time as Seleucus Nicator has noted the following in 
the third chapter of his “Indian Miscellany” (en tei tritei ton 
Indikon). 

“And all that our ancients have taught concerning nature 
(physis) originated with philosophers other than the Greeks, that 
is with Indians, and was taught by the Brakhmanes and by the 
people called the Jews in Syria.” (Strom. I, p. 305. D. Ed. Colon. 
1688 = Megasthenes’ Fragment XL1I). 

Therefore, Megasthenes thought that what was taught in 
general by Greek philosophy had already been taught by the 
Brahmins of India. In that case, he presents the thought of 
Brahmins as follows: 4 

“Now, among them ( = the Brahmins), a great number of 
debates have been held concerning death. In the final analysis, 
they thought that life in this world really is like the child in the 
womb during the period of its agitation (until it is born), and 
that death on the contrary is to be born into true life. Then 
this ( = be born into true life ) is for the philosopher (the true) 
happiness, and in order to become firm in readiness for death it 
was usually believed that practice of extreme asceticism (askesis) 
is a necessity. 

Again, the things that happen to men, whatever they may 
be, are neither good (< agathon ) not bad (kakon). For (supposing 
that any thing were determined as originally essentially good or 
bad) people have (in addition) ideas like those of a dream, but 
it is not the case that by one and the same thing some people 
are afflicted and others made happy. Nor is it true that the 
same person is affected variously by the same thing so that he 
sometimes is afflicted and sometimes made happy by it. 

And in regard to nature, what the Indians say is very simple 
and naive, so he ( = Megasthenes) says. And rather than dia¬ 
lectic (logoi) they are more advanced in practice (ergoi) for their 
faith is based on many myths. But on many (other) things they 
hold to beliefs common to the Greeks also. For instance, that 
the universe arises and dissolves, those people (=Indians) also 
say. And the universe is a sphere. God who controls and also 
creates this universe, pervades every part of the whole universe 
(i.e. is all-pervading). There are distinct principles existent in 
all things, but the one (the principle) which gives rise to the 
universe is water. And besides the four elements there exists a 
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fifth which is energy of nature (physis) and from this (fifth, 
energy of nature) the heavens and all the stars (arise). 

This (earth) is set in the centre of all. As to seed and spirit,, 
and other things, they (Indians) say the same (as Greeks). As 
to the immortality of the spirit, the judgment of the dead and 
this kind of thing, they like Plato have woven myths.” 

Looking at the theories presented here, we see that there are 
also some which are common with general orthodox Brahmanism. 
For example, the addiction to philosophical speculation on 
death, as well as the great respect for religious and ethical practice, 
rather than rational speculation on the phenomenal world, can 
be found in common with the Brahmin philosophers in general. 
However, the special philosophical theories referred to here 
coincide for the most part with those taught in the Upanisads* 

(1) First of all, as regards good and evil from the human 
standpoint, absolute standpoints are not set up, but only relative 
ones; an idea which is no more than something often expressed 
in the Old Upanisads (e.g. Kauf. Up. 1.4; Bfhad. Up. IV,3.22; 
IV,4.23; Tait. Up. 11,9). And this idea was also adopted in 
the Vedanta philosophies of later centuries. (In particular, cf. 
Brahmasutra IV. 1, 13-15). 

(2) Again in relation to cosmological argument, Mcgasthenes 
discovered that the same kind of concepts existed among the 
Indians as in the Greek philosophers, and his accounts also agree 
well with the cosmological speculations of the Upanisads and 
broadly of the Veda in general. 

(i) The world is first made, and in the end returned to des¬ 
truction, and hasalimited span in time—this concept appears in 
the Upanisads, and later in the orthodox brahmin line it was 
generally taught, so that it may not be necessary to cite a succes¬ 
sion of examples. In Greece also, it had been thought from 
ancient times. 

(ii) Again, the universe is a hemisphere, and the surface of 
the earth is round—this concept appears already in the Veda- 
samhita from the very first beginning of the history of orthodox 
brahmin thought. 5 Not only is it accepted in general in all the 
Upanisads, but Sankara also thought in a similar fashion. 5 
Even in Greek philosophy, to say that the universe was a perfect 
sphere had become a traditional concept. That the totality of 
things, or the world is a sphere, was perhaps advocated by 
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Xenphanes, 7 and then it was clearly stated by Parmenides. 
The latter specifically asserted that “that which exists” {to eon) 
as the fundamental principle of the world, forms a perfect sphere. 8 
The students of Pythagoras thought that “the limited is superior 
to the unlimited” 9 , and Empedocles said that all things, during 
the time of the chaos in the remote past, were a sphere, 10 and 
the conception that the universe is a sphere is also accepted by 
Plato 11 and Aristotle. 12 

Further, the Indians in general thought that the earth occupied 
a position in the centre of the vault of heaven of the sphere, but 
no such concept had yet been clearly expounded in the Vedic 
texts. 13 In the literature after the Vedas, gradually there 
appeared the viwe that the earth is a circle surrounded by a great 
sea. Therefore, in this point, it is clear that Megasthenes was 
recording ideas arising after the Vedic texts. 

(iii) The idea that the creator of the world remains pervad¬ 
ing his creation is a common point of the cosmologies in a great 
number of Upanisads. In Greece it can be said that probably 
Thales 14 and the early Stoic 15 thought come closest to this. 

(iv) The theory that it is water in particular which is the 
world-cause, is occasionally propounded in the Vedanta litera¬ 
ture, and even in the Upanisads a trace of it can be found. 10 
In Greece it is well known that Thales in particular asserts this 
idea. 

(v) The postulated fifth element, energy of nature, set up 
in addition to the four elements, can be said to point to the 
ether {akdsa). Here the Brahmins of that period advanced a 
step beyond the theory of three elements taught in the Chdndogya- 
XJpanisad II.2, the Aitareya-UpanUad V.4, and in the Manu Law 
Book, 1.75-78, and one finds the five elements of earth, water, fire, 
air and sky. Among these, it was supposed that the ether was 
the original element. 17 In Greece also, the theory of five ele¬ 
ments was accepted by Philolaos and Aristotle and also others. 

(3) The idea of seeking immortality pervades the whole of 
the Vedas, and the idea of a judgment after death also is clearly- 
and distinctly expounded in the Vedas. 18 

To explain such philosophical concepts by means of mytho¬ 
logy (mythos) is one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
Upanisads. Megasthenes recognized the resemblance to Plato on 
this point. 
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In this way, as we examine the account of Megasthenes, we 
see that the philosophical theories presented here are for the 
most part close to those of the Upanisads. Megasthcnes did 
not study directly the original works of India, but probably 
passed on what he heard from the Brahmin scholars and others, 
and at that time, not only were the Veda-samhitas already in 
existence, but also the early Upanisads had perhaps been com¬ 
posed. He also reported on the life of Brahmins who performed 
the rituals and practised the precepts, but what he has handed 
down as philosophical theories of the Brahmins, coincides with 
much ol the Upanisads. Of course, it can be thought that he 
was icporting what he heard about the ideas in works apart from 
the Upanisads, but even in that case, such works would naturally 
take as their basis the ideas of the Upanisads, the earliest philo¬ 
sophical works of India. 

And so in the fragments of Megasthenes we cannot find refer¬ 
ence to the theories of philosophical schools like the Samkhya 
and Vaisesika, and we must note that there is not a word about 
Buddhism and Jainism. Judging from this fact, it appears that in 
the intellectual sphere of the orthodox Brahmins of that time, 
ideas like those of the Upanisads were generally predominant, 
and on that foundation of such ideas the Vedanta school pro¬ 
gressively took distinct form and finally made its appearance. 

After the “Accounts of India” of Megasthenes, next most 
valuable is the “History of the Military Excursions of the Great 
King Alexander” (Anabasis Alexandrou), by Arrianos (c. 95-180), 
which in volume seven, has an account of India. But it chiefly 
relies upon Megasthenes, and no fresh material appears which 
might directly bear on the history of the Vedanta. 

Instead one might look at the ‘'Life of Apollonius” by Philos- 
tratus. Apollonius of Tyana, a Greek of the first century 
a.d., was born in Tyana of Cappadocia in Asia Minor, and 
was a philosopher who belonged to the new Pythagorean school. 
He set out to India with a companion, Damis, and the account 
of their travels was later compiled and edited by Philostratus 
(170-245), and is still extant today. Before this the Greeks who 
went to India set out chiefly for military, political, diplomatic or 
commercial reasons but Apollonius’ purpose was no such mun¬ 
dane interest but mainly a purely spiritual concern, to acquire the 
wisdom of the Brahmin philosophers of India. This point has 
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to be specially noted. However, there are many passages where 
it is doubtful whether the account of his travels does accurately 
reflect the actual state of things in India of that time, and it has 
even been doubted whether he ever in fact went to India. 
However, judging from material discovered recently in India, 
it seems probable that he did go, and it can be thought that 
perhaps he may even have influenced Indian thinkers in some 
ways. 19 

We find in the account that in India philosophy was greatly 
respected, 20 and that good political policies were carried out on 
the basis of philosophical wisdom. It is unfortunate that there 
are no detailed accounts of the philosophical thought of the 
time, but in connection with the ideas of the Upanisads, we may 
note, for example, the following dialogue. Apollonius was 
surprised at the mystical power which the great Brahmin 
Iarchas had a deep knowledge of all things, and asked whether 
by it the Brahmin knew himself or not. For “to know the self” 
{to eauton gnonai), as in the case of Greek philosophy was 
thought in India to be an extremely difficult tiling. But Iarchas 
made an unexpected reply: 

“It is just because we know the self first of all, that we 
know all things. For unless one first contemplates the 
self which is in all of us, one cannot get (into the investiga¬ 
tion) of this philosophy.” 21 

This clearly is the theory “by knowing the self {atman) to be 
able to know all” 22 as is taught in the Upanisads, and the later 
Vedanta scholars called this by the name of “proposition 
(promise)” {pratijha). Accordingly we can affirm the fact that 
in this account influential Brahmins in India around the first 
century a.d., were devoted to a philosophy of the atman taught 
in the Upanisads, and further that it made a deep impression 
on a philosopher of Greece. 


Notes 

1. Cf. J. W. McCrindle : Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian , 1877, pp. 13-16. 

2. Fragment I, B. 40 IT. 

3. Cf. Fragment I, B. 40 ff. 

4. E. A. Schvvanbeck : Megasthenis Indica , fragmenta col legit, Bonu 
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PART III 

SCHOLARS BEFORE THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 
CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHARACTER AND THOUGHT OF THE SCHOLARS 
PRIOR TO THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 

As already related, after the ancient Upanisads of the early 
period came into existence, the tradition which follows them as 
sacred authority continued on without interruption in an un¬ 
broken line. There must have been correspondingly numerous 
thinkers of the line who advocated special doctrines, but almost 
no individual names or thought of such schools of the very 
ancient period have been passed down. As a rough classifica¬ 
tion of the early Vedanta schools, we can divide them into those 
prior to and those posterior to the compilation of the Brahma- 
siltra, and in relation to the period prior to the Brahma-sutra , 
since no literature at all of the Vedanta school itself has been 
handed down, it may be said that the thought of the individual 
thinkers then is, for the most part, unclear. We can only get a 
general idea from the literature of other fields of the tendency 
of thought of the Vedanta school during this period. We have* 
in the previous Part II, considered the tendency in thought which 
we learned from literary sources, but to know the thought or 
even the names of individual thinkers is almost completely 
impossible. In the Brahma-sutra , the fundamental scripture 
of this school, some of the names of early thinkers have been 
noted, and not only has their thought been discussed and criti¬ 
cized, but their names diave been referred to also in works of 
other fields. In this chapter we shall take up the examination 
of the character and thought of these thinkers. 

SECTION I : KAR§NAJINI 

The Brahma-sutra (III. 1.9) says : 

“If it be said that depending upon conduct [in this world* 
one attains various births], it is not so. 
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[The word ‘conduct’ ( carana ) in the sacred passage] refers 
indirectly [to the remainder of karma]. Thus [said] Karsnajini. 

And this discussion has been set forth in connection with the 
following sacred passage : 

“Therefore, those whose conduct ( carana ) has been good in 
this world, may expect to attain some good birth, i.e. the birth 
of a brahmin, or ksatriya, or a vaisya. But those whose conduct 
has been evil in this world, can expect to attain an evil biith, 
i.e. the birth of a dog, a pig, or a candala.” ( Chand. Up. V.10.7) 

In this verse it is taught that the man who has good and 
beautiful conduct in this world will, after he dies, be born again 
as a member of one of the three upper classes, while the man 
who has ugly and evil conduct will be born again as a very low 
and mean person or as an animal. Just what relation this verse 
has to the teaching of the five fires ( pahcagni-vidya ), taught in the 
verse immediately preceding it, was discussed among the theo¬ 
logians of that time. The “Teaching of the Five Fires” is so 
called because it says that human beings go to the world of the 
moon after death, and from there fall down and are reborn on 
the earth, dividing the process into five stages, which, under the 
pretext of being names for ceremonies and rituals, are called 
“fires”. On this question, a certain theologian has interpreted 
this sacred verse literally (according to the three commentaries 1 
on this Sutra), and has understood that the wherefore of the 
conditions at the time of rebirth into this world, is based upon 
the kind of good and evil conduct at the time when one was 
active in the previous world, and he thought that that is all 
there was to it. However that may be Karsnajini, so as to relate 
it to the teaching of the five fires, interpreted this verse in the 
following manner. According to him, the word “conduct 
(i carana ) of the verse should not be understood in the literal 
meaning of “action” but refers indirectly to the “remainder of 
Karma” ( anusaya ) 2 . 

That is to say, according to the teaching of the five fires, man 
after death proceeds to the world of the moon, accompanied by 
his action (karma), and after he has received his rewards and 
punishment there, again returns down to the earth and is born 
again; while in the world of the moon, he does not exhaust the 
rewards and punishment of his karma and so nullify it all, as 
there is still a small amount of karma remaining. Then, it is 
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said that the individual selves accompanied by their remaining 
karmas return to enter this world, and are born into various 
conditions, in accordance with whatever remaining karmas they 
have. 

Incidentally, such an interpretation has this difficulty. If one 
holds that it is in accordance with whatever remaining karma 
one has when he descends from the world of the moon, that the 
individual self is born in varying conditions, even a person who 
had performed good action previously in this world, since he 
would not be limited to that when he is reborn, need not neces¬ 
sarily be born into a good environment; in that case, the precepts 
(ethical principles, acara) of the behaviour taught in the Brah- 
manic canon would be meaningless. Against such a criticism he 
is said to have answered : 

“(It is not meaningless) since (the sacrifice) depends upon 

good conduct.” (Brahma-sutra 111,1.10) 

That is to say, karma is the motive force which directly causes 
a person to be born into a good environment or a good position, 
and “the remaining karma” is based directly on the actual 
performance of the rituals in the present world, but for these 
rituals to bring out their effects, the correct performance of 
conduct in general is necessary. The man who does not per¬ 
form good conduct cannot obtain good rewards, even if he 
does carry out the rituals; this is the point. Thus Karsnajini 
held to the same idea as the verse which says “The Vedas do 
not purify the man who is devoid of good conduct” ( Vasiftha - 
smrti VI.3) 3 . Then at the same time, we can know that he 
thought that the rituals are the most important things for human 
life, and that the ethical precepts are only of the secondary 
significance, subordinate to the rituals. 

Since Karsnajini is referred to in the Mimamsa-sutra (IV.3.17, 
VI.7.35), as well he was also a scholar of the ritual MImamsa. 
And as a scholar of the rituals, his words have also been quoted 
in the Katyayana-srauta-sutra . 4 Even seen from the Brahma 
sutra , since Karsnajini was a man who had regarded the rituals, 
as very valuable, there may be no objection if all of these are 
thought to refer to one and same person. In that case, since he 
was a man prior to the formulation of the Mimamsa-sutra , and as 
he belongs to the period in which the various ritual sutras were 
being worked on and produced, he must naturally be thought 
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to be prior to the 4th century a.d. But to clarify in more detail 
the dates of his life is a difficult proposition in the present 
circumstances. 


Notes 

1. In translating the Brahma-sutra , I have referred to the three ancient 
commentaries of Sankara, Bhaskara, and Ramanuja. 

2. “Action” ( karnian ) according to Bhaskara. 

3. This is quoted in all three commentaries on Brahma-sutra 111.1.10. 

4. A. Weber : A History of Indian Literature, p. 140. Further, his name 
also appears in Ganapatha ' upaka’ in Panini’s Grammar. 


SECTION II : KASAKRTSNA 

Kasakrtsna’s views are quoted in the Brahma-sutra (1.4.22). 

According to the Brhaddranyaka Upani$ad , the philosopher 

Yajnavalkya is said to have taught his wife Maitreyi as follows : 
“...‘Verily, not for the sake of the husband 1 is the husband 
dear, but the husband is dear for the sake of the Self. 
Verily, not for the sake of the wife is the wife dear, but the 
wife is dear for the sake of the Self. Verily, not for the 
sake of the sons are the sons dear, but the sons are dear 
for the sake of the Self. Verily, not for the sake of wealth 
is wealth dear, but wealth is dear for the sake ol the Self. 
Verly, not for the sake of brahminhood is brahminhood dear, 
but brahmanhood is dear for the sake of the Self. Verily, 
not for the sake of kstriyahood is kstriyahood dear, but 
kstriyahood is dear for the sake of the Self. Verily, not 
for the sake of the worlds are the worlds dear but the 
worlds are dear for the sake of the Self. Verily, not for 
the sake of the gods are the gods dear, but the gods are 
dear for the sake of the Self. Verily, not for the sake of 
living beings are living beings dear, but Jiving beings are 
dear for the sake of the Self. Verily, not for the sake of 
all is all dear, but all is dear for the sake of the Self. 
Verily,... it is the Self alone that should be seen, heard, 
reflected on and meditated upon.” {Brhad. Up . II.4.5; 
cf. IV.5.6). 
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What is this atman (self) expounded here ? Is it merely an 
individual self, an individual existence ? Or, is it what should 
be called the universal Self, the highest Self ? These questions 
had been discussed among Vedanta scholars from quite ancient 
times. In the Brahma-sutra (1.4.19 ff.) it has been determined 
that this atman is not an individual self but the highest Self. 
In the passage above, however, the word atman at the 
first glance is explained as though it meant an individual 
existence. Why is it so ? On this point, there was a difference 
ot opinion among the three thinkers, Asmarathya, Audulomi, 
and Kasakrtsna. The Brahma-sutra (1.4.22) only states : 
Avast hit er iti kasakrtsnali . (‘Because of the existence’, said 
Kasakrtsna.) The three commentators interpret the sutra as 
follows : 

Because this highest Self also exists as the conscious self 
( individual self), it is possible to begin [the conversation 
with Maitreyl] with the statement of non-difference between 
the highest Self and the individual self in this way.” (Sankara) 
asyaiva paramatmano ’nendpi vijnanatmabhdvenavasthanad 
upapannam idam abhedenopakramanam. 

“(The relation between the highest Self and the individual self) 
is not the relation between prakrti (= Matter) and the evolved. 
Nor does the individual self, which is absolutely different, 
become identical [with the highest Self] in the state of final 
release. But the highest Self, even before the departure from 
the body (i.e. before death), exists in the form of the individual 
self; so (the conversation with Maitreyl) begins with a 
statement of non-difference (between the highest Seif and the 
individual self). (Bhaskara) 

na pra/ertivikdrabhavo ndpy atyantabhinnasya jivasya muktya- 
vasthdydm abhedapattili , kim tarhy utkramandt prdg api jivaru - 
pena paramatmano ’ vasthdndd abhedenopakrama iti . 

“Because [Brahman] exists as atman within the individual self 
which is his own body, Brahman is taught by means of the word 
indicating the individual self.” (Ramanuja) 
svasanrabhute ji vat many dtmatayd ’ vasthite jivasabdena 

brahmapratipadanam. 

Since these three ancient commentaries thus give their own 
different interpretations, we are at a loss to decide which to 
adopt, but by other criteria we can, I think, ascertain the original 
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meaning of the sutra. First of all, since this passage in the 
Brahma-sutra, lists the theory of Kasakrtsna after relating those 
of the other two scholars (Asmarathya and Audulomi), we can 
conclude that this is the finally determined theory ( siddhanta ) 
adopted by the author of the Sutra. Throughout the entire 
Brahma-sutra, whenever it lists different theories, it is a definite 
rule to give the finally determined theory last . 2 and. in this case, 
that the theory of Kasakrtsna is the established theory is also 
acknowledged by the three ancient commentaries. 

On this point the Brahma-sutra, as discussed later, 3 stands 
on the theory of “difference and non-difference with regard 
to the relation of Brahman and dtrnan. Since this is accepted 
in general by present day scholars, Kasakrtsna also, whom the 
5z7tm-author followed, must have held the “difference and non¬ 
difference” theory in the same way. 4 Moreover, the word 
avasthiti is used in this Sutra. We see in other examples of 
usages 5 in the Brahma-sutra hat this word is employed in the 
sense : “it exists conditioned temporally and spatially. 6 
Accordingly, in this case, avasthiti means that the supreme Self, 
who transcends temporal and spatial limitations, assumes the 
form of the individual self, and appears in the empirical world. 
Accordingly, the individual self is not completely identical with 

the supreme Self, but is one part of it. 

It is, Kasakrtsna must have asserted, precisely for this reason, 
that the above-quoted passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upantfad 
seems to point to the individual self. 

An account which supports such a conclusion is to be found 
in Vacaspatimisra’s subcommentary on the Brahma-sutra. 
In his subcommentary 7 on 55.1.4.22, he states the general view 
of the Sankara School that Kasakrtsna held the theory of non¬ 
dualism and then refutes the assertion of those others who 
follow the theories of Kasakrtsna, saying as follows : 

Ye tu Kasakrtsniyam eva matam asthaya jivam paramatmano 
‘msam acakfus, tefdin kathaip’nifkalam nifkityatp sdntam iti 

na srutivirodhah. . 

“Why would not, however, those [thinkers] who, on the basis 
of Kasakrtsna’s view, teach that the individual self is a part of 
the highest Self, be in opposition to the Sruti passage . (It is) 
without parts, without activity, tranquil” ($vet. Up. VI, 19) ? 
According to the further commentary, Amalananda’s Vedanta- 
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kalpataru , “those who follow Kasakrtsna’s view” points to 
Bhaskara. 8 On the other hand, in his commentary 9 on BS 
1.4.22 Bhaskara refutes the theory of the mayavadins and then 
says : “It should be forcibly accepted that the Lord is different 
from this (individual self), the individual self which is the 
subject of transmigration being a part of the Lord." 

tasmad anya isvaras , tad-amso jivah samsariti, baldd 
abhyupeyam . 

This would fit in nicely with the account mentioned before. 
Accordingly, not only has Bhaskara himself admitted in this 
way that his thought is based upon the theory of Kasakrtsna, 
but such an impartial scholar as Vacaspatimisra has also 
acknowledged this fact. 

Thus from the above considerations we are able to form the 
following conclusions : 

1. Kasakrtsna firmly maintained the assertion that the 
relation between the supreme self and individual self is one of 
“non-identity and non-difference”, and that the individual self 
is either a part of the supreme seif or is a constitutive element of 
it ( amsa ). This idea is also clearly asserted in 55.II.3.43. 

2. The thought of Kasakrtsna, having been adopted by the 
Brahma-sutra , was again inherited and developed by Bhaskara. 
Then, the historical and ideological connection between these 
thinkers was believed in with considerable conviction in one 
section of the academic world of the period around the 13th 
century when Amalananda lived. 

Furthermore, Kasakrtsna was regarded as the advocate of 
the established doctrine of the Vedanta school by all the members 
of that school even in later centuries. The Vallabha school, 
for example, also attributed the theory in 55.IIL2.29, which 
discusses the relation of the individual self and the supreme self, 
to Kasakrtsna. 10 

In the foregoing, we have examined some aspects of Kasakrtsna 
as one of the Vedanta thinkers, but he was also a grammarian. 
(As a grammarian, his name has generally been handed down as 
Kasakrtsni.) 

In the Mahdbhdsya , a work of the grammarian Patanjali 
(c. 1 50 b.c.), Kasakrtsni, as a grammarian, is frequently referred to, 
and the Mimamsa which he taught is called the Kasakrtsni, and 
it is recorded that men who study his work are called pupils 
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of Kasakrtsni” (Kasakrtsnail). 11 Again, his study of grammar 
has also been called Kasakrtsna. 12 And in the Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari, it is said that : 

“The sutra : 4 tad arhani (Panini, V. 1.117) is not introduced 
in any other work on grammar.” 

(tad arhani iti n'drabdhani sit train vyakaranantare) 
p. 714. (Vakyap.UlM.566.) 

Helaraja comments on this : “Neither the students of Apisali 
nor those of Kasakrtsni recite this sutra .” 13 

Consequently, Kasakrtsni, like Panini and Apisali, was an 
editor of the sutra related to grammar, and his work differed 
from the extant Paninian grammar, and. we can know, had been 
handed down up to the time of Bhartrhari. 

As this work has not been transmitted to the present time, 
its contents, system, etc. are not clear, but according to the 
records of the later grammatical works, Kasakrtsnrs books 
consisted of several sutras which are composed of three chapters 
( adhyaya ). 14 On certain kinds of problems, this work includes 
rules which differ from the grammar of Panini. Grammarian 
students of later centuries have also noticed this fact. 15 Then 
again, it is known that his work has some points in common 
with that of Apisali. 16 

The date of Kasakrtsni’s life is not clear, but there is no doubt 
that he lived prior to Patanjali. And since the Vdrttika of 
Katyayana has referred to the rules of Kasakrtsni’s grammar, 17 
he should be prior to Katyayana. Again, since there are many 
instances in which he is mentioned together with Apisali, it would 
not appear that he lived in a period too far distant from that of 
Apisali. Apisali, according to an account (VI. 1.92) by Panini 
himself, was one of the predecessors of Panini, but Kasakrtsni 
can be supposed to the later than Panini. 18 In which case, 
we may conclude that he probably lived somewhere around 
350 to 250 b.c. 

Furthermore, Kasakrtsni, as already mentioned, is said in an 
account by Patanjali to have been also a Mimamsa scholar. 19 
As if to confirm this, there has been handed down in a work of 
the later Vedanta school of limited non-dualism 20 ' the legend 
that Kasakrtsna was the author of the Saipkar$ana-Kdnda. 
However, just as the legend that Jaimini is the author of the 
Mimamsd-sutra and the Samkarsana-Kdnda, has not handed 
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down the true facts, this too might amount to no more than 
a mere legend. That is, it would appear that since the name of 
Kasakrtsna as a famous thinker had been transmitted up until 
later centuries, there may have originated such a legend spon¬ 
taneously. 

Further, a doubt arises as to whether or not Kasakrtsni and 
Kasakrtsna are perhaps different persons but insofar as the two 
names greatly resemble each other, and as the learning of Kasa¬ 
krtsni 21 has been called Kasakrtsnam, and his students are 
called Kasakrtsnah. I think that perhaps later grammatical 
schools, 22 the Mimamsa school as well as the Vedanta school 
have referred to Kasakrtsni as Kasakrtsna. Moreover, both 
the grammatical schools and the two Mimamsa have an intimate 
connection as the two important types of the orthodox brahma- 
nical scholarship from ancient times; in many instances the same 
author has studied both branches of learning, as we shall examine 
in this work, so that it would appear that there is ample reason 
to believe both names refer to one and the same person. 

Again, Kasakrtsna seems to have been also both a Vedic 
scholar and a scholar of the rituals. The name of Kasakrtsna 
as a Vedic scholar is mentioned together with that of Yaska 23 
in a work by Bhatta-Bhaskara-misra, 24 and his name is said to 
appear also in Bodhayana’s Grhya Sutra. 25 Again, the name 
of a scholar Kasakrtsni 26 has also been given in the Srauta Sutra 
of Katyayana, but in the same Sutra , it also refers to a theory 
by Badari and that by Karsnajini, both being scholars of the 
ancient Vedanta school. Even in later centuries, since there 
were many men who were thoroughly versed in the Vedas and 
in the rituals in general, and who wrote partial explanatory 
works on them, we can judge from these facts that there should be 
no objection to the thinking that either Kasakrtsni or Kasakrtsna 
as a ritual scholar was the same person who had the same name 
as handed down as a scholar of grammar, the Mimamsa, and the 
Vedanta. In reality, then, he, being chiefly a scholar of the rituals, 
probably studied the various other branches of learning also. 


Notes. 

1. patyuh kamaya. This probably could be understood as “because of 
the husband,” or “for the sake of the husband.” Other phrases also should 
be interpreted in the same light. 
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2. Sankara, in his commentary, has sometimes differed from this rule, 
but in those cases, his interpretation is mistaken. E.g., see the commentary 
on Brcihma-sutra-bhasya IV.3.7 ff. Cf. the present work. Part IV. Chap. 3,. 
Sect. 4, I. 

4. Thibaut {Intro, p. XIX) originally held that Kasakrtsna embraced 
the theory of non-difference (i.e., Nondualistic monism), basing himself upon 
the sub-commentaries on Sankara’s commentary (ad BS. 1.4.22) : since then,, 
this assertion has been accepted by Indologists in general, but the supposition 
is not correct. Insofar as the theory of Kasakrtsna in the Sutra is said to be 
the finally determined doctrines (siddhdnta ), Sankara and his commentators 
stressed that Kasakrtsna’s theory was nondualistic monism, in order to com¬ 
bine it with their own theory. 

5. 1.2.17; 1.3.22; II.2.4; II.2.13; II.2.36; II.3.24; KIII.3.32. 

6. Thibaut, Introduction , p.C., and Guha; Jivdtman , p. 189 hold that this 
avosthiti means “permanent abiding or permanent abode within something,” 
but this interpretation relies too heavily upon Ramanuja’s views. No other 
example agrees with this usage. 

7. Bhamati, p. 337. 

8. “Bhdskarasya matam anudya dusayati—ye tv ity ddimi — Kalpataru ,. 
p. 223 (Viz SS). 

9. This corresponds to 1.4.21 in Bhaskara’s Bhasya. 

10. Belvalkar; Lectures , p. 167 

11. Kasakrtsnind proktd mimdmsd Kdsakrtsni tdim adhite Kasakrtsna 
brdhmaniti. {Mahdbhdsya , Vol. II, PP. 206; 249; 325). His name also 
appears in Panini’s Grammar, Ganapdtha “Upaka". 

12. Paninina prok tain. Pdniniyam / Apisalam / Kdsakrtsnam iti / 

(Mahdbhasya , Vol. I, p. 12). 

Pdniniyam akdlakaip vyakaranam / Kdsakrtsnam / Gurulag/iavam / 

Apisalam duskaranam / (Kdsikd ad IV.3.115) anyena krtd Mdthurena 

proktd Mdthuri vrttih / Pdniniyam / Apisalam / Kdsakrtsnam / {Kdsikd ad 
IV. 3. 301). 

These materials are from Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, Kasakrtsna 
{IHQ. Vol. VIII, 1932, pp. 224-227). 

13. Apisaldfi Kdsakrtsnds ca sat ram etan nddhiyate. 

14. as taka m Pdniniyaip sutra m / tad adhiyate vidanti vd / astakd/i 
Paniniydh / trikdh Kdsakrtsndh / {Candravrtti II1.1.42). 

Pdniniyam astakam sCitram , tad adhiyate as taka h , Paniniydh / dasakdhy. 

Vaiydghrapadiydh / trikdh , Kdsakrtsndh {Kdsikd IV.2.65). 

Apisalapdniniydh. ”Pdniniyaraudhiyah / Raudhiyakdsa-krtsndh / {Kdsikd y 

VI.2.36). 

These are from Chatterjee, ibid. See also Kdsikd ad V. 1.58; Belvalkar; 

SSG., p. 10. 

15. Patanjali, in his commentary on Panini’s Grammar II. 1.50, says : 
kim punar dvigusamjnd pratyayottarapadayor bhavati. On this Kaiyata has 
noted as follows : Kasakrtsnasya Pratyayottarapadayor iti sutrain tad 
viccirayati / Pdniniyaip tu pasedd viedrayisyati / 
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Again, KsTrasvamin, in Ksiratarangini (11.60, S. 114) says that the past 
particle of the root svas according to the Kasakrtsna school is not svasita r 
but must be svasta. Kasakrtsna asya (i.e. the root svas) nifthtiytim anittva 
ahuh / as vast ah ! visvastah / And in the Mddbaviya-Dbdtuvrtti also, 
concerning the root svas, it is said : nistbdydm itam necchanti kcisa- 
krtsnti iti Svdmi-Kdsyapau. (According to Chatterjee, ibid). 

16. Apisafa-Kdsakrtsnayos tv agrantha iti vacanad anyatra Pratisedha- 


bhtivah .—Kaiyata ad V. 1. 21. 

17. dvigusaipjnd pratyavottarapadayos ced itaretartisrayatvad aprasiddbih. 
(Katyayana, ad 11.1.51, Vol. I, p. 392), Cf. note 15. 

18. Chatterjee, ibid., asserts this is based on the passage in Kasika ad VI. 
2.36. Kasakrtsna is mentioned in the upakddayah , aribanddayah in Gana- 
ptitba of Panini’s Grammar, but this will not demonstrate that he was earlier 
than Panini. 

19. However, further investigation is necessary to determine what 
Mimamsa means in Patahjali. 

20. In the work Tattvavdrttika on the Sribhtisya, the following verse is 
recorded as a quote from the Tattvaratndkara : 

Karmadevatd-brahmagocard sd tridhodbabhau sutrakdratah / Jaiminer 

munch Kdsakrtsnato Bddardyandd ity at ah kramdt // 

This differs from the traditional theory. On this, Vedanta-desika, in his 
work Adhikaranasdrdvali , has explained as follows : 

Vrttigranthe tu Jaiminyuparacitatayd Sodasadhydya updttd Satpkarsah 
Kdsakrtsnaprabhava iti kathatp Tattvaratndkaroktih / atra brumah saduktau 
na vayam iha mudhd btidbitupi kiipcidarhd nirvdhas tupacdrdt kvacid ilia 
ghatate by ekatdtparyayogah 11 

On such a difference related to the problem of the author, Sesagovinda , 
who wrote the commentary on the Sarvasiddbdntasaipgraba , has explained 
that the Devatdkdnda , said to be a work by Jaimini, and the work said to be 
by Kasakrtsna are different works. However, no affirmative grounds exist 
which might permit this interpretation. (These sources come from Cha¬ 
tterjee, ibid., and S. ICuppuswami Sastri and P. P. Subrahmanya Sastn: 
A descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Orient at 


Library, Madras, Vol. XXVII, 1937. lntrod., pp. I1I-V1I). 

21. This coincides exactly with the case of the learning of Apisali being 
called Apisala. E.g., Apisalam adbite (Varttika 3 ad Panini IV.1.14), 

Apisala-Pdniniya-Gautamiyah. (Mabdbbdsya, Vol. III. p. 135). 

22. In the Ksiratarnginl, written by KsTrasvamin, and in the Kavikal- 
padruma, by Vopadeva, Kasakrtsna is listed as the name of a grammarian. 
(Aufrecht; CC. I, p. 103; Aufrecht; Bodl. Cat . p. 175 b.) 

23. He was a scholar thoroughly versed in the Black Yajur Veda. 

24. A Weber : HIL., pp. 42, 91. 

25. Radhakrishnan; /. Ph., Vol. II, p. 433. 

26. A. Weber : HIL., pp. 139, 140. Indiscbe Studien XIII, p. 398; 418. 
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SECTION III : ATREYA 

There are frequent injunctions in the Upani$ads to perform the 
worship ( upasana) related to each branch of the rituals. For 
example, it is said : 

One should worship the fivefold saman with regard to 

rain. 

The hihkara is the wind that brings the rain. 

The prastava is the birth of the cloud. 

The udgitha is the falling of the rain. 

The pratihdra is the lightning and the thunder. 

The nidhana is the cessation of the rain.” 

(Chdnd. Up. II.3.1-2) 

Here it is taught to meditate and worship each one of the five 
types of melodies by comparing them to the process of rain, 
but just who is it that is to perform the meditation ? Should 
the sacrifices who pays for the religious ceremony, perform it ? 
Or must the priest of the ceremony do it ? This problem was 
discussed among the Vedanta scholars of the early period. 

In connection with this problem, Atreya thought that the 
sacrificer himself should perform the meditation. For the verse 
given above goes on to say : 

There is rain for him, and he brings rain for others who, thus 
knowing, worships the fivefold Saman with regard to the rain.” 

(Chdnd. Up. II.3.2) 

Here is taught the effect and reward brought about by this 
worship. The person who receives this good fortune is generally 
admitted to be the sacrificer ( yajamdna ), who arranges for the 
ceremony and employs the ritual priests, so that this worship, 
also, should be performed by the sacrificer (BS. III.4.44). 1 

But the Brahma-sutra next gives a theory of Audulomi oppos¬ 
ing this. According to Audulomi the worship related to the 
various branches of the ceremonies is to be performed by the 
ritual priest ( rtviji ), and the sacrificer does not undertake it. 

The worship by loud singing (udgitha) or the worship, etc., by 
the melodies taught in the Upani$ads are comprised within the 
actual performance of the ceremony, and it is just for the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony, including these melodies, that the 
sacrificer is giving remuneration to the ritual priest. In the 
sacred verse quoted by Atreya, it is taught that the performer 
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of the worship receives the benefits therefrom. So Atreya held 
that the one who actually performs the worship must be the 
sacrificer himself, but since the ritual priest performs the 
ceremony for the sake of the sacrificer, it is not the least irrational 
that the one who receives the fruits of the sacrifice be the sacri¬ 
ficer (yajamana), though the one who performs the ceremony is 
the ritual priest. A comparison of the three ancient commenta¬ 
ries shows that the theory of Audulomi is as above. 

Although the question of who performs the worship (and 
meditation) related to the parts of the ritual, is very important, 
the fact that among the thinkers who considered this point 
various differences of opinion arose quite soon, should be 
carefully noted. Incidentally, of the two theories given, the 
author of the Brahma-siitra rejects the theory of Atreya, and 
a opts that of Audulomi as correct. 2 Consequently, Atreya was 
regarded as in error. 

Nothing of his doctrines on the Vedanta has been handed 
down besides this, but the name “Atreya” appears also in the 
MJmarfisd-sutra? Consequently, it is evident that he was also 
concerned with the ritualistic Mimatjisa, being thus both a Vedic 
and a ritual scholar. His name is listed in the Katyayana-srauta- 
sutra. the Taittirlyapratisakhya , 4 the Bodhayana-grhya-sutra, and 
the Bharadvaja-grhya-sutra . 6 These all probably refer to the same 
man, who as a ritualist would also have been expert in Mimamsa. 
But the Atreya 6 who appears in the Vedas must not only be taken 
as completely different from this one, but the latter also must be 
distinguished from the Atreya (i.e. Brahmanandin), a Vedanta 
thinker appearing later than the Brahma-siitra . 7 And he is also 
different from the medical doctor Atreya, almost universally 
revered as the founder of Indian medicine. 8 

While the dates of his life are not clear, he was perhaps of the 
same period as the Kasakrtsna considered above, as we may 
gather from the fact that he is referred to in almost all the same 
works. At any rate, it would be no great mistake to take it 
that he lived from 350-250 B.c. 


Notes 

1. The above follows Sankara and Bhaskara. Ramanuja also interprets 
it in the same sense. 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


2. On this point, the previously mentioned three ancient commentaries 

are in complete agreement. 

3. Mimarjisa-sutra IV. 3.18; V.2.18; VI. 1.26. 

A. Weber : HIL , p. 241. 

Radhakrishnan : I. Ph-y H. 433. 

Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index , s.v. Atreya. 

Cf. the present work, Part V, Chap. 5. 

The medical doctor Atreya lived around the fifth century u.c. (Hakuju 
Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu , II, 428). He was probably not the same as the 
ritualist Atreya. Indian medicine may have developed independently of the 
magical arts of ancient India, as a separate branch of laming, and itwas 
remarkably distinct from the orthodox brahmamcal theology. There > could 
have been no thoroughgoing agreement between the sc.ent.fic and ra onal 
thought of the Indian medical doctors and the orthodox brahmins atmude 
dominated by rituals. And Atreya is called Bh.ksu Atreya in Cara a 
on Medicine Caraka-sa,„ldtd, Sutras,hana, adhydya 25.V.24, p. 
he is called a “bhik.su”, he must have renounced the rituals. Conseque y, 
the ritualist Atreya should be considered as completely difTercnt from ~ 
medical doctor Atreya. 


SECTION IV : AUDULOMI 


As already remarked 1 , Audulomi took, as against Atreya, 
the position that the worship in the parts of the ritual is to e 
performed by the ritual priest, and this is adopted as the finally 

settled view ( siddhdnta ) in BS. III.4.45. _ 

In addition, we see elsewhere in the Brahma-sutra (1-4./IJ 
that he also held special opinions even on metaphysical problems^ 
That is to say, there is a doubt, as to the beginning sentences of 
the Brhadamnyaka Upanned II.4.5 and IV.5.6,* whether the 
atman doctrine is being taught by words which prima tacie 
indicate individual self, and according to the three ancient 
commentaries, he is said to have given the following answer : 
The individual self differs from the supreme self while it possesses 
a body, but when a man obtains the clear knowledge by means 
of the practice and training in knowledge and meditation, dies, 
leaves the body and obtains complete liberation, the individual 
self becomes the supreme Self, and so it is that in the (Brhaddr an- 
yaka-Upanifad) passages given above, the teachings aie pre¬ 
sented in terms reminiscent of the individual self. Then, the 
three ancient commentaries all quote the verse : 

“Just as the rivers, giving up their name and form, flow out 
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and disappear into the ocean, so the wise, released from name 
and form, approaches the sacred Purus a, who is higher than 
even the highest.” (Murid. Up. III.2.8). 

And both Bhaskara’s commentary and the Bhdmatl quote a 
stanza of the Pancaratrika school : 

“Up to liberation, the individual self and the supreme 
Self are different. 

But when liberated, there exists no distinction, or there is 
no cause for distinction.” 

Thus his thought may have had some points in common 
with these verses. In abstract terms his metaphysical position 
may be generalized as : “In liberation, there is no difference; 
in transmigration, there is difference” muktav evdbhedah , 
samsdre bheda eveti . 3 Furthermore, this transmigration is 
not illusory, as with Sankara, but is real (satya-saipsdra-dasa). A 
According to Bhaskara, it is taught that “the absolutely different 
individual self becomes identical in the state of liberation.” 
(atyanta-bhinnasya jivasya muktyavasthayam abheddpattih). 

Accordingly, his doctrine was a very special “non-identity 
non-difference” theory. The theory, as expressed above, does in 
some respects derive from one of the intellectual strands of the 
Upanisads, but it was not adopted as the finally determined 
doctrine ( siddhdnta ) by the author of the Brahma-sutra. The 
view however did not die out but was again advocated in the 
seventh century by the Vedanta scholar Brahmadatta. 5 

Moreover, according to the Brahma-sutra (IV.4.6) he is said 
to have asserted that since the individual self is of the nature 
of pure consciousness (citi — caitanya) when liberated and united 
with Brahman , that dtman is as pure consciousness alone. This 
view is sharply opposed to that of Jaimini (i?S.IV.4.5). The 
author of the sutra accepts Audulomi’s view, but does not regard 
it as the final doctrine. 

Thus the theory of Audulomi has been in some cases adopted, 
and in other cases not adopted, in the Brahma-sutra and does 
not necessarily agree with the standpoint of the Sutra-cLuihov. 
At any rate, there is no doubt that he was an authoritative 
Vedanta thinker. 

Further, Audulomi is also mentioned in the Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali. 6 Consequently, he had some influence even in the 
field of grammar, and it is clear that he lived prior to Patanjali. 
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Perhaps he lived in nearly the same period as Kasakrtsna, 
Atreya and the others. 


Notes 

1. Cf. the preceding section. 

2. This passage appears in Section 2, “Kasakrtsna,” of this chapter. 
(Cf. p. 7) 

3. Anandajnana ad £5.1.4.21. 

4. Govindananda : Ratnciprabhd ad loc.c. 

5. Cf. Part V, Chapter 12 of this work. 

6. ad Panini, IV. 1.85,78. Further his name appears in the Panini 
Grammar Ganapdtha , Baku. 


SECTION V : ASMARATHYA 

The theories of Asmarathya appear twice in the Brahma-sutra . 
The meaning of the saying in the canon ( Chatul. Up. V.I8.1), 
that the supreme Self has a size equal only to the spread of the 
thumb and index finger, is discussed in the Brahma-sutra (I, 
2, 29ff.). In this regard Asmarathya is said to have asserted that 
although the Lord has infinite size, He takes on such a size and 
manifests Himself ( abhivyakti) to the worshipper in order that 
the worshipper can perform the worship. 

Moreover, according to the Brahma-sutra (I, 4, 20), Asmarathya 
asserted in connection with the conversation between Yajnavalkya 
and Maitreyi ( Brhad Up. 11,4,5; IV,5,6), which is taken up 
for discussion in the Brahma-sutra , that the teaching of atman as 
a thing “to be seen” should be regarded as a mark ( lihga ) which 
indicates that the Upanisadic promise ( pratijhci ) : “When 
atman has been known, this all is known” (cf. Brhad Up. II 
4, 5) can be fulfilled. 

According to the commentators (Bhaskara, Anandajnana, 
Govindananda), his theory is “Difference and non-difference”, 
but they take it that this assertion is in regard to non-difference. 

Although the supreme Self and individual self are different 
principles, the promise that “when atman is known, this all is 
known” is possible since there are some points which they have 
in common. If the two were completely different, such a promise, 
he says, could never be implemented. 
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“If the individual self and the supreme Self were absolutely 
different, then the teaciting having begun by referring to the 
individual self in the present passage, and then going on to a 
conclusion referring to the supreme Self, would be lacking in 
continuity (i.e. an anacoluthon). Again, the promise (in the 
sacred text that when atman has been known this all is known) 
would not be implemented. Therefore the side of non-difference 
has been taught first.” 

Incidentally one may inquire, what difference would there be 
between the thought of Asmarathya and that of Kasakrtsna who 
is referred to after him (in BS. 1.4.22), inasmuch as it may be 
taken, as already remarked, that they both proposed a doctrine 
of difference-non-difference ? The details are not easy to follow, 
but according to Bhaskara (ad I.4.21), 1 Asmarathya takes 
it that the relation between the supreme Self and the indi¬ 
vidual self is the same as “the relationship between prakrti 
( = matter) and its evolutes ( prakrtivikarabhava)". Consequently 
he thinks that the supreme Self is the material cause of the 
individual self. 

Since Asmarathya is here trying to discover the import of the 
promise ( pratijha ), Bhaskara’s commentary is, I think, correct. 
According to the Bhamati (ad loc.), Asmarathya compared the 
relationship of the supreme Self and individual self to that 
between fire and a spark. In that case, there would be agreement 
in meaning with the account of Bhaskara. Therefore, although 
they assert in common a theory of “Difference and non-difference”, 
Kasakrtsna and Asmarathya have some differences in doctrine. 5 

Comparison of the relationship of the supreme Self (or 
Brahman) and the individual self to the spark which flies out of 
the fire, has already been taught in the Ancient Upanisads 
(. Brhad . Up. II. 1.20; Mund. Up. II.1.1; Maitri-Up. VI.26, 31). 
Asmarathya has accepted this, and the allegory is frequently 
used by the Vedanta school later. Very early, it is mentioned 
in the Brahma-sutra III.2.28, the Dravidacarya fragment 13, 2 
the Mandukya-Karika 1.6, and later, Nimbarka 3 and others 
still taught the same view. Then, on the other hand, it was 
criticized as not the true theory of the ultimate reality by the 
Mandukya-karikd III. 15 and by Sankara. 

Asmarathya, like other Vedanta scholars of the early period, 
was also an authority on the ritualistic learning and the ritualistic 
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Mimarnsa. His name appears in the Aivalayana-Srauta-sutra 4 
and in the Mimarpsd-sutra (VI.5.16). And according to Panini’s 
Grammar (IV.3.105), Asmarathah Kalpahis listed as one example 
of the new ritual learning on the ritual branch of learning 
(Kalpa ). 5 Consequently, a consideration of these facts allows 
the conclusion that he lived probably in a period not too far 
separated from Panini. 0 


Notes 

1. According to Sankara, 1.4.23. 

2. Cf. the present work. Part V, Chap. 6, Sect. 1. And Yaj/iavalkya - 
smrti III.67. 

3. Ghate : The Veclcinta , p. 32. 

4. A. Weber : HIL ., p. 242. , 

5. Ibid., pp. 46, 53, 242. 

6. His name also appears in Ganapdtha , Garga of Panini’s Grammar. 


SECTION 6. BADARI 

Badari’s doctrine is mentioned in four places in the Brahma - 
Sutra (1.2.30, III.l.ll, 1V.3.7, and IV.4.10). 

First of all, Badari asserts in the Brahma-sutra (III, 1, 11), 
as against Karsnajini, that' the word carana (conduct) in 
Chdnd. Up.W , 10, 7 1 previously mentioned should be understood 
in its primary meaning (mukhya). 

“Conduct” means not the remainder of karman {anusaya) 
as proposed by Karsnajini, but action ( karman , anu$(liana ); 
i.e. the “pleasant conduct” (ramaniya-carana) of the scriptural 
passage is understood to mean “good conduct” ( sukrta ), and the 
“stinking conduct” (kapuya-carana) is “bad conduct” (duskrta). 
Therefore, he thought that according to the good or evil actions 
performed by a man in this world, that man would either be 
born in the upper three classes or be reborn in the meanest class 
or as an animal. However, it was not that he denied the theory 2 
of a two-stage recompense, that holds that after death one goes 
to the world of the moon and there receives the fruits of his karma ; 
afterwards, coming back down to this earth one is reborn 
in any one of several states. He simply asserted that after 
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coming clown to this earth, the state received, or the circumstances, 
is determined by the wherefore of the behavior performed pre¬ 
viously on this earth. Consequently, whereas Karsnajini es¬ 
teemed rituals highly and said that all good works of mankind 
are merely aids to the realization of the fruits of the rituals, and 
how the rituals are performed determines the conditions of the 
future existence, Badari did not think them so important, but 
rather seems to have thought that the rituals were included 
among good actions in general. In the three ancient commen¬ 
taries the point is not clearly brought out, but we can suppose 
from the position of that sutra that the Sw/m-author probably 
regarded the theory of Badari as the final view ( siddhanta ). 
This has been clearly stated by the sub-commentators (Ananda- 
jnana and Govindananda). 

Again in the Brahma-sutra 1.2.30 the following theory is 
presented, on the question why in Chandogya-Upanisad V. 18.1 
it is taught that “the Vaisvanara Self (i.e. the supreme God) 
one should worship as of the extent of the span between the 
outstretched thumb and index finger ( pradesamdtra ).” It is 
taught in this way for the sake of constant remembrance of the 
supreme God by the heart which is of the extent of the span 
between thumb and index finger, 3 or by the mind ( manasf which 
dwells in the heart. It is said that Badari advocated this theory. 

Moreover, he held unique theory concerning liberation. 
According to the Chandogya-Upanifad IV. 15.5-6, when the 
person who has attained distinct knowledge, passes through 
various states after death and enters the lightning from the 
moon, there is a non-human purusa (purufo ’manavah ) there, and 
that purusa, it is taught, leads the dead human to the Brahma. 
What kind of thing that purusa. is had been discussed among 
the theologians of that time. Badari held that it was “ Brahman 
as an effect” (BS.IV.3.7). Again, according to Sankara and 
Bhaskara, it is the lower Brahman (apara brahma). Badari 
discusses in detail his reason for understanding it as such, but 
the position he maintains consistently is in summary as follows : 5 

1. He admits the double theory of “ Brahman as an effect” 
and “ Brahman as a cause” (highest Brahman ). The latter is 
higher (para) than the former. 

2. Brahman as an effect is also the Brahma- world (brahma- 
loka). This has a pluralistic existence, and is expressed by the 
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plural. Opposed to it, the Brahman as a cause is unique and 
cannot be expressed by the plural. 

3. Brahman as an effect occupies a place in space, and the 
man who obtains clear knowledge goes there after death. That 
is, it can be the goal of progress. On the other hand, Brahman 
as a cause transcends spatial determinations, and it is impossible 
to progress towards it. 

4. Brahman as an effect is not Brahman itself ( brahman as a 
cause), but it is near to it. It has a proximity (samipya) to 
Brahman itself. Consequently, one can call it the “ Brahma - 
world”, by a tentative and analogical expression. Badari seems 
to have thought that the “2?/‘tf////7tf-world” is the highest ideal 
realm within the world extended in space. 

5. When the entire world is destroyed and enters the period 
of dissolution and returns to nothing ( pralaya ), the world of 
Brahman as an effect returns in dissolution to the highest Brahman. 

6. Although the individual self who attains the knowledge 
of Brahman remains in the Brahma- world, it will dissolve into 
the supreme Brahman together with Hiranyagarbha , the over¬ 
seer (, adhyakfa) of the Brahma-world, when the Brahma- world 
returns to dissolution. According to the three ancient com¬ 
mentaries, this idea is said to correspond in import to the 
following verse in the Kurma-Purdna : 

“When the dissolution of the world occurs, namely, in the 
final end of the supreme One, all those who have set right their 
minds enter the highest state ( param padani) with Brahma .” 

In this way, Badari’s thought is very close to that of Sankara 
in several respects. The twofold Brahman which he posited can 
be thought to correspond to the idea of the supreme Brahman 
(paraip brahma) and the lower Brahman (apara brahma) in 
Sankara philosophy. That the latter becomes the goal of 
progress, and that the former cannot become the goal of 
progress, is also the same. Consequently, Sankara holds that 
the theory of Badari in the Brahma-sutra IV.3.7-11 is the 
established theory ( siddhdnta ). Of course this is not correct 
as an interpretation of the Sutra? but the fact that Sankara 
would go so far as to attempt such an impossible interpretation 
and conclude that Badari’s view was the final one, should 
perhaps be adequately noted. In this respect, he can be admitted 
as the forerunner of Sankara. 
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His thought, however, is by no means completely the same 
as Sankara’s. For example, according to the doctrine of the 
nondualistic monistic school, one can obtain liberation in the 
body he was born with even in the present world, and at the 
time of death, he is completely united with Brahman , but Badari 
thought that only after death, when one returns to dissolution 
in the Brahman world in the remote future, can he then attain 
complete liberation. Therefore one must also admit the fiict 
that the Mandukya-karikas and other works produced in the 
interim from Badari to Sankara exerted an important influence. 

Further, Badari asserted with regard to the state of final release 
that there exists neither body nor sense-organs in the liberated 
individual self 7 ( BS . IV.4.10). He is opposed to Jaimini on this 
point. As already mentioned, he thought that in the ultimate 
state of liberation the individual self returns to annihilation at 
the destruction of the world, so that it would presumably be 
more natural that the liberated individual self could not possibly 
have a body or sense-organs, and thus he was consistent from 
beginning to end. 

Badari was not only a singular Vedanta thinker, he was also a 
scholar of the ritualistic MImamsa. His theory is mentioned 
in the Mimciwsa-sittra 8 And his name as a ritual scholar has 
also been given in the Kdtyayana-Srauta-sutra (IV.3.18), and the 
Taittiriya-Pratisdkhya . 9 Consequently he too must have been 
well-versed in the Vedas and the rituals in general, just as other 
Vedanta scholars of the early period. 

While the dates of his life are not clear, he perhaps would have 
lived during the same period as the thinkers considered in the 
preceding sections. 


Notes 

1. On this passage, cf. Section 1, “Karsnajini” (p. 4). 

2. This fact is clearly stated in flS.HU.8 IT. (Cf. The present work, 
p. 256). 

3. The theory of Bhaskara. 

4. The theory of Sankara. But Ramanuja interprets it as merely “in 
order to worship it as a span long.” 

5. Concerning some proofs which could lead to such a conclusion, cf. 
the commentary note on the BS-blnlfya. IV.3.7-11 (p. 360 ft'.). 

6. Cf. commentary on BS-Bhafya IV.3.7 (p. 368 ft.). 
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7. According to the Mahabharata XII.335.6-12, the inhabitants of the 
“White island” (Svctadvlpa), the ideal land, are held to be apart from all 
demerit and sin, and to have no sense-organs. 

8. III.1.3; VI.1.27; VIII.3.6; IX.2.33. 

9. Weber: HIL ., pp. 139, 241; Macdonell and Keith : Vedic index , 
s.v. Badarayana. 


SECTION 7. JA1MINI 

Jaimini has generally been regarded in India as the founder 
of the ritual Mimarnsa school; The Mimarnsa teachings are 
called the theories of Jaimini (Jaitnini-naya, 1 Jaiminiya-mata , 2 
Jaimini-darsana 3 ); and the MImamsa school is entitled as the 
school of Jaimini ( JaiminiycA ). Accordingly, any mention of 
Jaimini at once calls up associations with the learning of the 
ritualistic Mimarnsa, yet he was also, at the same time, a Vedanta 
thinker, and in this chapter, therefore, we should give some 
consideration to him in that role. 


Notes 

1. E.g. Arthasa/pgraJia , mangalucarana. 

2. E.g. Haribhadra, $addcirsana-samucc(iya , v. 77. 

3. E.g. SDS.Xll. 

4. E.g. the final verse of the Arthascnpgraha , and Prasannapadd , p. 523, 
line 9. 


1. Works 

According to tradition, at least the following three works 
by Jaimini have been handed down : 

1. M imdmsd-sutra 

2. Devata-kdncla 

3. Sarir aka-sutra 

In the following, we shall take them up one by one for 
examination. 


i. mImamsA-sutra 1 

According to tradition, Jaimini is the author of the Mimdtpsa- 
sutra, and this has been accepted throughout India. However, 
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the Miniamsa-sutra handed down to the present time was not 
directly written by Jaimini himself. In this Sutra , the name 
of a scholar called Jaimini is mentioned five times, 2 and for the 
author of the Sutra to give his own name within a Sutra composed 
by himself would be unusual. Not only that, in the Mimanisa- 
sutra VI.3.4, Jaimini is referred to as the supporter of the 
opponent’s objection ( purva-paksa ) related to the rituals, and 
is later rejected. Consequently, Ihe compiler of the Sutra is 
clearly different from Jaimini, and while he respected and relied 
upon him as an authoritative thinker, he did not follow Jaimini’s 
theories in all respects, but maintained a critical attitude towards 
them. It is not clear to this day just who the author of this 
Sutra is. Perhaps it was compiled as a kind of textbook on 
ritualistic mfma/jisa learning by the Munamsa scholars after 
the time of Jaimini. Since in the extant Miinatnsa-Sutra the names 
of a great many others besides Jaimini appear, it might be a 
compendium of their theories—If so, one can suppose that quite 
a long period of time was necessary for it to assume such a form. 

As the Mnnarfisa-sutra has already been published and its 
translation also is completed, we shall here omit any explanation 
of its contents. 

As for the commentaries on the Mimamsa-sutra , the oldest 
extant is the Bha$ya by Sabarasvamin; there were, however, a 
great number of commentaries written before that. These have 
not survived but we know that at least the works mentioned 
below were at one time in existence : 

1. A Vrtti by Upavarsa. 3 

2. A Vrtti by Bodhayana. 4 

3. A Bha$ya by Devasvamin. 5 

4. A Vrtti by Bhavadasa. 6 

Besides these, it is known that there existed also : 

5. A Vrtti by Bhartrmitra. 7 

6. A Vrtti by Hari. 8 

Of these, No. 5 is thought to be a little later than Sabara- 
svamin, and the date of No. 6 appears to be prior to Kumarila— 
only that much is clear. 

Notes 

1. This is also called Jaiminiya-siitra , Mimarjisa-sastra, and has been 
named Jainiiniycuji dharma-sastram (SDS.XII.1.24). 
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2. III.1.4, VI.3.4, VIII.3.7, IX.2.39, XII.1.8. 

3. See the present work. Part V, Chap. 2, Sect. 2. 

4. See ibid.. Chap. 4, Sect. 2. 

5. According to Prapahcahrdaya (p. 39), Devasvamin summarized the 
commentary of Upavarsa, and wrote an extremely detailed Bha$ya on the 
Sodasalak§ana-pur\'amimcu]\sa-sastra. 

6. According to ibid., loc. cit, he was later than Upavarsa, but earlier than 
either Devasvamin or Sabarasvamin. He is frequently mentioned in the 
works of the Mimamsa school. Cf. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, “ Old Vrtti- 
kdras on the Purva Mimamsa Sutras,” I HQ, Vol. X. (1934), pp. 449-450. 

7. See the present work. Part V, Chap. 8. 

8. According to G. Jha, The Prabluikara School of Purva Mimarjisd 
(p. 127), it is mentioned in the Sastradipika X.2.59, 60. 


2. Devata-kanda and the Satpkar$ana-kanda 

According to tradition, besides the Minidnisd-sutra , Jaimini 
wrote another work, composed of four parts (, adhydya ), which 
discusses the divinity (devata). This work is also called the 
Satpkar$ana-kcinda , the Saipkar$aka, or simply the Sa/pkar^a , 
and is also referred to as the Devata-kanda, as it discusses the 
divinity of the rituals. 1 As to the reasons for calling it the Sa/p - 
kar$ana-kanda , it is said that this was because it gives in detail 
what should have been explained, but was left unsaid, in the 
Mimarpsd-sutra . 2 

The nature of this work should be said to be an appendix, 
and as we shall explain, the early Mimamsa scholars saw there was 
some connection between the Mima/psa-sutra and the Sa/pkar - 
sana-kanda, and wrote commentaries on both of them. 3 The 
relation is thus acknowledged generally in India. 4 

As for the commentaries on this work, the following are known: 

1. The commentary by Bodhayana. Bodhayana wrote a 
commentary on the Sarpkar$ana-kanda, h which forms one part 
of his Krtako{i . As he combined the Mimdipsa-sutra and the 
Saipkar$ana-kanda and called it the Sodasalak$ani , his com¬ 
mentary assumed that the two works formed an indivisible unit. 
His work has been lost and does not exist today. 

2. The commentary by Upavarsa. Upavarsa also wrote a 
commentary on both the Mimarpsa-sutra and the Sarpkarsana- 
kdncla , but it has not been preserved to the present 6 day. 

3. The Commentary by Devasvamin. He may perhaps 
be the same person who was the author of the commentary 
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( Bhasya ) on the Asvalayana-srauta-sutra. He also wrote a 
commentary in 16 chapters on the Purvaniiniarpsa. A copied 
manuscript of this work has survived to the present day, which, 
as a commentary on the Sanikarsaiia-kanda. is the oldest extant 
one. 7 Since the commentary by Upavarsa is very complex and 
difficult for the average person, tradition says that he wrote a 
very simple version of it. 8 

4. The Commentary of Bhavadasa. He also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on both the Mimarfisa-sutra and the Sanjkarsana-kdnda. 
but it has not been transmitted to the present day. 9 

5. The Commentary of Sabarasvamin. This work had 
already been lost, but it is said to have been extremely simple 
and brief. 10 

6. The Commentary ( Blidsya ) ot Govinda. This work no 
longer exists today. 11 

7. The Commentary by Rajacudamani Diksita. He was an 
erudite scholar well-versed in all branches ot learning, who 
wrote a commentary on the Sarpkar$a-nyaya-muktavali}- 

8. The Commentary by Khandadeva. He lived during the 
first part of the 17th century, and wrote a commentary called 
the Bhattadipika on the Mimamsa-sutra and the Samkar?ana- 
kiinda , which has already been published. {The Saipkar$ana- 
kcuida with Khandadeva’s Commentary Bhattadipika. Edited 
by Rama MiSra Sastri. The Pandit, 14 (1892), Nos. 11, 12, 
pp. 1-32, 15 (1893), Nos. 217, pp. 33-127.) 

9. The Commentary by Bhaskararaya. He was the son of 
Gambhiraraya Diksita, and lived in the 17th century. He wrote 
a subcommentary on the Bhattadipika, called the Bhattacandnka 

The last three commentaries listed above comment on each 
successive sutra in the Sainkarsaiia} ' We see from them t at 
the Samkartana-kdnda had 347 sutras, divided into four parts, 
and that each part was further divided into four chapters None 
of the chapters distinguishes the various sections (adhikai a/ja) 
which may include a number of sutras, but each sutra is taken 

as one section. 
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Part 


Chapter 


Total 

adhydya 



pada 




1 

2 

3 

4 


13 

15 

18 

24 

27 

84 

14 

41 

18 

15 

30 

104 

15 

25 

36 

20 

14 

95 

16 

13 

19 

22 

10 

64 




Grand total 

347 


This work is generally thought to be a supplement to the 
Mimcimsa-sutra composed of 12 chapters. There are many mis¬ 
cellaneous topics discussed therein, and no general plan of cons¬ 
truction is to be found to unify the work. 

Concerning the contents of this work, Madhusudana-Sarasvatl, 
after saying in the Prasthana-bheda that Jaimini composed the 
Mimcimsa-sutra , says the following :— 

“In the same way as this, the Samkarscina-kcinda composed 
of four parts ( adhydya-catuftaya ) was also written by Jaimini. 
Now it is generally known by the name Devata-kanda , but since 
it describes the ritual of worship (upasana), it has been included 
within the ritual mlmamsa”. 14 Again, we see in the Prapahcci- 
hrdaya , a work resembling the Prasthana-bheda , that it is com¬ 
posed of four parts ( adhyaya-catuska ), and combined with the 
12 parts of the Mimcimsa-sutra , it forms the Purva-mimcirpsa- 
sastra\ lh while in regard to its contents, it is explained that it 
chiefly discusses the divine. 16 The Satpkarsana-Kdnda , has been 
from olden times esteemed as valuable for its explanation on the 
divine. 

The Brahma-sutra (III.3.43) briefly says that “This has already 
been explained” ( tad uktam). Commenting upon it, Sankara 
says that, if the divinity is each time a different one according to 
the invocation, the three offerings also are to be different, and 
then he further says : 

“This has already been taught in the Samkarsa —The divinities 
are different from each other on account of their being cognized 
thus.” 

(“tad uktam ” Samkar^e “ndna va devata prthagjnanat .”) 17 

In any case, the Samkar$ana-kanda has a close connection 
with the Mimdmsci-sutra , and it was perhaps edited by the same 
school at the time of compilation of the latter. The thinkers 
after Bodhayana (c. 500 a.d.) insofar as they worshipped it in 
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the same way as the Mima/psa-sutra 9 may have come to hand it 
down as a work by Jaimini, just as the Miaiarpsa-sutra was later 
attributed to Jaimini. (On the other hand, the legend is also pre¬ 
valent 18 that the author of this work is Kasaki tsna). In any event, 
there is no doubt that it was ascribed to Jaimini only in some¬ 
what later centuries. 


Notes 


1. Anandajnana and Govindananda (ad £5.111.3.43) note that the 
Satjtkarfa is the Devata-kanda . 

2. R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works , 11., p. 107. sanikarsa, samkar - 
faita mean ‘brief,’ or “summarized.” Such a supposition by Bhandarkar 
can be verified on canonical grounds in the ancient literature also. 

pfirvddhydyacatiifkeiia (= Devatd-kdijdena) mantravacya ca devata / 
sarjikarseiiodita tad did devatakaiidam ncyate H—Sarvastddhantasaipgra ta 


1 . 21 . 

3. Sabarasvamin also accepted the existence of a close connection 
between the two . . . iti Satpkarse vaksyad. (Sabarasvamin ad Mimatpsa- 

siitra XI1.2.11). , . , , ... 

4. In the Pmpancahrdaya (p. 39), both works are combined and are called 

the Sodasalaksana-iiumdipsa-sutra, which is divided into the tanlra ait a an 
the saiiikarfakdnda (or the devoid-), in contrast to the brahma-kunda. The 
is just one exception in the ancient literature. In Sarvastddhantasamgraha 
attributed to Sankara, it is stated that the Devatd-kdnda belongs to the 
Uttara-mimamsa, constituting its first half, and that it is by _ s " 

be remarked later, it was taken that Vyasa was the same as Badarayapa). 

“The Uttara-mimamsa consists of eight parts, divided into two sections, 
the Section of Divinity (devata-kanda) and the Section of Knowledge (Jnana- 
kanda). The sutras by Vyasa cover both of them” (1.20). 

“Now the divinity in the sacred verse {mantra), explained in the Sa>n ^ai- 
sana, is (discussed) in the first four parts. It is truly stated to be the section 

This is against the general view in India, but perhaps the author of the 
Sarvasiddhuntasawgraha put it into the Uttara-mimamsa since the devata- 
kanda refers to worship {upasana) as well. 

5. See Frag. 2 of Bodhayana. 

6. See the present work, Part V, Chap. 3, Set. 2. „ 

7. According to V. A. Ramaswami, “The Satpkarsa Kdtula , (in L- 

Vol. IX, 1933, pp. 290-299). 

8. tad api {itpavursabhdsyam api) mandamatin prati duspratipa aip 

H vistirnatvdd ity ttpekfya fodasalakfatta-Pdrva-mimdnisa-idstramdtrasya Deva- 

svamind atisaipkfiptaw krtam. {Prapancahrdaya, p. 39). 
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9. According to Prapancahrdaya (p. 39), he appears to be later than 
Devasvamin. Further, in Devasvamin (Bhcisya ad XV.2.1), the following 
is said : 

as min pcide a pin vat tat ha somah ity arabfiyapddaparisanuipteh. Bhava - 
dasam eva bhasyam iti. 

The source for the latter is according to V. A. Ramaswami, ibid. 

10. See the present work, Part V. Chap. 9, Sect. 1. 

11. See ibid. Chap. 13. 

12. According to Ramaswami, this work is inserted in Hultzsch 
Reports of South Indian MSS., Vol. II, No. 1489. 

13. However, in these three commentaries, the text of each surra is cited 
tor explanauon partly; each surra is not cited as a whole. It has been said 

a the copy of only the Satpkarfana-kdiida is extant (R. G. Bhandarkar, 
°uvu d * Works ' Ir > P- ,07 )> but it is not clear whether or not it has been 
pu is c . Recently V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, in his article given above, 
as collected and published the verbatim quotations of the surras in the 
Samkarsana-kanda in later works. For additional comments on the Sam- 
karsana-kanda, see M. L. Sandal, “Introduction to the English Translation 
ot the Purvamimdmsa-Sutra" ( SBH. Series, Vol. I, pp. x-xii). 

IV 44-> SeC Pras,hdna - bheda ' P- 6 i ui Hakuju, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyir, 

15. Prapanca-hrdaya, pp. 38-39. 

16. Ibid., pp. 41-42. Some passages in this published work are obscure; 
they run as follows : 

tatha Devata-kandasya prathamadhydye sarvesdrp rnantravidefdndrji 
devatatattva-pradarsane tatparyam itipradarsitam / dvitiyddhyaye vidhyartha- 
vadanamadheyanam mantra-devatd-visesatvar/i / trtiyddhydye devatatattvarp 
svecchavigrahatvadigurra-gandlarnkrtam / caturthddhydye devatd phalatji sat- 
karmanam apavargddhikdrinas tdddtmya-iakfariam apavargaphaiam iti / 

17. In the Bhaskara’s Commentary, there is tad uktarp Sar t ikar f e “ndnd 
devata prthaktvad" iti, and in Ramanuja’s Commentary, tad uktatp Satpkar- 
sane nana va devata prthakvat.” The published version of Ramanujas 

ommentary has this as a statement from Satpkarfatja-kdnda X1V.2.15. 

18. See the present work, Sect. 2 (p. 13). 


3. Sciriraka-sutra 

Prof. Belvalkar recently published a noteworthy opinion that 
Jauruni also wrote the Brahma-sutra. 1 Suresvara’s work, the 
Nai$kannyasiddhi has been published together with its prose 
commentary, the Sambandhokti, which is also said to have been 
written by Suresvara himself. As a response to stanzas 1.15 
and 17, stanza 1.91 2 reads as follows : 

adhicodanam amndyas lasyaiva syat kriydrthata / 

‘tat tv am asy’ -ddi-vdkyandm briita karmdrthatd katham // 
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Then this is commented on as follows : 

yad api Jaiminiyam vacanam udghatayasi tad api tadvivakja 
5 parijhdndd exodbhaxyate. kim karanam / yato na Jaiminer ayam 
abhiprdya *Amnayas sarva era kriyartha ' iti / yadi hy ayam 
abhiprdyo 5 bha xipyat, 'at ha to brahma-jijnasd *— janmady asya 
yatah'-ity examadi brahmaxastusxarupamatra-ydthatmya- 
prakdsanaparam gambhiranydyasamdrbdham sarxa-Vedantartha- 
mimdmsanam Srimac-charirakam nasutrayi$yat / asutrayac ca / 
tasmaj Jaiminer exayam abhiprayo-yathaixa xidhixakyanam 
svdrtha-mdtre prdmdnyam exam aikdtmyaxakyanam apy anadhi - 
gataxastu-pariecheda-samyad ’ iti? 

“And as for the quotation from Jaimini (verse 17), that, too, 
was based on ignorance of that writer’s real intention. For 
Jaimini did not mean that all Vedic texts are concerned with 
injunctions to act or prohibitions from acting. If so, he would 
never have composed the Vedanta Sutras 4 beginning with 
“Now, therefore, the enquiry into the Absolute (Brahman) ’ and 
“He from whom all this came forth”, which are intent solely on 
proclaiming the true nature of the Absolute as the real, and 
which amount to a critical exposition of the meaning of the 
Upanisads when taken in their entirety, backed by profound 
reasoning. But as a matter of fact he did compose them. 
Therefore we conclude that Jaimini s real belief was that just 
as the injunctions are authoritative within their own sphere only, 
so the passages proclaiming the one Self are equally authorita¬ 
tive in theirs, the two classes of passages having both an equal 
claim to authority in that they deal with matters not previously 
knowable from any other source. ’ 

(Alston’s translation : The Realization of the Absolute , 1:91, 

P- 66 -) 

We see from this passage that Jaimini wrote a sutra entitled 
the Sariraka, and yet the first two sutras are coincidental with the 
extant Brahma-Siitra. So, therefore, Belvalkar assumed that 
the extant sutra by Badarayana was formulated based upon this 
Sutra by Jaimini. 5 While there is something to be said for this 
assumption, would it not perhaps be better to think as follows ? 
—As we shall consider in the next section, Badarayana is not 
the author of the extant Brahma-sutra. 

The legend which says that he was, came into existence in 
later centuries. Accordingly, just as the extant Brahma-sutia 
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came to be handed down as a work by Badarayana, could there 
not have been someone who handed down that the extant 
Brahma-sutra or its prototype was a work by Jaimini ? At 
present, even prior to Sankara, there were those 0 who regarded 
Jaimini’s theories in the Brahma-sutra to be the final position 
(siddhanta). Consequently it is easy to suppose that they could 
have handed down the belief the Brahma-sutra or its prototype 
was a work of Jaimini. Then Suresvara probably was aware of 
this fact. However nothing more exact can be said in our present 
state of knowledge. 


Notes. 

1. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, Jaimini's Sariraka-sutra (Festgabe fur R, 
Garbe , S. 163 ff.). 

2. BSS. 2nd ed., 1925, 11.52. 

3. As wo cannot now refer to the original work, we shall rely on the 
article by Belvalkar. 

4. The Modern scholar, S. K. Belvalkar, held that the core of the Vedanta 
Sutras consisted in exegesis of texts from the Chandogya Upanisad deriving 
in the first instance from Jaimini. Sarpkara ascribes them to Badarayana, 
and Upadesa Sahasri XVI.67 suggests he may have identified Badarayana 
with Vyasa. From the point of view of modern scholarship they are a collec¬ 
tion of aphorisms that were frequently altered, added to and re-moulded 
in the course of time, and are not assignable to any one specific author. 
Above all, they were probably originally part of the MImamsaka Sutras, 
and Sri Samkara may well have been the first man to have treated them 
separately. The previous commentator to whom he refers (Bhagavan Upa- 
varsa) seems to have treated the two sets of aphorisms as one connected work. 
Perhaps Suresvara is here referring back to that tradition. However Hiri- 
yanna points out (Notes to his edition of “Nai?karmya Siddhi”, pp. 229 flf. ) 
that Samkara too, sometimes speaks of the MImamsaka Sutras and Vedanta 
Sutras as if they were one connected work, e.g. Vedanta Sutra Commen¬ 
tary, in.iii.53. (Alston’s note) 

5. Further, Belvalkar asserted that the theories attributed to Jaimini 
in the Brahma-sutra have indeed only a relation with the Chandogya Upanisad , 
and he argues that Jaimini wrote a siitra on only that Upanisad , and later 
Badarayana enlarged it in order to include all the Upanisads. This argument 
has rather weak grounds, however. It cannot be said that the arguments 
of Jaimini are related only to the Chandogya Upanisads. See the following 
chapter. 

6. See commentaries on the Brahma-sutra . IV.3.7 If. 
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2. His Personality and Dates 
The name of Jaimini does not appear in the more important 
Vedic scriptures, 1 but a school belonging to the Sama Veda is 
called the Jaiminlya school, and it has handed down the works 
with titles beginning with his name: Jaiminiya-satnhitd, Jaiminiya- 
bralunana, Jaiminiya-upani tad-brahman a, Jainiiniya-srautasu tra, 
Jaiminiya-grhya-sutra. 

Then his name is given in the Sankhayana-grhya-sutra (only 
in the portion interpolated in later centuries, however), and in 
the Asvalayana-Srauta-sutra (XII. 10), Jaimini is made to belong 
to the Bhrgu clan. 2 Again, the name Jaimini also appears in 
the genealogy (vapisa) at the end of the Samavidhana-brahmana? 
according to which he is the disciple of Vyasa Parasarya and the 
teacher of Pauspindya. And in the Vi$nu-purana III.6.1.4, since 
he is held to be the teacher of Pauspimji, this would agree, but 
since the Sdmavidhdna-brdhmana is not an ancient Brdhmana , the 
genealogy probably came into being in later centuries. In the 
Visnu-purcina III.4.8.9, Jaimini is mentioned* 1 as the man who 
received the revelation of the Sama Veda and according to the 
Bhdgavata-Purdna XII.6.49 IT Jaimini is held to be one of the 
four disciples of Vedavyasa, 6 while in the Mahdbhdrata 1.63.89, 
he is held to be one of the five disciples ol Vyasa; such accounts, 
however, do not exist in the Vedic literature. Nonetheless, the 
fact that Jaimini, like Badarayana, has been handed down as 
belonging to the school pertaining to the Sama Veda , should be 
adequately noted. 

The name of Jaimini does not appear in the Mahdbhdsya 6 
by Patanjali, and in the great epic poems, he is only known as 
a saint. 7 In the collection of fables, the Pahcatantra, there is 
preserved the legend that the sage Jaimini, the founder of the 
MImamsa school, was trampled to death by an elephant , 8 but in 
the text translated into Pehlevi in the 6th century, this story 
has not been included. 9 Further, as a work bearing his name, 
there is extant the Jaimini-sutra , 10 a work on astrology, and one 
section (Asvamedhika-parvan) of the Jaimini-Bhdrata, the Maha- 
bharata edited by Jaimini, has been handed down to the 
present, and already published, but nothing can be learned of 
its author. Hemacandra, the great Jain scholar, remarks that 
although such wretched Carvakas (materialists) are truly dis¬ 
gusting nihilists, they are far better than that evil demon Jaimini 
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clad in a mendicant’s robes, who lurks in the shades of sacred 
words of the Vedas. 11 Hemacandra, from his standpoint of 
non-injury to living things, was highly critical of Jaimini, who 
had established ritualism as a branch of learning, which offers 
animals as sacrifices and robs them of their lives. Thus, the 
name “Jaimini” was quite famous in the history of India’s cul¬ 
ture, but it is still not clear at all what kind of a person he was. 
Only the fact seems to be beyond doubt, however, that there 
lived a historical personage of the name of Jaimini who estab¬ 
lished the Mimamsa study, and who was thoroughly versed in 
both the ritual learning and the Vedanta doctrines. 12 

The dates of that Jaimini as a Mimamsa scholar are also a 
problem, but he undoubtedly lived before the compilation of the 
Mimarpsa-sutra. It is evident that this Sutra came into being prior 
to the Brahma-sutra , 13 and since the Vaise$ika Sutra , formulated 
in c. a.d. 50-100, was in part based upon this Mimamsa - 
sutra , 14 the latter must be of the same period or even earlier. 
Moreover, Badarayana was more than a generation earlier than 
this, and Jaimini was even earlier than he. 14 However, he 
probably was later than the scholars discussed in an earlier sec¬ 
tion of the present work. In which case, the dates of his life 
would be c. 200-100 b.c., and I think he could be regarded as of 
the same period as Patanjali. 


Notes 

1. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , s.v. Jaimini. 

2. A. Weber, HIL., pp. 56, 58, 240. 

3. Ibid , p. 240, n. 

4. Ibid., loc cit. 

5. According to Festschrift Garbe, S. 164. Further the same is also 
said in the Markandeya-Purdna. (Cf. Winternitz, HIL., I. 560). 

6. But in the Mahdbhdsya, there is reference to the Mimdmsaka. 

7. Hopkins, GEL, p. 97. 

8. The unhappy death of Indian sages : 

Pancatantra II, v. 33 (textus ornatior : v. 28) : 

simho vydkaranasya kart nr aharat pranan priydn Panitter mimdrpsdk rtarn 
unmamatha sahasa hasti tnumrji Jaiminim / 

chandojnananidhim jaghana makaro velatate Pingalam ajnanavrtaceta- 
sam atirusam ko ’rthas tirascarp gunaih // 

Translation by R. Schmidt : 

“Panini, den Grammatiker, brachte ein Lowe um sein theures Leben; 
den Weisen Jaimini, den Grander den Mimamsa, zerstampfte flugs ein 
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Elephant; den Pingala, cine wahre Schatzkammor der Verskunde, todtete ein 
Seeungehcucr am Meeresstrande : was kummort sich wiithende Thiere, 
deren Geist Unsvissenheit vcrhullt, urn Verdicnste.” 

(Cf. O. Bohtlingk, Indische Spruche, I Aufl., v. 3253.) 

9. A Weber, op. cit, p. 240, n. 

10. Ibid., loc. cit. 

11. Yoga-sastra 11.38. (According to p. 15 of the translation by Mr 
Suzuki). 

12. There are scholars who maintain that the author of this Sutra was 
held to be Jaimini only because the Mimamsa-sutra was formulated by the 
Jaiminl school of the Santa-Veda (see Winternitz, GIL., III.425, Anm. 2). 
Such a judgment, however, lacks affirmative grounds. 

13. See the present work Part IV, Chap. 2, Appendix, Sect. 3 (p. 400). 

14. Dr. Ui, ITK.I.244, 252-253, ITS p. 166. 

15. See the following section. 


3. His Vedanta thought 

It has been admitted within the Vedanta school from quite 
ancient times that Jaimini was an authoritative scholar on the 
Vedanta learning, etc. Not only does his name frequently 
appear within the Brahma-sutra, but Suresvara also has handed 
down, as we discussed earlier, that he was the author of the 
Sariraka-sutra. And the Jain scholars hold that both the ritual 
mimamsa learning and the Vedanta learning developed from 
Jaimini, and that both schools derive from Jaimini. 1 Conse¬ 
quently, it is acknowledged throughout India that he was an 
authority on the two Mimamsas. However, his works related 
to the Vedanta have not been preserved to the present, and 
only a few of his words are just quoted within the Brahma-sutra. 
We shall now take up an examination of them. 

Jaimini has been far more frequently quoted in the Brahma- 
sutra than any other thinker who lived prior to that Sutra, even 
more than Badarayana. His views appear clearly under his 
own name 11 times in the Brahma-sutra. (1.2.28, 1.2.31, 1.3.31, 
1.4.18,111.2.40, 111,4.2, III.4.18, III.4.40, IV.4.40, IV.3.12,’IV.4.5^ 
and IV.4.11). And his name, though not in the Sutra but in 
the ancient commentary, is mentioned at IV.1.17 also. In 
three places (1.2.31,1.2.28, and 1.4.18), he is listed as a commenta¬ 
tor on particular passages of the sacred texts, and in III.4.40 
and IV.1.17, the coincidence with the opinion of Badarayana is 
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pointed out. In addition, in seven passages, the views of Jaimini 
are noted as special heretical doctrines, after which the views of 
Badarayana are stated, Badarayana being taken as criticizing 
Jaimini. In the following, we shall summarize his doctrines as 
they appear in the Bralnna-sutra. (Cf. the translation of 
Brahma-siltra-bhiisya in the next Part.) 

I. Jaimini held a special doctrine which he applied to 
separate sacred sentences taken from the Upanisads. For ins¬ 
tance in BS.l. 2.2 fT, he discusses the problem whether the 
universal self ( at man vaisvanara ) taught in the Chdndogya- 
Upanisad (V. 11.6) means the supreme self (or the supreme deity), 
and not fire either as divine or as an element. This problem of 
reaching a conclusion exercised the theologians of that time. 
A certain scholar proposed that since the word vaisvanara 
had been used from ancient times in relation to fire, this passage 
teaches that one should worship “the fire within the abdomen” 
(jatharagni ) as a symbol of the supreme self (BS. 1.2.26). On 
this, Jaimini did not accept that in this passage it is necessarily 
the fire within the abdomen that should be worshipped as a 
symbol of the highest deity; rather, he asserted that there would 
be no objection if the words “universal fire” ( vaisvanaragni ) 
were interpreted as pointing directly to the highest deity, in 
accordance with their etymological 2 meaning (BS. 1.2.28). 

2. In the Chandogya-Up. (V. 18.1) it is taught that the Vais¬ 
vanara self should be worshipped as a span-long (pradesanidtra). 
In Jaimini’s understanding the statement is made in the sense of 
“identification” ( sampatti) (BS. 1.2.31). Various things in the 
Universe are identified with corresponding parts of the human 
body in the following Sruti passage which appears immediately 
after the above teaching : 

“[The heaven] which shines so brightly is truly the head of 
the Vaisvanara self. [The sun] which has all forms is its eye. 
[The wind] which has various courses is its breath. Broad and 
vast [space] is its trunk. [Water] as wealth is truly the bladder. 
The earth (i.e. the foundation) is its feet. The altar is its breast. 
The grass on the altar is the hair. The Garhapatya fire is the 
heart. The Anvaharyapacana fire is its mind. The Ahavaniya 
fire is the mouth.” (Ch. Up. V, 18, 2). And so an identification 
of the highest deity with the size of a span is taught in the previous 
passage as well. 
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3. Again, some consideration of the individual self is under¬ 
taken in the Kaufitaki Upanifad (IV. 19), and in reply to the 
question : “where does this person go when he is here asleep?”, 
it is said thet “then the person becomes one with that prana 
alone.” 3 Therefore, in his understanding (BS.I.4.18), this 
passage is to teach Brahman and this is true also of the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanifad (II. 1.16-17). 

In the three passages given above, there are presented the 
peculiar interpretations of Jaimini himself on separate sacred 
verses of the Upanifads, but from the foregoing items, we can 
ofler the following conclusion in connection with the Vedanta 
scholar, Jaimini : 


1. Jaimini was a commentator scholar thoroughly versed in 
the Upanifads. 

2. He accepted the existence of a supreme self (or supreme 
deity, or the Brahma). Since no thought concerning the pre¬ 
siding deity appears in the Mimamsd-Siltra, it has been generally 
thought in the academic world that Jaimini did not accept a 
presiding deity, and it may be a fact that he gave Little reflection 
to anything like a presiding deity. Yet, the fact that the 
presiding deity or the Brahma was taught in the Upanifads of 
the same period as he was, I think, admitted by him as a manifest 
fact. 


3. Moreover, he acknowledged that the worship ( updsana) 
of the supreme deity was prescribed in the Upanisadic canon. 

4. Ultimately the individual self is none other than Brahman. 
And he thought that during deep sleep, the individual self re¬ 
turns to and enters into Brahman, but when it awakens, it returns 
from Brahman to this phenomenal world. 

5. He thought that there was no objection to using etymolo¬ 
gical interpretations {yoga) in canonical commentaries. This 
etymological interpretation differs from the present day linguistic 
etymology, and was rather like the so-called folk etymology 
(Volksetymologie). 

In the foregoing, we have examined Jaimini’s theories mentioned 
in the Brahma-sutra which are unrelated to those of Badarayana, 
but in the next chapter, we shall take up the consideration of 
those portions which are mentioned in comparison with 
Badarayana’s thought. And the reason is, that both the later 
Mimamsa school and the Vedanta school arose separately out 
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of the confrontation of the thought of Jaimini and Badarayana, 
and it is particularly necessary to pay regard to this tact. 

We can, however, in the light of the foregoing examination, 
definitely assert that Jaimini was not merely a scholar of the 
ritual mimamsa alone, but was also thoroughly conversant with 
the Upani$ads , and was also a Vedanta thinker who held peculiar 
interpretations of his own. 


Notes. 

1. at ha Mlmamsakam brumo Jaiminiydpardbhidham // v. 60 

Mimdmsako dvidhd karmabrahmamimdpisakas tathd / 

Veddnti many ate brahma karma Bhatta-Prabhdkarau // v. 61 

—Rajasekhara :Saddarsana-samuccaya . 
Jaiministry as caike Uttaramlm a/psd vddinah , eke Pdrvamfmd/jjsdvddinali, 
tatrottara-Mimarpsdvddino Vedcmtinas , te hi kevalabrahma-advaita-vcidasd 
dhanavyasaninah sabddrthakhandandya yuktih k he t ay onto nirvdcyatattve 
vy av at ist haute /. . . 

—Laghuvrtti by Manibhadra (ad Haribhadra : Saddarsanasamuccayav. 64, 

Chowkh. SS., p. 64) 

2. On this etymological meaning, see “Deciphering the Brahma-sutra ,” 
commentary on 1.2.28 (p. 146). 

3. See the commentaries on this sdtra. 


SECTION 8. BADARAYANA 

It has been held in general in India that the author of the 
Brahma-sutra is Badarayana. 1 And Sankara himself seems to 
have thought so. 2 

On the other hand, there is also prevalent the theory that the 
author of the Brahmaputra was Veda-Vyasa, that is to say, the 
same person who has been handed down as the compiler of the 
Vedic Canon. The oldest instance of this legend appears in the 
sub-commentary, Bhamati by Vacaspati-misra, 3 and later, not 
only the sub-commentators Anandajnana and Govindananda, 
but the Vedanta thinkers Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Sri¬ 
nivasa, Baladeva, etc., and also the rhetorical scholar Jagannatha- 
Pandita, have held that the author of the Brahmaputra is Veda- 
Vyasa or Vyasa who was the author of the epic poem, Malid- 
bharata , 4 and this view came to be held in general in later centu¬ 
ries. 5 They were, on the other hand, aware of the legend that 
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the author was Badarayana, so that they thought that Badara- 
yana and Vyasa were the same person. In later works, it is 
clearly asserted that both are the same. 6 Then Vyasa came to 
be regarded as the founder of the Vedanta school. 7 

However that may be, these legends about Vyasa came into 
being in later centuries, and Sankara in his Brahma-sutra-bha$ya 
never regarded Badarayana as the same as Vyasa, but thought 
that Vyasa was only the author of the ancient traditional works 
(smrti ), such as the Mahabhdrata , etc. 8 

Then, in relation to the popularization of Vedas, a man called 
Apantaratamas, who was born by the order of Visnu during the 
transition period from Dvapara to Kali, was said to have been 
born in this world as Krsna Dvaipayana and promulgated the 
Vedas. 8a Accordingly, for Sankara, the author of the Brahma- 
siitra-bhdfya, Vyasa was no more than the author of the smrtis , 
and was entirely different from Badarayana. The view that both 
are the same arose after Sankara, from the movement to attach 
authority and prestige to the Brahma-siitra . 

On the other hand, in the Upadesasdhasri (I, 16, 67) of Sankara, 
Vyasa is mentioned as the authority of the Vedanta. 9 Although 
he is not referred to explicitly as the author of the Brahma-siitra, 
it can be understood by implication in this case that Sankara 
took him for its author. 

How the compiler of the Brahma-siitra came to be regarded as 
identical with Vyasa, is easily comprehensible. For the defini¬ 
tion of the word ‘Vyasa’ is “compiler”. 10 The man, Veda- 
Vyasa, was not an actual historical personage 11 but a mere 
mythological invention, so that arguments whether he was the 
same as another or not would be indeed meaningless. But if 
one should take up the problem whether the scholar who com¬ 
piled the Vedas or the Mahcibharata is identical with the compiler 
of the Brahma-siitra , it would be well to conclude that they 
are not the same person. For both the Vedas and the 
Mahdbhdrata had already been compiled before the Brahma- 
siitra. 

Brahma-siitra 

Further, in connection with the author of the Brahma-siitra , 
other legends also exist. In the Skanda-Purana, quoted by 
Madhva and Baladeva, it clearly states that Krsna, the incarnation 
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of Hari, composed the Brahma-sutra , and no mention is made 
of Vyasa. 12 However, this merely amounts to a legend, and has 
no connection with historical facts. 

Moreover, the fact that the Brahma-sutra was authored by 
Badarayana was also acknowledged by Sankara, and although 
this has been adopted by many Indologists of late, it also amounts 
to no more than a single ancient legend. In the Brahma-sutra , 
since there is frequent mention of the theories of Badarayana 
as authority for his own theories, the Stf/ra-author must have 
lived after Badarayana. It is the same situation as in the case 
of the Mimdmsd-sutra , which similarly cannot be a work by 
Jaimini. We see in one case in the extant Brahma-sutra , that 
the Sw/ra-author first states his own opinion (III.2.38-39) after 
which there is a passage where he confirms his own theory by 
the theory of Badarayana (III.2.40). And there are places 
where the Sfi/rtf-author confirms the theories of Badarayana 
(III.4.8.17). 13 Again, on the other hand, there are cases where 
what is given as a theory of Badarayana is by no means coinci¬ 
dent with the theories of the Siltra-author himself. 14 Therefore 
it is a definite fact that the present Sutra is not a work by Bada¬ 
rayana. Especially, since it is a clear and distinct fact that 
Jaimini was not the actual author of the Mimamsa-sutra , as we 
discussed in the previous section, it should seem quite natural 
that the same also holds in the case of Badarayana. 16 

Not only was Badarayana the Vedanta thinker upon whom the 
author of the Brahma-sutra relied the most, he was also per¬ 
fectly versed in the ritual mimaqjsd. In the Mima/psd-sutra , 
the name of Badarayana is listed five times. 10 The Sutra always 
quotes his sayings as the theories of an authority, and never 
tries to attack them. 17 Moreover, Sabarasvamin also, who 
wrote the commentary on it, emphasized that the theories of 
Badarayana should be respected. 18 

Badarayana means the “descendant of Badara”. His name 
is not mentioned in Panini’s Grammar, but merely listed in 
Ganapatha on it, nor is it mentioned in the Great Epics. 19 
However, in Sandilya-bhakti-sutra 91, his name is given. 20 
Further an astronomer 21 called Badarayana also existed, but his 
connection with the expert of the two mimatpsas is not clear. 
According to the genealogy of Samavidhdna-Brdhmana , Bada¬ 
rayana was the disciple of a man called Parasaryayana, and 
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further he was the teacher of Tandin and Satyayanin. Then, 
it is said that he was four generations after Vyasa Parasarya, and 
three generations later than Jaimini. 21 Accordingly, if one 
allows anything of historicity to this account, it could be supposed 
without great error, that Badarayana lived as much as 100 years 
later than Jaimini. Then, as we discussed in the previous sec¬ 
tion, he would have lived prior to the formulation of the Mimain- 
sa-sutra , and since, as seen from the Brahma-sutra, he always 
either criticized or accepted only compromizingly the theories of 
Jaimini, and his theories presuppose those of Jaimini, we can be 
certain that he was later than Jaimini. If we take it that he lived 
between the time of the compilation of the Mimamsa-sutra and 
the period when Jaimini himself lived, we can put him from 
about 100 b.c. to the beginning of the era, namely, a man of 
about the first century b.c. 

We see in the Brahma-sutra that he considered his chief task 
to be to criticize the theories of Jaimini. Whenever his theories are 
quoted, the theories of Jaimini are always listed as the object of 
his criticism. Accordingly in the next chapter we shall discuss 
his thought by making a comparison with that ot Jaimini. 
Then in that way we shall be able to clarify the fundamental 
standpoint of the Vedanta school itself. 


Notes 

1. E.g., SDS. XVI. 1.64; Prasthdna-bheda, p. 6, line 9. 

2. In a passage of the commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Sankara 
(Vol. 1, p. 31, line 3), he is called merely bhagavdn Sutrakdrah , and the Sutra- 
author is not called Badarayana. Again, in 1.3.30, II.1.37, he is merely 
called acdrya. However, since it is said in the commentary on the final 
sutra , at a uttaratp bhagavdn Badarayana acdryah paihati , perhaps it might 
be thought that not only this final sutra , but the entire Brahma-sutra as well, 
is Badarayana’s work. In which case, the theory which holds the Sutra - 
author to be Badarayana would have existed before Sankara. 

See Bhdmati , Mahgaldcarana. 

3. Guha, Jivdtman , pp. 5-6. Radhakrishnan, /.P//.433. 

V. V. Mirashi, The Traditional Author of the Veddnta-siitras— Badara- 
yapa or Krsna Dvaipayana ? (. Proceedings and Transactions oj the Second 

Oriental Conference , Calcutta 1922, p. 465 ff). 

4. E.G., SDS. f IV, line 31. 

5. Cf. A bhidhdna-cintdiman /, 847; Trikdndase$a 2.7.20; Sabdakalpadruma , 
etc. (According to PW). 
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6. Madhusudana-sarasvati comments on the word Veddntakft in the 
Bhaga vad-git a 15.25, and says, “ Vedantakrd Veddntarthasatppraddya-pravar- 
tako Veda vyasadirdpena. 

7. Sankara ad BS. III.12, II.3.47. 

8. Ibid., III.3.32. 

8 a Vedantasyaiva tattvarthe vydsasydpi mat an tatha / (Upadesasdhasri 

I, 16, 67) 

iti pranunnd dvayavddakalpand nirdtmavddas ca tatha hi yuktitah I 

(I, 16, 68) 

(ed. by Sengaku Mayeda, Tokyo : Hokuseido Press, 1973, p. 129) 

9. Cf. Winternitz, HlL. t 1.322 n. 

30. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. I (1919-20), p. 1 IT 
(= Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar , 11.419 fT.). 

11. Guha, Jivdtman , p. 6. 

12. According to Dr. Ui, ITK, 1.141-142. 

13. See the next chapter, section 2 (p. 77). 

14. Guha ( Jivdtman , pp. 3-4) firmly asserts that the author of the 
Brahma-sdtra is Badarayana, and says that it is by no means strange in India 
for the author to give his own name in his work and expound in the third 
person. For, besides Badarayana, the same method was employed by Jaimini, 
Bodhayana, Kautilya and Vatsyayana (the author of the Kdma-sdtra). And 
not only in the ancient Sanskrit literature, but also in recent writings in the 
language of India, the same pattern is found, for example, in the works of 
Nanak, Tulsi Das, Kablra, Tukaram, Candidasa, and Vidyapati. Radha- 
krishnan (/.P//.II.432) argues in the same way. However, in the case of 
recent Indian languages the state of affairs is completely different, and in the 
case of the ancient sfitras , on the contrary, insofar as these sdtras were not 
actually written by the persons who were their traditional authors, but the 
577/rtf-authors merely followed the opinions of these persons, it is explicable 
that they later were regarded as the £77/rr/-authors. Winternitz admits that 
in India it is customary for the author to present his own name in his works, 
but, he asserts, in the Mimarjisd or Vedanta- sutras , the circumstances are 
different, that they were written by men of the Jaimini school or the Bada¬ 
rayana school, and are not the actual works of these two scholars. {GIL. 

III.425). 

15. 1.1.5.; V.2.19; VI.18; X.8.44; XL 1.63. 

16. Guha, Jivdtman , p. 7. 

17. Bddardyana-grahanatp Bddardyanasyedatp matarp kirtyate Bddard- 
yanarp pdjayitum , natmiyaip mataip paryudasitum 11 Sahara ad Mini. S. 11.5; 
cf. ad XI. 1.64. 

18. Hopkins, GEI.91. 

19. H. Ui, ITK , 1.143. 

20. A. Weber, HIL. 243, n. 259. 

21. Ibid , loc. cit.y Indische Studien , Bd.IV.377. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE SEPARATION OF THE TWO MlMAMSAS 

SUCTION 1. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TWO MlMAMSAS 

In the preceding chapter, we examined eight Vedanta thinkers 
who were prior to the compilation of the Brahma-sutra, and it 
became clear that nearly all of them were thoroughly versed not 
only in the Vedanta but the ritual Mimamsa as well. Where¬ 
upon, we must now take up our consideration of the relation 
between the Vedanta and ritual Mimamsa. 

The Vedanta thinkers, as previously mentioned, 1 developed 
a special branch of learning for the sake of elucidating the true 
import of the Upanifads, and this fact corresponds nicely to the 
investigations carried out by the Mimamsa school ( Mimamsaka ) 
upon the rituals which are prescribed in the Vedas. 

In India in general, a division is made of the entire Vedas 
between the ritual portion (karma-kanda) and the knowledge 
portion ( jndna-kdiida .) 2 The former is the part which explains 
the rituals of Brahmanism, and corresponds chiefly to the Veda 
Sapihitas and the Brahmanas in general. 3 The latter is that 
section which teaches the metaphysical speculations concerning 
all the things in the universe, and corresponds mainly to the 
Upanifads ( Vedanta ). However, as already pointed out, the 
Vedanta school carried out interpretative and scholarly studies 
on the knowledge portion of the Vedas, and the Mimamsa 
school carried out studies in the same way as the Vedanta, upon 
the ritual portion of the Vedas. Moreover, the rules relating 
to the rituals taught in the Vedas had, in later centuries, become 
obscure and difficult to understand, and as various Vedic schools 
made individual compilations of the sacred texts, the explana¬ 
tions relating to one and the same ritual were not necessarily in 
agreement, sometimes even contradicting one another. So that 
for the actual performance of the rituals there were not a few 
cases where it was not clear how to make a choice, and thus the 
branch of learning called ritual Mimamsa came into being, as an 
attempt to remove the contradictions and unify the various 
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theories, and further to consider the general rationale of the 
rituals, and progressively to enter into philosophical discussion 
about them. 4 Consequently, though their objects of study 
differ, the Vedanta school and the Mimaipsa school are just the 
same in academic standpoint and method. Both schools have 
the philosophy peculiar to orthodox Brahmanism, with the words 
of the Veda being regarded as works of revelation ( sruti ), revered 
as absolutely authoritative for all knowledge. Then, they share 
the attitude of seeking to unify and harmonize, from one definite 
standpoint, all the contradictions and anomalies which exist in 
the sacred texts. In this sense, the two schools are akin. 

Such interpretative learning or systematic investigation related 
to the Vedas in general, is called the Mimamsa. The word 
Mimamsa” had frequently appeared already in the Brdhmanas , 
and it meant “the discussion and consideration of doubtful 
points of the actual performance of the rituals”. The learning 
of this Mimamsa, again, was in ancient times called “ nydya ”. 
This word, although it was later used as the term for the Nyaya 
School, in ancient times meant also the theoretical consideration 
of the rituals, 5 and in the Mimamsa school, nydya was retained 
as a term for the learning of its own school even in later centuries. 6 

Details of the early Mimamsa are insufficiently known. From 
a very ancient times, the branch of learning of the Mimamsa 
appears to have already been admitted as an independent 
field of study. In the Great Commentary by Patanjali (2nd 
century b.c.), there is mention made of the “Mimamsa scho¬ 
lars” ( mimdrpsaka ). 7 Patanjali the grammarian seems to have 
based himself on learning and scriptures of the early Mimamsa 
schoo.l 7a 

Then, in ancient times there was some relation to the investiga¬ 
tion of the rituals, but later, it also came to be used in relation 
to the study of the Upani$ads. Thereupon, the Mimaqisa of 
rituals, being investigation into them, was called the “ritual 
Mimamsa” ( Karma-mimdmsd ) 8 , and against this, the Mimamsa 
related to the sacred Upanisadic texts was called the “ Vedanta- 
mimdtpsa. 9 Students who were chiefly engaged in the study 
of the former called it briefly the “Mimamsa school,” and those 
students who were mainly concerned with the investigation of 
the latter, usually called it briefly the “Vedanta school.” The 
fundamental canon of both schools included the Afinjatpsa-sutra 
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and the Brahma-sutra, and in the opening passages of these 
works, since it is determined that the objects of study ol the two 
schools are respectively dharma and Brahman, the learning 
of the Mimamsa school was called dharma-tnimdvpsd , 10 and that 
of the Vedanta school was sometimes called the brahma- 
mimanisd , u Again, the object of investigation of the latter being 
also “embodied beings” (sarira), the latter was sometimes also 
called the sariraka-mimatpsa . 12 

In addition, the former was called the prior-mimamsa ( Purva - 
mimatpsd) or the “former mimamsa ( Praci MUnatpsa), and 
against tills, the latter was called the “later mimamsa” ( Uttara- 
mimamsa). 

Such a distinction of “former and latter” was, I think, already 
established before the time of Sankara. Sankara called the 
words of the Mimamsd-sutra, the “former section (purva- 
kanda), u the “first section” (prathama-kdnda ), 1 ' 0 and the first 
instructions” (prathama tantra). 10 In such a case, why was 
such a distinction of “former” and “later” made in connection 
with the two Mimamsas ? Various explanations have been 
proposed. First of all, some scholars suggest that it was because 
the ritual Mimamsa came into being first chronologically, the 
vedanta school being established later. 17 However, the assump¬ 
tion is not correct, for as we shall examine in Part II of the present 
work, the thought of the Vedanta philosophy had been conducted 
in the Indian intellectual world continued irom a very ancient 
period, and the thinkers prior to the formulation of the Brahma- 
sutra for the most part studied the learning ot both Mimaipsas. 
Accordingly, both Mimamsas had developed in parallel and 
existed together, and it is difficult to accept a chronological 
separation of earlier and later. The ancient Brdhmanas came 
into being before the Upanifads in general, and only to this ex¬ 
tent can it be said that the ritual Mimamsa must have come into 
existence first. However, Indians of later centuries were not at 
all aware of the problem of the earlier or later chronology in 

relation to the dates of the scriptur.e 

A certain scholar maintains that since the men of the upper 
three castes of Indian culture, after performing the rituals during 
their stage of life as householder, entered a life of meditation in 
the stages of both forest-dweller and wandering mendicant, and 
insofar as the early Mimamsa has a relation to the stage of 
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householder, and the latter Mimamsa is related to the later two 
stages, they were thus named. 18 However, as we shall discuss 
later in the present work, since some men within the Vedanta 
school emphasized the performance of the rituals for a house¬ 
holder, this supposition is not accurate. 

Again, it has been suggested that the names are because the 
earlier Mimamsa is based upon the early portion of the Brdh- 
manas, and the later Mimamsa is based upon the later portions. 
But as there are some of the Upani$ads which are not part of any 
Bf ahmanas, this presumption is also inaccurate. 

Instead, we perhaps should rather understand as follows : 
The learning of both Mimamsa, combined together, formed the 
philosophical system of the orthodox brahmins who faithfully 
followed the Vedas. Between the two, an intimate and close 
connection existed. In which case, why did the distinction arise 
between earlier and “later ’ ? The answer seems to be that 
the Vedanta Mimamsa presupposed the ritual Mimamsa as 
a precondition. The ritual Mimamsa can be set up without 
necessarily presupposing the Vedanta Mimamsa, but the 
Vedanta Mimamsa, on the contrary, from the first assumes the 
ritual Mimamsa as a precondition. This fact is made clear in 
particular in the Brahma-sutra , II 1.3. lg In this sense the two 
are coupled in the relation of earlier and later. 

The basic scripture of the early Mimamsa is the Mimaipsa- 
sutra, and that of the later Mimamsa is the Brahma-sutra , which 
two works are the respective pillars of the two Mimamsa 
branches of learning. Between the two works is placed the book 
called Devatd-kdnda or Satpkar^ana-kdncla. This is rarely 
included within the later Mimamsa, but generally included in the 
early Mimamsa, to which it forms a supplement. 20 Now, it 
frequently has been taught that the twenty parts ( viipsaty-adhydyd), 
made up of twelve parts of the Purva-mimatpsa-sutra , the four 
parts of the Devata-kdnda , and the four parts of the Brahma- 
sutra, constitute the Mimarpsa-sastra. 21 Since Bodhayana had 
already clearly stated 22 that these three books make up the entire 
Mimamsa learning, such a doctrinal system must have already 
been in existence during Bodhayana’s time, around a.d. 500 
at the latest. 

Thus, the Vedanta school arose with a close kinship to the 
Mimamsa school. The pvt-Brahma-sutra orthodox brahmanical 
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theologians almost always studied both at the same time. Yet, 
this simultaneous learning was possible only in the fields of 
acquirement of objective knowledge or the interpretative academic 
investigation of the scriptures, and it is impossible to take as 
equally absolute what is expounded in the Brahmanas and the 
ideas taught in the Upanisads. Between the thought of the two, 
there exist some fundamental inconsistencies. Scholars of the 
two Mtmamsas were devoted to and respected both as sacred 
works, but found themselves in the position of inevitably having 
to value one of the two over the other within their own minds. 
Yet, as very little has been handed down, and only the fewest 
of fragments remain of the compositions and literature of the 
many pr t-Brahma-sutra theologians, there are practically no 
means for learning their real views. But it can clearly be recog¬ 
nized in the confrontation of Jaimini and Badarayana, that 
they could not have avoided valuing one over the other. We 
can foresee, in the confrontation of these two men, the later 
establishment of these two schools. 

In the next section we shall examine this in more detail. 


Notes. 

1. See the present work, Part I, Chap. 3, “Early Vedanta Philosophy. 

2. Cf. Prasthdnabheda (H. Ui, ITK IV.435) Sayana ad Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka X. 1 (ED. AnSS. p. 698). The doctrine of the two sections (kanda- 
dvaya) had already been accepted by Sankara and was adopted by his com¬ 
mentators (Sankara ad BSJ. 1.4, 1.53, line 8; ad Brhad-Up., p. 3). In a work 
of later centuries, the Sarpkfepa-Saipkarajaya 1.21.27, the ycga-kdnda is set 
up in addition and it admits three kanda (Deussen, SV. S.20, Anm. 1). 

3. Even in the Brahmanas , however, the section corresponding to the 
Upanisads is the jhanakanda , and it appears to have been thought that the 
Satapatha-Brahmana X, “ Agnirahasya ,” for example, also belonged to the 
jhanakanda. Cf. BS. III.3.44-52. 

4. But with regard to the Kannakancja , however, as a similar systematic 
study, ritual scriptures (kalpa-sutra) had been composed by the ritual schools 
in a very ancient period. The compilation of these scriptures was based upon 
the necessity of performing the rituals, and as the various rules concerning 
the performance of the rituals prescribed in the Brahmanas are related in the 
utmost minuteness, their nature differs essentially from the Mimaipsa-sutra 
which contains considerations related to the general principles of rituals. In 
the jhana-kanda , on the contrary, no section corresponding to the Kalpa-sutra 
was composed. Not only are both the elucidation of the true meaning of the 
individual passages in the Upanisads , and considerations of metaphysical 
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problems, taught within the Brahma-sutra , but rules related to actual 
practice are also included therein. 

5. See the present work, Part II, Chap. 3, Sect. 3, “Early Vedanta 
Philosophy,” p. 458. 

6. E.g., the nyaya in the title Nydyamalavistara , a work by Madhava, 
means the learning of the Purvamima/psa. 

7. Mahdbhdsya ad II.2.29. This, however, is presumed to be a reference 
to the scholars of the Purva-Mimarpsa. (Cf. A. Weber, Indische Studien , 
XIII.438, 455). 

7 a . E. Frauwallner, WZKSO IV, 1960, S. 92-118. 

8. Or, it was also called vidhivrtta-mimdrpsd (Pancapddika , p. 33). 

9. Pancapddika , p. 76, line 5. Also called the Veddnta-vdkya-mimdtpsd 
(Pancapddika , pp. 52, 76). And the Brahma-sutra is called Veddmta-mimdnpsdi- 
sastra (Sankara ad BS. 1.19, line 1; Pancapddika , p. 41). 

10. Pancapddika , p. 52. Now the Mimdipsd-sutra has also been called 
the Dharmavicdra-sdstra (<S7)S , .XII.52). 

11. Sometimes called the Brahma-vicaraka-sdstra also (SDS.XV A. 136). 

12. Sankara ad Z?5\1.18, line 5; Prasthanabheda, p. 6, line 7. The 
Brahma-sutra itself has also been titled in this way. 

13. SDS.XU. line 3. 

14. Sankara ad B5.III.3.1 (Vol. II.p. 360. line 4). 

15. Ibid ., m.3.1 (11.251, line 14), III.3.33 (11.332, line 8), 1II.3.50 (11.367, 
line 8). 

16. Ibid., III.3.25 (11.308, line 3), III.4.27 (11.423, line 10). 

17. A. Weber, HIL ., 239. 

18. E. Carpenter, Theism of Medieval India , 299. 

19. In the article by O. Strauss ( Udgitha-vidyd , Sitzungsberichten der 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschafte , Phil.-Hist. Klasse , 1931, XI 11.243 IT, 
Berline 1931), this relation is, in particular, made clear. 

20. See the present work, Part III, Chap. 1, Sect.7.1., pp. 35-40. 

21. Sarva-siddhdnta-saipgraha 1.17; Prapahca-hrdaya , pp. 38-39. 

22. See Bodhayana, Fragment, No. 2. 


SECTION 2. THE IDEOLOGICAL CONFRONTATION OF JAIMINI AN 

BADARAYANA. 

As thinkers, Jaimini and Badarayana stood in completely 
different positions in regards to the problem of religious practice. 
Their fundamental confrontation appears clearest in t\\c Brahma- 
sutra III.4.1-17. To summarize the positions of these two men, 
we can state the following r 1 

The thinkers of India have expressed the most desirable thing 
for mankind, or the ultimate objective of all human action, by 
the words “the aim of man” ( puru$artha ), which Jaimini held 
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to be “the performance of the rituals,” but Badarayana took 
it to be “final release”. The difference between these practical 
objectives forms a conspicuous difference in the thought of the 
two thinkers related to individual problems. 

According to Jaimini (or those of his line), the most important 
essential thing for human beings is the performance of the sacred 
rituals which the Aryans had performed endlessly from time 
immemorial, the acquisition of prosperity in the present and 
future worlds, and the acquiring of good fruits and rewards. 

It must be noted that all actions ( karmani ) of human beings are 
comprised within the rituals in the broad sense. Man ought to 
perform the rituals throughout his entire life (2). While it is 
true that the Upanisads teach that one ought to know Brahman , 
still even the person who does have knowledge of Brahman 
cannot give up the performance of the rituals. That even the 
man who has attained clear knowledge of Brahman performs 
the rituals by summoning the ritual priest, is taught in the sacred 
canon (3). 

Therefore, the significance of “knowledge” (vidya) is fre¬ 
quently stressed in the Upanisads , but why is that ? Jaimini 
admitted that the word “knowledge” has a twofold meaning, 
i.e., knowledge and remembrance (worship). As to these two 
meanings/he thought the following : (1) Since the rituals are 
prescribed by the Vedas, it is quite proper that an understanding 
of their contents is necessary in order to perform them. Accord¬ 
ingly, in that sense, knowledge (vidya) about the contents of the 
scriptures has significance (6). (2) And the word “vidya” also 

means remembrance (contemplation), and is used in the same 
sense as worship ( upasana ). It means to sit in meditation and 
to keep in mind and think about the highest deity or some other 
sacred object. It, too, is frequently taught in the Upanisads , 
but there it is explained as employed to increase the benefit of 
the rituals. For example, in performing the rituals, if one also 
performs meditation, the results will be that much greater. 

Since a man of Brahmanistic faith both possesses such knowl¬ 
edge (vidya) and also performs the rituals while he is alive, the 
knowledge and action ( karman ) will accompany his individual 
self at the moment of his death. The passages in the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upani$ad IV.4.2 must be interpreted in tins sense. 
Consequently, both knowledge (vidya) and action operate 
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towards bringing about the fruits of the rituals, but in every case, 
the action of performing the rituals is the most important fact, 
and the meditation has significance only in the sense of being a 
supplement (se^a) to the rituals (4, 5). In the Upanisads it is 
taught that one should know the at man . and the fruits of this 
knowledge are also explained, but these passages are supple¬ 
mentary verses to the ceremonial rules which govern the rituals 
and should be included among the explanatory passages ( artha- 
vada). They are exactly similar to the exegesis which are the 
verses explaining the meterials for the rituals, the methods of 
purification and the ceremonies (2). 

The foregoing is the essence of the doctrines of Jaimini and 
his followers as taught in the Brahma-sutra HI.4.2-7. As we 
may judge from these words, Jaimini does accept the Upanisads 
as sacred authority, but in regard to their value, he thinks that 
they amount to no more than mere supplementary materials 
to those sections of the Brdhmanas which teach the rituals. 2 

On the other hand, Badarayana emphasized the following 
three principles (BS. III.4.1) : 

1. “The aim of human life” ( purusdrtha) is liberation. The 
happiness in this and the future world which can be obtained 
by the rituals should not really be desired by mankind. 

2. Liberation arises from the knowledge of Brahman. One 
should distinctly discriminate between the performance of the 
rituals and the knowledge of Brahman. 

Further, in addition in Brahma-sutra III.4.8-17, the Sutra- 
author agrees with Badarayana and refutes the theory of Jaimini. 
The argument given here was not asserted by Badarayana him¬ 
self, but are the words of the Sutra- author, yet their import is 
to oppose Jaimini and to approve of Badarayana, so that it may 
well be thought that the author was influenced by Badarayana’s 
thought and that Badarayana himself also adhered to the type 
of thought expounded in the passage. According to it, the view 
of the iSw/m-author (or Badarayana) can be said to be as 
follows :— 

A clear distinction must be made between the life which 
endeavours to perform the ritual, and that which concentrates 
on the knowledge of Brahman. It is not possible that the same 
person can simultaneously perform both. The clear knowledge 
(vidya) of Brahman is not subordinate to the rituals. It is 
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independent ol the rituals (17). One should understand in the 
Brhad-aranyaka-Upanifad IV.4.2 noted above, that at the moment 
of one’s death, knowledge accompanies those who have attained 
clear knowledge of Brahman, while action (/carman) attends those 
who have performed the rituals, etc., but knowledge and action 
do not both accompany the same person (11). 

It is an indubitable fact that the Upani s ads teach liberation 
that is different from the rituals. And it is explained there 
that there is the highest deity (or. Brahman), superior (adhikd) 
even to the individual self. This is completely meaningless for 
the subject of ritualistic Mlmamsa learning, but it is the Absolute 
upon which we should rely. Accordingly, the fact that libera¬ 
tion is the true objective of man has authority in the scriptures (8). 

Now if one attains to the clear knowledge of Brahman, he 
w.ll be free from all good and evil karmas wrought by his former 
conduct (16) And even if a man who has once attained the 
clear knowledge of Brahman, later commits such an act in the 
present world, because of the power of clear knowledge (vidya) 
the kauna of that action will not defile hint (14). The man 
who has attained the clear knowledge of Brahman need no longer 
perform the rituals (14). He forsakes all desires for offspring, 
property, etc., and leads the life of a wandering mendicant (15). 
Since this mendicant severs all relations with women, he is also 
called the celibate, and it is taught in the scriptures that clear 
knowledge exists in the men who lead such a life (17). 

In this way, the systems of Jaimini and Badarayana differ in 
their standpoint on religious practice. Jaimini thinks that to 
respect the Vedas and perform faithfully the rituals prescribed 
in the scriptures, is the fundamental duty of the brahmins. And 
the performance of the rituals, according to Indian social custom, 
is possible only by a married man leading a householder’s life, 
and requires large sums for expenses. Now the raising of off¬ 
spring and the unceasing performance of rituals are held to be 
the sacred duties of the Aryans. Accordingly, the life of reli¬ 
gious practice taught by Jaimini is possible only for the layman 
who is married and has sufficient wealth. 

However, Badarayana, on the other hand, does not value so 
highly the significance of the rituals, but rather advocates instead 
the life of a wandering mendicant. Escaping from the life of a 
householder, forsaking wife and children, abandoning all wealth 
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and property, wearing old clothes and eating coarse food, passing 
life wandering and meditating on Brahman , and peacetully dwell¬ 
ing in the state of enlightenment—these are his life ideals. 

The person who spends his life according to the ideals of 
Badarayana, because he severs all relations with females, is also 
called the observer of chastity ( urdhvaretas ), and, in addition, 
there is also the forest-dweller, he who retires in seclusion to the 
woods and forests, and both these ideals are taught in the scrip¬ 
tures. On this point, Jaimini asserted : The scriptures which 
teach them merely refer to those persons who practice such a life. 
No command is laid down that one should practise such a life. 
In other words, those verses are not religious precepts. For 
there are other verses which negate such a way of life. Against 
this, Badarayana asserted the following : Although it is clearly 
directed in the scriptures that the head of the household should 
perform the rituals, it is also commanded, in the same way, that 
one should also practise the life of either a forest-dweller 01 a 
wandering mendicant. These verses are not merely references, 
they are injunctions (III.4.18-20). 

Badarayana. however, did not go beyond asserting that there 
is equal authority for the life of the forest-dweller or wandering 
mendicant as for that of the householder, and did not adduce 
any definite texts as authority for the positive superiority ol the 
forest-dweller or mendicant. This fact is the same as in the 
passages noted previously (III.4.9-10). Scholars ot the Bada¬ 
rayana line, as pointed out by those of Jaimini line, have never 
denied either that the Upanisads teach that the man who knows 
the Brahman should also perform the rituals, or that meditation 
is a supplementary stage of the rituals. While the Badarayana 
line admits this, it points out the fact that not everything in the 
Upanisads is to the same effect, but that the contrary is also 
taught, in that there are verses which command that one should 
abandon the practice of rituals, etc., and it limits itselt to saying 
that in its own theory also, it is equally (tulya) a fact that 
contrary theories also exist in the canonical authority. 

Throughout all of the assertions of the Badarayana line, we see 
that here it is admitted that several mutually contradictory 
ideas exist in the Upanisads. In that case, one can no longer 
depend upon the scriptures in order to determine which among 
them is to be taken as the authority, but there is no other recourse 
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tor individuals than to do it by their own thinking. Then since 
they thus determine that a particular theory, on one hand, is the 
true one, and another theory, on the other hand, is provisional, 
it must be admitted that the Badarayana line had already taken 
up the problem of the confrontation of heterogeneous world 
theories, which came to be discussed so actively in the later 
Vedanta school. 3 

At any rate, the life centered about the rituals of the Aryans 
and advocated by Jaunini, and that of the religious mendicant 
idealized by Badarayana. were directly opposite in nature. 
According to the law-books of the Brahmins, they, or the men of 
all the upper three castes, are supposed to pass through the four 
stages of life during their life-time. These four stages are : 
that of the student, during which he studies the Vedas under a 
master; then returning home, he marries and becomes a house¬ 
holder, performing the rituals and raising children during that 
stage; this is followed by the stage of forest-dweller living in 
seclusion in the woods, and finally, the stage of wandering, 
spending the rest of his life as a mendicant beggar. Both 
Jaimini and Badarayana admitted that these four stages are 
explained in the law-books, etc. Then they both also admit 
equally that a person who has once become a wandering mendi¬ 
cant cannot again become a married householder. On these 
points they concur (III.4.40). But among these four stages, 
Jaimini particularly placed stress on the life of the householder, 
while Badarayana valued more the life of the wandering 
mendicant. 

Should one approve of the layman’s type ol life which pre¬ 
serves the fruits of the labours of the ancestors ? Or, should 
one affirm the life of the religious wanderer who moves about 
as the floating clouds and running waters ? This opposition in 
regard to the actual practice, as stated above, is already acknowl¬ 
edged in the Upani$ads , and the rivalry of these two world-views, 
moreover, is also recited movingly in the epic poem the Malm - 
bharata. A And this confrontation reappears in the logical debate 
between Jaimini and Badarayana here. Both thinkers as ortho¬ 
dox brahmins carrying on the tradition from ancient times, 
had broad and complete knowledge of the Vedas, and were 
erudite and thoroughly versed in the two Mimamsas. However, 
in relation to their attitude towards the life of religious practice, 
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they embraced completely different views. This ideological 
confrontation later had a deep influence on both MImarpsa 
schools. 

The attitudes of the two towards actual practice, and their 
differences in interpretation of the scriptures, also appear in 
other passages in the Brahma-sutra . The acquisition of clear 
knowledge of Brahman was prevalent among men from old, 
and in this connection, it becomes a problem whether or not the 
gods also have the qualifications to acquire the clear knowledge 
of Brahman. The people of India during this time thought that 
the gods had an existence like humans, being merely superior, 
but that they still were within the bounds of illusion (mdyd). 
In this connection, Jaimini held that the gods did not have the 
qualifications to acquire the clear knowledge, but against this, 
Badarayana asserted that they did. According to Badarayana, 
the gods, too, desire liberation, and consequently have the poten¬ 
tial for release. They can venerate the Upani$ads and also rea¬ 
lize Brahman. The Brahma-sutra takes Badarayana’s theory 
as the final doctrine (1.3.26-33). 

This confrontation too was based upon a difference in the 
fundamental thought of the two men. According to Jaimini, 
the objective is to attain for oneself, by means of the rituals, a 
well-being equal to that of the gods. The clear knowledge of 
Brahman is no more than an aid in attaining this objective. 
Accordingly, he may well have thought that the wisdom of 
Brahman was useless for the gods. However, on the other hand, 
according to Badarayana, the union with the absolute, who tran¬ 
scends even the gods , is the final objective. Accordingly, even 
the gods must meditate on Brahman in order to transcend their 
own state. 

The idea of karma , i.e., that our daily good and evil actions 
leave behind a residual power which produces reward or retri¬ 
bution in the future, is the same as in other schools in India, 
and both Jaimini and Badarayana accepted it. But regarding 
the method of realizing the fruits of karma, they differ. Jaimini 
holds that dharma brings forth the fruits, and asserts that this 
fact not only has the authority of the scriptures, but also is justi¬ 
fiable logically (III.2.40). As explained also in the commentary 
on that passage, in the Mimamsa school dharma is also called 
“new potential” ( apurva ), and is a certain residual power which 
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is produced when the rituals are correctly performed, and which 
give rise later to the fruits of action. In that case, there is the 
problem that in the case of a man who does not perform the 
rituals, how would the fruits come about ? On this point, there 
is no explanation whatsoever in the Brahma-sutra. Against 
this, Badarayana believed that the supreme deity distributes 
the fruits of pleasure or pain in accordance with the previous 
behaviour of each individual self. According to him, the supreme 
deity is the cause ( hem ) of the bestowal of fruits for the individual 
self (III.2.38-41). As we have already considered, 5 Jaimini also 
admitted that a supreme deity or the supreme deity was taught 
in the Upanisads, but in his line of thinking, it was thought that 
a supreme deity or the supreme deity was presupposed only in 
order to carry out the meditation as a supplementary step in the 
performance of the rituals, and did not have such an important 
function. Opposed to this, Badarayana gives extremely great 
importance to the supreme deity. In view of the fact that he 
held liberation to the objective of humanity, and did not recog¬ 
nize the significance of the rituals as being so great, it must be 
said to be quite natural. The author of the Brahma-sutra, on this 
point, follows the theory of Badarayana, while rejecting that of 
Jaimini (II. 1.34, 11.3.42, III.2.38-39). 

In relation to the problem of liberation, Jaimini embraced a 
theory opposite to that of Badari. According to the Chandogya 
Upanisad (IV. 15.5-6), “the nonhuman puritfa ” leads the dead 
who have clear knowledge to Brahman. So it is taught, but just 
what does this “ Brahman ” mean ? Badari understood it to be 
Brahman as effect, but against this, Jaimini said it was the supreme 
Brahman (IV.3.12). Jaimini, of course, also admitted such a 
''''Brahma as effect” in contrast to the supreme Brahman 
(1V.3.14), but just how he conceived of it is not clear. 

Against these two theories, Badarayana thought that each of 
them is partially true. Following the teaching of Sandilya 
( Chand. Up. 111.14.1), he thought that if he worships Brahman, 
according to what*his will is in this world, so will he be when he 
has departed from this life. That is, if one performs worship 
with some aim in mind, in that way the aim will be attained. 
According to the different objects of worship, the fruits also are 
said to be different. Then, he taught that if one worships one or 
the other of the two Brahmans, but without the use of a symbol 
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(pratika ), he will be led to the one he selects. That is, the person 
who concentrates on the supreme self, will penetrate to that 
supreme self, and he who concentrates on the Brahman as effect, 
will proceed to that Brahman as effect. He asserted that a strict 
distinction should be made between the worship of symbols, 
i.e., names, words, meanings, etc. and the worship of Brahman 
(2?S.IV.3.15-16). Consequently, his view of liberation can be said 
to be a tolerant compromise between the two theories noted above. 

Again, in the state of release, the Vedanta school in general 
teaches that atman manifests its original essence, and the early 
thinkers also thought in the same way, but Audulomi, on this 
point, asserted that the atman manifests itself as knowledge 
alone (citi). Against this, Jaimini asserted that the liberated 
individual self manifests those attributes which are taught in the 
sacred passage : “Free from evil, free from old age, free from 
death, free from grief, free from hunger and thirst, whose desire 
is the real, whose thought is the real, such an atman should be 
sought “( Chanel. Up. VIII.7.1). Jaimini thought that since these 
attributes originally belong to Brahman , the individual seif in the 
state of liberation should have equal attributes with Brahman. 
Against both these theories, Badarayana asserted that although 
atman , as Badari says, is that which has pure knowledge only 
as its nature, this does not contradict the theory ol Jaimini 
(IV.4.5-7). Badarayana’s thought is here again eclectic. 

Again, against the assertion of Badari that neither body nor 
the organs exist in the liberated person, 6 Jaimini argued that the 
liberated man must have a body and organs since, according to 
the sruti passage : “He is one, he becomes three, he becomes 
five, he becomes seven, he becomes nine; then again he is called 
the eleventh, and hundred and ten and one thousand and twenty. 
(Chand. Up VII, 26, 2), it is taught that he takes various forms. 

Admitting both these theories, Badarayana asserted that the 
liberated man is of both kinds; it is quite optional to have or 
not to have a body and sense organs (IV.4.10-12). Here again, 
Badarayana demonstrates his eclectic and synthesizing attitude. 
Thus Badarayana adopted a thorough-going syncretic and com¬ 
promising tolerant attitude towards the problem of liberation. 
Perhaps the masters advocating the different theories on this 
problem had so much prestige during Badarayana’s time, that 
Badarayana found it difficult to make a decision as to which one 
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was most faithful to the holy texts, and here he may have taken 
a position of inclusion and compromise as presenting the least 
difficulty in interpretation. This standpoint formed one of the 
outstanding traits of Vedanta philosophy until later centuries. 

Furthermore, this fact may also be interpreted as signifying 
that Badarayana was considerably later chronologically than the 
other scholars such as Jaimini. 

In the foregoing, we have examined the contrasting thought 
of Jaimini and Badarayana, and we can find at the bottom of the 
assertions of both, a consistent intellectual base for each one of 
their ideas. Accordingly, the theories attributed to Jaimini and 
Badarayana in the Brahma-sutra could perhaps be thought with¬ 
out much trouble to have originated with just these two persons. 
Consequently, we can think, there is no need to assume that the 
names Jaimini and Badarayana stand for several different people 
with the same name. 

Furthermore, the doctrines of Badarayana have been generally 
taken as the final theories ( [siddhanta ) by the commentators, but 
the opinion of the Sutra-author himself does not necessarily 
always coincide with that of Badarayana . For example, as we 
have already related, Badarayana respects the file of the one who 
leaves home to become a wandering mendicant, while the Sutra- 
authpr rather encouraged meditation on Brahman while perform¬ 
ing the rituals as a lay householder. 7 Again, Badarayana admitt¬ 
ed a twofold Brahman , as the supreme and as the eftect, but 
the theory of the twofold Brahman is not taught in the words 
of the S77//*a-author himself. Consequently, in such a case, the 
Sutra- author, it seems, might have quoted the theory of Bada¬ 
rayana as merely one of the heretical doctrines. Again, concern¬ 
ing the attributes of the individual self which has been liberated, 
the theory of Badarayana is merely listed as one theory even 
where the heretical theories are being enumerated (1V.4.5-7), 
and judging by all appearances, the fundamental relation with 
the thought of the Sutra- author seems to be very flimsy indeed. 
However, it may have been certain that in their entirety the thoughts 
of Badarayana are quoted quite frequently by the Sw/ra-author. 

Notes 

1. The numerals given within parenthesis in the following are those of 
the Sutra. Concerning the original of the Sutra f see “An Interpretative 
Reading of the Brahma-sutra .” 
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2. In exact opposition to the Vedanta schools, there existed at that time 
men who asserted that the Upa/tifads are meaningless works. 

anarthakd Veddntah. na tesdm brahmani pramdnam ity eta eva Vedo sard 

Vedanta iti kesd/pcid udgdrah. (Pahcapddikd , p. 83). 

vidhise$at vdbhd ve Veddntapramdnyarp manyamdnd Vedosara Vedanta iti 

kecit. (Anandajnana ad Brhad. Up. Vdrttika , p. 72, ad. v. 238). 

Upani^ada/p tu Vedosaratvendmdnatvdt. (Ibid. p. 361, ad v. 66). 

3. Cf. the present work : Part VI, Chap. 2, Sect. 4; Part VII, Chap. 4, 
Sect. 7, and the present writer’s The Problems of Indian Thought (Indo Shiso 
no Sho-Mondai, Tokyo : Shunjusha, 1967), pp. 205-272. 

4. The “Dialogue between father and son*’ in the Mahdbhdrata XII. 175 
is especially famous. 

Cf. Winternitz, HIL , 1.417 ff; Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 34. 

5. Cf. the present work, Part III, Chap. 1, Sect. 7.3. 

6. Ibid, Sect. 6. 

7. Ibid , Part IV, Chap. 3, Sect. 5, 1. 


PART IV 


THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 


CHAPTER X 
INTRODUCTION 

The Brahma-sutra 1 is the fundamental text of the Vedanta 
school, so much so that the history of the early period of this 
school can be divided into pre and post-Brahma-siltra periods. 
The Brahma-sutra has actually become the basis upon which 
we learn the philosophical thought of the early Vedanta school. 
Since, however, the style of this work is concise to a fault, omis¬ 
sions in it are many and to interpret the text is not at all easy, 
academic research on it has not yet been adequately completed, 
so that I think our immediate task is to advance present studies 
as much as possible further and try to clarify the ideological 
content and historical significance of the work itself. 


Notes 

1. A critical edition of the Brahma-sutra in collation with nine commen¬ 
taries has been published.— 

Brahmasiitra of Badarayana. Ed. by Kapileshwara Mishra. Santiniketan, 
1930. 

An attempt to translate the Brahma-sutra into English with reference to 
commentaries has been made.— 

The Brahma Sutra . Translated with an Introduction and Notes by S. 
Radhakrishnan. New York, Harper, 1960. 

SECTION 1. OTHER NAMES OF THE Brahma-SUtra 

The basic text of the Vedanta schools is called the Brahma- 
sutra. This name may have had its origin in the lact that in the 
beginning of the opening volume, the enquiry about Brahman 
is proclaimed. Consequently, it has also been called “The treat¬ 
ise for investigating Brahman ” (Brahma-vicar a-sastra). 1 

Again, since the Vedanta learning, namely, commentary and 
scholarly research on the Upani$acls , is, as already remarked, 
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called the 'Vzdanta-mimatpsa, its fundamental canon the Brahma- 
sutra has been called the Vedanta-mimatpsa-sastra, 2 or simply, 
the Veddnta-sastraA Furthermore, the term Vedanta-siltra has 
been much in use among Indologists in general, though this 
term appeared in works of later centuries and cannot be dis¬ 
covered in comparatively ancient literature of the Vedanta 
school. Insofar as the Brahma-sutra is the basic text of the 
Vedanta school, recent Indologists have had a tendency to rely 
upon this term ( Vedanta-siitra ) for the sake of convenience. 

The Brahma-sutra has also been called the Caturlak$ani (The 
Book of Four Sections), 4 referring to the fact that it is composed 
in four parts ( adhydya ), and this term contrasts with the Purva- 
mimamsd-sutra which is made up of 12 parts, and is accordingly 
called the Dvddasalaksani (The Book of 12 Sections.) 5 

This Brahma-sutra , again, has been called the Sariraka-sutra , 6 
and the Sdrirakam Sdstram , 7 or simply the Sariraka* It appears 
that this title has been in existence from a very ancient time. 
Both Upavarsa 9 and Bodhayana 10 have referred to the Brahma- 
sutra as merely Sariraka. Insofar as we can discover from the 
extant literature, the term “ Sariraka ” may have been the most 
ancient designation. 

Linguistically the name “ Sariraka ” means ‘‘that which has 
body,” or “the self within the body”. And insofar as the 
Brahma-sutra makes that a topic of investigation, it became 
another name for the Sutra by extension. 

Now, what is the meaning of “that which has body” ? On 
this problem, different theories are held by thinkers even within 
the same Vedanta school. Sankara does not give any explana¬ 
tion to the meaning of the world “ Sariraka ,” but concerning the 
import of this work, the Sariraka , he says : 

“Others, again and among them some of ours, are of 
opinion that the individual self as such is real. To refute those 
holding such theories, who obstruct the way to the complete 
intuition of the unity of the Self, this Sariraka has been set 
forth, whose aim it is to show that there is only one highest 
Lord ever-unchanging whose substance is cognition, and 
who, by means of Nescience, manifests himself in various 
ways, just as a magician appears in different forms by means of 
his magical power. Besides that Lord there is no other substance 
of cognition.” 11 


The Brahma-Sutra 


All 


That is to say, the thinkers who embraced mistaken opinions 
thought that this individual self possessed of a physical body 
is the actual existence in the final sense : but this view is not the 
true knowledge. In the final truth, the individual self is identical 
with the highest self or the highest deity. And Sankara thought 
that it is given the name “iSariraka” because it is the objective of 
the Brahma-sutra to clarify this question. So for him, that 
which has a body” means the individual self (jiva). His disciple, 
Padmapada, positively declared that it means the individual 
self. 12 

However, against this, Ramanuja thought that “that which 
has a body” means the highest Brahman, and the Brahma-sutra is 
called the Sdriraka because it discusses that. After discussing 
“the at man consisting of bliss” taught in the Second Part of the 

Taittirlya Upanifad, he says : 

“Everything different from the highest Self, whether of 
conscious or non-conscious nature, constitutes Its body. 1 * 
Therefore, that Self alone is the unconditioned embodied 
Self. For this very reason competent persons designate 
this doctrine which has the highest Brahman tor its subject 
matter as the Sdriraka, i.e. the doctrine of the embodied 


Self-” 14 ... 

Now which of these interpretations in this case is correct . 

The theory of absolute identity of the individual self and 
Brahman taught by Sankara is contrary to the thought of the 
Brahma-sutra itself, but the idea that the body of the Brahman 
is the individual self and the physical world, is not clearly taught 
in the Sutra either. Instead, the word “sarira” (bodied-being) 
in the extant Brahma-sutra usually means the individual self, 
and in no case is it used to refer to Brahman. Accordingly, 
neither one of the interpretations can be accepted as they 'Stand; 
it would appear, however, that each of the interpretations has 
perhaps transmitted a partial aspect of the original meaning. 
“That which has a body” refers directly to the individual self, 
but since the individual self, according to the Brahma-sutra, is a 
part (amsa) of Brahman, the investigation of the basic nature ot 
the individual self would actually be not different from the consi¬ 
deration of Brahman itself. And since each individual self belongs 
to Brahman, each physical body is a body for the particular 
individual self, and at the same time would also have significance 
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as a body for Brahman who is the totality of all existences. If 
one interprets it in this way, it would be no wonder at all, I think, 
that the entire Sutra is called “ Sdriraka .” 

Then, if we note the special nature of this Brahman , we shall 
be able to understand easily also how in later centuries in the two 
commentators Sankara and Ramanuja, two completely different 
interpretations concerning the meaning of the word “ sdriraka ” 
came to be proposed. Sankara and Ramanuja each places 
emphasis on one of the two sides of the “ sdriraka ” concept of 
the iSw/ra-author, which are completely different from each other, 
and understood that that was the meaning of the word. 


Notes 


1. iSZXS.XVI, line 82. The Brahma-sutra is referred to as brahma - 
mimdrpsd , (SDS.V,]. 5). 

2. Sankara ad ASM. 19, line 1; Pancapadikd , p. 41. 

3. SDS.XWl, line 64. 

4. Bhaskara ad BS. p. 6. 

5. Bhaskara ad BS. p. 6; iS'ZXS'.XII, line 4. “ Laksana ” in this case means 

adhyaya. Therefore this Sutra lias also been called the Dvadasadhyayl 
(Prasthanabheda , p. 6, line I). 

6. Vedanta-scira, p. 1. 

7. Bhaskara ad BS. p. 5. 

8. Sankara ad BS. 1.3.19 (Vol. I, p. 279, line 1). 

9. Sarirake Vakfyamah. (Sankara ad BS. III.3.53). 

10. Cf. Bodhayana fragment 2. (To be discussed in the third volume 
of this work). 

11. Sankara ad BS. 1.3.19, Vol. I, pp. 278, line 14-279, line 3. 

12. S'ariram eva sarirakam sarirake bhavah sdrirako jivah / tarn adhikrtya 
kxto granthah Sarirakah / ... sarirakam jivatattvamadhikrtya krtatvam astiti 
sdrirakdbhidhdnam / (Pancapadikd , p. 40). 

13. According to the philosophy of Ramanuja, all individual selves 
and all things which are not spirit form the entire body of the Brahman. 

14. Ad BS. 1.1.13 (p. 202). Further, Sukhtankar ( Teachings of the 
Vedanta according to Ramanuja , WZKM , 1908, pp. 128, 129) asserts that since 
the learning of the Vedanta is called sdriraka-mimdittsa, and also since the 
Brahma-sutra is known by the other name of Sdriraka, the Sdriraka must 
indicate Brahman. 
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SECTION 2. THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH THE Brahma- 
SUtra CAME INTO BEING 


Prior to the compilation of the Brahma-sutra, diverse theories 
had existed among the thinkers within the Vedanta school 
concerning the interpretation of the individual passages of the 
Upanifads, and other fundamental metaphysical problems. The 
Brahma-sutra summarizes, arranges and criticizes these interpre¬ 
tations and theories, organizing them into one system, and thus 
became the basis for the development of the later Vedanta 
philosophy. It was thus endeavouring to consider each of the 
passages in the Ancient Upanifads which were unintelligible or 
those parts where doubts existed, and to settle those dubious 
points. 1 The word "Sutra” originally meant “lengthwise thread” 
and according to Sankara, this Sutra is like a thread of wreath 
which binds together the verses of the Upanifads , which them¬ 
selves are likened to lotus flowers. 2 

This work in its present form was not written at one time- 
We may assume that to reach its present state it had to go through 
a great many complicated meandering and tortuous courses. 
Our inspection of the extant Brahma-sutra will show, for example, 
that IV. 1.18 though composed prior to Sankara was undoubt¬ 
edly appended to the Sutra at a fairly late date. 3 

In the following, we shall take up a consideration of the 
circumstances under which the Sutra came into being, until the 
time it attained its present form. 

This work docs not discuss in random order the obscure 
passages in the Upanifads ; it affirms that it treats them in accord¬ 
ance with a fixed system. First of all, let us look at the topics 
taken up in the Part I, Chapter 1 to Chapter 3. The Chdndogya 
Upanifad is quoted the most frequently, and these passages are 
explained following the order of the chapters of the Chdndogya 
Upanifadd As indicated in its opening verse, the Brahma-sutra 
sets up Brahman as the Absolute, and considers its primary duty 
to be the investigation of that, but the Upanifads by no means 
teach that only Brahman is the absolute. Other things besides 
are set up as the absolute principle or the world cause, yet the 
passages, which hypothesize various principles and contain many 
contradictions, are merely miscellaneously recorded in the texts. 
Consequently, the S/i/ra-author, who tries to see Brahman as the 
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fundamental principle of the world, necessarily encountered 
the difficult problem of how to interpret the passages in the 
Upanisads which prima facie vary from this. Again, even suppos¬ 
ing that there were no contradictions with the idea of Brahman 
as the world-cause, much of the phraseology and explanatory 
methods in the Upanisads are very vague in meaning. And the 
elucidation of the exact meaning of these formed one of the 
chief duties of the Vedanta scholars of that time. So the Sutra - 
author, for the most part, interprets and explains that the 
passages in question mainly from the Chandogya-Upani$ad, as 
topics taken up one after the other in order , mean , in their real 
intention, that various things which are presented in the res¬ 
pective passages in this Upanisad , are Brahman (or the highest 
self, the highest deity). He lays it down that one must not 
understand them as indicating anything else. Then, when he 
is treating the various passages in the Chandogya Upanisad, he 
also considers incidentally phrases in other Upanisads related to 
them. Some of the phrases in the Upanisads referred to in this 
connection have some sort of connection with the phrases in 
the Chandogya-Upanisad quoted in the Brahma-sutra , and there 
are also some cases in which the reason for quoting those passages 
is not clear to our present-day eyes, and in not a few instances, 
as we shall point out later, 5 one can admit a clear-cut connection 
in content. I believe this is an acceptable estimate of the entire 
Part One of the Sutra. 

The sections related to the Chandogya-Upanisad are not merely 
limited to Part One. There are also passages which treat in 
particular of this Upanisad in Book II, Chapter 3 and 4; 
Book III, Book IV, Chapter 2 and 3. In fact, whenever prob¬ 
lems common to the Upanisads are treated, the basis for particular 
consideration is the Chandogya-Upanisad. 0 

The fact that the Brahma-sutra has a close relation to the 
Chandogya-Upanisad seems to have been known also to Sankara 
himself. Scholars have frequently asserted that the thought of 
Sankara has the closest connection with the atman theory of 
Yajnavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka-Upani$ad in particular. And 
Sankara’s commentary on the same Upanisad is about two 
times more voluminous than his commentary on the Chandogya- 
Upanisad. This shows that he greatly esteemed the former. How¬ 
ever, in Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra , passages 
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of the Chandogya-Upani$ad are quoted most often. Further¬ 
more, they are frequently quoted without mentioning the name of 
the Chandogya , saying that “it is thus said in the Brdhmanas ” 
(iti Brdhmanam ) or “The Brdhmanas say . . .” ( tathd Brdhmanam). 
Moreover, when he quotes the passages of Chapter 6 of this 
Upanifad , he merely says, “In Chapter 6, it is said” ( [$a$tha 
prapdthake ). 7 Consequently, pre-Sankara scholars were well 
aware of the fact that the Brahma-sutra is based upon the 
Chandogya-Upanisad, and Sankara, it would seem, had accepted 
that tradition. 

Considering the facts given above, we can say that the Brahma- 
sutra was composed within the various lines of the early Vedanta 
school, and particularly in the school which revered the 
Chandogya Upani$ad. 

This fact can also be verified from other aspects. The thinkers 
who are most frequently quoted and followed as being the most 
authoritative in the Brahma-sutra are Jaimini and Badarayana; 
and these two men, as we have already noted, are said to be 
men of the school belonging to the Sdma-Veda . Consequently, 
the men of this school had sufficient reason to set up and syste¬ 
matize the doctrines centring about the Chandogya Upani$ad 
belonging to that school. (The Kena Upanijad also belongs to 
the Sdma-Veda , but inasmuch as it is so brief, it probably would 
not serve as a basis for a doctrinal system.) 

Thus, though the Brahma-sutra was indeed based upon the 
Chandogya-Upanisad , in its most important thought it also adopt¬ 
ed ideas from the other Upani$ads. For example, in BS.I. 1.2., 
the definition of Brahman as the primal source which is the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the world, is based upon the 
Taittiriya Upani$ad . 8 

And the theory of the origination of the five elements (II.3.1 fif), 
also comes from the same UpanUad . 

A consideration of such facts will confirm that the Brahma- 
sutra author had a definite intention to synthesize, harmonize 
and unify the thought of all the Upani$ads while remaining true 
to the Chandogya Upanisad. Accordingly the original form of 
the Brahma-sutra would have been compiled by a school belong¬ 
ing to the Sdma-Veda , but it contained implicitly the possibility 
of being adopted by other Veda schools also . Now with the 
passage of time, and as other Upanisadic theories came to be 
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gradually adopted in the Brahma-sutra, this Sutra finally seems to 
have reached a position as the one fundamental canon common 
to the many orthodox brahmanical schools. 

Moreover, later, as the Vedanta school took definite shape as 
a school, the necessity arose, on the other hand, to attack the 
doctrines of other schools outside the orthodox Brahmin line of 
that time. The opponent against which the greatest effort in 
attack was exerted by the Brahma-sutra was the Samkhya school. 
The influence of the Samkhya school of that time appears to 
have been considerable. Of the schools other than the Vedanta, 
they were most conspicuous in the point that they also took 
the Upanisads as their authoritative texts. The verses which 
the Vedanta school had understood as teaching Brahman , they 
thought, taught the puru$a , the fundamental essence ( pradhana ) 
or the results of its evolution. Consequently, the Vedanta 
thinkers of that period rejected the interpretative standpoint of 
this Samkhya school, and had to eradicate the doubts concerning 
the import of the scriptures. Again, since the Samkhya school 
took the same standpoint as the Vedanta school that the effect 
is contained within the cause ( satkdryavdda ), the latter was 
forced to clarify the difference in thought with its own school. 
Because of these circumstances, a special effort was made in the 
Brahma-sutra to attack the Samkhya school in particular. Per¬ 
haps it was not only the theories of the Samkhya, but of schools 
in the Vedanta itself which had taken up ideas very similar to 
the Samkhya, which were included in the attack. Then, again, 
not only the Samkhya school, but the Yoga school, as well as 
the others powerful at that time like the Vaisesika School, 
Buddhism, Jainism, the Pasupata school, the Bhagavata school, 
and the Lokayata school, were also included in the attack. 

Let us look at the section in the Sutra which refutes the other 
schools. Since the Buddhist theory of Consciousness Only is 
vigorously attacked, the phraseology of these attacks must have 
been added after 400 a.d. 9 However, the Sutra , which inter¬ 
prets passages of Chandogya Upanifad, must have come into 
existence far earlier than that. And the eight thinkers men¬ 
tioned in the Sutra are all men of the pre-Christian era. Conse¬ 
quently, it is impossible that these Sutras came into being all 
at the same time. For the Brahma-sutra to attain its present 
form, it must have passed along a complicated and lengthy 
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course. Dividing the process roughly, it would perhaps be as 
follows : First Period : Synopses were composed in the schools 
belonging to the Sama-Veda, centering on the Chandogya- 
Upaidfad, and treating of the Upanisads. 

Second Period : Theories of the Upanisads were taken up in 
the Brahma-sutra and the entire Sutra was notably enlarged. 
Further, this Sutra came to be adopted as the synopsis of the 
Upanisads lor the Veda schools in general. 

Third Period : The entire Sutra was unified and revised, 
logical refutations of other Indian schools were appended, and 
finally the extant form of the Brahma-sutra came into being. 

Generally speaking, the Brahma-sutra was progressively enlarg- 
e d in these three stages. 10 Of course, we cannot absolutely 
conclude that this was the case, but there is no doubt that through 
tlie passage of time, enlargements and appendices were added 
slowly. The original of the Brahma-sutra is thus very ancient, 
and its inception can be traced back to the period of the forma¬ 
tion of the Kalpa-sutra. However, there are very few grounds 
upon which to base a conclusion that individual Sutras were 
added at a certain stage or at a certain time. There have been 
scholars who have tried to restore definitely the original form of 
the Brahma-sutra in the first stage, 11 but the results of their 
efforts amount to no more then subjective supposition, and 
beyond saying that the section of attacks on other schools was 
appended later, it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion. 
The restoration of the original meaning of the extant Brahma¬ 
putra is a tricky problem indeed and perhaps one must say that 
determination of its earliest form is impossible at the present 
time. 

Furthermore, only the Brahma-sCitra has been handed down 
to the present time, as a Sutra interpreting difficult passages in 
the Upanisads, but just as the Brahma-sutra was compiled in the 
school revering the Chdndogya-Upanifad, it has been thought 
that perhaps in the same way, sutras were constructed in the 
schools worshipping other Upanisads. As Deussen has already 
pointed out, 12 the Upanisadic passages discussed in Part One of 
the Brahma-sutra are quoted following their order of appearance 
in each of the Upanisads. Since we cannot conclude that this is 
merely an accidental coincidence, it is thought that perhaps 
similar commentary sutras had previously been composed on 
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the other Upanisads, and no section of these was adopted in the 
sutra of the school following the Chdndogya Upanisad; and 
when those related passages were joined together and once 
united, Part One of the Brahma-sutra came into being in its 
present form. 

Accordingly, additional sutras also existed, 13 but insofar as 
only the Brahma-sutra was adopted and prevalent generally, it 
alone survived, and the others were lost or not transmitted. 
It is not clear why the Brahma-sutra alone was able to retain such 
influence. 


Further, insofar as this Brahma-sutra was handed down in 
secret from master to disciple among a very limited section of 
Brahmin theologians, outsiders, it would appear, were not able 
to acquire easily a detailed knowledge of its contents. Although 
the Vedas, the Upanisads , and the Mdndukya-Kdrikds are quoted 
in the Buddhist Canon, the Sutra is not mentioned once, and for 
that its secrecy may have been the reason. 


Notes 

1. yatra Vedavdkydt sarpdeho jdyate tannircikarane Sutrakarapravrttih. 
(Bhaskara ad ^S.I.3.10). 

2. na / Vedantavdkyakusumagrathandrthatvat sutrandm / Vedanta - 
vdkydni hi sutrair uddhrtya vicaryante / Sankara ad BS. (Vol.1.36, lines l-~). 

3. Commentaries on Bhaskara deliberately omitted BS.IV, 1,18 saying : 
Brahma-sutra, IV. 1.18, p. 346. 

4. H. Ui, ITK, I. 106-107. 

5. Cf. the “explanatory notes to the Brahma-sutra ,” Chap. 2 of the pre¬ 
sent part, which I could not translate entirely. 

6. Even in relation to Pancagnividyd , for example, the Brahma-sutra 
and Sankara have followed the Chdndogya Upanisad (Deussen, SV. 389). 

7. Deussen, SV. 32, Anm. 21. 

8. Cf. Chapter 2, “Explanatory Notes Brail 1.1.2. 

9. Cf. the following section. 

10. Belvalkar has published a report similar to this, but I was not able 
to see his manuscript. 

11. Belvalkar, Lectures, 142-146. 

12. Deussen, SV. 130-131. 

13. It has been handed down that Jaimini wrote the Sariraka-sutra , 
and it is said that there was also a Sutra of Dravidacarya. See the present 
work, Part III, Chap. 1, Sect. 7.1 and Frag. 15, in Part V, Chap. 6, Sect. 1. 
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SECTION 3. THE DATES OF THE COMPILATION OF 

the Brahma-sutra 

Hitherto the academic world has usually followed the general 
tradition in India that Badarayana is the author of the Brahma- 
sutra, and therefore attempted to date the Sutra by determining 
his dates. However, as we have already argued, we must take 
it that Badarayana and the compiler of the Sutra are different 
persons, and therefore this view is unsatisfactory. 

But all that can be asserted is that the Sutra was edited in its 
present form after Badarayana, and so the dates of the Sutra 
must be determined on the basis of other evidence. 

The word “ brahma-sutra-pada ” appears in the Bhagavad-git a 
XIII.4, 1 but this does not refer to this Sutra , but should be 
understood as indicating “verses explaining Brahman ,” i.e., 
writing of the Upanisads. In the Mahabharata , the word 
brahma-sutra ’ also appears, but it is either another name for 
the incantations 2 {mantra) or means “the sacred thread” 3 and 
has no relation to the work so entitled. Now these senses of 
the word are common in India. 

Consequently, clues to determine the dates must be sought 
within the Sutra itself. Since the Brahma-sutra attacks various 
schools, e.g., Samkhya, Vaisesika, Buddhism, Jainism, Pasupata, 
Bhagavata, etc., it must have come into existence later than any 
of these schools. Among them, the Samkhya school, or a form 
thereof, has almost undoubtedly been in existence as a school 
from before 300 b.c. The Vaisesika school was established as a 
school during the first century b.c. Jainism passed through 
almost the same historical and development process as Buddhism. 
The Bhagavata school was established in the 2nd century b.c., 
and the Pasupata is equally old. 4 Thus, these schools were in 
existence from quite olden times, and so no reference made to 
these schools can serve to ascertain the dates of the Sutra. How¬ 
ever since the Mimdmsa-sutra is referred to 5 several times in this 
Sutra, we can affirm that the latter came into being much later 
than the former. But if we are to try to specify the dates more 
exactly, we have after all no other recourse than to rely upon 
the clues related to Buddhism. 

We see in the arguments of the Brahma-sutra that the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum (prasahga ) of the Madhyamika school is fre¬ 
quently used. 0 Since this may be the influence of the Buddhist 
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Madhyamika school, the present form of the Sutra undoubtedly 
came into being after Nagarjuna. Moreover, since the theories of 
the Vijnana-vada are attacked 7 in II.2.28-32 of the Sutra , it is a 
certain fact that its compilation in its present form was com¬ 
pleted after the rise of the Vijnanavada. The Vijnanavada 
(Yogacara School), the basis of which was established by Maitreya 
natha and Asanga. was spread throughout India in general by 
the activities of Vasubandhu, so that by the time it came to be 
attacked by other schools, it should be regarded as later than 
Vasubandhu. Since Vasubandhu lived c. 320 8 -400, we could 
look upon the year 400 as the earliest date of the compilation 
of the extant Brahma-sutra. 

Next is the problem of determining the later limit of the date. 
As has already been remarked, inasmuch as the Brahma-sutra 
has not been quoted in other works of a comparatively ancient 
period, it is impossible to determine its date by means of quoted 
passages. But the names of many thinkers who wrote commen¬ 
taries on the Brahma-sutra are known, and from a consideration 
of their dates. 9 we find that it is difficult to extend the dates of 
the Brahma-sutra to a much later century. Accordingly, we can 
take it that 400-450 is the period during which the Brahma-sutra 
was compiled in its extant form. Nonetheless, this refers only 
to the dates when the Brahma-sutra assumed its present form, 
and the great part of the Sutra must have been in existence 
much earlier than that. Merely to realize that the thinkers men¬ 
tioned in the Sutra were men of the pre-Christian era, makes 
this fact easily apparent. Again the sections of the Sutra which 
deal directly with verses of the Upani$ads , e.g., 1.1-3, III.3, etc., 
can be taken, for the most part, to have been compiled prior to 
the Christian era. 


Notes 

1. The commentary of Anandajnana refers to the extant Brahma-sutra, 
and Garbe ( Bhagavadgitd , S.140), Guha ( Jivatman , p. 19), etc., follow this. 
Belvalkar ( Lectures , p. 140) says that insofar as the rjibhiv in the passage of 
the Gitci is in the plural number, we must take it that a great number of 
Brahma-sutra were in existence. And Karmarkar (The Relation of the 
Bhagavadgitd and the Badardyana Sutras , ABh. I, III. 1921-22, pp. 73-79) 
supposes that this is a reference to a work of the same name which existed 
before the extant Brahma-sutra came into being, which discussed the relation 
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between kfetra and ksetraj/'ia, and which came to be replaced later by the 
extant Brahma-sutra. 

However, many Indian commentators, from Sankara on, quote various 
sentences of the Upanisads as the “phrases of the Brahmaputra referred to in 
the Gita , Nilakantha says they are Brahmana-vakya, and Srldhara takes 
them as referring to Upanisad-vakya or to the extant Brahmaputra. Again, 
Hopkins ( GEI y pp. 15-16), proposes that the word Brahmaputra here may 
ha\c the same sense as Vedasutra ” in MBh. XII.341.63 which refers to the 
Vedas in general. Therefore a consideration of the commentators also 
shows that there is no objection if we interpret this word as indicating, in 
the Vedas, those Upanisadic texts which particularly discuss Brahman. 

rt is impossible that the extant Brahmaputra was in existence during that 
period. And on the supposition that the reference is to some sutras which 
resemble the Brahmaputra , Sankara would not have been likely to have 
given the comment on the work which he does. 

2. MBh. VII.94.70. Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 107. Even in this 
case, however, it seems that there is still the sense of a thread which binds 
together. 


3. Hopkins, GEI. pp. 364, 484. 

4. According to H. Ui, ITK, 1.152-153. 

5. Cf. the present Part, Chap. 2, Supplement, Sect. 3, p. 398. Further¬ 
more no trace of Buddhist influence can be found in the Mimarpsaputra. 

6. Cf. the present work, Part IV, Chap. 3, Sect. 2, p. 419 ff. 

7 ^ Previously, H. Jacobi (“The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras ,” JO AS-. 
XXXI, 1910, p. 1 ff.) (Reprint : Hermann Jacobi : Kleine Schriftcn. Herausge- 
gebenvon Bernhard Kolver, Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner Verlag, 1970, pp. 559- 
587.) made a study, disregarding the commentaries, of a section in the Sutra which 
is by them regarded as attacking the Vijnana-vada theories, and asserted that 
it is not the Vijnana-vada which is being attacked there, but the Madhyamika. 
Based upon this, he inferred that the formulation of"the Sutra occurred in 
the period between the rise of the Madhyamika and the Vijnana-vada Schools. 
However, as was discussed in detail by Dr. Ui in his ITK> 1.152-167, it should 
be interpreted that the Vijnana-vada doctrines are being attacked also. 
(Concerning this, see “An Interpretative Reading of the Brahmaputra ” on 
those passages related to this problem.) Stcherbatsky ( The Soul Theory of 
the Buddhists , Bulletin de VAcademic des Sciences de Russie St. Petersbourg, 
1919 p. 825, n. 2) maintained that “the fact that Buddhist idealism is men¬ 
tioned in the Nyayaputra , will not serve as demonstrative grounds for the 
sake of determining the dates of composition. For, in the history of 
Buddhist philosophy, idealistic opinions and views have frequently appeared.” 
This argument could also apply in the same way to the Brahmaputra. How¬ 
ever, as in the assertion by Jacobi {Deutsche Literaturzeitung , 1922, p. 270), 
it may be well to take it that it was probably after the time of Vasubandhu 

that the Brahmin philosophers became concerned with such Buddhist 
tendencies. 

8. H. Ui : ITS. p. 387. 

9. Cf. the present work, Part V, Chap. 1. 
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section 4. prestige of the Brahma-sutra IN 

LATER CENTURIES 

Because the Brahma-sutra was originally constructed as a 
commentary on and summary of the doctrines in the Upanisads, 
it occupied a position as supplementary to the Upanisads; never¬ 
theless, with the passage of time, it came to be considered as the 
basic text of the Vedanta school, almost equal in authority to 
the Upanisads. Thus the later Vedanta schools took it as one 
of the tripartite ( prasthanatraya ), the others being the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-gitd. The thought of the Brahma-sutra , as 
we shall relate later, does not always coincide with the doctrines 
in the Upanisads and Bhagavad-gitd , but despite their differences, 
this Sutra is looked upon as being nearly as important in its own 
right as the others are. 

The founders of the schools, or the important thinkers within 
the Vedanta school, in most cases wrote commentaries on this 
work. At first, it amounted to no more than the canon of one 
sect which revered the Chdndogya-Upanisad ; but later, it became 
the common scripture for the schools which follow the Upanisads , 
and as its authority mounted so remarkably, later thinkers 
probably were no longer able to ignore this Brahma-sutra. 

As commentaries on this work, the Bhasyas written by Sankara 
(first half of the eighth century) and Bhaskara (last half of the 
same century) have been preserved to this day, but a great number 
of commentaries were composed besides. We may list the 
more important of them in the following table i 1 


Dates 

Author 

School 

Work 

Doctrine 

1017-1137 

Ramanuja 

Sri-Vais nava 

Sribhasya 

Visisfadvaita 

1062-1162 

Nimbarka 

Nimbarka 

Vedantapari- 

jalasaurabha 

Dvaitadvaita 

c. 1230 

Madhva 

Madhva 

Sutrabhasya 

Dvaita 

13 th cen¬ 
tury 

Visnu- 

svamin 

Visnusvamin 

Brahmasutra- 

bhasya 

Dvaita 

c. 1400 

Srikantha 

Saiva 

Saiva-bhasya 

Visitadvaita 

16th cen¬ 
tury 

Vallabha 

Vallabhacarya 

Anubhasya 

Suddhadvaita 

? 

Sripati 

Lihgayat 

Srikara-bhasya 

Saktivisisjad- 

vaita 

? 

Suka 

Bhagavata 

Sukabhasya 

Visitadvaita 

18 th cen¬ 
tury 

Baladeva 

Caitanya 

Govinda-bhasya Acintya-bheda- 
bheda 
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In addition to these, many other commentaries on the Brahma- 
sutra 2 have been handed down. 

At any rate, since the founders and scholars of the important 
schools of Hinduism have commented on the work, the Brahma- 
silt ra is not only the fundamental work of the Vedanta school in 
the narrow sense, it can also be regarded as a common authori¬ 
tative text of all the schools of Hinduism. Accordingly, at 
least superficially, it holds prestige and authority as an important 
and basic scripture for almost a majority of Indian people. 3 In 
the 16th century, Madhusudana-sarasvatl evaluated this Sutra 
as “the most important among all the sastras , and all other 
scriptures are ancillary (se$a) to it”. 4 Despite the fact that the 
contents of the Brahma-sutra itself are vague and obscure, it 
should be particularly noted that its traditional authority has 
been strictly preserved as of ever greater prestige. 


Notes 

1. 1 have made some minor corrections and amendments to the list given 
by J. N. Farquahar in An Outline of Religions Literature of India, p. 287. 
In the table given above, Farquahar gives the Vedantakaustubha of Srinivasa, 
the direct disciple of Nimbarka, but according to Dasgupta, it is a sub- 
commentary on the \edanta-parijata-saurabha of Nimbarka (Dasgupta, 
HIPh., III.402). 

2. According to Aufrecht, C, 1.383-386, there are listed nearly 49 direct 
commentaries on the Brahma-sutra. 

3. Many Brahmins, even today, whenever they perform the brahmayajha 
either as laymen or as priests, chant the first phrase of the Brahma-sutra as 
one of the sacred texts. (R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, 1.224). 

4. According to the Prastliiina-bheda. 


section 5. the style of the Braluna-sutra AND 

THE NEED FOR A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF 

the Sutras 

The Braluna-sutra, like the basic texts of the other schools, 
was composed as a member of the sutra literature. Not only 
the fundamental canons of the other philosophical schools, but 
the fundamental scriptures related to revealed rituals, house¬ 
holder rituals, law, grammar, and rhetoric, are also sutras. 
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The Brahma-sutra, however, aims at conciseness, omits all 
unnecessary repetition, and reduces as much as possi ble the number 
of verses; and in the word-inflections which could not be elimi¬ 
nated and have remained, several meanings are included. Why 
was such a literary style used ? Although we cannot definitely 
state the reasons, it would seem that perhaps, on one hand, 
one reason was to facilitate memorization and recitation, and. 
on the other hand, the other reason was to transmit the 
577/m-author’s intention to the reader in an impressive manner. 
Since all sutras are very abbreviated, it is difficult to un- 
derstandthem directly, but if one pays careful attention to them, 
he can at least partially comprehend them without a commen¬ 
tary. However, the case is very different with the Brahma-sutra ! 1 

It is difficult to understand even a single sutra in the Brahma- 
sutra without a commentary. 2 The omission of the subject or 
the predicate in a given sentence is common, and sometimes the 
most important word without which the passage would be un¬ 
intelligible is omitted. Each sutra usually consists of two to 
ten words at the most, and it is rare to find one that is longer. 
In some cases the sutra is made up of one word. 3 Each sutra, 
in fact, is composed of a collection of signs, rather than being a 
sentence in the ordinary sense. Some passages are completely 
unintelligible, if the sutras alone are read; therefore, it is impossi¬ 
ble to understand the sutras without the aid of a commentary. 

A question arises as to why it was only the Brahma-sutra that 
assumed such an extremely concise form, and the answer aside 
from the practical reasons for the brevity of sutra literature in 
general, lies in the esoteric character of Vedanta school. As 
will be discussed elsewhere, the Vedanta philosophy from the 
beginning had esoteric tendencies, and in order to prevent out¬ 
siders from having access to its teaching a brief and enigmatic 
style of writing was deliberately used. 

Since then, the Brahma-sutra was extremely brief and contained 
many omissions, making its meaning hard of access, when the 
research on Vedanta philosophy first began the text was intelli¬ 
gible only by referring to Sankara’s commentary, Brahma-sutra- 
bhasya. As a consequence, the thought of the Brahma-sutra was 
never studied independently but always together with this com¬ 
mentary, and the result was that Sankara’s thought became 
identified with that of the Brahma-sutra. The two were never 
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regarded separately, and the study by Paul Deussen ( Das System 
des Vedanta. Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaus, 1883: The System of 
the Vedanta , translated by Charles Johnston. Delhi etc. : 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1972) represents this tendency. Even 
among contemporary scholars in India, there are not a few who 
show the same tendency. The majority of the so-called Pandits, 
who inherit the traditional scholarship of India, are said to be¬ 
long to the Vedanta school of Sankara’s lineage, and since they 
regard his commentary as the absolute authority beyond any 
criticism, they do not consider whether or not it is true to the 
original meaning of the Brahma-sutra. 

If, however, we should read the scriptures of the Vedanta 
school with such an attitude, it means that the whole history of 
the Vedanta becomes coloured with Sankara’s view and this is 
not a proper approach to the study of the history of thought. 
It is inevitable and necessary that we study the Brahma-sutra in 
itself by separating it from Sankara’s interpretation, and this 
method becomes significantly important as we realize that 
there are many commentaries on the Brahma-sutra which differ 
greatly from each other. It may be that the conclusion of the 
research on the sutra itself, will be that Sankara’s views are most 
valid and the other commentaries relatively invalid, but such a 
judgment can be made only after a critical study. Uncritically 
to identify the thought of the sutra and of Sankara without 
undertaking this research is unscholarly and invalid. Thus, 
even though we may not be able to obtain final conclusions, 
we must study the sutra itself, and only after we have made the 
thoughts of the sutra clear will the significance of Sankara and 
the founders of the Vedanta schools become evident. 

There have been a number of scholars who have advocated 
the necessity of studying the Brahma-sutra independently of 
Sankara’s thoughts. The most important ones are as follows : 

Thibaut : The Veddntasutras , SBE ., Vol. XXXIV, Intro¬ 
duction. 

Jacob : The Veddntasara , (Bombay, 1912), Introduction, 
pp. vii ff. 

V. A. Sukhtankar : The Teachings of Vedanta According 
to Ramanuja ( WZKM , p. 8 ff.). 

H. Jacobi, JAOS, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 51 ff. (Reprint : 
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Hermann Jacobi : Kleine Schriften. Herausgegeben 
von Bernhard Kolver, Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1970, pp. 559-587.) 

P. M. Modi: A Critique of the Brahmasutra (III.2.11-IV) 
(With special reference to Sahkardcdrya ’s Commen¬ 
tary). Part II : System of the Sutras (111.2.11-IV). 
Published by the author, Raopura, Baroda, 1956. 
(This is a detailed study. I could not see Part I.) 

Their studies deserve considerable attention, but they are 
still fragmentary, although a thorough study poses formidable 
problems. 

Since the sutra is originally very brief with many omissions, 
a considerable number of words must be added to clarify its 
purport. The decision to use certain words for the sake of 
clarification rests solely with the commentator. Sometimes 
completely different words are added, and the same words are on 
different occasions interpreted in a directly opposite sense. 4 
Consequently, it is possible that directly opposed interpretations 
are given to the selfsame sutra. 

There were other reasons which caused such diversity of inter¬ 
pretation. In some cases, for example, both the view of the 
opposition ( purvapak$a ) and the arguments ( siddhanta ) of one’s 
own school are presented side by side, and depending upon the 
standpoint from which a certain sutra is to be interpreted, the 
commentators reached an entirely different conclusion as to 
which was which. 6 

Furthermore, some textual differences occurred as the result 
of different transmissions and this led to an entirely contrary 
meaning of the expression. 6 

There were also cases whereby the same words of the sutra 
would be interpreted in directly opposing ways. That is, 
according to the samdhi rules of Sanskrit grammar, two words 
are connected together following certain accepted patterns and 
they would be pronounced or written together, but in order to 
understand the term, the words would have to be divided. A 
single compound or a single sentence may have very different 
meanings, depending on how the words are separated. In 
order to avoid such confusion, for example, there exists the 
padapatha for sapdiitas of the Veda which lays down how the 
words should be split. In the case of the Brahma-sutra , however, 
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sucli helpful works have not been passed down; so that 
there are considerable disagreements in separating out the 
words, and consequently interpretations differ according to the 
commentator. 7 

Because of such a situation, the various commentators can 
easily insert individual philosophical views into the sutra. The 
views of the commentators on the principal philosophical prob¬ 
lems differ greatly from the teaching of the Brahma-sutra , and 
the commentators show considerable disagreement among them¬ 
selves. 

That commentaries of such diverse import weie written on the 
fundamental sutra is a distinctive characteristic of the Vedanta 
school. With the other systems, although commentaries also 
differ on minor problems in their sutras, glaring differences in 
interpretation did not arise on basic views. The reason which 
led to the diverse views on the Brahma-sutra exists within the 
sutra itself. 

There are other reasons that preclude uncritical reliance on 
the commentaries. Since the authors of the extant commenta¬ 
ries were mainly founders or important thinkers of the various 
sects of Hinduism, they interpreted the Brahma-sutra to suit 
their own doctrines. Consequently, such commentaries show 
influence from ideas outside of the Vedanta school in its narrow 
sense, and some also incorporated a considerable amount of 
popular beliefs. 

When we fully consider the above situation, we realize the 
difficulties that await the student of the Brahma-sutra. We 
must rely upon commentaries to read the sutra, but the com¬ 
mentaries themselves reveal mutual disagreement and in some 
cases they have drifted away from the original meaning of the 
sutra. Is then the reconstruction of the basic teaciting of the 
Brahma-sutra possible ? And if so, how can it be fully realized ? 
We believe that by the following means, we can confirm the 
import of the Brahma-sutra to a considerable degree : 

(1) We must seek all helpful explanations from the various 
commentaries. The commentaries, especially the older ones, 
were not written merely out of imagination but were based upon 
the scholarly transmissions within the school with personal 
views and changes added. Thus, in attempting to clarify the 
basic import of the Brahma-sutra 6 the older commentaries must 
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be studied first. However, other methods must be used at the 
same time, because the various commentaries reveal mutual 
contradictions and in some cases all of them show diversions 
from the original meaning. 

(2) We must pay attention to the context, theme, and con¬ 
tinuity, by which we can get a fair understanding of what it is 
that the sutra is attempting to express. 

(3) We must also pay attention to the usage of terms in the 
sutia. Since the sutra is written in a special style, if we pay 
attention to the usage of terms, we can understand the proper 
interpretation according to the order in the sentence and the 
form of ending. 

(4) Some words in the sutras have unique and special con¬ 
notations. Although they are not as recondite as in Pan ini’s 
Grammar, some technical terms are found (e.g., pratyak$a , 
anumdna, amanana, etc.). 

(5) We must refer to the comments of other sutras on the 
same problem and interpret the meaning so that no contradic¬ 
tions arise. 

(6) In regards to the words and phrases of the sutra, they 
should be interpreted as much as possible according to the sutra 
itself without inserting unnecessary comments as do the existing 
commentaries. 

(7) We must turn to the modern studies on the history of 
Indian philosophy. The commentators were well-versed in the 
literature of their age, but they paid almost no attention to the 
historical development of Indian thought. Therefore, it was 
almost impossible for the commentators to interpret critically 
the original meaning of the Brahma-sutra , whereas modern 
scholars are in the position to reach a more objective conclusion 
on this point. 

If we pay attention to the above, we believe we can clarify 
the original import of the sutra , even if we cannot expect perfect 
results from our work. 

The remaining problem concerns the choice of proper com¬ 
mentaries for reference. The study of all the commentaries on 
the Brahma-sutra is not only impossible but also meaningless. 
The first to attempt the clarification of the original meaning of 
the Brahma-sutra was Thibaut, who compared Sankara’s and 
Ramanuja’s commentaries and compiled a conspectus of this 
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sutra. (G. Thibaut, SBE , Vol. XXXIV. Introduction, pp. xxxii 
IT.) He was followed by Ghate, who clarified the meaning of the 
Braluna-sutra by studying the commentaries by Nimbarka, 
Madhva, and Vallabha, in addition to those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja. He also made a comparative study of the chief 
characteristics of these five philosophers. The results of his 
research are very interesting and contributed greatly to the 
clarification of Vedanta thought, but the study discussed only 
the general outline of the important sections ( adhikarana ) and 
made detailed analysis of only a few major sutras , giving 
insufficient attention to the individual remaining sutras. (V. S. 
Ghate : The Vedanta, a study of the Braluna-sutra with the 
Bhdsyas of S'ainkara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, and Valla¬ 
bha, Poona, 1926). Karmarkar also published his comparative 
study on the various important sutras in the Brahma-sutra by 
referring to the commentaries of Sankara, Ramanuja, Vallabha, 
and Kesavakasmirin. He also did not discuss all the sutras. 
[R. D. Karmarkar : Comparison of the Bhasyas of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Kesavakasmirin, and Vallabha on some crucial 
Sutras, ABhl, Vol. I (1918-1920), pp. 105-127; Vol. II, (1920-21). 
pp. 23-26], 

Among the commentaries used by these scholars, Madhva’s 
commentary is extremely inadequate as a reference for reading 
the sutra. He makes unreasonable and distorted interpreta¬ 
tions of statements from the sutras and Upanisads , 9 and he often 
gives scriptural citations of doubtful authority which has led 
scholars to suspect the possibility of their fabrication by him. 
It is easy to understand that his dualism (or rather pluralism) 
is very distant from the ideas of the Upanisads and the sutras. 
Madhva’s commentary, therefore, may be disregarded in analyz¬ 
ing the basic meaning of the Brahma-sutra, although it is the 
most important text for studying the philosophy and history 
of Madhva’s own school. Ghate referred to Madhva’s work 
for his study of the Brahma-sidra, but it provided no help in 
deciphering the Sutra. 10 In regard to the commentaries of 
Nimbarka, Vallabha, and Kesavakasmirin, there is also no 
necessity to study them, for they were compiled at a much later 
date and we can recognize interpolations of later ideas. 11 

If our purpose is mainly to clarify the basic meaning of the 
Brahma-sutra, there is not much significance in referring to the 
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commentaries of the Hindu teachers of later dates. Instead, 
we should refer to Bhaskara’s commentary, besides those of 
Sankara and Ramanuja. Bhaskara, who appeared between these 
two men, wrote a commentary free of Hindu prejudices, and 
for this reason is very important for the study of the Brahma - 
sutra. In the following section we propose to reconstruct the 
original meaning of the Brahma-sutra by referring to the three 
commentaries by Sankara, Bhaskara, and Ramanuja, which are 
also the oldest extant commentaries. Whenever these three 
works show complete agreement, we may consider it to be the 
original meaning of the sutra , but when there are disagree¬ 
ments among the three, a very tedious process of research will 
be required. 

In Chapter 2 below we have translated the sutras in their order, 
according to the original meaning which we reached as the 
result of our research, and the reasons for our conclusions are 
included in the notes. The various commentators made very 
difficult interpretations of relatively unimportant words in the 
sutra, such as the indeclinables, and attached profound meanings 
to them. But it is doubtful whether or not the author of the 
sutra intended to imply such deep connotations, and even if he 
did so, we have noted the sutra as it is without following any 
interpretation, unless there was a positive reason for using one 
particular commentary. 

Thibaut, Ghate, and others have discussed in detail the reasons 
that the additions made by Sankara are invalid. During the 
time when it was still difficult to break away from the practice of 
studying the sutra itself and Sankara’s commentary together, 
such an approach may have been necessary and its significance 
is to be fully recognized. But today when we know clearly that 
Sankara’s commentary is not the only true interpretation, we 
feel no need to repeat this kind of discussion. Therefore, instead 
of making critical comments on Sankara’s commentary, except 
in special cases, we have made references to the research of 
Thibaut and Ghate whenever necessary and have concentrated 
our efforts on reconstructing the original meaning of the Brahma- 
sutra. The commentaries, furthermore, elaborate very compli¬ 
cated arguments, but it is doubtful whether or not the author of 
the sutra went as far as they seem to infer. Rather than intro¬ 
ducing extraneous ideas, we have tried to understand the meaning 
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of the words themselves, and limited the addition of further 
words. We believe that this method is proper to our intention, 
which is the reconstruction of the original meaning. Based upon 
such an approach, we shall discuss the thought of the Brahma - 
sutra in Chapter 3. 


Notes 

1. Each passage is called a sutra , and all the sutras compiled together is 
referred to in the plural, Brahma-sutrdni. 

2. A similar point can be made for the Mimatpsa-sutra. 

3. For details on the style of Brahma-sutra , see Deussen, SV. S. 26-29. 

4. See Ghate, the Vedanta , p. 47. 

5. For examples, see commentaries on 2.3.19 ff. and 4.3.7 ff. 

6. For example, 4.3.15. 

7. For examples, see the notes on 2.3.17, 25; 2.4.2; and 4.3.15 in 
“Reading of Brahma Sutra." 

8. The works of the other schools have been widely read, quoted and 
criticized by thinkers of rival schools; therefore, they can be utilized in 
seeking the original meaning of a text. But in the case of the Brahma-sutra 
it has never been mentioned in other works; therefore, the commentaries 
must be first studied in any attempt to seek the original meaning. 

9. Ghate, The Vedanta , pp. 168-170. 

10. Ghate, op. cit p. 169, mentions six instances where Madhva’s 
commentary is thought to be valid, but it is difficult to consider them as valid 
interpretations. 

11. Ghate and other scholars have pointed out the important parts. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON THE BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

In the following part of the Japanese original work comes a 
Japanese complete translation of the Brahma-sutra , with critical 
annotations based upon a comparative study of the commen¬ 
taries by Sankara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja and others. 

In the Japanese original I translated all the sutras of the Brahma - 
Sutras into Japanese. But to render them all into English here 
is unnecessary, inasmuch as some good translations have been 
published and are now available in the West and India. So this 
part has been omitted from the English translation of this work. 

In the following I propose to comment on some important 
sutras or phrases relevant to the account of the thought of the 
Brahma-sutra which will come later. 

1.1.2. janmady asya yatah 

(Brahman is the source) from which origin, etc. (i.e. origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution) of this (world proceed). 1 
1. Sankara and Ramanuja refer back to : 

“yato vd irndni bhutani jay ante, yena jatani jivanti , yat prayanty 
abhisatpvisanti, tad vijijncisasva, tad brahmetV\ ( Taittiriya- Upanisad 
HI, 1). 

1.1.3. sastra-yonitvat. 

(How is it possible to know that Brahman is the source from 
which the world proceeds, by which it is maintained and 
ended ?-) [t is because Scripture 1 is the source of knowl¬ 

edge about it.) 

1. Scripture ( sdstra) means the Vedas, especially the Upanifads. Cf. 
sastra ( BS . I, 1, 30; II, 3, 33); sasti (I, 1, 19). 

II. 1.14. tad-ananyatvam, arambhana-sabda-adibhyah. 

The non-difference 1 of them (i.e. Brahman as the cause and 
the world as the effect) (is known) from words like ‘compre¬ 
hending by word’. 2 

1. The word ananyatva is used in Katyayana’s Vcirttika (ad I, 1, 69, 8. 
Cf. I, 1, 39, 2; 56, 10). It means ‘that an individual thing does not exist apart 
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from its genus’. This word is interpreted by Sankara as “vyatirekeria abhdvah 
karyasya ”, by Vacaspatimisra as “//a khalv ananyatvatn ity abhedaip briimah. 
ki/fi tu bhedatp vydsedhdma/i ”. In the light of these interpretations, we are 
led to the conclusion that the SQtrakara insisted not upon identity of the 
world with Brahman , but that the world is inseparable from Brahman , for 
the world as effect has come into existence owing to the manifestation of 
Brahman . On this word, see the following article, M. Hiriyanna : “What 
is ananyatvatn ?” (Festschrift Moritz Winternitz , pp. 221-224). 

2. This word refers to vded drambhana ( Chdnd. Up. VI, 1, 4). Sankara 
explained it as follows : vdcdrambhartarji vdgdrambhanam vdg-dlambanam 
ity etat. Following this interpretation many Indologists identified dram¬ 
bhana with dlambana . But linguistically this interpretation is unacceptable. 

It should be understood as ‘grasping (comprehending) with word’, to which 
Ramanuja’s interpretation comes close. 

—drabhyata dlabhyate sprsyata ity drambhanam / 

krtya-lyuto bahulam (Panini III, 3, 113) iti karmani lyut / 

vded vdk-purvakena vyavahdrena hetunety art hah / ( Sribhdsya , BSS., 
p. 400). It is interpreted to the same effect in the Vedarthasaipgraha also 
Sukhtankar, WZKM, 1908, p. 144 f.). Cf. “Ein Sich-klammern an Worte” 
(K. F. Geldner : Vedisinus and Brahmanisrnus y p. Ill); “haftet am Wort” 
(H. Oldenberg : Die Lchre der Upanishaden p. 60, fn. 28). Bhaskara’s 
interpietation is close to that of Sankara —tadabhidheyaiji ndmadhevam 
ubhayam dlambya vbgvyavahdrah pravartatc "ghatena udakam dhara”- iti. 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has defended Sankara’s interpretation 
(“Vacarambhanam', Indian Historical Quarterly , XII, 4936, pp. 342-344), 
but the difficulty in terms of samdhi cannot be explained away unless 
we take it as vded (instrumental) -{-drambhana. Incidentally Srinivasa 
(Veddntakaustubha ad BS. IT, 1, 14) explains it as vdea vdgindriyena drbhyatc 
vydhriyate (cited in Bhattacharya’s article). 

II.3.18. jno 'ta eva. 

(The individual self is of) intelligence, 1 for this very reason. 

1. Many Indologists interpret this as follows :—In this sutra at man is 
defined as u jhah ”, not “ jhdnam ”. This means that the BrahmasQtrakara did 
not regard Atman as pure Intelligence itself, but as the basis that has Intelli¬ 
gence as a quality (guna). In this respect the BrahmasQtrakara is closer 
to Ramanuja than to Sankara. (Thibaut ; Introduction, p. LTV; Guha : 
Jivdtman , pp. 167-169: Ghate : The Vedanta , pp. 92-93; Karmarkar : 
Comparison, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , vol. I, 
p. 35). But here Intelligence is regarded as the essence of the individual 
self. (cf. Belvalkar : Lectures „ pp. 163-164). This assumption is corrobo¬ 
rated by the statement that the liberated individual self is citi-mdtra (BS. 
IV, 4, 6-7). Such an assumption is shared by many philosophers and 
intellectuals .—smaranani tv dtmano jha-svabhdvydt (Nydiya-siitra, III, b, 40); 
jhah Saks ity ucyate ndjhah sdksi hy dtmd yatah smrtah (Caraka-saiphitd 
IV, 1, 51 (vol. I, p. 549). 
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II. 3.43. atnso, ndna- vyapadesad, any at ha capi ddsa-kitava - 

aditvam adhiyata eke. 

(The individual self is) a part 1 (of the Supreme Self) on account 
of the declaration of difference (of the two) and also the 
reverse (i.e. that the two are not different), for in some (recen¬ 
sions of the Vedas) (it) is spoken of as being (of the nature of) 
fishermen, gamblers, etc 2 . 

1. In explaining this sutra Sankara gratuitously inserts into the phrase 
the term L iva\ saying “ atpsa i vain so / na hi niravayavasya nutkhyo 'rpsah 
satpbhavati” . As Sankara maintained the advaita theory, which is against 
the purport of this sutra, he had to make a twisted interpretation. Bhaskara 
says :— tadarpso jivo ’sti / atpsasabdah karanavaci / yathd pafasyd/pso ’vayavas 
tantur iti. In his interpretation the relationship between the individual self 
and Brahman is compared to that between threads and a cloth. 

2. Sankara, Ramanuja and Bhaskara all cite, a phrase of an Atharvanika 
Brahmasukta : "brahma dasd brahma dasd brahmaiveme kitavah .” 

II.3.50. dbhasa eva va. 1 

Or (the individual selves) are nothing but ‘appearances’. 2 

1. According to Bhaskara and Nimbarka. (Cf. Guha : Jivdtman , p. 148). 
Sankara and Ramanuja read : dbhasa eva ca. But in Ramanuja’s commen¬ 
tary v.l. ( dbhasa eva) also is admitted. 

2. Sankara takes dbhasa for ‘reflection’, {dbhasa eva cai$a jivah 
parasydtmano jala-suryakadivat pratipattavyah / na sa eva sdkfdnnapi vast - 
vantaram /). Vallabha follows him. Subcommentaries on Sankara’s 
commentary say that in this sutra pratibimbavdda is meant. Sankara says: 

Just as, when one reflected image of the sun trembles, another reflected 
image does not on that account tremble also; so when one soul is connected 
with actions and results of actions, another soul is not on that account 
connected likewise. There is therefore no confusion of actions and results.” 
(Thibaut). Sankara takes this sutra as supplementary to the preceding sutra. 

On the other hand, Ramanuja takes dbhasa for hetv-dbhdsa , saying that’ 
‘the theory that the distinction among individual selves is brought about 
due to upadhi is wrong’ and that “if we adopt such a theory, confusion would 
occur in terms of experiencing the results of former actions’. Nimbarka 
follows him. Bhaskara refutes the reading of Sankara’s text and also his 
interpretation. 

Then what is the true purport of the sutra ? Ramanuja’s and Bhaskara’s 
interpretation to take dbhasa for hetv-dbhdsa is absurd and far-fetched. 
(Thibaut : Introduction, pp. XCVII-XCVIII). It is likely that the relation¬ 
ship of bheddbheda between the Supreme Self and the individual self is meant 
by means of the simile of reflections of the image of the sun on the surface 
of water. Vallabha here warns the reader that the word ‘ abhdsa ’ in the sutra 
is not to be understood to mean ‘something absolutely unreal’ as in the 
doctrine of Sankara, but ‘an appearance’, i.e.,’ something apparently the 
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same as or having the appearance of something else, but not quite the same.’ 
(Ghate : The Vedanta , p. 105) ( na mithyatvarilpd abhasah). If we interpret 
this word in this way, this will not be inconsistent with the opinion that the 
individual self is a portion (arpsa) of the Supreme Self. 

II. 4.7. anavas ca. 

And (the organs are) minute 1 (in size). 

1. ‘minute* (ana) means ‘subtlety* (saukfmya) and “spatial limitation* 
(pariccheda ), according to Sankara. Bhaskara’s interpretation is more or 
less on the same lines. Ramanuja takes * ami for spatial ( parimitatva ). The 
reasons why the organs are minute are explained by Bhaskara:— utkranti - 
sruteh , taddniip cdnupalabdheh (because Scripture has it that the organs 
go out of body when one dies, and also because their going out is not 
perceived.). Ramanuja adopts this opinion. 

III. 3.3. svadhyayasya, tathatvena 1 hi samacdre, f dhikarac ca; 
savavac 2 ca tan-niyamah . 

(The rite of carrying fire on the head, mentioned in the 
Mundaka-Upanisad 111,2,10, is said in connection) with the 
study of the Veda (of the Atharvanikas), because it is described 
as such in the Samdcdra ,* (this also follows) from the subject- 
matter of the passage, and from its being limited (to the 
students of the Atharva-Veda) as in the case with the oblations. 
(Therefore, it is not that a vidya is set forth). 

1. Sankara, in his text interprets tathatvena as svadhyaya-dharmatvena . 
However, it is tathatve in the texts of Bhaskara and Ramanuja. 

Bhaskara explains : tathatve adhyayanahgatve nimittasaptami tadahgataya. 
Therefore it is clear that there was already discrepancy in wording among 
various texts of the Brahma-siltra by the time of Sankara and Bhaskara 
and that it is not a question merely of scribal errors. 

2. The text of Bhaskara has salilavat as the original word, but in his 
Bhasya he comments as if the text had savavat as in the other two Bhasyas. 


(APPENDIX) RESULTS OF THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE THREE 
OLD COMMENTARIES 

The comparative study of the three ancient commentaries 
made for the purpose of reading the Brahma-sutra reveals some 
interesting results from the philological point of view, and they 
are summarized below for the benefit of the reader. 
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SECTION 1 DIFFERENCES IN WORDING OF THE SUTRAS 

We shall begin by comparing the three commentaries in re¬ 
gard to the wording of the sutra. 

We used the AnSS. edition for Sankara’s commentary, and 
whenever misprints occurred, we referred to the NSP edition. 
For Ramanuja’s Sribhasya we used BSS. No. LXV1II (1914), 
published by Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar. For Bhaskara’s 
commentary we used the ChowkhSS. Nos. 70, 185, and 209 
editions, published by Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin. Al¬ 
though it contains many misprints and errors which make for 
difficult reading, we had no alternative, since this is the only 
published version of his work. For a comparative research on 
the wording of the sutra, the published editions of Sankara’s 
and Ramanuja’s works are reliable, since they are critically 
edited, but we cannot trust Bhaskara’s commentary, for the reason 
given above. In the published edition of Bhaskara’s commentary 
there are many instances in which a sentence is not given as a 
sutra and yet is discussed as one (I, 1, 31; II, 2. 31; II, 2, 32; III, 

I, 27; III, 2, 34). In such cases Bhaskara was commenting upon 
an independent Sutra, as in the other two commentaries, but it 
must have somehow been dropped from the extant copy. The 
wording of the sutra in Bhaskara’s work as published, also 
frequently differs from that of the other two commentaries, but 
the sutra quoted in Bhaskara’s own commentary often agrees 
with the interpretations of the other two (I, 2, 7; II, 1. 32; II, 

II, 2, 11; II. 2, 16; II, 2, 17; II, 2, 19 first half; II, 2,11,2, 44; II, 2, 
45; II, 4, 5; II, 4, 10; III, 1, 2; III, 1, 23; 111,2,10; III, 2,12; III, 2 
16; III, 2, 21; III, 3, 3; III, 3, 18; III, 3, 23; III, 3, 41; III, 4, 2; 

III, 4, 8; IV, I, 4; IV, 1, 11; IV, 2, 5; IV, 4, 16; IV, 4, 21). There 
must have been either errors in the original manuscript of the 
sutra on which the published edition was based, or misprints 
which crept in during publication. Consequently, in spite of 
the fact that some wordings of the published edition differ from 
the other two commentaries, we must leave them out of consi¬ 
deration and proceed on the basis of the other two commentaries. 

When we compare the other sutras which appear in the three 
commentaries, almost all of them show complete agreement. 
However, there are cases, though rare, where some differences 
exist, and we shall examine them below. 
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According to Sankara, the number of sutras contained in the 
Brahma-sutra is 555, but Bhaskara’s and Ramanuja’s totals do 
not agree with this enumeration. A sutra which is listed in one 
commentary may be missing in another commentary, as evident 
in the following chart (-{-indicates the existence of the sutra , 
—indicates the non-existence, and the number follows that of 
Sankara’s work). 


Number 
of Sutra 

Sankara 

Bhaskara 

Ramanuja Text 

1.1.9 

_ 

+ 

+ 

pratijnavirodhat 

1.2.16 

_ 


+ 

ata eva ca sa brahma 

2.2.23 

+ 

— 

+ 

ubhayatha ca dosat 

2.2.38 

+ 

— 


sambandhanupa- 
pattes ca 

3.2.15 

— 

+ 

— 

astliula... 

3.4.46 

+ 


— 

srutes ca 

4.1.18 


— 

+ 

yadeva vidyayeti hi 

4.3.5 

+ 

— 


ubkayavyamohat 

tatsiddheh 


It is clear that additions or omissions of sutras were made as 
the transmissions became diverse and complex. The above chart 
shows that among the three commentaries Bhaskara s and 
Ramanuja’s show relatively greater agreement, but no more than 
that can be concluded from it. 

Even among the sutras which are found in common in the 
three commentaries, the wording does not necessarily agree 
and considerable differences can be detected. One of the most 
significant differences is that frequently when the word and 
( ca ) occurs in both Sankara’s and Ramanuja’s commentaries, 
it may be missing in Bhaskara’s work (1.2.16; 1. 2. 26; 2.1.37; 
2.2.8; 2.2.9 : 2.2.14; 3.1.8; 3.2.4; 3.2.18). The word “but” ( tu) 
is also sometimes missing only in Bhaskara’s work (3.2.27; 
2.3.41). The lack of such indeclinables seems to be a charac¬ 
teristic of Bhaskara, but there are exceptions. In 1.3.6, for 
example, ca is found only in Bhaskara and not in the other two 
commentaries. Thus, we can say that the sutras as transmitted by 
Bhaskara have the tendency to leave out indeclinables, but this is 
by no means always so. 
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Occasionally there are some cases in which Sankara’s inter¬ 
pretation is different from those of the other commentaries. 
For example, Samavayabhyupagamac ca , BS.I1, 2, 13 refers back 
to the preceding sutra according to Sankara, and on II, 2, 39 
he set forth two different interpretations. 

In examining the other instances of disagreement in the word¬ 
ing of the sutra, no significant tendencies can be found. If we 
should classify the divergences in the wording of the sutras , 
they are as follows (the differences in the sutras already cited are 
excluded) : 

(1) Instances of agreement between Sankara’s and Bhaskara’s 
transmissions, but disagreement with Ramanuja’s : 

1.1.25; 1.2.19; 1.3.2; 1.3.23; 2.1.16; 2.1.20; 2.3.17; 2.3.46; 

2.3.53; 3.1.16; 3.2.12; 3.3.36; 3.4.7; 3.4.18; 3.4.27; 4.1.12; 

4.1.19; 4.2.11; 4.2.21; 4.3.14; 4.3.15; 4.4.8. 

(2) Instances of agreement between Sankara’s and Rama- 
nuja’s transmissions, but disagreement with Bhaskara’s : 

1.2.20; 2.1.15; 2.1.35; 2.3.19; 2.3.50; 2.4.14; 3.1.1; 3.1.11; 

3.2.5; 3.2.16; 3.3.7; 3.3.16; 3.4.23; 3.4.40 fierst half; 

3.4.43; 4.2.2.; 4.4.6. 

(3) Instances of agreement between Bhaskara’s and Rama¬ 
nuja’s transmissions, but disagreement with Sankara’s : 

1.2.18; 2.1.11; 2.2.19 first half; 3.3.25; 2.3.44; 2.3.45; 

3.1.24; 3.3.3; 2.3.24; 3.3.36 {sutra appears in commentary); 

3.4.18 ( sutra appears in commentary); 3.4.24; 3.4.37; 

3.4.40 latter half; 3.4.51; 4.4.18. 

(4) Instances of total disagreement between all three trans¬ 
missions : 

2.2.19 latter half; 3.1.22; 3.3.2; (3.4.42 shows different 

passages in Sankara and Ramanuja’s transmission, and the 

same passage in Bhaskara is unclear). 

The differences in wording of these sutras are not merely 
errors in the original manuscript, but they must have existed from 
a very early period, probably prior to Sankara. (See my “Ex¬ 
planatory Notes on“Reading of Brahma-sutra” 2.3.50 and 3.3.3). 
Since many of the differences are minor and secondary, and the 
variations between the sutras are very few, we may assume that 
they were established considerably before Sankara and that the 
later transmitters made few changes. . 

Next, there are cases in which, though the wording is identical, 
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one commentary would interpret a certain sutra as a single 
statement, whereas another commentary would divide it into 
two parts. There are also instances in which two sutras are 
interpreted as a single sutra. We may group them generally in 
the following manner : 

(1) Instances of transmission as a single sutra by Sankara 
and Bhaskara but divided into two by Ramanuja : 

1.3.35; 1.3.38; 1.4.25; 2.1.11; 2.3.6; 2.3.12. 

(2) Instances of transmission as two sutras by Sankara and 
Bhaskara but considered as one by Ramanuja : 

1.3.3 and 4; 2.1.17 and 18; 2.1.35 and 36; 2.2.1 and 2; 

2.3.3. and 4; 2.3.26 and 27; 2.3.34 and 35; 2.4.2 and 3; 

2.4.14 and 15; 2.4.18 and 19; 3.2.20 and 21; 3.3.47 and 48. 

(3) Instances of transmission as two sutras by Sankara and 
Ramanuja but considered as one by Bhaskara : 

1.4.17 and 18; 3.4.23 and 24. 

(4) Instances of transmission as two sutras by Sankara but 
considered as one by Bhaskara and Ramanuja : 

3.3.35 and 36; 4.2.12 and 13. 

The first fact evident from the above is that Sankara and 
Bhaskara are almost always in agreement concerning the division 
and combination of words. 

There are also some differences in the order of the sutras 
(2.2.6; 3.2.4; 3.3.31). In this case also Sankara and Bhaskara 
always show agreement, whereas Ramanuja differs from them. 

Thus the commentaries by Sankara and Bhaskara agree 
closely on the division and combination of words and on the 
order of sutras, showing that the attitudes and interpretations of 
these two commentaries are very similar fn nature. We shall 
now proceed to examine the differences in the interpretations by 
the three commentaries. 

SECTION 2 DIFFERENCES IN THE INTERPRETATIONS OF Sutras 

The variations in the interpretations by the different commen¬ 
taries have attracted great attention of scholars ever since Thibaut 
first pointed out the fact. But when we consider the work as a 
whole, the differences are not so great. The greatest differences 
are between the interpretations concerning the relationship 
between Brahman and individual self and concerning the sutras 
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dealing with spiritual liberation, and while the long commentaries 
on other sutras vary considerably in the different works, there 
is general agreement concerning the interpretation of the words 
of the sutra. We list below only the cases in which differences 
exist. 

Expressions are put in brackets to indicate that they are inter¬ 
preted differently in the commentaries. Differences as to which 
sacred text is to be taken as the authority referred to by the 
sutra are marked by the word Text in brackets. When there is 
no such note, the differences concern the whole sutra. Different 
interpretations arising from varied readings of the sutra are not 
given, as they have been listed elsewhere. 

In some cases where there are variations, it is not easy to judge 
which is the most valid interpretation, but my analysis in the 
preceding section “analysis of the Erahma-sutra", which has 
partly been translated in this English version, leads me to con¬ 
clude that in certain cases (marked S) Sankara is truest to the 
original in his interpretation, in others (marked B) it is Bhaskara, 
and in yet others (marked R) it is Ramanuja. 

(1) Instances of agreement between Sankara’s and Bhaskara’s 
commentaries, with Ramanuja in disagreement : 

Bookl, Chapter 1—12+(demarcation of adhikarana). 17 (Text’), 
18R ( anumana ), 19 (Text). 

Chapter 2—7 S, B ( vyomavat ), 8, 11 S, B (demarcation of 
adhikarana ), 25 (///), 31 ( sampatti ). 

Chapter 3—1 (. svasabdat ), 5 (Text), 6 (Text), 8 S, B. 10 S, B 
(( ambaranta ), 13 S, B ( vyapadesat ), 19 R (tit). 22 R (demarcation 
of adhikarana), 23 (Text). 26 ( tadupari ), 32 S, B, 33 (asti), 40 
(Text), 41 ( antara ), 42 (demarcation of adhikarana). 

Chapter 4—6 ( trayanam ), 9, 10. 10 S, B, (madhvadivat), 19, 
25 S, B ( ubhaya ), 26, 28 R (sarve). 

Book II, Chapter 1—2 S, B, 8 S,B (apitau), 9, 11, S, B,(api), 12 
(siftdparigraha) , 13 R, 13 R (lokavat), 14 (arambhana), 23 R 
(asmadivat), 25 R ( loka ), 28 ( atman )’. 
chapter 2—2, 4, 11 R, 13, 18 S, B, 26 S, B, 27 S, B, 28, 30 S, B 
(na bhdvo), 31 S, B, 36 S, B, 41, 44 S, B, 45 S, B. 
chapter 3—2+ , 5 (Text), 7 ( vibhaga ), 10 S, B-12, 13 S, B, 
14, 15 (avisefdt), 15 (Text) 16 S, B, 27 (Text), 29 S, B, 30 S, B, 
31 S, B, 32 S, B, 33 S, B, 37 S, B, 38, 39, 40, 41 (scriptural 
reference), 46, 51, 52. 
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Chapter 4—1 S, B, 2 S. B, 3 S, B, 4 S, B, 6, 11, 14 S, B, 15 S, B, 

17 (Text), 18 (Text). 

Book III, Chapter 1..13 ( saijiyhmana ), 20, 25. 

Chapter 2—1, 2, 3, 5+, 6, 11, 13 (Text), 14, 16 (interpretation 
of whole passage and Text), 19, 20, 21, 25 first half, 26, 29,30, 31 
(sambandhabhedd), 35, 37 (attend), 41 (Text). 

Chapter 3—2, 4 (Text), 8, 9 R, 10 (sarva), 12, 14, 16 S, B, 
17, 19, 33 ( tadbhava ), 34, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43. 44, 50, 51, 53, 54, 
55 (na prativedani), 57 (kratuvat), 65. 

Chapter 4—2 (anye,m), 11, 13, 26 (asvavat), 34 (ubhayaliiiga), 
35 (interpretation of whole passage and Text), 37 (Text), 44 
(Text), 51, 52. 

Book IV, Chapter 1—1 (asakrdupadesat), 2 S, B, 3. 12 (tatra), 
13 (tat), 14, 17 (ttbhayoh). 

Chapter 2—6 (Text), 8 (interpretation of whole passage and 
Text), 9, 10, 17 (tat), 19, 21. 

Chapter 3—2, 7 S, B, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14. 

Chapter 4 —8, 12, 15 (interpretation of whole passage and Text), 

18 latter half, 19 (interpretation of whole passage and Text), 
20 (Text), 21 (Text). 

Total : 175 sutras. 

(2) Instances of agreement between Sankara’s and Rama¬ 
nuja’s commentaries and disagreement with Bhaskara’s : 

1.2.17 (Hard), 20 (enatri). 1.3.12 (anyabhava), 29 (nityatva). 
2.1.22 +(adhikd). 

3.3.26 latter half. 3.4.36 S, B. 

Total : 7 sutras. 

(3) Instances of agreement between Bhaskara’s and Rama¬ 
nuja’s commentary and disagreement with Sankara : 

1.1.4 (tat), 12, 19. 1.3.12 (vydvrtti). 

2.3.50. 2.4.12 S. 

3.1.13 B, R. 3.2.25 latter half. 3.3.24. 3.4.25, 47 (paksena) 
B, R, 52 (evarn). 

4.2.3 (anu) B. R., 12 B. R. 4.3.15 (tatkratu, scriptural reference. 
4.4.16 (sampatti)** + . 

Total : 22 sutras . 

(4) Instances where all three commentaries disagree . 

1.2.28 (Vaisvanara), 32 (dmanati) B. 1, 4.22 B. 

2 1 7 latter half. 2.2.10, 30 latter half. 2.3.40, 43 (ar?tsa). 
24 5 (gad), 16. 3, 2.12, 15, 22. 3.3.11 (pradhana), 13 
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(samdnya), 28 B, 29, 30, 35 B, 42 (jnirdharana ), 48. 3.4.16, 40. 

43 ( acara ), 47 ( vidhyadivat ), 48 ( krtsnabhavat ), 50 (andviskurvan). 

4.1.6 C upapatteh ), 18. 4.3.10 (Text), 15. 

4.4.18 (Text). 

Total : 32 itf/ras*. 

There are also cases in which the commentaries by Sankara 
and Ramanuja clearly differ, but Bhaskara’s position is unclear 
because of the brevity of his comment (E.g., 4.1.4, 4.1.9, etc.). 
We shall, however, not discuss these here. Furthermore, even 
when the three commentaries show general agreement on the 
connection of the siltras , Sankara and Ramanuja differ in the 
division of sentences. These have also been omitted, since they 
have almost no direct connection with the interpretation of words. 

According to the above examination, there are differences in 
interpretation regarding approximately 236 siltras out of a 
total of 555 sutras. The differences as to what sacred text (or 
sacred authority) a sutra is alluding to are basically concerned 
with the import of the sutra as a whole, and when we leave these 
cases out of consideration, we find differences remaining for 
approximately 209 siltras . That is, there are differences over the 

lnterpretationof words in approximately one-third of the sutras. 

owever, the differences are mainly over words of lesser impor¬ 
tance, and the three commentaries do show general agreement. 
To discuss the differences between the respective commentaries 
in regard to the import of individual sutras would mean to dis¬ 
cuss almost all of the sutras , and for this reason this matter will 
not be treated here. 

When we study the different interpretations concerning the 
words in the sutras , we find the commentaries of Sankara and of 
Bhaskara are closest to each other considering the number of 
instances of agreement. This is a very important fact. It is 
generally taken that the two have different philosophical stand¬ 
points, Sankara espousing Advaita and Bhaskara standing for 
bheddbheda theory, and the fact that these two commentaries, 
reflecting such opposing tendencies, basically agree suggests an 
important clue for the study of the original meaning of Brahma - 
sutra and the clarification of the process which led to the 
different interpretations. 

While Bhaskara’s interpretation is thus strikingly close to 
Sankara’s, his standpoint is not identical with that of Sankara. 
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In his commentary Bhaskara frequently rejects the argument 
that the differentiated aspect of the phenomenal world is “only 
illusion” ( mayamatra ). (Bhaskara ad BS. I, 2, 12; I, 3, 7; III, 

2, 3). At times he also mentions the appellations mayavada and 
mayavadin, and is clearly criticizing Sankara’s theory. (Bhaskara 
ad BS. II, 1, 14, p. 93 ff; II, 2, 29; IV, 4, 14). In another 
case he quotes Sankara’s commentary on one sutra and criticizes 
it. 1 (ad BS. I, 1, 19; I, 2, 23; I, 3, 10; III, 2, 22; III, 3, 30; III, 
4, 26; IV, 3, 14, which according to Bhaskara’s enumeration is 
IV, 3, 13). 

In the light of these points, it is clear that though Bhaskara 
makes interpretations very similar to Sankara, he did not merely 
copy the latter in writing his commentary, for he maintains a 
strictly critical attitude to the commentaries of Sankara and of 
other thinkers 2 , while at the same time following traditional 
views in his own interpretation of the sutras. Since the explana¬ 
tions in the two oldest commentaries, reflecting different philoso¬ 
phical points of view, show overwhelming agreement with each 
other—much more than with any other commentary—we are 
led to believe that the instances where there is agreement bet¬ 
ween Sankara and Bhaskara would be the traditional and 
orthodox interpretation of the sutra. And in the cases where 
the two interpretations differ, we believe that Bhaskara’s inter¬ 
pretation of the sutra, probably best expresses the original 
meaning of the sutra irrespective of whether it agrees with 
Ramanuja. (For concrete examples, see “analysis, of Brahnia- 
siitra.") Thus, the general conclusion is that Bhaskara’s com¬ 
mentary is the most reliable, as far as the interpretation of the 
words of the sutra is concerned. 

Sankara’s commentary also generally conveys the traditional 
views in the interpretation of the words of the sutra. Studies in 
the past have supposed that Sankara’s commentary deviates 
most from the original import of the siitras, but actually it is 
only Sankara’s ideas that are different from the thought of the 
Brahma-sutra, and his commentary is very reliable, so far as the 
words of the sutra are concerned. The only thing is that 
Sankara inserts unnecessary interpolations and ideas of his own 
in his commentary. For example, in commenting upon the 
sutra which treats of the relationship between Brahman and the 
individual self. Sankara interprets the words of the sutra faithfully 
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but always stresses that “this explanation is an explanation 
from the relative standpoint ( vyavaharavastha ) and it is not an 
explanation from the standpoint of ultimate truth ( paramdrtha - 
vasthd ). From the standpoint of ultimate truth, the two are 
non-different.” Such thinking comes from Sankara and is 
not faithful to the sutra itself. Thus, if we except such extra¬ 
neous explanations, Sankara’s commentary is also very reliable. 
(E.g., 2.3.40 commentary). 

On the other hand, Ramanuja’s commentary has been consi¬ 
dered to be very important in the eyes of Indologists ever since 
Thibaut made a comparative study with Sankara’s commentary 
and published his view 3 that Ramanuja’s commentary is more 
valid as an interpretation of the Brahma-sutra. But Ghate 4 
afterwards reached the conclusion, based upon his studies of 
the various commentaries, that Ramanuja’s commentary does 
not necessarily grasp the original meaning of the sutra and that 
Nimbarka’s views are closer to the Brahma-sutra. If, as Ghate 
states, Nimbarka, who advocated the theory of bhedabheda , is 
most faithful in reproducing the original meaning of the sutra , 
we can say that the commentary by Bhaskara, who advocated the 
same theory several hundred years before Nimbarka, is far closer 
to the original, although Ghate did not refer to Bhaskara. This 
conclusion seems to be reinforced by the fact that Bhaskara’s 
commentary is closest in time, to Sankara’s work, which latter is 
the oldest extant commentary. 

Ramanuja’s commentary may be close in thought to the Sutra, 
but it is inferior to Sankara’s and Bhaskara’s commentaries in 
regard to the interpretation of the words of the sutra, and we 
cannot help concluding that it contains interpretations resulting 
from frequent emendations made by later scholars. The reasons 
are as follows : 

(1) As we noted throughout the preceding “analysis of 
Bf ahma-sutra , only parts of which have been translated in this 
English translation, and in the list given above. Ramanuja’s 
commentary differs considerably from the two oldest commen¬ 
taries which reflect different philosophical standpoints. This is 
the main reason for the above conclusion. 

(2) Furthermore, Ramanuja’s commentary contains quota¬ 
tions from later Upani$ads which are not found in Sankara and 
Bhaskara, a great number of quotations from the Purana literature, 
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and a strong colouring of the Visnu faith throughout. However, 
Early Vedanta Philosophy, as our previous study has shown, 
has no traces of the various influences of Hindu religious sects. 
Thus, we may conclude that the above characteristics are addi¬ 
tions made by later generations and that they were not adopted 
by Ramanuja from ancient commentaries. 

(3) In the Srlbhasya there are many passages which seem to 
have been taken from the Vedarthasamgraha. This is partial 
evidence that the ideas of the Sribhasya are fairly far from those 
of the Brahma-sutra. 

(4) The explanations of Buddhist doctrines alluded to in the 
sutra are most inferior in Ramanuja’s commentary. In his 
section criticizing Buddhism (2.2.18 flf.), in contrast to Sankara 
and Bhaskara who use proper Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and 
show good understanding of Buddhist thought, Ramanuja uses 
very few Buddhist technical terms and Ills arguments attacking 
Buddhism miss the crucial points. 

For example the “aggregates due to two causes” ( ubhayahetuka 
samudaya) in 2.2.18 is interpreted by Ramanuja to mean “the 
aggregates of the elements such as earth, etc. which are made of 
atoms (anti)" and “the aggregates composed of body, senses, 
and objects” (sarirendriyavisayarftpah samudayah), but the inter¬ 
pretation that it is the latter which are the “five aggregates” 

(pancaskandha ), as given by Sankara and Bhaskara, is more 
valid as an explanation of Buddhism (See notes on sutra 18). 

Again, sutra 19 criticizes the Buddhist theory that each ahga of 
the Twelve Cycles of Causation becomes a cause in its turn. 
Now Sankara lists the twelve cycles correctly in their order, but 
Ramanuja begins with ignorance ( avidya ) and ends with sensa¬ 
tion (vedand), while Bhaskara’s commentary also contains many 
errors. 

te cavidyadayo ’vidyasaTnskaro vijnanam nama-rupam sada- 
yatanam sparso vedana trsnopadanam bhavo jatir jaramara- 
nam sokah paridevana duhkharn durmanastety evamjatiyaka 
itaretarahetuka Saugate samaye kvacit samksipta nirdistah 
anitye nityadrstir amarge margadrstir iti / tatah sarnskambhah 
skannah (sic.) pradurbhavati ragadvesamohersadilaksanah 
piirvoktah / tatah pravrttih / punyapunyatmakam karma pra- 

vrttisabdenocyate /.tannibandhanam janma sariragraha- 

nam / sadayatanam ca panca buddhindriyani mana§ ca / 
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sadayatanam ucyate sadvijhanani / pancanam indriyanam 
panca rupadayo visayas tesu pancavijnanany utpadyante / 
manasas tu taddharma visayas tad evarn pramatrpramana- 
prameyavyavaharasiddheh sarvam upapannam iti / (Bhaskara) 
(Italics indicates explanations which are especially invalid as 
Budd hist teaching). 

avidya hi nama viparitabuddhih ksanikadisu sthiratvadigocara/ 
taya sarnskarakhya raga-dvesadayo jayante / tatas cittdbhi - 
jvalanarupam vijnanam / tatas ca namakhyas cittacaittah / 
tatas ca prthivyadikam ca rupi dravyam / tatah sadayatana- 
khyam indriyasatkam / tatah sparsakhyah kayak /tato vedana- 
dayah / tatas ca punar apy avidyadayo yathokta ity anadir 
iyam avidyadika ’nyonyamula cakraparivrttih / (Ramanuja). 
For the above reason we must say that Sankara’s commentary 
is the most valid. This is also true of his view of the Three 
Non-created Elements ( akasa , pratisamkhya-nirodha , and 

apratisatpkhya-nirodha ) of Abhidharma Buddhism. Sankara 
comments as follows : 

buddhjpurvakah kila vinaso bhavanam pratisamkhyanirodho 
nama bhasyate / tadviparito ’pratisamkhya-nirodhah / avara- 
nabhavamatram akasam iti / 

The above interpretation is a faithful reproduction in Sankara’s 
own words of the Sarvastivadin theory of the Three Non-created 
Elements. According to the Abhidharma-kosa-sastra, prati - 
saipkliya means “discrimination” and it refers to an especially 
pre-eminent wisdom (prajhavise$d) , that is, undefiled wisdom 
(anasrava prajha). 5 According to the Chinese translation, prati - 
samkhya means to “discriminate and master each of the 
Four Noble Truths.” Since the result is “extinction,” it is trans¬ 
lated as “tse-mieh” in Chinese. 6 (tena prajiia-visesena prapyo 
nirodha iti pratisamkhya-nirodhah). 7 Thus, pratisatpkhyd has 
freedom from bondage” (visatpyoga) as its essential nature. On 
the other hand, apratisamkhya-nirodha refers to “extinction that 
is not attained by discriminative knowledge,” 8 that is, an extinc¬ 
tion due to lack of conditions which produce origination. As for 
space (akasa), the Chinese translation reads, “space has non¬ 
obstruction as its nature. Because of non-obstruction, it is 

found in things (rupa)” (“akasam anavrtir”.“anavrtir” 

anavaranam.tad anavarana-svabhavam akagam.) 8 This defini¬ 

tion of akasa is found in Buddhism in general. 
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Thus, Sankara’s explanation corresponds to Buddhist, and 
especially Sarvastivadin theory, but Bhaskara interprets it in an 
entirely different manner. 

bhavahetuko vinasah pratisamkhyanirodha ity ucyate / 
suksmah svabhaviko ’nimittako vinaso’ pratisamkhyanirodhah 
Tliis interpretation completely misses the point as an expla¬ 
nation of pratisatpkhya and apratisaipkhyd nirodha. However, 
in regard to akasa, he writes, “ avaranabhavamatram akasa iti ”, 
which is correct, as with Sankara. Ramanuja, on the other hand, 
comments as follows on sutra 21 : 

mudgarabhighatadyanantarabhavitayopalabdhiyogyah sadr- 

sasantanavasanarupah sthulo yah sadrsasanitane pratliksana- 
bhavi copalabdhyantarah suksmas ca yo niranvayo vinasah 
pratisatnkhyapratisamkhya-nirodha-sabdabhyam abhidhiyate 

tau na sambhavata ity arthah 
and he writes on akasa as follows : 
tucchatvena Saugataih pariganitasyakasasyapi tucchata prati- 
ksipyate / akase ca mrupakhyata na yukta / 

His explanations differ greatly from those in the Buddhist 
works. In regard to the Three Non-created Elements, there¬ 
fore, we must conclude that Sankara’s commentary is the most 
valid, and that Ramanuja’s is most inferior. 

For sutra 23 Ramanuja gives a theory which has nothing to do 
with Buddhism, 10 and for siltras 26 and 27 Sankara and Bhaskara 
give very reasonable and appropriate interpretations, but 
Ramanuja’s commentary falls short. 11 

The same evaluation can be made for their criticism of the 
Vijhaptimdtratd theory. Let us turn to sutra 30 for example, 
“na bhavah” vasananam upapadyate tvatpakse “anupala- 
bdheh” bahyanam arthanam. (Sankara) 
vasananam “na bhavo ’nupalabdheh” pramanabhavad ity 
arthah. (Bhaskara) 

na kevalasyarthasunyasya jiianasya bhavah sambhavati / 
kutah / kvacid apy anupalabdheh / (Ramanuja) 

Sankara and Bhaskara interpret by supplying “ vasana ”, a 
technical term of the Vijnaptimatrata theory, and are true to 
the ancient transmission of older commentaries, while Ramanuja 
seems to have rewritten it, and altered the general sense, although 
he follows the general meaning of the sutra according to old 
commentaries. 
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In comparing the various commentaries on the Brahmasutra 
sections attacking Buddhism, Sankara’s commentary is the most 
superior whereas Bhaskara’s remarks often miss the point, and 
Ramanuja’s interpretation is even more inferior. We may 
conclude that Ramanuja’s commentary reflects major tamper¬ 
ings by later thinkers. 

The above is our conclusion reached by analyzing one section 
of the Brahma-sutra , but we can have a similar conclusion for the 
other sections as well. Although Sankara’s commentary is very 
old and good, it digresses greatly from the original meaning in 
the treatment of the relationship between Brahman and at man , 
because of the interpolations of his own ideas, However, we 
believe that as far as the commentary on the words is concerned, 
taken together with Bhaskara’s commentary it is very reliable. 1 - 

We have studied the interpretations concerning the words of 
the sutra, but there are also great differences concerning the 
meaning of the sutras . The principal ones are as follows : 
2.2.37 ff., 2.3.19-28, 3.1.13-16, 3.2.1-6, 3.2.11-26, 3.2.27-30, 
4.3.7-1 , etc. When we analyze these sutras , we notice that 
Bhaskara’s commentary is most reliable, and if we follow his 
interpretation, we can understand the sutra in its original form. 
The reasons for stating that Bhaskara’s interpretation is most 
valid have been noted for individual cases in the preceding section. 
Conclusion 

We now conclude our philological investigation of the com¬ 
mentaries from various angles by summarizing our conclusions. 

1. There are some differences in the sutra transmitted by 
Sankara, Bhaskara, and Ramanuja. 

2. Bhaskara’s commentary is closest to the sutra in import, 
and its interpretation of words is very reliable. 

3. Sankara’s commentary is also very reliable concerning the 
interpretation of words, having faithfully inherited the tradi¬ 
tional views, but the over-all thought of his work is quite different 
from the original meaning of the Brahmasutra. 

4. When Bhaskara and Ramanuja show agreement in the 
interpretation of individual sutras and Sankara is different, the 
latter is usually invalid. 

5. Ramanuja’s commentary does not deviate too much from 
the sutra philosophically, but quite arbitrary interpretations arc 
frequently found in the interpretation of words of the individual 
sutras. 
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Notes 


1. On the other hand, Vacaspatimisra rejects Bhaskara’s theory in the 
Bhamati, see “Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku”, Part I, Chapter 2, Topic 2 
B, Section 1 , pp. 88 fT. 

2. There are also instances in which Bhaskara criticizes by quoting 
from bhu$yas other than Sankara’s. 

3. Thibaut, Introduction, pp. Ixxxvi ff. 

4. Ghate, The Vedanta, pp. 168-9, 183. 

5. AKV, p. 16, 11.5-8. 

5’. The idea of devayana and pitxyana was originally relevant to sacri¬ 
fices. (Matin, III, 76). 

6. Kando Kusharon , (Annotated edition of the Chinese version by 
Hsuan-tsang of the Abhidhannakosa) I, 3-4. 

7. AKV, p. 16, 1. 8. 

8. na pratisarpkhyaya prapya ity arthah. (AKV, p 17 1 14) 

9. AKV, p. 15, 11 . 6-11. * ' 

The Abhidhannakosa (Karika I, 5) says : 

akasarn anavrtih. 


Vasubandhu’s own commentary explains : 
anavaranasvabhavam akasarp yatra rupasya gatih 

If by P. Pradh.n, Patna : 

K.. I. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1967, p. 3) 

, J? aka ^»aranatvani kadacid apy anyathatvam pratipadyate 

( in P <3 d - ’ 9 ’ akasas y anavara, .wm laksanam (Mvr., p. 129, 1 9) 

10. See Ramanuja on 2.2.23. H ; 

11. See Ramanuja on 2.2.26 and 27 . 

shows aGreement ng fK <P^ ate P- 176), Vallabha’s commentary 

ed excent for W * ail kara s as far as the wording of the sOtras isconcern- 
ea, except tor special cases. 


SECTION 3 VARIOUS TEXTS REFERRED TO IN THE Sutra 

We shall now examine the various texts which are referred to 
in the sutra. Since the wording of the sutra is so brief, it is 
difficult to tell at first glance what sacred text it is that the sutra 
is referring to, and the different commentaries propose various 
texts. In the considerable number of cases where the three 
commentaries are agreed on a particular scriptural reference, it 
is most likely that the author of the Sutra had that one in mind. 
These cases are listed below : 
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Scripture Quoted 
JFig- Veda 


Sacred Verses in 
Atharva-Veda School 
Kathaka-Samhi ta 
Sat. Br. 

Ait. Ar. 

Brhad. Up. 


Chand. Up. 


Ait. Up. 
Kaus. Up. 

Tait. Up. 


Isa. Up. 
Kdthaka Up. 

Mund. Up. 


Sutra which contains Quotation 

II, 1, 36; II, 3, 44 (This, however, may 
be a quotation from Chand. Up.)', HI, 

I, 13. 

II, 3, 43; III, 3, 25. 

III, 4, 31. 

I, 2, 5; 26; 1,4, 12; III, 3, 18; 19; 

44; 47, 52; 55; IV, 2, 13. 

Ill, 3, 55. 

I, 1, 30; I, 2, 18-20; I, 3, 10-12; 16; 
42-43; I, 4, 11-13; 18; 19-22; II, 1, 22; 
26; 30; II, 3, 4; 13; 21; 30; 34; 35;i41; 

III, 1, 3; 4; 7; III, 2, 1; 22; 39; III, 

3, 10, 18; 19; 20; 21; 33; 39; 42; 64; 
66; III, 4, 11; 15; 17; 26; 47; 50; 

IV, 1, 3; 16; IV, 2, 4; 16; IV, 3, 2, 8. 

I, 1, 4-9; 20-27; I, 2, 1-4; 7; 8; 13-17; 
24-32; I, 3, 8-9; 14-22; 31; 34; 35; 37; 
(41); 42; I, 4, 10; II, 1, 14; 17; 18; 21; 

II, 3, 6; 12; 13; 44; II, 4, 20; 22; 

III, 1, 1-11; 17; 18; 21-24; III, 2, 4; 
7; 31; 33; III, 3, 7; 9; 10; 18; 22; 24; 
26; 39; 55; III, 4, 4; 6; 10; 12; 17; 
19; 21; 22; 28; 40; 48; IV, 1, 4; 9; 
13; 15; 18; IV, 2, 1-3; 5, 19; IV, 3, 4; 
6; 13; 16; IV, 4, 1; 2; 4; 5; 7; 8; 10; 
11 ; 22 ; 

II, 4, 14. 

I, 1, 28-31; I, 4, 16-18; II, 3; 19; III, 
1, 12; III, 3, 10; 26; 27; IV, 3, 2. 

I, 1, 2; 12-19; I, 4, 15; 26; II, 1 , 17; 

II, 3, 2-8, 10; 36; III, 3, 11-13; III, 

4, 1. 

III, 4, 7; 13; 14. 

I, 2, 9-12; I, 3, 24; 2540; I, 4,1-7; II, 3, 
17; III, 2, 2; III, 3, 14; 15; 34. 

I, 1, 6; I, 3, 1-7; I, 4, 27; II, 1, 26; 

II, 3, 15; 22; II, 4, 9; III, 2, 23; 24; 

III, 3, 3; 26; 33; 34; III, 4, 8; IV, 1, 13. 
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Prasna Up. 

Svet. Up. 

Mahanar. Up. 
Jiibala School Up. 
(But not the extant 
Jabala- Up.) 


I. 3, 13; II, 3, 24; III, 2, 31. 

I, 1, 11; 1,4, 8-10; II, 1,26; II, 3; 22; 

III, 2, 36. 

( = Tait. Ar. X) III, 3,24. 

IV, 1, 3. 


Riinayaniya School 
khila 

Unknown sruti 
Mahabhdrata 
Bhag. G. 

Gautama-Dh.S. 

Mann. 

Dakfasnirti 

Atri-smrti 

Kurmapurana 

Mimcmisa-sutra 

Sanika)\sa-kanda 


III, 3, 23. 


IV, 1, 17. 

II, 1, 1. 

I, 2, 6; I, 3, 23; II, 3, 45; IV, 1, 10; 
IV, 2, 21. 

III, 1, 8. 

II, 1, 1; (III, 4, 30). 

HI, 4, 39. 


III, 4, 41; 43. 

IV, 3, 11. 

Ill, 3, 26; 33; 44; 50; (III, 4, 20); III, 
III 4, 41; (42). 

Ill, 3, 43. 


The numbers in parenthesis indicate probable scriptural 
ref erences, although the three commentaries are not in agreement. 

In the other cases where the three commentaries disagree, we 
have not speculated on what texts the Sftfra-author must have 


By analyzing the scriptural references on which the three com¬ 
mentaries show complete agreement, we can draw the following 
conclusions : 


1. The Brahma-sutra makes the most reference to the Chandogya 
Upanisad. Accordingly, the conclusion given earlier that 
the Brahma-sutra was compiled by a certain school which held 
to the ideas of Chandogya Upanisad becomes even morejustified. 

2. When we study the references to the two huge Upanisads 
Brhaddranyaka and Chandogya , we discover that the sutra 
makes reference to the former at least 57 times, and to the 
latter at least 127 times, thus placing a much greater emphasis 
upon the Chandogya Upanisad. However, Sankara’s Brahma - 
sutra-bhdsya quotes the Chandogya 809 times, while he quotes 
the Brhadaranyaka 565 times. 1 When we consider this ratio 
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with the former ratio, we see how highly Sankara regarded the 
Brhadaranyaka. (Since the Brahma-sutra itself quotes mainly, 
the Chandogya, it is only natural that his quotations from it 
should be greater in number). That he stressed the Brhada¬ 
ranyaka is further evident from the fact that his commentary on 
this work is much more detailed in comparison to that on the 
other, even though the two Upanisads are of equal length. 
We can see a difference in attitude between the sutra and 
Sankara on this matter. 

3. The Brahma-sutra discusses the older Upanisads centered 
around the Chandogya, and it does not make reference to the 
new Upanisads. 

4. The practical life of the recluse is based mainly upon the 
Brahmanical law books ( Dharmasutras, smrtis, etc.). How¬ 
ever, it is problematic whether or not the author of the siitra 
was actually aware of the references which all three commen¬ 
taries contain. 

It may have been the case that an old commentary now lost 
made reference to a particular passage, which may then have 
been utilized by all the commentaries. 

The Brahma-sutra makes frequent reference to the Mimdipsa- 
sutra, and so we must assume that the author was familiar with 
the latter, and it is certain that the Mimdmsd-sutra was in exis¬ 
tence prior to the Brahma-sutra in its present form. 


Notes 


1. Deussen, SV. S.32. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THOUGHT 

In the previous chapter, “Analysis of Brahma-sutra", using the 
•aforementioned philological method, we tried to elucidate as 
much as possible what could be regarded as the primary meaning 
of the sutra. Based on the results of that study, we shall next 
explain the thought of the Brahma-sutra. We propose to restate 
in clear form what the Sf/tra-author sought to express, and the 
fundamental assumptions on which he did so. Therefore, 
leaving aside the various commentators, Sankara and others, 
we intend to confine ourselves to those elements that we can 
conclude to have been the thought of the original author. 

. ahma-siitra itself is a work that aims at a systematic 

interpretation of the words of the Upanisadic scriptures, and the 
greater part of the work refers to individual passages of the 
Upanifads. However, the question of how the Brahma-sutra 
interprets a particular section or phrase in the Upanifads is not 
our present concern; what concerns us is rather the philosophic 
thought which is postulated in support of the scriptural interpre¬ 
tations. With respect to the meaning of different words or the 
purport of various sections of the Upanifads, the sutra makes 
its own peculiar judgements and gives at times strained and 
distorted interpretations. That this was done reveals the fact 
that the author of the Sutra had, as a commentator himself, 
ideas and a philosophic viewpoint of his own. Especially in 
regard to philosophically vital problems, such as the relation 
between the Highest Self and the individual self, or the meaning 
of liberation, he notes the diverse contentions of the various 
thinkers and adopts one of them as the established view 
(siddhanta). 

Thus the author of the Sutra had a distinctive viewpoint in 
regard to the differing views existing within the Vedanta schools 
up to that time. Accordingly, we shall comprehend and state 
as clearly as possible the philosophic thought that the author of 
the Sutra either explicitly expressed or implicitly accepted in 
relation to the various problems. 
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SECTION 1 THE HISTORICO-SOCIAL ATTITUDE OF THE Brahma-Slitra 

According to Vedanta philosophy, one should regard the 
knowledge of Brahman and the attainment of liberation as the 
supreme goal of human life. However, according to the Brahma- 
sutra the cognition concerning Brahman was not something that 
could be conceded to all men. Only members belonging to the 
three classes of the upper strata of Indian society (that is, the 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya) have the right to participate in 
that teaching, and the Sudra, which is the lowest class, was 
barred from it (1.3.34-39). Here, the traditional attitude of the 
established orthodox Brahmin reveals itself in naked clarity. 
From ancient times it had been taught in the Vedic scriptures 
that “the Sudra is not qualified to perform rituals’’, 1 and later 
the various law books that the Brahmanas had compiled con¬ 
sistently allow the privilege of hearing, studying, and under¬ 
standing the Vedic scriptures and the performance of prescribed 
rituals only to the three classes of the upper strata, and the 
Sudra was barred from them. The author of the Sutra reasoned 
that since the Vedic scriptures are kept away from the sudra in 
this manner, the understanding of the truth which is grounded 
on the Upanisads was not possible for the Sudra. Such pres¬ 
criptions correspond to the sentence in the Mimarpsa-sutra 
(6.1.25-28) that rules, “the performance of rituals is allowed to 
the three classes of the upper strata only.” 

Now, with respect to rituals as a social act, it is possible to 
deny the participation of the lowest class by means of authority, 
but regarding the knowledge of the Absolute which is a matter of 
individual, personal awareness, no authority could possibly 
suppress it. Sankara of a later period also strongly emphasizes 
the fact that it is impossible to prescribe the knowledge of truth 
by means of prohibitory rules. 2 For example, even in the 
Upanisadic scriptures, there is the story of Janasruti, who, though 
he himself was not a Sudra. was hailed and scorned with “Oh, 
Sudra !” and yet attained knowledge of the Absolute. There 
is also the story of Jabala, the illegitimate offspring of a lowly 
servant girl, who was granted initiation because of his scriptural 
learning. Now, the Brahma-sutra lacked explanations for such 
cases that existed in the scriptures in order to prove that these 
people were not members of the lower class, it offered extremely 
forced and strained interpretations. 
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In any case, we are able to recognize the distinctive social 
character of the early Vedanta school that compiled the Brahma - 
sutra in the fact that they reserved the knowledge of Brahman 
to only the three classes of the upper strata. This trait was 
transmitted to later periods by the various schools within Vedanta 
which lacked the sectarian nuance of Hinduism, particularly by 
the Advaita school of Sankara, but this also came to be severely 
criticized by the followers of Hinduism. Not a few sages of 
Hinduism originally came from the lower class and they mostly 
affirmed that no matter how low the person, were he to worship 
the Highest God with loving devotion he could be saved without 
fail through the divine grace of the Highest God. In this respect, 
the early Vedanta school that compiled the Brahma-sutra stands 
in clear contrast to some sects of Hinduism. 

In this way, the Brahma-sutra restricts those who have the 
right to participate in the teaching to the three classes of the 
upper strata. However, even among the qualified, its principal 
concern was especially with the people of a limited, wealthy 
upper strata. The Brahma-sutra held that in order to attain 
knowledge of Brahman , rituals were the effective means and 
urged the performance of rituals. 3 However, it was not an 
easy matter for the ordinary Indian people of that time to faith¬ 
fully practice the various rituals prescribed in the scriptures. 
Aside from the household rituals that were normally practiced 
in the home, the large scale rituals that were performed by 
engaging various priests which required considerable time and 
vast expenses. Thus, even assuming that they were allowed to 
the three classes of the upper strata, the common mass of people 
who were pressed by the demands of daily living could not 
possibly perform these rituals. 

There were many others who also never performed the rituals 
at this time. Could they ever attain knowledge of Brahman ? 
This became a problem, and the Brahma-sutra conceded that 
even those who do not perform rituals have the qualification to 
gain knowledge (3.4.36-37). Knowledge will be granted to 
them, if they perform various kinds of dharma (3.4.38). However, 
the performance of rituals was encouraged, if at all possible (3.4.39). 
We may conclude, therefore, that the author of the Sutra belong¬ 
ed to the privileged class that could observe the rituals and 
the stages of life ( asrama) prescribed in the Brahmanical law 
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books, and, furthermore, that people in such a status were the 
objects of the teachings of this sutra. The Brahmasutra in general 
presupposes the knowledge of rituals and Karmamimdmsd as 
normal. 4 Thus, those who do not perform rituals are discussed only 
secondarily. In short, the Brahma-sutra was compiled by a school 
which had its basis in a limited, upper strata of Indian society. 

The Brahma-Sutra is also a product of pure scholarship and 
had significance for only an extremely limited group of intellec¬ 
tuals. Such a difficult and pedantic theological work could 
never catch the imagination and heart of the masses of the people, 
This work criticizes divergent ideas prevalent at the time, but 
the criticisms were directed exclusively to academic matters. 
The attack on Buddhism is a disputation against the philosophical 
theories of the Sarvastivadins, Sautrantikas, Madhyamikas, 
and Vijnanavadins, and there is no mention at all of the common 
folk beliefs and customs of Buddhism. The criticisms against 
Jainism, Bhagavata sect, and Pasupataare directed to their meta¬ 
physical theories, and nothing is said of their forms of worship 
or actual life. 

Now, there were many schools which were absorbed in philo¬ 
sophical speculation during that time, but it was the Samkhya 
school to which the Brahmasutra directed its major criticism. 
We can understand Part One of the Brahmasutra to be mostly 
criticism of the Samkhya interpretation of Upanisadic passages. 
Part Two, Chapter 1, is mainly devoted to refutations of 
Samkhya arguments, and Part Two, Chapter 2, 1-10, criticizes 
Samkhya philosophy by listing its errors. There are also many 
references to Samkhya theories and rejection of its scriptural 
interpretations throughout the sutra 5 . Thus, a great portion 
of the Brahmasutra is devoted to the criticism of Samkhya, 
and it is possible to say that it was through this criticism 
that the Vedanta school established itself as an independent 
philosophical tradition. 

Before the compilation of the Brahmasutra , the Sarpkhya 
system was the greatest philosophical school in the Brahmanic 
tradition. We can trace its scholastic tradition to the ancient 
past, and it had a marked influence upon the theologies of 
common faiths. That its existence as a philosophical school was 
recognized from a relatively early period is evident from the 
notation in the Artha-sdstra of Kautilya. 6 
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The Samkhya system had an intimate connection with Vedanta 
school from ancient times. The seeds of the theory of three 
qualities ( triguna ) of Samkhya are found in the older Upanisads 
of initial period (Chand. Up. VI). And Samkhya ideas and 
expressions are clearly evident in the older Upanisads of the 
middle and later periods. In the great epic, Mahabharata, and 
the Codes of Manu, Samkhya philosophy, having the characteris¬ 
tics of Vedanta ideas, is taught. Whether the ideas of the 
Samkhya which had existed as an independent school from an 
earlier period influenced these works, or whether the Vedantic 
Samkhya ideas established the classical Samkhya philosophy after 
undergoing critical reflection is a problem that has yet to be 
solved by scholars. At any rate, the Samkhya system main¬ 
tained intimate relationships with the Vedanta schools, and they 
claimed orthodox Brahmanic authority to rival the Vedantic 
claims. Thus, the Samkhya system regarded the Upanisads as 
their scriptures, and they proclaimed that they were the orthodox 
inheritors of Upanisadic thought. 7 They claimed that although 
many things and principles were taught in the Upanisads, they 
were nothing else than the principle of purusa and the fundamental 
material ( pradhdna ) or their variations taught in the Samkhya 
system. 

The early Vedanta school had to wipe out such Samkhya 
interpretations and clarify the essential message of the Upanisads. 
The Brahma-sutra recognizes that the Samkhya system and its 
sister school, the Yoga, are based upon smrti (smarta , 4.2.21), 
but that the sutra is based upon sruti which is the absolute stan¬ 
dard for Brahmanic knowledge and conduct. And they assert 
that if the Samkhya teaches anything contradictory to sruti, 
it is to be rejected. (2.1.1). For example, the concept of pradhdna 
which is posited as the fundamental material cause of 
■world emanation and taught by the Samkhya system is assumed 
in smrti (smarta, 1.2.19), but it is not found in the scriptures 
(asabda, 1.1.5) and only inferred (anumdna, 1.3.3, and dnumdnika, 
1.4.1) by man through his thinking faculty. 

The author of the Brahma-sutra attempted to expel all traces 
of Samkhya influence from the Upanisads in a complete and 
thoroughgoing manner. For example, the masculine form of 
“unborn” (aja) and the feminine form of “unborn” (aja) taught 
in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad IV, 5, are very close to the concepts 
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of Samkhya puru$a and prakrti , when they are seen from an 
unprejudiced point of view, but the author of the Sutra attempts 
to efface all such traces of Samkhya interpretation (1.4.8). 
Consequently, the Brahma-sutra is also guilty of not being true 
to the scriptures, for its interpretation is based upon a particular 
philosophical orientation. 

Since the primary task of the Brahma-sutra was to expel 
Samkhya ideas, thus upholding the purity of the Upanisads and 
forming an independent philosophical school, its criticism of the 
other schools are relatively simple. It asserts that the criticism 
against the Samkhya system can also be applied to the Yoga 
system (2.1.3), and the Vaisesika system is also criticized, 8 but it 
states that the Vaisesika is not embraced by people of culture and 
learning 9 (Besides these, Buddhism (2.2.18-32), Jainism (2.2.33-36),. 
Pasupata (2.2.37-41), Bhagavata sect (2.2.42-45), and Lokayata 
(3.3.53-54) are also criticized. These were the primary oppo¬ 
nents of the early Vedanta school. 

The author of the Sutra rejected these heterodox views and 
attempted to clarify the true spirit of the Upanisads, always 
remaining true to the classical ideals of orthodox Brahmanism. 
He also had to maintain and protect the essential purity of the 
teachings. Thus, he was very cautious of the possibility of the 
teaching leaking out 10 to people who lacked the qualifications to 
receive them or to students of heterodox views, and, therefore, 
the wordings of the sutra were made as brief as possible, and he 
stipulated that the teaching be transmitted only from master to 
disciple, so that access to outsiders would be prevented. There 
already existed the strict rule 11 that the Upanisadic teachings 
were not to be transmitted to people other than one’s eldest son 
or disciples, and the Brahma-sutra inherited this esoteric character. 
Such an attitude is extremely narrow even within the orthodox 
Brahmanic tradition, but here we can see the unique social 
attitude of the early Vedanta school. 

Such a conservative and esoteric character could not be main¬ 
tained forever. Heterdox interpretations arose for the very 
reason that the author of the Sutra feared outside intervention 
and kept the teaching hidden and closed. The result was that 
the very ideas which the author of the Sutra eliminated came to 
eventually occupy the Brahma-sutra. How this occurred will be 
discussed in Part Five. 12 
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Notes 

1. Taittiriya-Saijjfiitd VII, 1, 1, 6. 

2. Sankara ad BS. Ill, 2. 21 (Vol. II, p. 220, 11.8-10). See also Part 
Five, Chapter 9, Section 2. 

3. 3.4.32-35. 

4. See next section. 

5. 1.15-11, 1.118, 1.2.19, 1.2.22, 1,3.3, 1.3.11, 1.4.1-13, 1.4.28, 2.3.51* 
4.2.21. 

6. Section 1, Vidyasamuddesa. See Part II, Chapter 3, Section 4. 

7. See the various phrases in Brahma-Sutra and SDS ., Saiikhya-darsana. 

8. 2.2.11-17. 

9. 2.1.12. See also 2.2.17. 2.3.51-53 may also include Vaisesika 
theories in its criticism. 

10. According to the report of Megasthenes, the Brahmin did not 
relate philosophical knowledge even to his wife, because of such precaution* 
(Fragment 41, McCrindle : Ancient India , p. 100). 

11. See Part I, Chapter 3, Section 2. 

12. Vol., Ill of this work. 


SECTION 2 PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 

There is no need to mention that the Brahma-sutra , compiled 
by reactionary scholars of the orthodox Brahmanic lineage, 
regarded the Upanifads as absolute authority. The sutra advocated 
the superiority of the scriptures against the limited powers of 
human thinking. Philosophical speculation and reason ( tarka\ 
based upon the human capacity for thinking, have no positive 
basis ( apratisthana ), and inference ( anumana ) is not applicable 
to metaphysical problems concerning the absolute (2.1.11). 
This is clearly a criticism against the Samkhya, Vaisesika, and 
other systems which conducted philosophical activity indepen¬ 
dently of the Vedas. 

According to the sutra, the theories of the Vedanta school are 
based upon the scriptures ( sabdannila , 2.1.27). As far as the 
knowledge of the absolute Brahman or any metaphysical problem 
is concerned, the Vedic scriptures ( sastra ) is the source ( yoni ) or 
basis (1.1.3.). It is only through the scriptures that the knowledge 
of Brahman is possible, for human theories are inapplicable to 
Brahman. Therefore, throughout the Brahma-sutra the basic 
reason for any assertion is that “it is taught in the scriptures.” 
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This attitude is a chief characteristic of the Brahma-sutra. In 
2.1.26, for example, tfie opponent argues that the emanation and 
manifestation of the world by Brahman cannot be logically 
established, as follows : (1) If the whole of Brahman emanates, 
it becomes transformed into another, and this means that Brahman 
itself becomes non-existent after world emanation; therefore, 
Brahman cannot be the absolute. (2) On the other hand, only 
if one part emanates, this contradicts the fundamental proposi¬ 
tion of Vedanta philosophy that Brahman is not made up of parts. 
The author of the sutra does not attempt any rebuttal; in fact, 
he confirms the existence of such a theoretical difficulty in his 
own viewpoint, and he states that since the student of Vedanta 
must believe in the scriptures, its view must be accepted, even 
if there is such a difficulty (2.1.27). The scriptures even had the 
power to make people abandon philosophical thought. 

. ^ uc h. an attitude is not that of a philosopher but of a theolo¬ 
gian. Even the idea that one believes because it is irrational is 
not found in the Brahma-sutra, for one must believe without any 
reason. They probably recognized the fact that metaphysical 
problems could not be clarified by formal logic, and this attitude 
is prominent in all the schools of Vedanta. 

The scriptures on which the Brahma-sutra relied were the 
sruti and smrti. The former are the Vedas, and the latter are the 
authoritative texts, besides the Vedas, transmitted from ancient 
times. The former were considered sacrosant, and the latter 
had authority secondary and auxiliary to the former. 

According to the Brahma-sutra , the Vedic scriptures are per¬ 
manent (nitya); 1 it is an eternal truth which exists by itself, 
independent of human creation and activity. While the natural 
world becomes extinct in Brahman and then arises from it by 
undergoing incomprehensibly vast cycles of time, the Vedic 
scriptures exist eternally beyond any temporal changes of the 
universe. The Brahmins of the period regarded the Vedic 
scriptures as esoteric and they memorized it constantly, never 
putting them down in writing; so it was only natural that they 
regarded them as transcendental truth which becomes manifest 
with each recitation. The Vedic scriptures and its scholastic 
tradition endured through 3,000 years of the history of India 
which is characterized by the rise and fall of empires at the 
expense of foreign invaders and the flowering and withering of 
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many brilliant civilizations. The nucleus of Indian culture can 
be seen in the uninterrupted transmission of Vedic scriptures. 
“Secular culture is filled with change and vicissitudes, but Vedic 
culture is permanent and eternal”—this has been the unshakable 
conviction of the orthodox Brahmin scholar. The eternal nature 
of the Vedas was not a matter of logic but of faith for such 
scholars, and therefore the later Mimarpsa school, Vedanta 
school, grammarians, etc., all proposed their philosophical views 
to theoretically justify this faith. 

For this reason, the',“words” of the Vedic scriptures were not 
mere language or sound but the fundamental models for words. 
And the Vedic scriptures themselves were believed to be the 
essence of words manifested in the language of man’s experienced 
world; therefore, when the expression “words” {sabda) was used 
in the sutra, it meant the Vedas (1.3.28). Such a view of the 
Vedas was held in common with the Karma-mimamsa school. 
(Other names used by the Brahma-sutra in referring to the Vedic 
scriptures include dmanana , 2 amnana? upanisad 1 darsana*, 
nigada , 6 mantravama? and sastra . 8 That they refer specifically 
to Upanisadic passages has been mentioned before). 

Although there is no specific mention of what constitutes 
smrti, it was believed to be the writings of ancient sages handed 
down through the generations, according to the thinking of 
Indian peoples in general. The smrti-s which are especially referred 
to include the Mahabharata (particularly, the Bhagavad Gita), 
the various Brahmanic law books {pharma Sutra, Codes of 
Manu, and other smrti-s), and the various Puranas , 9 

A fact which is noteworthy is that the Brahma-sutra calls the 
Vedic scriptures direct perception (pratyakfa) and the smrti infer¬ 
ence ( anumana ). 10 In some cases the Vedas are called holy words 
{sabda) in contrast to the inferences or smrti. 11 The reason for 
this is not clear, but it may be due to the following reason : 
sruti is the direct source of metaphysical knowledge which does 
not permit room for doubt, whereas smrti is subservient to it; 
therefore, the relationship is similar to the cognition in daily 
experience in which direct perception of an object first appears 
and then is followed by inference. In human cognition errors 
are not found in perception, but they may exist in inference; 
likewise, the Vedic scriptures contain no errors but smrti-s may 
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have some. The Karma-mimamsa school described the writings 
of the Vedas as direct perception. 12 

Sruti and smrtl are frequently cited together, 13 but the latter 
is man-made and contains the possibility of error; therefore, it is 
utilized when it shows agreement with sruti but abandoned when 
it disagrees with sruti. 

In this way the Brahmaputra regarded the Vedas as sruti as 
absolute authority, but such a view has significance only among 
the people who held Vedic scriptures to be sacrosanct and it had 
no meaning for those who doubted the authority of the Vedas. 
In order to convince the people who did not fully recognize the 
Vedas of the validity of the metaphysics of Brahman , the early 
Vedanta scholars had to abandon the scriptures and rely solely 
upon logical argument. Consequently, in spite of the fact that 
the Brahma-sutra stressed the absoluteness of the scriptures, it 
also recognized that reasoning ( yukti ), together with the scrip¬ 
tures ( sabda ), could be the basis of true knowledge (2.1.18). 
The demonstration by reasoning is considered to be just as 
important as scriptural authority. 14 According to Buddhist 
terminology, the significance of both scriptural testimony and 
reasoning were fully recognized. However, among the two the 
authority of Vedic scriptures was considered to be superior, and 
this stands in contradiction to the Samkhya, Vaisesika, and other 
systems which regarded theoretical proofs as fundamental and 
the scriptures as secondary. The historical background of 
Vedanta philosophy which basically began as hermeneutics and 
later developed into philosophical thought has determined the 
nature of knowledge. 

When we consider this standpoint of the Vedanta school which 
regarded the Upani$ads as primary and logical thought as sec¬ 
ondary, we can understand the historical situation that led to 
the writing of diverse commentaries, often conflicting with each 
other, on the Brahma-sutra which continued to be regarded as 
absolute authority. 

The philosophical systems of the orthodox Brahmanic tradition 
possess their respective fundamental sutra, and they also transmit 
standard commentaries ( bha$ya) upon them. Vatsyayana wrote 
a commentary on the Nyaya-sutra , Vyasa on the Yoga-sutra , 
and Sabarasvamin on the Mimamsa-sutra, and they were regarded 
as having absolute authority by posterity in their respective 
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traditions. There is no authoritative commentary on the 
Vaisefika-sutra, but the Padarthadhannasanigraha by Prasasta- 
pada, written as an outline of its ideas, has been regarded highly 
by later ages. The students who belonged to these systems of 
philosophy almost never denied the authority of these commen¬ 
taries or expositions. Although these systems were split into 
subdivisions and although many commentaries and subcommen¬ 
taries were written, their differences were very minor and con¬ 
cerned only negligible and unimportant matters. The situation 
differs slightly in the case of the Sarpkhya system, because its 
sutra was probably composed in later ages, but the Sdmkhya- 
Karika by Isvarakrsna would occupy a position similar to the 
sutras in other systems. The contents of the commentaries on 
this work also differ-s only slightly, and the situation is identical 
with the other systems as far as this fact is concerned. Now, 
when there are only minor variations among the commentaries 
and only minimal differences among the subschools of other 
systems, why is it that only the Vedanta school was divided into 
various subschools whose fundamental philosophical stand¬ 
points are completely different. We can find the answer in the 
scholastic attitudes of the Vedanta schools. 

In the case of the other systems of thought the systematization 
and interpretation of thought were the central concern, and the 
philosophical standpoint was clear from the initial inception of 
the school. Each of the schools developed the implications of 
their philosophical standpoint, and the variations in view among 
the followers were very small. The scriptures of the Upani$ads 
were quoted only as corroborative citations. In the case of 
the Vedanta school, however, the situation was entirely different. 
All the students of this school were united in their respect for the 
Upanisads whose authority was fully recognized socially and 
historically and in this sense they had a common standpoint, 
but since they were not united in thought, they had very little 
in common in philosophical ideas. Since the ideas in the 
Upanifads were diverse and many-sided in implication, the philos¬ 
ophical thought of the Vedanta subschools differed as their 
emphasis on a particular idea differed. Even in the case of a 
famous statement in the Upanifads, since there was ample room 
to interpolate various philosophical interpretations, various 
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tendencies in thought arose in spite of the fact that they were all 
based upon the Upanisads. 

Thus, the later Vedanta scholars injected their own peculiar 
interpretations into the Upanisads. Since a common philo¬ 
sophical tendency existed among the diverse ideas in the Upanisa s,. 
a common element could be recognized in the Vedanta philosop iy 
which developed from them, but this was true only in the case 
of certain fundamental creeds and great differences existed among 
the subschools as far as the majority of problems were concerned. 
The situation in the Vedanta school was directly opposite to that 
of the other systems, because the philosophical systems were 
established after the authority of the Upanisads was secured. 
Following the formation of the respective philosophical systems 
within the Vedanta, strained interpretations of Upanisadic state¬ 
ments were made to fit the particular system. This was the 
reason that many and varied commentaries were written on the 
Brahma-sutra , and the brevity of the phrases was a mere acciden¬ 
tal cause which might have accounted for the diverse commen¬ 
taries. If the cause were only the brevity of sentences in the 
Brahma-sutra , such significant differences in fundamental inter¬ 
pretations would not have arisen, although variations in 
expression might have occurred. 

Now, since the discussion in the Brahma-sutra is advanced, 
based upon such an attitude to knowledge, two attitudes result : 
one is the attitude of the hermeneutic scholar, and the other is 
that of the apologist who defends the school’s standpoint and 
criticizes the opponent’s arguments. 

The hermeneutic scholar considers the meaning of certain 
sections of the Upanisads , or of the complete scripture. This has 
been discussed previously. Now, many kinds of contradictory 
views are found in the Upanisads , and some are not acceptable 
to the author of the sutra, but whenever a passage from the 
scriptures cannot be accepted as it is, it is understood as a parable 
(the secondary meaning, gauna). 16 For example, when a wild 
man is described, “He is a lion,” this does not mean that the 
man is actually a ‘lion but that the description is to be understood 
as a parable (the secondary meaning). When contradictions 
are found in the various ideas of the Upanisads, the contradic¬ 
tions are harmonized and attempts are made to justify the 
meaning of all ideas. Since the Vedanta school from its original 
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inception appeared with the explicit purpose of harmonizing 
the contradictory views in the Upanifads, it is not strange that 
such a synthetic and compromising attitude is found. 

The attitude of recognizing the significance of each of the 
mutually opposing views is shown not only in regard to the 
theories within the Upanifads but also in regard to the diverse 
views which existed prior to the Brahma-sutra. In 3.3.13 and 
14 two interpretations concerning a scriptural phrase are given 
and both are approved as valid. In 3.4.43 also two views re¬ 
garding the problem of conduct are given, and both are fully 
recognized. Thus, the author ot the Sutra reveals a very eclectic 
attitude. From this fact we can infer the complex history of 
t ns school prior to the Brahma-sutra , and at the same time 
'now that it inherits the philosophical standpoint of Badarayana. 17 

Such a hermeneutical approach corresponds to the approach 
o the Mini am sa-sutra to the Brahmanas. The two Mlmamsa 
sc 1001 s (Karma-mi maqisa and Vedanta) have a sister relation- 
sup, and the author of the Brahma-sutra was well versed in the 

aima-mnnarnsa learning. 18 The Brahma-sutra does not only 
mention the Mimanisa-sutra but utilizes the principle 19 of the 
Karma-mmiamsa. Many Mimarpsa terminologies 20 are also 
liequently used, and many parables 21 concerning rituals are 
quoted. 

We shall next turn our attention to the apologetic aspect of 
the Brahma-sutra . Since each sutra of the Brahma-sutra is 
expounded against those who hold opposing views, the whole 
sutia may be regarded as a record of apologetics or disputations. 
However, the majority are concerned with conflicting views on 
the scriptures and are not purely philosophical problems. Part 
II, Chapters 1 and 2, which criticizes the views of other schools, 
should be considered as purely philosophical disputation. In 
studying these sections the first thing to be noticed is the frequent 
use of the method of prasahga (the terms prasahga or prasakti 
is used seven times.) 22 This method is to temporarily affirm the 
opponent s criticism, then to draw a conclusion not desired by 
the opponent, and thus to point out the error in the opponent’s 
thesis.^ This was originally used by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva 
°_ Madhyamika Buddhism, and it is thought that the Brahma- 
sutia was influenced by them. What is of special interest is that 
the arguments made by the Brahma-sutra in criticizing the 
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Sarvastivadin is identical in content with the arguments developed 
by Nagarjuna in criticizing the theory of cause and effect of the 
Sarvastivadin. 

Sutra 2.2.20 

“Again, (although the Buddhists recognize the causal relation 
between each cycle of the Twelve Cycles of Causation, it cannot 
be established). Because when the subsequent (moment) arises, 
the preceding (moment) ceases to be (since they maintain that 
everything has a momentary existence only).” 

Madhyamaka-Kdrikd, XX 

15. “If the association (of cause) is non-existent, how can the 
cause produce an effect ?” 

10. “How can (the cause) already extinct and vanished produce 
an effect which already exists ?” 

Sutra 2.2.21 

“If it be asserted that ‘even if there is no (cause), (the effect) 
is produced’, this contradicts the assertion (of the Buddhists who 
recognize the four pratyaya). If it were not so, (and if it be 
asserted that ‘when cause exists, the effect is produced’ cause 
and effect) would be simultaneous (and this would contradict 
the theory of instantaneous extinction taught by the Buddhists).” 

Madhyamaka-Kdrikd XX 

6. “If the cause is destroyed without giving the cause to (the 
production) of the effect, that effect which is born when the 
cause has been destroyed is causeless.” 

7. “If again the effect appears in associtaion with (various 
causes), it would follow that both that which produces and 
that which is produced are simultaneous.” 

Such a method of prasahga argument can be seen in other 
sections of the Brahma-sutra, but the Brahma-sutra is more 
intent on destroying the opponent’s assertion and lacks the intent 
to constructively and logically advance its own philosophical 
theory. For example, when the opponent criticizes the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Brahma-sutra answers simply, “That criticism 
should also be turned against your own theory,” 23 but does not 
state that it is wrong to criticize the Vedanta philosophy. Per- 
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haps lhe y recognized logic only as an instrument to refute the 
opponent. Sometimes the hetu-vidya logic is employed,« and 
at other times parisesa (3.2.10) is used, but there are times when 
errors in logical judgment are committed. 25 Logic in itself was 
not an important problem for the sutra, because Brahman could 
never be grasped by inference or by logic but only by faith in 
the teachings of the scriptures. 

Since pure, theoretical demonstration of philosophical prob- 
ems were held to be only of secondary importance, whenever 
philosophical problems were confronted, the author of the 
Surra relied exclusively on parables, rather than on theoretical 
discussion, to assert that his ideas were in accord with truth. 

niong the 555 sutras in the Brahma-sutra , 85 parables are quoted, 
and 76 of them are found in Parts II and III in which philoso¬ 
phical discussion occurs. 2 " It is clear from this that parables 

P ayed an import role in the formation of the philosophy 
of the Brahma-sutra. 
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upasarphdra 2.1.24, 2.4.48, and 3.3.5. 
codana 3.3.1 and 3.4.18. 

prakarana 1.2.10, 1.3.6, 1.4.5, 3.3.7 and 45, 4.4.3 and 17. 
linga 1.1.22 and 31, 1.3.15 and 35, 1.4.17 and 20, 2.3.13 and 15, 
3.2.11 and 26, 3.3.44, 3.4.34 and 39, 4.1.2, 4.3.4, and 4.4.21. 
vidhiseja 3.3.5. _ 

21. dvddasdhavat (4.4.12), dltdranavat (3.4.20), kratuvat (3.3.57), 
navat (3.3.43), aupasadavat (3.3.33), kusdchandastutyupagdnavat (3* " ' 

22. 2.1.1, 8, 11, 12, and 26. 2.3.32. (For the method of argumen „ 
Brahma-sutra , see also Belvalkar : Lectures , pp. 154-156). 

23. 2.1.10 and 29. 

24. E.g., 3.3.7. 

25. 2 3 7. 

26. For each citation, see S. K. Belvalkar : “Drstantas in thc^Br* 
sutras,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , Vol. I, 1936, pp. 28 3-. 


SECTION 3 THE ABSOLUTE AND WORLD-CREATION 

1. Brahman in Itself 

In the Upanisads and by early Vcdantins before the c °™P^ d 
tion of the Brahma-sutra , various principles weie p Qn 

as the absolute, but the Sutras define the abs ° u * that it is 
and declare emphatically at the beginning oi tne ^ Sutras 
the study of Bralunan which is being begun (I- • • scr jptures 
say that although the explanatory passages ° ^ teach 

differ among themselves, they are united in aiming o p 

Brahman (1.1.4). Here we clearly observe an in en 
unifying and synthesizing all the teachings of the Upam$ac 
Brahman was already by them identified with Atman , an ^ 
identification was presupposed by the Brahma-sutras 
evident or universally accepted. 1 Brahman as the woi cal „ 
is occasionally called Atman (1.1.6; II.3. 15) which is the salTie 
what is called Inner Self ( adhyatman , 1.1.29) or the Inte 1 ^ ei | 
Self ( prajha , 1.4.5; II.3.29). What is meant by Atman ere 
not the individual self (jiva) as the centre of each individual , 
the highest Self ( paramatman ) as the world principle. t wa ® 
considered to be the central principle which is immanent * n an 
controls all beings. In the Brahma-sutras the absolute is sel om 
denoted by the term brahman , but rather by parah, ‘the highes 
one’ in the masculine gender. 2 We must take it that evident y 
the highest Self {paramatman) or the supreme Lord ( paramesvara ) 
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is meant thereby. It seems that in the Brahma-sutras these 
t nee terms denote the same principle. No trace is noticeable 
01 a difinition between paramesvara and brahman such as was 
made by Sankara. It is to be noted carefully that the absolute 
was always understood as a personal existence. 

Brahman as the supreme self is regarded as an intelligent or 
spiritual substance, different in character from the noil-intelli¬ 
gent, material world (II, 1, 4). It is presupposed in various 
passages that Brahman is a spiritual principle which can be 
called pure intelligence (I, 1, 5; 1, 1, 9; I, 1, 10; III, 2, 16). Brah¬ 
man is pure being as well as pure intelligence. It can be called 
simp y eing (.sat, II, 3, 9). Therefore Brahman is the unity of 
being and intelligence as the absolute. 

Nearly all the characters which can be supposed of the absolute 
re ascri e to this Brahman. Brahman has unlimited extension 
(ayanta) m terms of space; it is omnipresent (sarvagata, III, 2, 37) 
ts endless ( a ^„ a , m, 2 , 26), and is called ‘plenitude' (bhilman, 

’ ’ , J '_ 11 ,s w,thout P art s {niravayava, II, 1, 26), and without 

orm {arupamd, III, 2, 13). It is eternal, and is called imperishable 

( U ! a \ a> 3 * 10; IH ’ 3 ’ 33 )‘ Brahman in itself is undifferentiated 

m.-’iv’ /mi J here occurs no Increase or diminution of its 
q uhties (III, 3, 12). It is difficult to describe it positively in 
^ ms o woids, it can be expressed only negatively (III 2 12) 
n the other hand, Brahman is at the same time the world- 
cause, and it is said that all the attributes (sarvadharnta) of the 

teristtr^Tuth 3 " k Tl iCd t0 Bra ' Wian (II> l * 37) ' The charac - 

teristics truth, knowledge and endlessness,” set forth in the 
aittulya-Upanifad, II, 1 can be applied only to Brahman (1,1, 
ovvia S some other Upanisadic passages it is called 
g (jyotts, 1, 1, 24; I, 3, 40), and is compared to illumination of 

(a™'*, 7rr ’ 2> I5> 25) - The essence of Rahman is bliss 

tnce n ’ m, v! 3); 11 iS thC CaUS£ 0fj0y in dividual exis- 
tence (1, l, 14). The scriptural passage in which Brahman is 

n ae d as ^nothing but ‘happiness’ (sukha) is to the same purport 
U,4, i5); the Brahman which consists of bliss’ set forth in the 

(IT 1 *T d mUSt bC iegarded as denotin S brahman 

• ' ’ , j 16 vanous qualities (guna) set forth in the teach- 
ng of Sapdilya (Chand. Up. 111.14), such as having true desires 
(i.e. his desires are always fulfilled, satya-sanikalpatvd), are 
possible only m Brahman (1.2.2). Accordingly it becomes clear 
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that the composer of the Sutras, in contrast to Sankara, thought 
that Brahman possesses pre-eminent qualities. However these 
qualities, which transcend our limited capacity of thinking and 
are possible only in the absolute, must have been regarded as 
not inconsistent with the above-mentioned negative expressions 
about Brahman, nor with the fact that Brahman itself is without 
any distinctions. 

In this sort of way, positive descriptions of Brahman- in-itse 
are set forth, and Brahman is considered to be the subject or 
basis ( pradhdna ) of these essential characteristics (111.3.11)- 
The technical definition of the true nature of Brahman as being, 
intelligence and bliss’ ( sac-cid-dnanda ), stressed by later Advaitins, 
was not yet established, but the concept is already discernible in 
the Brahma-sutras. 


Notes 

1. 1.1.12, 2.1.27-28. 

2. 2.3.41 and 46, 3.2.5, 11, and 31, 3.3.51, 4.2.15, 4.3.10 and 12. 

2. Brahman as the World-Cause 

At the beginning of the Brahma-sutras it is clearly declared 
that Brahman is that from which the origin, subsistence and 
dissolution of this world proceed (I, 1, 2). All the world comes 
into existence out of Brahman at the beginning of an immensely 
long cosmical period called kalpa, and thereafter it subsists, 
being controlled by Brahman-, at the end of the cosmical period 
it is reabsorbed into Brahman again, and everything is brought 
to annihilation. 1 

It is certainly noteworthy that at the beginning of the Brahma- 
sutras this theory is declared in defining Brahman. In the 
Philosophy of Sankara, Brahman as the world-cause is clearly 
distinguished from Brahman in itself, i.e. the highest Brahman, 
whereas the composer of the Sutras thought that to be the world- 
cause was an essential characteristic of Brahman in itself. 
Therefore the composer of the Sutras did not distinguish 
between the two Brahmans, i.e. the highest Brahman and the 
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lower Brahman.- It is a basic proposition presupposed through¬ 
out the Brahma-siitras that Brahman in itself is the world 
cause. 3 

This Brahman, being the only cause for the origination of the 
world, is compared to the womb, and is called the ‘womb’ (yoni) 
of the universe (1.4. 27). It is also called ‘the undifferentiated’ 
(avyakta), for it is the potential principle of development for the 
whole world, but has not yet developed it (111, 2, 23). 

The Sutras assert repeatedly that the source of the origination 
and reabsorption of the universe must be something spiritual.- 1 
If it lacked the power of intelligence ( jha-sakti ), the origination 
and development of the universe would have been impossible 
(11,2, 9). In general, the functions of origination and develop¬ 
ment are brought into action by intelligence (II, 2, 3). It seems 
that the composer of the Sutras thought that a non-intelligent 
substance, being just a thing, could be modified in shape, 
but could not develop. This is a refutation of the assumption 
of the Samkhya school of the fundamental material principle 
(pradhdna) as the world-cause. 

Then, what is the origination of the world out of the intelligent 
cause, as set forth in the Brahma-sutras ? 

The composer of the Sutras thought that the physical world 
could not have been without its causes. It is accepted in ex¬ 
perience that only when there exists a cause, does there occur a 
concrete result (II, 1, 5). Adopting this universally admitted 
principle, he inferred that there must have been a cause for the 
whole world, and assumed Brahman as the world-cause. As 
Brahman is the ultimate cause, postulated at the limit of the 
process of tracing back from result to cause, it is quite impossible 
that it in turn should depend on some more fundamental or 
ultimate cause (III, 2, 31). It is the ultimate; it can be called 
only ‘being’ (I, 1, 9; II, 3, 9). 

By the term ‘cause’ we understand various meanings. First, 
Biahman is regarded as the material cause {prakrti-upadana) :> of 
all beings. It seems that this notion was derived directly from 
the thought of Uddalaka in the sixth adhyaya of the Chandogya 
Upanifad. As Brahman is the material cause of all beings, when 
we know Brahman as the cause, we come to know the essence of 
the beings. In this sense is established as true the promise 6 
(pratijha) of the scripture. ‘Through the cognition of one thing 
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everything else, even if previously unknown, becomes known 
(I, 4, 23, cf. II, 1, 19-20). 

At the same time Brahman is the operative cause (or forming 
all things. Brahman is said to be the creator ( kartr ) of the world. 1 
The reflection 8 (or willing) of the Self is declared in a passage ol 
the Upanifad as follows : “He wished ‘may I be many, may I 
grow forth’ and finally he created the world.” Reflection is 
possible only for an intelligent being which has a personality. 
Considering such a passage as this, we are led to the conclusion 
that the scripture must have regarded Brahman or Atman as a 
personal principle. Therefore the reflection or volition on the 
occasion of world creation by Brahman is the operative cause ol 
world creation—such was the assertion of the Brahma-sutras. 
In this sense Brahman was in the Brahma-sutras regarded as the 
agent or subject of action with positive volition, and not a static, 
calm, inactive being. Sankara regarded Brahman with such 
active character as the Lord ( israra ), and distinguished it from 
Brahman in itself, but the Brahma-sutras itself did not distinguish 
between the two. It seems that the Sutras identified it with 
Brahman as the material cause. Brahman as such a personal 
principle must be entirely different from the fundamental material 
cause ( pradhana ) postulated by the Samkhya school as the world- 
cause. The Sutras emphasise that their fundamental material 
cause, being a material principle, could not be endowed with 
such mental functions as reflection (I, 1, 5). 

Moreover, for Brahman to establish the various aspects of the 
phenomenal world, we must admit the existence of the various 
forms of the phenomenal world. The Brahma-sutras regarded 
the formal causes of world creation as words ( sabda , I, 3, 28). 
‘Words’ here are not mere sounds or language, but the prototypes 
of words which engender them and bring into existence all things 
in the phenomenal world. For example, a cow as an individual 
is established on the basis of the word ‘cow’. It was supposed 
that the words which exist latently in Brahman become manifest 
at the time of world creation and establish all beings in their 
respective forms. And the words as the metaphysical principles 
of such a significance were identified with the sacred words 
of the Veda which transcend human words. The idea of the 
origination of the world from the primordial words was set 
forth from ancient times among orthodox Brahmins, and was 
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elaborated later by grammarians like Bhartrhari and by 
Vedantins like Sankara. 8 

An action or activity of an intelligent being is in general initiated 
to fulfil a certain purpose. World creation is an activity of 
Brahman in itself. Then what is the purpose of world creation ? 
Here the problem of the final cause of world creation comes to 
be discussed. The opponent says (II, 1, 32). “ Brahman ” is the 
one who has fulfilled all his desires. 10 His self-sufficiency is 
vouched for by the Scripture. So you must admit absence of 
motive on his part, and you must admit absence of any purpose 
for activity.” To this objection the composer of the Sutras 
replies : “The creative activity is a mere sport of Brahman, such 
as we see in ordinary daily life. It is without reference to any 
purpose” (11, 1, 33). Such a thought was adumbrated in the 
later of the old Upanifads 11 but is expressed here quite explicitly. 
To assert that the creative activity is mere sport is to negate 
explicitly any purpose of world creation. So the creative acti¬ 
vity is the nature of the absolute, and its purpose cannot be 
explained. Just in the same way as sport is to enjoy chance, 
so the creative activity of Brahman is a marvellous chance which 
cannot be explained by any universal rule or principle. It 
might be called an absolute chance or primordial chance. If we 
have to find some purpose, then the purpose is the origination and 
development itself, and there exists no other purpose (artha) (1.4.3). 

So far the significance of the statement that Brahman is the 
world-cause has been discussed from the four sides. With regard 
to the above-mentioned four causes, Brahman in itself is the 
cause in any case; there exists no other cause besides him. 
Brahman in itself as causa sui originates and develops. In our 
empirical knowledge of the world it is difficult to find any instance 
of one and the same principle acting as all the above-mentioned 
four causes, but it seems that he, composer of the Sutras, thought 
it quite reasonable, for the considered Brahman to possess all 
powers ( Sarva-sakti, II, 1, 30). 

Things being so, the creative activity is nothing but the self¬ 
development of Brahman itself, the ‘making itself’ ( atmakrti ) 
on the part of the Self (I, 4, 26). This idea was derived from 
the sixth chapter of the Chandogya-upanifad, and the creative 
activity in this sense is called ‘modification’ ( parinama, I, 4, 26). 
It is clear that here the standpoint of the ‘modification theory’ 
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( pannama-vada ) is adopted. (Incidently the term ‘ Vivarta \ used 
by later Advaitins to contrast with this, is not used in the 
Brahma-sutras.) 

The fact that the Brahma-sutras adopted the modification theory 
means that it took up the standpoint of the doctrine of the 
actual existence of an effect in the cause (sat-karya-vada, II, 1, 7). 
That is to say, an effect exists latently already in its cause in 
one or other form prior to its appearance; when it comes to 
be seen patently, it comes to be called an ‘effect’ (ii, 1, 16). This 
is vouched for in the scriptures, and is proved by means of reasons 
(Ii, 1, 17-20). This view ol cause and effect is common to the 
Samkhya philosophy, and is in sharp contrast to the doctrine of 
the non-existence of an eflect in the cause prior to its appearance 
(asat-karya-vada), as held by the Nyaya-Vaisesika and other 
philosophical systems. 

Considered from such a view of cause and effect held by the 
Brahma-sutras , Brahman as the world-cause and the world as the 
effect are not different (ananya, II, 1, 14). 12 All entities are 
nothing but Brahman. Nothing can exist apart from Brahman. 
Brahman is indeed the totality of all things (I, 1, 23). 

Then, what is the difference between cause and effect, which 
are generally considered to be two different concepts ? Accord¬ 
ing to the Brahma-sutras , effect in itself is not different from 
cause; when a cause, having undergone some limitations, comes 
to display different modifications, it is called an ‘effect’. For 
example, clay is a cause, and jars, dishes etc. which are its modi¬ 
fications, are its effects. These effects are in themselves nothing 
but the cause; various modes as effects are nothing but ‘compre¬ 
hension by word’ ( vaccirambhana , II, 1, 14). 

Biahman should be spoken of only as ‘being’ (sat). According 
to the above-mentioned principle of cause and effect, from 
Bi ahman as being, must originate a world identical as being. 
Origination or development is no more than transformation of 
pure being into manifold being. Thus the Brahma-sutra itself 
considered the phenomenal world to be reality, something true, 
and neither an illusion nor a mere subjective appearance. Its 
standpoint is extremely realistic. In this respect it was the 
reverse of the standpoint of Sankara or of some early Vedantins 
who preceded him. We must conclude that the maya theory 
is not propounded in the Brahma-sutras A* 
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This thought of the Brahma-sutras was derived from some 
Upanisadic passages, now brought to a clearer form in it. How¬ 
ever, in some older Upanisads, a theory to the opposite effect also 
is propounded, according to which the whole world originated 
from non-being (asat). u This theory, which is contrary to the 
above-mentioned ontological principle, could not be accepted 
literally by the Brahma-sutras, which held that origination of 
being from non-being was impossible. 15 The difficulty with the 
scriptural texts was got over in this way : when non-being is 
declared by them to be the world-cause, this is not non-being in 
the literal meaning of the word, but the names and forms (nama- 
rupa ) of the phenomenal world in their undifferentiated, primor¬ 
dial state prior to world creation, are merely figuratively or 
tentatively called ‘non-being.’ 16 Such an ontological standpoint 
is just the reverse of that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 

Considering the fact that the Brahma-sutras took Brahman 
to be the world-cause as such, we are led to the conclusion that 
the concept of Brahman in it must have been a considerably 
advanced and logically thorough-going one. There is no trace 
in the Brahma-sutras of the concept of Brahman in a personified 
form (purUfa) though world creation from the purusa had been 
set forth in the Veda-saiphitds and the Upanifads , and further¬ 
more the Buddhists, Jains and literati in general ascribed to the 
Vediintins a theory of world-creation from purusa. According 
to the Brahma-sutras, Brahman is without organs (karana, II. 1.31), 
and accordingly without body. The Brahma-sutras abandoned 
the traditional notion, held by some early Vedantins and Saiva 
theologians, that various phenomena of the world each corres¬ 
pond to some part of the body of the supreme God. Neither 
is the theory that the whole world is the body of Brahman, as 
was held later by Ramanuja, explicitly mentioned. 


Notes 

1. 1.4.25, 2.1.8. 

2. Sutra 3.3.59 stales that the effect of the various forms of meditation 
(and consequently knowledge, vidya) taught in the Upanifads are all the same. 
From this point also we know that two types of Brahman were not considered. 

3. 1.1.11, 1.1.18, 1.4.14, 2.1.27, 2.1.37. 

4. 1.1.9, 1.1.10, 2.2.1. 

5. 1.4.23. See also 2.1.19-20. 
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6. Chdndogya-Upanifad VI, 1,4-6; Brhad. Up. II, 4, 5. 

7. 1.4.6. This derives from the teaching in Kaufitak /- Upa/iifad IV, 19. 

8. Abhidhya. 1.4.24 (See also 2.3.13, abhidhydna). Sutra 1.1.5 mentions 
the word ik$ati in the creation story of Chandogya-Upanisad VI, 2, 3. 

9. Sankara ad BS. I, 3, 28. 

10. Mandukya- Kdrikd 1.9. 

11. Brahman wanders in the three states (waking, dreaming, sleeping) 
in one step and (wanders) in the highest state (fourth state) in three steps. 
The two states of great self are to enjoy truth and illusion.” ( Maitri-Up. 
VII, 11, 8). 

12. 3.2.30, 3.2.32, 3.2.36. 

13. Although the word mayd is found in surra 3.2.3 and even though 
it is used in the sense employed by Sankara, it refers to the various things 
experienced in dreams by the individual self and not to the things in the 
external world during the awakened state. Thus, we may be able to con¬ 
firm the fact that the author of the Surra did not embrace mdyavdda. On 
the other hand, if we interpret maya as the supernatural power of If vara, 
according to Ramanuja, it is all the more irrelevant to mdyavdda. Vdcdraip- 
bhana (2.1.14) and dbhdsa (2.3.50) also do not teach mdyavdda. Sec my 
explanatory notes to these surras. 

14. Clidnd. Up. Ill, 19, 1; Taitt. Up. II, 7. 

15. 2.2.26 and 27. 

16. 1.4.15, 2.1.17. 

3. The Rationality of the Development of the World 

The Brahma-sutra discusses in detail how the development of 
the phenomenal world from Brahman , the cause is possible. The 
essential nature of Brahman has been described in (1) above, 
but it may be summarized as in the definition of the later Vedanta 
schools being (sat), knowledge (cit) and bliss (ananda). Since 
these attributes of Brahman are opposed to the facts of experience 
in the world, the Brahma-sutra takes up the problem of explain¬ 
ing the contradictions : 

I. Brahman is pure being and undifferentiated. How can 
such an undifferentiated, absolute principle be the cause of a 
multifarious phenomenal world ? 

II. Brahman is pure knowledge and spirit absolute. How 
can it evolve the material world of nature ? 

III. Brahman is an ideal state, to be described as pure bliss. 
How should it manifest the pain, sorrow and unhappiness in 
our human world ? These weaknesses were all pointed out in 
the criticisms of Vedanta philosophy by the various schools of 
the time. 
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In regard to the first objection, it was specially an attack from 
a mechanistic standpoint that was made : it would be irrational 
that the plurality of phenomena should be manifested by deve¬ 
lopment from a world-cause absolute and undifferentiated. Just 
as many instruments are necessary for creating anything, so a 
plurality of causes would be required for world-creation. Thus, 
it is necessary to posit many co-operating causes ol various kinds 
(2.1.4). 

This criticism probably originated from the combination 
theory (arambha-vada) of Nyaya-Vaisesika tradition. 1 The author 
of the Sutra- argues against it, stating that world develop¬ 
ment is possible from Brahman alone. He answers by giving 
the analogies of milk which when left quite alone nevertheless 
of itself turns into curd, and the gods, who are able to manifest 
diverse things in their respective worlds without recourse to 
external means or instruments. This answer, which first merely 
takes an example from daily experience and transfers it to a 
metaphysical problem, is inadequate philosophically. It is 
rather too naive an answer to the question of how pure being 
could develop multifarious phenomena. Further one cannot 
say that the two analogies given are necessarily on the same 
level. That the milk becomes curd is a natural phenomenon 
and no more, but the creation of things by a god is rather an 
act based upon the will of the god. Judging from the fact that 
he lumps together these two analogies in spite of their difference 
of import, it appears as though the author of the Sutra had no 
definite view on the point, but probably merely a vague idea 
that it is possible for a pure, absolute being to manifest the 
diverse things of our phenomenal world. Since the Brahma- 
sutra is concentrated mainly on showing that the variety of 
absolute principles taught in the Upanifads comes down to one 
Brahman, probably such other philosophical problems were not 
matters of deep concern. 

Later, philosophers were to devote every effort to resolving 
this problem. Various attempts can be traced in early Vedanta 
schools but it was Sankara who attempted to resolve the difficulty 
by distinguishing the pure Brahman in itself from the agent of 
world-creation —Isvara conditioned by nescience ( avidya ) and 
maya. It seems that some such solution had been considered 
from ancient times. If the undifferentiated Brahman develops to 
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manifest the world of differentiation, then Brahman possesses the 
two contradictory natures of undifferentiation and differen¬ 
tiation. The surra denies this (3.2.11) and states that Brahman 
does not possess a twofold characteristic (lihga ). The author 
conceived Brahman in itself as always being non- 
dilferentiated, and of a different category from the developed 
aspect characterized by differentiation. Thus, the siitra itself 
oes not distinguish the Highest Brahman (param brahma ) from 
the lower Brahma (aparam brahma). 

As to the second objection. Brahman is pure knowledge. 
As explained previously. Brahman is called being (sat), but this 
cmg is identical with knowledge and spirit (1.1.9). The objec¬ 
tor points out that, Brahman which is spiritual and nature which 
is material are different in essence (vilak f ana). Generally speak¬ 
ing there must be a clear distinction (visesa) between the spirit¬ 
ual and the material. Thus.it is impossible for a spiritual 

dr'vu' 1 l ° I ? roduce a n °n-spiritual, material world 3 (2.1.4). The 
aip ya philosophy was also aware of this theoretical difficulty 
and asserted that the material can be born only from the material, 
us esta ishing a dualistic world-view with the pure spirit of 
in u$a cm one hand and the primary material of Prakrti on the 
° t Cr ;, . he author of the Sutra meets the criticism, by saying 
, a l f, 1S . n0t a rea ^ problem; there are concrete examples in 

le wor w ere material things are born from spiritual existence. 
J-or example, hair and nails are born from man. There are also 
cases where the spiritual is born from the material. For example, 
insects and others are born from cow-dung. Since we have 
such concrete examples, there is nothing irrational about the 
material world being produced by the spiritual Brahman (2.1.6). 

However if the notion of origination from things of completely 
opposing nature is accepted, will it not amount to falling into a 
doctrine that the effect is not already in the cause, thus Contra¬ 
dicting the fundamental law of causation already explained, 
o is t e author of the Sutra simply answers that it is not a 
apse into that doctrine, but gives no reason in support. 

n t e other side, there arises a further question, regarding 
dissolution (apiti). When the phenomenal world returns to 
laiman and reaches dissolution, is not the impure aspect of 
he phenomena 1 world transferred to Brahman ? The answer is 
a t is is impossible. It is as when jar and dish are broken 
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and return to the dust, their forms are annihilated (2.1.8-9). 
The author of the Sutra relies only upon analogies and does not 
attempt philosophical clarification concerning these criticisms. 
Thus, the Vedanta scholars of later ages had to direct their 
efforts to resolve these difficulties. Sankara established his 
principle of ignorance ( avidya ) to explain the process of the 
spirit becoming the non-spirit, and Ramanuja claimed that the 
material world is also the body of Brahman and has existed from 
the beginning. 

As to the third objection, the question arises that if the Ab¬ 
solute Brahman as the sole cause created the world, why did it 
create such an imperfect world ? Questions arise similar to 
those which are found in the theology of the West : The reality 
of the world is that some individuals are enjoying pleasure and 
happiness, while others are experiencing pain and suffering. 
Why did Brahman create such a world of inequality ? Even 
the more fortunate ones know some degree of pain and suffering. 
Why did Brahman create a world filled with such unhappiness ? 
Does not the Highest God have the defects of unfairness (vai- 
samya) and cruelty ( nairghrnya ) ? In reply the author of the 
Sutra states : the Highest God created the conditions of each 
individual self, dependent (apekfd) upon the good and bad acts 
of the actions ( prayatna ) of that individual in the previous 
creation. Consequently, it cannot be said that the Highest God 
is cruel, just because the individual self experiences pain to some 
extent, or that there is unfairness, because of inequality of pain 
and pleasure among individual selves (2.1.34; 2.3.42). 

But another question arises, as follows : It is said that the 
Highest God creates certain effects dependent upon the good 
and bad acts of the individual self in the past, but since the 
individual self did not exist prior to the creation of the world 
and thus could not then be responsible for any act, there can be 
no distinction of good and bad acts. Therefore, there would be 
nothing to determine the effects. 4 In response to this the surra 
states : The criticism is not valid, because samsara is beginning¬ 
less (2.1.35-36). The prevalent idea in Tndia was that the world 
underwent creation, subsistence, and dissolution, and the 
period from creation to dissolution was known as kalpa. This 
process was repeated eternally. Judging from the above reply, 
there must have been a view prevalent that some part of the 
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karma committed by the individual self before absorption in 
Brahman resulted in effects in the next kalpa or world creation. 
This meant that the individual self could have different condi¬ 
tions of existence in former and subsequent kalpas. This 
appears to contradict sutra 2.1.36, which is based upon the 
scriptural passage, “The creator made the sun and moon as 
previously” (Jig-Veda, X, 190, 3), but that was probably applica¬ 
ble only to the cyclical creation of the natural world and not 
to the destiny of individual selves. 

At any rate the attempt to use the law of Karma to solve the 
problem of individual sufferings in a Brahman-created world is 
a special point of the philosophy of Brahma-sutra. At the same 
time the Highest God was not an absolutely free personal god, 
because he is dependent upon external factors for world creation. 
Since he merely allocates the karmic effect appropriate to the 
individual self, his function was that of an automaton. He is a 
stern god and not a god of grace; he is a god who makes possible 
individual action, bondage, and liberation and is the basis of 
all things, but merely acts as a mechanism and does not positi¬ 
vely encourage either good or bad acts on the part of individual 
selves. This god merely abides (sthiti) without doing anything 
in particular (1.3.7), for the spiritual liberation of individual 
self is dependent upon the religious discipline and practice of 
the individual. The burning bhakti worship of later Hindu sects 
is not seen in the Brahma-sutra . s 


Notes 


1. The Jain scholar, Samantabhadra, also issues a similar criticism. 
See Part II, Chapter 2, Section 3. 

2. 2.1.24-25. See also 2.1.31. 

3. A similar argument is found in Sloka-varttika, Sambandhaksepa, 82. 
See Part II, Chapter 3, Section 5. 

4. A similar argument is found in Sloka-varttika, Sambandhaksepa, 83. 
See Part II, Chapter 3, Section 5. 

5. G. Thibaut stresses the influence on the Brahma-sutra of Bhagavata 
thought which begins with the Bhagavad-Gita (Introduction, pp. cxxvi-cxxvii), 
but this is due to the fact that he is affected by Ramanuja’s commentary, for 
the Brahma-sutra actually criticizes and rejects the Bhagavata doctrines. 
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4. The Development and Dissolution of the World 

The concept of development of the world from Brahman and its 
establishment does not mean that the whole world is immediately 
manifested, but that there is a set pattern and order. That is, 
from Brahman arises space, from space air, from air fire, from 
fire water, and from water earth, so creating the five elements 1 
(2.3.1-12). This order follows that in the Taittiriva Upanifad, 
but the sutra discusses in detail the opposing view that space 
does not arise from some other fundamental principle. Since 
space is called atman ( Tail. Up. 1, 7, 1), the immortal (aunta, 
Brhad. Up. II, 3, 3), etc., in the older Upaitipads and regarded 
as identical with the absolute principle, there must have been 
thinkers, during the time the Brahma-sutra was compiled, who 
believed that space was the world-cause. The author of the 
Siitra, however, reduced space to just another element. Space 
as conceived by him was not just empty open space, but a prin¬ 
ciple that made possible spatial dimension, and it was thought 
to be something like the element ether. 

In the formation of the five elements in this order, the Highest 
God cieates them by residing in the elements and having the 
desire of creation (abhidhyana) (2.3.13). It is for this reason 
that each of the five elements is able to produce the succeeding 
element in the proper order. The Highest God is thus the 
indwelling spirit or inner controller (antarydmin), itself ruling 
all created objects from within (1.2.18). 

In explaining the formation of the natural world after the 
development of the five elements, the Brahma-siltra adopts the 
tripartite ( trivrtkarana) theory of the Chandogya Upanisad, 6. 
According to this theory, the natural world is formed by the 
union of three elements—earth, water, and fire—but the propor¬ 
tions of the three differ according to each individual thing. 
For example, the earth which we know through experience is 
composed of the elements of earth, water, and fire, but the element 
of earth is dominant and for that reason it manifests the charac¬ 
teristics of the earth element, and so too is called “earth” : The 
same holds true for the other two elements. It is on this basis 
that a distinction between earth, water, and fire in the actual 
world is possible. 2 All other objects that we experience in life 
are also combinations of these three elements. In the case of 
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human body, for example, flesh, faeces, and mind are composed 
of earthly nature : urine, blood, and breath are made of water; 
and bones, marrow, and speech consist of the nature ol fire. 
This view is based upon the idea found in Chandogya-U parti fad, 
6.5.1 and, but it should be understood as meaning that a parti¬ 
cular element is dominant (2.4.21). In this way the formation ol 
name and shape ( saipjha-murti-klpti ) of the various things in 
the phenomenal world takes place, and the agent who performs 
this function is always Brahman (2.4.20). 

Thus the author of the Sutra followed the Taittiriya Upon if ad 
in recognizing the five elements of earth, water, fire, air, and 
space, but as far as the formation of the natural world was 
concerned, it seems that he considered earth, water, and fire 
to be the material cause, following the Chandogya-Upanisad , 
and rejected air and space as constituent elements. Here 
again we have evidence of the eclectic attitude of the Brahma- 
sutra, but philosophically it lacks rigour. As a result, the later 
Vedanta scholars developed this standpoint further and advocated 
the theory of quintuplication ( pahcikarana ) which states that all 
five elements contribute to the formation of the natural world. 

The natural world thus formed is material, and neither mental 
nor spiritual (2.1.4). Therefore, it has no spontaneous activity; 
each element has residing in it a god a devatd who rules 
( abhimanin ) it. The belief of the time was that gods, who are 
spiritual beings, were hidden behind material things and made 
possible their movements (2.1.5, 2.4.14). 

The different objects which have been transformed ( vikdra ) 
into the phenomenal world are distinct from each other, and they 
are limited in some way. Only Brahman is without limitation, 
and there is nothing else that is not limited. In this fashion‘the 
things in the phenomenal world are produced (2.3.7). That is, 
they are limited by time and are impermanent, and furthermore 
the phenomenal world is incomplete and impure (2.1.8). 

However, the external objects experienced in our daily life 
were never thought to be illusory. This is clear from the onto¬ 
logy of the Brahma-sutra given above, and also from its criticism 
of the Vijiiana-vada theory that compares the external objects 
to be like the experiences in a dream (2.2.28-30). The view is 
thus very different from that of the Mandukya-Karika (especially 
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Chapter 2 and following) and of the Advaita school, even within 
the same Vedanta tradition. 

The world that has developed is dependent and formed upon 
Brahman the world-cause. All things are dependent ( adhina , 
1.4.3) upon Brahman prior to development in their primitive 
state, and also after that. Nothing is distinct ( avyatireka ) from 
Brahman (2.3.6), and Brahman controls ( prasasana ) all things 
(1.3.11). That is, it must fulfil the office ( adhikdra ) of supporting 
the world (4.4.18), and therefore Brahman is called “the support 
of heaven, earth, and others” ( dyn-bhv-ddy-dyatana , 1.3.1), the 
lord ( pati ) of all things (1.3.43), “the support of all things up to 
space” (i ambardntadhrti ), 3 and the power of control and rule is 
called the “greatness” ( mahiman , 1.3.16) of Brahman. Brahman 
is also likened to an embankment (3.2.31), since it maintains 
order among all things and prevents their confusion. These 
doctrines are all taught in the older Upanifads, and the Bralnna- 
sutra accepts them completely. 

This Brahman also resides within ( antarabliava ) all things 
(3.2.20), so it is identified with the inner controller ( antarydmin ) 
taught in 3.7.1 of Brhaddranyaka Upanifad (1.2.18-20). Since 
Brahman is the inner controller, the scriptures command us to 
worship dtman (4.1.3). 

This Highest God also controls the law of cause and effect. 4 
It grants an effect of pleasure for the good acts of individual self, 
and links unfavourable effects to evil acts. Thus, this Highest 
God was viewed by the Brahmins of the period as the supreme 
being who controls the distribution of justice in the world. The 
author of the sutra follows Badarayana on this point. 5 The 
bondage and liberation of the individual self is said to be 
dependent upon the Highest Self (para, 3.2.5). 

It was believed that the phenomenal world developed from 
Brahman, continued for an extremely long period of time, and 
then returned to Brahman to become extinct. The various 
elements return to Brahman in inverse order to that of the 
creation of the world (2.3.14). That is, earth enters water, 
water enters fire, fire enters air, air enters space, and space enters 
Brahman. The various individual selves also return to Brahman 
and attain a state of complete rest. 

The cycle of creation, subsistence, and dissolution of the 
world was believed to repeat itself endlessly. This is called 
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“recurrence” ( avrtti , 1.3.30). The cycle has continued from the 
beginningless ( anadi ) past, and it will continue to the endless 
future. And the world which repeats this endless recurrence is 
the same ( samdna ) in name and form ( hdma-rupa ) in each kalpa 
(1.3.30). The individual self continues its beginningless satp- 
saric wandering through the countless recurrences (2.1.35). 
Since the older Upanisads, including the Vedic scriptures in 
general, do not teach the idea of recurrence and posit an infinite 
nothingness before world creation, this world view of the 
Brahma-sutra must have been under the influence of Buddhist 
scriptures and the Puranas. 


Notes 

1. Such an order of creation is mentioned as the theory of a certain 
non-Buddhist school in Aryadeva’s “Refutation of the Twenty Heretical 
Teachings on Nirvana.” See Part II, Chapter 1, Section 4. 

2. 2.4.22. Sec also 3.1.2. 

3. 1.3.10. See also 1.3.16. 

4. 2.3.42, 2.1.34. 3.2.38 and 39. 

5. See Part III, Chapter 2, Section 2. 

SECTION 4 THE INDIVIDUAL SELF 

1. The Relationship Between the Individual 
Self and Brahman 

What is the relationship between the individual self and 
Brahman ? This is one of the principal problems in Vedanta 
philosophy, and the different interpretations may be said to have 
caused the formation of the various sub-schools. The sittras 
which discuss this problem, therefore, should be especially studied. 1 
According to one sutra, the individual self is clearly defined as 
being a part ( antsa ) of Brahman (2.3.43). The various commen¬ 
taries (2, 3, 45) state that this is based upon a passage in the 
Bhagavad Gita (15.7), as follows : “An eternal part ( aipsa ) of 
myself has become the individual self in the world of living 
beings.” Another sutra (2.3.43) states that the individual self 
is different ( nand) from Brahman but at the same time not 
different. From this we see that the Brahma-sutra took the 
standpoint of what was called Bhedabheda by later thinkers. 
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What, then, does it mean to say that the individual self is a 
“part” ( amsa ) of the Highest Self ? The Brahma-sutra is saying 
at the same time that Brahman “has no parts” ( niravayava) 
(2.1.26). This appears to contradict the former statement, but 
oifisa and avayava, both translated as “part”, have different 
connotations. Avayava implies a part of definite size, and itself 
capable of quantitative division, whereas amsa is a part which is 
the point conceived as the ultimately minute, the constituent 
atom of matter so to say. The former has size and is divisible, 
but the latter is without size and indivisible. This part ( anisa ) 
has some characteristics in common with the whole, and the whole 
also inheres in the part, though there are certain characteristics 
of the whole not contained therein. When we consider these 
two terms in this manner, the statement that the individual self 
is an anisa but not an avayava of Brahman is not contradictory. 
Thus, while the individual self is none other than Brahman in 
its essential nature, 2 it is not completely identical with Brahman. 
Bheddbheda should be understood in this sense. 

When we view this relationship from the standpoint of “non- 
dilTerence,” all individual selves are Brahman just as they are. 
The song in praise of Brahman in one of the schools of Atharva 
Veda that even fishermen, slaves, and gamblers are none other 
than Brahman is interpreted as bringing out this point (2.3.43). 
The Brahma-sutra itself teaches that the relationship between 
Brahman and individual self is non-distinction ( avaise,sya ) 
(3.2.25), but it does not teach the complete identity ( tadatmya ) 
advocated in Advaita. The sutra does not clarify what it means 
by “non-difference”, but the common qualities are probably 
spirituality, subjectivity, and permanence. 

Although from this standpoint the individual self and Brahman 
are not different, they are separate and distinct from other 
standpoints. The sutra emphasizes the distinction (vaisesya, 
bheda) between Brahman and individual self(1.2.8, 2.1.22). The 
Highest Self is the principle which makes possible the activity of 
(itman as the individual self (2.3.41); consequently, the relation¬ 
ship of ruler and subject exists between the two. While Brah¬ 
man has the power to create, maintain and dissolve the world, 
the individual self has no such powers (1.1.16). Brahman is the 
dtman consisting of the bliss (dnandamaya),but the individual self 
has no such quality (1.1.16 and 17). Brahman possesses the 
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quality (dharma) of “transcending all evil” (Chand. Up. 1.6.7), 
but the individual self has no such quality. 3 Furthermore, the 
various attributes of Brahman taught in the doctrine of Sandilya 
do not apply to the individual self (1.2.3). The individual self 
receives pain and pleasure as the consequence of his karmic acts, 
but the Highest Self does not experience such effects. 4 (1.2.8, 
2.1.13, 2.3.46). 

What is of particular interest is that the author of the Sutra 
himself explicitly states that his theory is not that of Advaita. 
In Sutra 2.1.21 the following question is raised : Since the 
Upani$ads frequently teach that the embodied self (individual 
self) and Brahman (highest self) are not different, if Brahman 
himself created this actual world filled with sufferings, did he not 
bring undesirable effects upon himself ? This does not accord 
with an omniscient and omnipotent Brahman. The sutra 
answers this by quoting from the scriptures and stating that 
since Brahman transcends ( adhika ) the individual self and the 
scriptures teach the difference ( bheda ) between the two, it is not 
true that Brahman has created undesirable results for himself. 

There are many other sutras which stress the difference bet¬ 
ween the individual self and the highest self. 6 The sutras also 
frequently comment upon the opposition between the highest 
self and the individual self, for the individual self is often referred 
to as “the other” (itaraf in contrast to the highest self, and in 
some cases the highest self is called “the other.” 7 They were 
considered to be in an opposing and contrasting relationship. 
There is also an instance where the individual self and highest 
self are ranged together as “dual atman” ( atmanau ) (1.2.11), but 
naturally they are not taken as on an equal basis, for the highest 
self is superior ( adhika ) to the individual self (2.1.22, and 3.4.8). 

Even in spiritual liberation the individual self never becomes 
completely identical with the highest self, for even after libera¬ 
tion the individual self does not possess the power of creation, 
and the freedom of the liberated depends upon the Isvara (4.4.17 
and 18). It becomes equal to Brahman only in the matter of 
what it enjoys (4.4.20). Both the bondage and liberation of 
the individual self originate from Brahman (3.2.5). 

Since the Brahma-sutra clearly distinguishes between the two 
in this way, its philosophical standpoint is radically different 
from that of Sankara. 
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From the above discussion there is no doubt that the Brahma- 
silt ra took the Bhedabheda standpoint, and the Sutra gives many 
anlaogies to make the hearer understand the point. The 
relationship between the Highest Self and individual self is 
compared to that between the torch as a source of light and the 
light (prakdsa) it emits (3.2.25 and 28, 2.3.46). The light at its 
source is concentrated, but it becomes dispersed in various 
directions. Since they have different extensions, they are not 
identical; but inasmuch as both are luminous, they are identical. 
The relationship may also be likened to that between the sun 
itself and its images reflected in water (3.2.IS, see also 2.3.50). 
The images are different from each other and also from the sun, 
but since they all reflect the same sun, they are identical. The 
analogy of the serpent is also given, 8 which is sometimes stretched 
out and at other times coiled. Although the form differs at 
various times, the fact that it is a serpent is always the same. 

The reason which led the author of the Brahma-sutra to es¬ 
tablish such a theory may be understood as follows : various 
theories are found in the Upanisads concerning the relationship 
between the individual self and the Highest Self, sometimes 
teaching that they are different and at other times that they are 
identical. Due to this diversity, the Bhedabheda theory was 
established as a synthetic theory. The author of the Sutra 
himself makes this explicit. 9 He gives various arguments to 
establish this point, and here again we see the eclectic attitude 
of the author of the Brahma-sutra. 


Notes 

1. Formerly Ghate made a remarkable contribution on this problem. 

2. See 1.1.26. 

3. 1.1.20, 1.3.18. 

4. Such an idea is already taught in Mahabhdrata and Vism-Purdna 
Sec my notes on siltra 2.3.47. 

5. 1.1.19 and 21, 1.2.4, 5, 6, 12, 17, 20, 22, 1.3.2, 5, 7, 20, 42. 

6. 1.1.16, 1.2.22, 1.3.18, 2.1.21. 

7. 2.3.21. 

8. 3.2.27. This analogy is also used in the Vakyapadiya (III, 7, 105, p. 
246). 

9. See 3.2.27. 
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2. The Vdrious Characteristics of the Individual Self 

The individual self is sometimes called dttnan , but since the 
term atman is sometimes used to refer to the Highest Self, the 
individual self is particularized by such terms as the embodied 
self (sarira), 1 the ruler ( adhyaksa ), 2 or the individual soul ( jiva). 3 
These names refer to the facts that the individual self possesses a 
body, rules over the body and sense organs, and is the principle 
of life. 

The atman as individual self is our own self (sva, 1.1.9), and 
it can never be abandoned (1.1.8). Even though one tries to 
abandon atman , it is none other than the one who is attempting 
to do so. No matter how much one negates atman, it is found 
beyond the negation. Thus, the individual self is believed to be 
located in the innermost part of the individual (3.3.35). 

The individual self is permanent ( nitya ), does not newly arise, 
and does not disappear.' 1 It is eternal, being neither produced 
nor annihilated. The creation and extinction of the world 
applies only to the material, natural world, and not to the indi¬ 
vidual self. When the world becomes extinct, the individual 
selves enter a state of inactivity and rest, 5 but never lose their 
individual existences. 

This individual self is the agent of cognition, and it is called 
the knower (jha, 2.3.18). Neither intelligence nor spirit was 
directly regarded as in itself the individual self; rather were they 
considered to be the essence of the individual self. 0 These two 
have to be taken as distinct concepts. The spiritual nature 
alone was believed to be inadequate for atman to exercise the 
function of cognition, and union with intellect (buddhi) was thus 
necessary. 7 However, the spiritual nature is essentially an 
aspect of atman. The Lokayata materialists postulated that 
spirituality belongs to the body and that there is no atman 
separate from the body, but the Brahma-sutra emphasizes that 
the atman exists separately from the body and that the spiritual 
nature does not belong to the body. 8 

The atman as the individual self is the agent of activity, being 
considered to be the actor (kartr, 2.3.32). This was probably 
asserted in total opposition to the Samkhya theory that the 
puru$a as the pure spiritual principle is inactive. In another 
section the author of the Siitra states that atman is the agent 
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which makes possible all kinds of activities ( kriya , 2.3.36). Since 
it is essentially active in nature, it moves about freely in the body. 8 
As to cognition (upalabdhi), the individual self perceives both 
what is desirable and undesirable for itself, and as to activity, 
it actualises both what is desirable and undesirable, not being 
restricted to one side in any way ( aniyama , 2.3.37). Thus, on 
this point the individual self cannot be said to be omnipotent. 
The individual self takes in {upadana) the functions of the various 
organs within itself during sleep (2.3.35). The experience of 
samddhi is also based upon atman. Thus one of the chief 
characteristics of the Brahma Sutra is that atman has activity 
as its essential nature, but Sankara almost completely disregards 
this fact. 

Of course, for the atman to manifest these activities it must 
unite with intellect ( buddhi ), sense-organs, and functional organs, 
for the atman alone is incapable of them. Since the individual 
self unites with the body, including the various sense organs, 
the injunctions and prohibitions taught in the scriptures become 
possible (2.3.48). The body is a means to realize action. The 
activities of the individual self, on the other hand, are also 
dependent upon the supreme lord {para, 2.3.41). But the agent 
of action is always atman and never intellect {buddhi) and the 
like (2.3.38). 

The atman, however, is not always engaged in some kind of 
activity. Since the atman requires union with the various organs 
for activity, it becomes an agent when it unites with the organs 
but not when it is disconnected from them. This is similar to 
the carpenter who becomes an agent of work when he has tools 
in his hand but not without them. Thus, in deep sleep atman is 
not an agent (2.3.40). 

No volitional act or conduct of the individual self ever dis¬ 
appears, for it inevitably entails some result. It was believed 
that morally good acts would entail good results in future and 
evil acts would bring about evil results. This idea is common to all 
sects of Hinduism, the individual self has to experience the conse¬ 
quences of its acts (1.3.7). The individual self which acts and 
which is visited with the consequences of its acts is always that 
one same individual self (3.2.9). The individual self always 
maintains its individuality and is never interchangeable with 
other individual selves. Although the different individual 
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selves possess the same qualities, since they are united with their 
respective bodies and are not connected with other bodies, each 
individual self undergoes only the consequences of its own acts. 
The effects of karma are never confused (2.3.49). As the 
principle which guarantees non-confusion of karmic effects, 
some thinkers had postulated unseen power {adr$ta), resolution 
0 abhisamdhi ), the place of atman (pradesa ), etc., but these are 
all rejected as invalid (2.3.51-53). 

Thus, the action and the experience of its result are possible 
only by union with the body, and so the body is the most impor¬ 
tant element in the existence of an individual self. It is for this 
reason that the individual self is called the embodied self ( sarira ). 
Expressions such as birth and death are applicable only to the 
body, and they have nothing to do with the individual self. We 
speak of birth and death only because the body exists, and the 
individual self itself is neither created nor extinguished (2.3.16). 
But the individual self undergoes samsdra; that is, it escapes 
from the body at death, progresses, and then returns to a body 10 
(2.3.19). And this process of sarpsara , the recurrence of birth 
and death, is repeated until the individual self gains knowledge 
and attains spiritual liberation. 

The essential nature of this individual self that is in the process 
of samsdra is hidden ( tirohita ). Two reasons are given for this, 
but no final decision as to which is true is made : one states that 
it is the wish of Is vara, and other that it is because of the connec¬ 
tion with the body (3.2.5-6). 

Finally, the discussion in the Brahma-sutra concerning the 
size of the individual self is also noteworthy. There were three 
views that were generally prevalent in India concerning the size 
of atman. (1) Extremely great in size : the atman is extremely 
great and pervades all existence. (2) Extremely small : the 
atman is infinitesimal. (3) Same in size as the body : the atman 
possesses the same size and weight as the body. Among these 
the third view is that of the Jains primarily, and it is rejected by 
the author of the Sutra (2.2.34-36). The views of the sutra itself 
on this matter are given in 2.3.19-32, but the import is interpreted 
variously by the different commentators. After our critical 
examination of this point in the previous chapter, 11 we may 
conclude that the atman is infinitesimal in the state of samsdra , 
and it is all-pervasive in the state of liberation, because it 
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transcends all bondage. It is believed that later thinkers stressed 
just one of these aspects at the expense of the other. The 
theory of many essentially all-pervading atiuans is rejected by 
the author of the Sutra (2.3.53). 


Notes 

1.2.3, 1.2.20. 4.2.12. 

4.2.4, 4.3.10. 

1.1.31, 1.4.17. 

2.3.17. See also 2.2.42. 

Sec previous section, 3. 

See my notes on siltra 2.3.IS and also sutra 2.3.28. 

Sec 2.3.29 and the following. 

3.3.53 and 54. 

2.3.34. See also Drhad. Up. II, 1, IS. 

Sec Kaufitaki-Up. 1, 2. 

See 2.3.19 and 29. 

3. The Structure of Individual Existence 

The individual self which is active and experiences pain and 
pleasure in the state of samsdra does not exist in isolation but 
in combination with the body and the various organs. 

(1) The Various Organs 

The various organs are called prana in the Brahma-sutra , 
continuing the usage of the Upanifads , and it is a synonym of 
indriya as used in Indian philosophy in general (2.4.17). 

A difference of opinion exists between the author of Brahma - 
sutra and his opponents concerning the number of organs. The 
opponents speak of seven organs (2.4.5), based upon scriptural 
statements such as “Seven pranas originate from it, ( Mund . Up. 
II, 1, 8) and “The pranas which exist in the head are seven.” 
(Tait. Sam . V, 3, 2, 5). What the seven refer to is unclear, 
but according to Sankara’s commentary, they comprise both 
eyes, both ears, both nostrils, and mouth. As against that, the 
author of the Sutra lists eleven organs (2.4.6.), as follows : the 
five sense organs (sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch), the 
five functional organs (speech, hands, feet, excretory and repro¬ 
ductive organs), and mind ( manas ). The list of eleven organs 
was probably based upon the common view prevalent at the 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
S. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 
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time (especially in the Samkhya theory); 1 while the Brah/na- 
siilra is an exegetical work, it shows traces here of efforts to 
establish a logical philosophical system. 

Among these organs, “mind” is the central organ which integ¬ 
rates the cognitive and functional apperceptions, and it is 
identical with what is called “intellect” ( buddhi ). 2 The mind 
however is only the central organ and never the cognitional or 
functional subject. It remains merely an organ; the subject is 
always atman (2.3.38, 39). 

There is also mention of another theory 3 which would allow an 
organ called vijhana , but this is rejected by the author of the 
Sutra (2.3.15). 

Now these organs are always united with the individual self, 
which is therefore called that which posesses prana (prdnavat ). 4 
The various organs are material 3 in nature, composed of the 
three elements of fire, water, and earth (2.3.15). The organs are 
also born from Brahman, identical with the elements (2.4.1), and 
their size is infinitesimal (ana 2.4.7), meaning that it is subtle 
(saukfmya ) and spatially limited ( pariccheda ).° This description 
as “subtle” implies that the subject of discussion is not the organs 
of various shapes forming parts of the body but the latent func¬ 
tion of these organs. In the language of Buddhism, the discussion 
concerns not ‘material organs’ but ‘organs in the ultimate sense.’' 

The various organs perform the function of instruments or 
means of the individual self, but the activities of the organs 
themselves are controlled by the various gods of nature. It JS 
under their control that the organs display their activities (2.4.1 ). 
This means that the gods which govern natural phenomena 
(earth, water, etc.) also control the various organs (eyes, nose, 
etc.). It is not thought however, that the gods thereby incur any 
of the effects of the Karma performed by the individual self 
(2.4.15). This is a very distinctive idea which was taken up by 
later Vedanta scholars, such as Bhartrprapanca, 8 Sankara, 9 etc. 

(2) Chief Vital Breath 

Besides the various organs, the Braluna-sutra recognized a 
principle called Chief Vital Breath (niukhya prana). The sutra 
calls it the chief” ( sreftha , 2.4.8), but it is not an organ ( indriya , 
2.4.11 and 17), for their characteristics are different ( vailaksanya , 
2.4.19), as is indicated clearly in the scriptures (2.4.18). 
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This Chief Vital Breath arises from Brahman, as do the various 
organs (2.4.8), and it belongs to the individual self (2.4.10). For 
this reason the individual self is called the “bearer of vital breath” 
(pranabhrt, 1.3.4). This Chief Vital Breath has neither an 
object of perception nor an object of action (2.4.11); it is attached 
to the individual self, maintains its life as a living being, and 
makes possible its activities. And it possesses five functions 
( paiicavrtti ) as follows : breathing in (prana), breathing out 
(apana), continuing breath (vyana), ascension at death ( ttdana ), 
and digestive function (samana). Thus, it is neither simply air 
(vayu) nor mere activity ( kriya , 2.4.9). Its size being infinitesimal 
(anu), it cannot be seen with our eyes (2.4.13). 

(3) Body 

The individual self is also united with the body. The Brahnia- 
sutra recognizes two kinds of bodies : one is the gross body 
which we experience in the present life, consisting of the three 
elements, 10 fire, water, and earth, and having significance as an 
instrument of the activities of individual self; and the other is 
the subtle body which cannot be perceived by our senses. The 
latter receives detailed attention in the Brahma-sutra. 

This subtle body is infinitesimal and escapes along a nadi at 
the death of the individual and destruction of the gross body 

(4.2.9) . It does not perish when the gross body is destroyed 

(4.2.10) ; as long as the individual self is in satpsara, it is attached 
to this, which thus is the basis of satpsara. It perishes only 
when the individual enters into Brahman (4.2.8). The charac¬ 
teristic of this subtle body is progress; that is, it makes possible 
movement from one life to another life (3.3.30). Itself so subtle 
that it cannot be perceived by the physical senses, at the same 
time it is called the unmanifested (avyakta) because it can mani¬ 
fest other gross bodies in future (1.4.2). 

Then, how can the existence of this subtle body be demons¬ 
trated ? As long as the individual self undergoes satpsara, 
there must be a basis which makes possible the continuation 
of satpsara. Since the individual self possesses charac¬ 
teristics in common with Brahman, though they are not com¬ 
pletely identical, it is irrational for the individual self to be the 
basis of satpsara. For this reason, a subtle body was postulated. 
As the mark (liitga) of the existence of subtle body, the Sutra 
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mentions the warmth of the body (4.2.11). When man dies, 
the warmth thereupon vanishes, but the gross body continues 
to exist and does not disappear at all. Its shape, weight, etc., 
remain. Consequently, warmth is not the part of gross body 
but the part of subtle body. At death, the subtle body thereupon 
escapes, and consequently the body warmth also—this was the 
idea. 

In regard to the gross body, the major problem in the Brahma- 
sutra is its connection with the individual self. According to 
the sutra, the individual self is infinitesimal, but the body occupies 
space and has extension. How can a thing without extension 
become related to a thing with extension ? The authoi ol the 
Sutra believed that the atman as individual self resided in the 
heart, that is, in a special place within the body ( 'avast hit i-- 
vaisesya). 11 In the same way the Highest Self also resides in 
the heart of man, 12 and thus the individual self and highest Self 
co-exist within the heart. 13 This notion of the Highest Self 
appears to contradict the idea of its universal pervasion, but it 
was probably believed that since the individual self is a part 
(amsa ) of the Highest Self, the statement that the individual self 
exists in the heart was also applicable to the existence of the 
Highest Self. The idea that the atman exists within the heart 
was already in the older Upanifads , 14 and the sutra merely 
reproduced the idea. 

The sutra, furthermore, believed that nadis led from the heart 
to the various parts of the body, and that the man of knowledge 
escaped from the body by going through the 101st nadi and 
thus reaching union with Brahman (4.2.17). This also follows 
the teachings of the older Upanifads. 16 The nadis also possess 
an important significance for the individual self bound to 
satpsara, because it enters the nadis and achieves union with 
Brahman in the state of sleep (3.2.7). This idea also is found 
in the older Upanifads . lc (These nadis originate in the heart, 
but it is different from either the blood veins or the nerves. 
The ancient Indians visualized nadi as an extremely subtle tube 
in the human body, filled with liquid matter and possessing the 
above characteristics. Some later Upanifads and Yoga works 
expound the theory in detail.) 
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(4) Conclusion 

Thus, the structure of individual existence conceived by the 
author of the Sutra is as follows : 

A. Individual Self 

B. Limitations (in later language, upadhi) 

1 . Senses— 11 
sense organs—5 
functional organs—5 
mind 

2. Chief Vital Breath (five functions) 

3. Body 

(a) gross body 

(b) subtle body 

4. Karma which has not yet produced any effects (latent 
state) 

Notes 

1. Sankara states that this is based on the passage, “There arc these ten 
prana- s in purusa. Atman is the eleventh'’ {Brhad. Up. Ill, 9, 4), but to take the 
text in this way would be merely a personal opinion of the author of the sutra. 

2. According to Sankara and Bhaskara, from 2.3.29 on, buddhi is 
referred to as an organ. 

3. This is identical with the adhydtma theory taught in the Mahdblidrata. 
See 2.3.15. 

4. 2.4.15 and 16. 

5. A view existed from ancient times that the various organs were not 
made from elements ( bhautika ) but were transformations of atman {ditma- 
vikara). (Suresvara : Brhad. Up. Vdrttika , p. 1730, v. 36). The Brahma - 
sutra probably asserted the material nature of organs against such a view. 

6. See my Explanatory Note to sutra 2.4.7. 

7. Sankara also recognizes this fact, vrttimatrasya karanatvopapatteh. 
{Sankara ad BS. Vol. II, p. Ill, 112 ff.). 

8. Part V, Chapter 7, Section 3, 2. 

9. Sankara ad BS. II, 4, 14. 

10. See previous section, 4. 

11. 2.3.24, 4.2.17. See also 1.3.14. 

12. 1.2.8, 1.3.25. 

13. 1.2.11 and 12. 

14. Chdnd.-Up. VIII, 3, 3; Brhad. Up. IV, 3, 7; V. 6; Prasna-Up. Ill, 
■6; Tait. Up. I, 6; Kdthaka Up. II, 20; III, 1; IV, 6; VI, 17. 

15. Chdnd. Up. VIII, 6, 6; Kdthaka-Up. VI, 16; Prasna-Up. Ill, 6; 
Munclaka-Up. II, 2, 6. 

16. Chdnd.-Up. VI, 8, 1; VIII, 6, 8. 
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4. TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL EXISTENCE 

Although the essence is the same, there are very many differences 
in the individual selves appearing as such by association with 
particular bodies, sense-organs, and so on. The Brahma-sutra 
classifies the various individuals, namely, the lives, into four 
types (3.1.21). 

(1) jardyuja 1 (viviparous, such as human beings 2 ) 

(2) anclaja (oviparous, such as birds) 

(3) svedaja (creatures born from moisture, such as lice) 

(4) ndbhijja (creatures born from a sprout, such as trees) 

This classification is based upon the Aitareya Upanifad (5.3), 

but the Chandogya Upanisad (6.3.1) states that “Truly in these 
creatures there are only three types of birth. That is, birth from 
egg, womb, and sprout.” The omission of birth from moisture 
clashes with the former view, but the Brahma-sutra 2 , states that 
birth from moisture is included in that of a sprout, which means 
that the author of the Sutra considered the lower level of life 
born from moisture to be close to vegetable life. Of the four 
types of birth, that from moisture and sprout originate without 
any sexual relationship, as is generally accepted in the world 
(3.1.20). Among human beings also the ancients, such as 
Draupadi and Dhrstadyumna, were also said to be born without 
conception. 

This classification into four types of birth existed before the 
Brahma-sutra in India, 4 and it is not peculiar to the Vedanta 
school. 5 

In another section (2.3.16) life is categorized into what 
moves ( cara ) and what does not move ( acara ). (Sankara glosses 
as jahgama and sthavara respectively.) This classification corres¬ 
ponds to the concepts of animal life and vegetable life, and it is 
used commonly in the various schools in India. 

The concept of living beings that the people of India held is 
reflected in this method of classification. The following two 
characteristics are to be especially noted : 

1. Human beings are recognized as one type of creature and 
included in those born from the womb, but they are not given 
a special category. This idea is radically different from Western 
thought of the Middle Ages and before, in which human beings 
were considered apart from living beings in general; the Indian 
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view is closer to modern concepts of life. The Indians, however, 
had the bare concept of human beings as beings born and having 
lile and they did not reach this conclusion as the result of 
analysis of the phenomena of biology. 

2. There is a recognition of the spiritual essence in creatures 
in general. Spirit was thought to exist not only in human 
beings and animals in general but also in vegetable life. That 
vegetable life possesses spirit is frequently emphasized in India.® 
They believed, however, that the manifestation of spirit in 
vegetable life is incomplete, whereas the spiritual capacity is 
highly developed in human beings. 

Since spirit is thus recognized in all living beings, they should 
all have an individual self, but it is the individual self of man 
that is the exclusive concern of the Brahma-sutra, Man (man my a) 
has the qualifications to uphold and practice the teachings of 
the scriptures (1.3.25), though among men the untouchables of 
the sudra caste are excluded. This meant naturally that sub¬ 
human lives such as animals and plants also had no qualifications 
to gain knowledge of Brahman. However, there are different 
opinions concerning the qualification of gods for knowledge of 
Brahman. How, then, were the gods conceived in the Brahma¬ 
sutra ? 

The gods are ranked higher than men (1.3.26). They possess 
bodies, but they can manifest a number of forms by their 
supernatural powers. Thus, when sacrificial offerings are made 
to the same god (for example, Indra) at various places simulta¬ 
neously, that god appears at the different places at the same time 
(1.3.27). Such a god can create all kinds of things without 
recourse to external means or instruments (2.1.25). Furthermore, 
the various gods that rule natural phenomena also control the 
various organs of man (2.4.14). These gods, should also be con¬ 
sidered as individual selves (1.1.21). The gods therefore, simply 
possess spiritual powers superior to those of men, but apart 
from that they are neither absolute nor supreme. 

In regard to the question of whether or not these gods can 
follow the ordinances of the holy texts, 7 Jaimini asserted that a 
god cannot himself be an agent who worships; therefore, gods 
do not qualify for knowledge of Brahman (1.3.31). But Bada- 
rayana believed that gods have the qualification to follow what 
is laid down in the holy texts. According to him, the gods have 
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the desire ( arthin) and the capacity ( sdmarthya ) for spiritual 
liberation (1.3.26). Thus, the gods also have the qualifications 
for knowledge of Brahman (1.3.33). Thinkers of the Mimarpsa 
tradition believed that the gods were mere figureheads controlled 
by rituals, but Biidarayana declared that the gods were part of the 
sarpsaric world and would eventually gain liberation. The 
Brahma-sutra affirmed the latter view as the established theory. 

Since the author of the Sutra did not include these gods in the 
above classification, he must have thought of some other special 
classification for them apart from the four forms of existence 
already mentioned. 


Notes 

1. This is Sankara’s reading. Aitareya Up. has jdrdja. 

2. For actual examples, see the various commentaries. 

3. The sdtra does not give any reason for this, but Sankara explains t at 
the reason is that both those born from moisture and from a sprout appear 
from earth and water alike. 

4. See also Mahabharata XII, 312, 5 (C. 11594)); Mann I, 43-46. 

5. The Snsrutasaiphitd , I, 23, however, recognizes these four types or 
animals, and gives fireflies, frogs, etc. as examples for birth from a spiou 

jangamdsv opi catuv victim jardyujdndaja-svedajodbhijjah / 

tatra pasunianusyavyaladayo jardynjdh / khagasarpasarisrpapra irtayo 
' ndajd/i / krmikitapipilikdprabhrtayah svedajdh / 
indragopamandnkaprabhrtayah udbhijjah / (Guha : Jivatnmn, p- 55). 

6. As an example of such a view : 
sukhaduhkhayos ca grahandt cJiinnasya ca virohandt / 
jivaip pasydimi vrksandm acaitanyaip na vidyate / 

—Mahabharata , XII, 184, 1 . 

7. Sabarasvamin ad Mimaijisa-Sutra VI, 1, 4 ff. states that only human 
beings have the qualification for rituals and it denies the qualification to 
other beings. 


5. Consciousness 

According to the Brahma-sutra, the state of individual self can 
be roughly divided into life and death. The state of life, further¬ 
more, can be divided into three kinds : waking state, dream 
state, and sleeping state. Among these nothing special is said 
concerning the waking state. 
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The dream state is a transitional state between waking and 
deep sleep, and it is called the intermediate state ( sanidhyd ) 
(3.2.1). The Brahma-sutra takes up the problem of the validity 
of the varied experiences in dream. The opponent argues that 
the varied creation experienced in the dream state is true and 
that the creator or the shaper ( nirniatr ) is the Highest Self (3.2.1-2). 
As against this, the author of the Sutra states that everything 
experienced in the dream state is nothing but maya ( mdydmdtra ). 
Whether maya is interpreted as the “illusion” of Sankara and 
Bhaskara, or as the “mystic power of Is vara” of Ramanuja, the 
author of the Sutra states that experiences in dreams do not have 
the validity of those in waking because things experienced in 
dream do not fully show their real nature (3.2.3). 

Next is deep sleep, which means absence of dreams (3.2.7) 
and absolute peace {satpprasdda, 1.3.8). The individual self is 
thought to go into Brahman in deep sleep (1.3.15). That is, 
the individual self returns to nddis in the sleeping state, and it 
returns to diman through it (3.2.7). Thus, since atman is the 
place of deep sleep, one is awakening from atman when one 
returns to the waking state (3.2.8). The individual self before 
deep sleep and the individual self after sleeping are one and the 
same (3.2.9). 

These three states had already been treated in the older 
Upanifads, but the state of fainting is also recognized here in 
the sutra. The sutra t however, states that it is not necessary 
to take it as an independent state of consciousness, because it 
pertains partly to death and partly to deep sleep (3.2.20). The 
fainting state had been disregarded in the Upanifads, and it 
came to be considered for the first time in the Brahma-sutra. 


SECTION 5 PRACTICE 
1. Practice in Life 

The socio-historical background of the Brahma-sutra deter¬ 
mines its theory of practice in life, which is centred on the scrip¬ 
tures and is extremely conservative in nature. The scriptures are 
the standard of conduct for man, and he should follow what is 
taught in the scriptures and not practise what is prohibited 
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(2.3.42). What, then, is the scheme of life that is encouraged 
in the scriptures ? 

A contradiction exists in the Upanifads concerning the funda¬ 
mental problem of what constitutes the scheme of life. The 
contradiction is inherited by the later generations, and it can be 
clearly seen in the opposition between Jaimini and Badarayana, 
as discussed earlier. 1 In contrast to Jaimini, who stressed the 
importance of fulfilling the responsibility of a householder by 
raising children and performing the rituals, Badarayana piaise 
renunciation, abandoning family and property, and pursuing 
the life of a recluse. The Brahma-sutra follows Badarayai.ia 
on this point. The opening verses of Part III, Chapter > 
explicitly assert Badarayana’s theory and reject Jaimini s view. 
The scriptures frequently teach the life of a recluse, and this is 
interpreted as an injunction ( vidhi ) by the scriptures, mat ter 
than as a mere statement (3.4.20). And it is further declare t a 
the knowledge ( vidya ) of Brahman can be gained in the life o 
a recluse (3.4.17). 

Those who pursue the life of a recluse have cut off all relation^ 
ships with women, therefore they are called “the chaste ones 
(urdhvaretas ), and the Brahma-sutra often mentions and P rai f e ® 
such a life. And they also do “not need to be concerne wi 
the lighting of the fire and so on” (3.4.25). They have a an 
doned all secular usages, and must observe the discip ines 
especially prescribed for the life of a recluse. The siitias 1SCUS ® 
in detail the importance of chastity. The recluse must cut o 
all relations with woman and meditate exclusively on Biahman, 
and no one who is vowed to celibacy may revert to farm y i e 
with a wife (3.4.40). Thus no return to the life of a householder 
was recognized. 

It is not difficult, however, to imagine that there were some 
recluses who broke the vow of chastity. The problem of whether 
expiation is possible or not when the vow has been broken is 
discussed in the Brahma-sutra. According to one theory, already 
taught in the Brahmanical law books, 2 there is no way to expiate 
the sin of breaking the vow of chastity. Although a method of 
expiation is prescribed for students of Vedas who break the rules 
of chastity, there is no way of expiation for the corruption 
(patana ) of a recluse (3.4.41). According to another theory, 
however, the breaking of chastity by a recluse is a minor sin, 
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and it can be expiated, just as the students of Vedas can perform 
expiatory ceremonies after having eaten meat or honey (j. 4.42). 
The sutra mentions both views, but regardless ot whether it is a 
major or minor sin, the recluse who bieaks his vow of chastity 
is looked down upon with disdain and ostracized by discrimi 
nating people. This was taught in ancient scriptures and it is 
also the contemporary practice (3.4.43). The eclectic attitude 
of the author of Brahma-sutra is evident in the treatment of 
expiation. 

There seem also to have been considerable restrictions concern¬ 
ing food. The recluses of the period appear to have been strict 
followers of the principle that “When the tood is pure, the mind 
is pure” (Chdnd. Up. VII, 26, 2) (3.4.29). Any kind of food 
was allowable when facing death from starvation, but only then, 
and ordinarily the choice of food was limited (3.4.28). Gluttony 
was prohibited, as well as drinking liquor (3.4.31). The re¬ 
strictions on food seem to have applied ideally not only to recluses 
but also to householders. 

In this way the Brahma-sutra , following the ideas ot Badaia- 
yana, praises the pure life oi the recluse and asseits that the 
knowledge of Brahman results from such a life, but it also states 
that rituals are necessary for the perfection ot knowledge 
(3.4.26). The ceremonies, such as agnihotra and others, that 
should always be performed, are conducive to spiritual liberation 
(4.1.16). In other passages it is stated that duties in the various 
stages of life ( asrama-karma ) should be tullilled, and, according 
to various commentaries, these include the rituals. They should 
also be performed by people who do not desire liberation, but 
since they help ( sahakarin ) the production of knowledge those 
who seek liberation must observe them 3 (3.4.32-33). Therefore 
there are two types of people who perform the rituals-house- 
holders who perform them as part of the duty of their stage 
of life, and those who perform it as contributing to the production 
of knowledge—but in either case, rituals are compulsory. 
(3.4.34). Finally, the performance of works such as rituals will 
ensure their performers that they will not be overpowered by 

passions (or sin) (3.4.35). . 

The Brahma-sutra was aware of the view that when animals 
are killed for sacrifice in them, ceremonies are thereby impure 
(asuddha) and as a consequence those who have performed them 
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will be reborn as herbs, etc., in the next life (3.1.25). Yet the 
author of the sutra emphasized the importance of ceremonies 
for orthodox Brahmins. This point is to be especially noted. 
Although the true reason for encouraging the performance of 
rituals is not clear, their advocates honoured the life of the 
householder whose duty it was to perform them, and this natu¬ 
rally conflicted with the view of those who praised the life of a 
recluse. Even though the former believed that after having 
completed the period of the householder, one should become a 
recluse to attain liberation, they differ sharply from the thought 
of Sankara and his followers in their estimate of the value ol 
the householder’s period of life. 

Other practices required for the realization of wisdom include 
the mastery of calmness ( sama ), self-control ( damci ), repose 
( uparati) 9 patience ( titik$a ), contemplation (, samddhi ), and faith 
(sraddha)* taught in the Brhadciranyaka Upani$ad , 4.4.23. They 
are known as auxiliaries (ahga) to knowledge, and they “have 
necessarily to be accomplished” {avasydnu$theya) for its realiza¬ 
tion. The scriptures, therefore, clearly enjoin (vidhi) this point 
(3.4.27). Silent meditation ( manna ) is also enjoined as being 
conducive (sahakdriri) to knowledge ( 3 . 4 . 47 ). 

The suti a states that these works, such as rituals, etc., are 
duties and teaches various kinds of practices, but those who 
cannot perform the works stipulated for the various stages of 
life ( dsrama ) in the Brdhmanas because of poverty and other 
reasons, will be blessed with knowledge, as long as they practice 
good works in society. But the performance of duties belonging to 
one of the stages of life is even more superior (jyayas) (3.4.36-39). 

To sum up, we can say that the author of the sutra considered 
three types of people to have the qualifications for knowledge : 

(1) The recluse who renounces family and property, does not 
perform rituals, lives a life of poverty, and concentrates 
his thoughts solely on Brahman . 

(2) The head of a household who performs the rituals and 
practices meditation on Brahman. He is the head of a 
relatively wealthy family and has wife and children. 

(3) People other than the above two who for reasons of 
poverty, etc., are unable to follow any of the stages of 
life (dsrama) prescribed in the Brdhmanas , but who always 
practise good acts and think of Brahman . 
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Among the three, the third type is given as a mere supplementary 
addition, and the sutra is mainly concerned with the scheme ot 
(1) and (2). The first type was especially emphasized by 
Badarayana and this fact is inserted into the sutra, but the sutra 
itself explains the second type in greater detail. Thus while the 
third type was recognized only out ol necessity and it was the 
first or second type which was recommended, still it was thought 
that any of them would suffice, and one at any rate of the 
stages of life ( asrama ) must be followed (3.4.49). The attitude 
of the author of the Sutra even on the problem ol the practice in 
life is extremely eclectic and full ol understanding. 

In later ages the tradition which emphasizes the first type 
became more influential and comes to lorm the orthodox view¬ 
point of the Vedanta school. Gaudapada and Sankara belong 
to this tradition. In contrast, the tendency to emphasize the 
second type of life developed later into the so-called theory ot 
combination of knowledge and works’ (jnanakarma-samuccaya- 
vdcla ), since the view is that both the performance of rituals and 
the knowledge of Brahman are essential. The life ol the third 
type became separated from Vedanta in its narrow sense and 
became a powerful force in the various sects ot Hinduism. 


Notes 

1. See, Part III, Chapter 2, Section 2, pp. 66 flf. 

2. All three commentaries state that it is mentioned in Atri-Smrti, V III, 1 

3. Such an idea is already found in Brliad. Up. IV, 4, 22. 

4. Deussen, SV. p. 85. cf. Vedantasdra, § 17-23. 


2. Meditation 

There are various types of practitioner among the followers 
of the Vedanta school, such as householders, recluses, those 
who perform or do not perform the rituals, but all must meditate 
on Brahman , regardless of what kind of life they pursue. Medi¬ 
tation on Brahman is an indispensable requisite for attaining 
liberation. 

The author of the Brahma-sutra believed that the main purpose 
of the Upaniyads is to teach meditation. Critics are mentioned 
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On the other hand, there are cases where similar descriptions 
ot two different meditations may not necessarily refer to the 
same meditation. Similarities in explanatory words ( sabda ) or 
designations (saipjha) in two different places does not always 
mean that the same meditation is being discussed. 5 For example, 
the meditation Udgitha-vidya taught in Brltadaranyaka Upanifad 
1.3, and that taught in Chdndogya Upanifad 1.2 are not neces¬ 
sarily identical.® There are cases where a particular meditation 
taught in one passage may consist of two different forms of 
meditation. 7 Various meditations teaching different attributes, 
of the same object of meditation (such as Isvara) must also be 
different (3.3.58). 

Now, the author of the Sutra interpreted the complex and 
manifold varieties of meditations taught in the Upani$ads to be 
mainly meditation upon Brahman. Even in the numerous cases 
where the Upanisads do not specify Brahman as the object 
of meditation, they can be interpreted as referring to Brahman, 
for the following reasons : since it is very difficult to meditate 
upon the absolute at large, some clue to it is needed, and there¬ 
fore the Upanisads teach that meditation should be made on 
the gdyatri metre (1.1.25), on something very small (1.2.7), or 
on the fire in the body (1.2.26). But even in the case where medi¬ 
tation thus relies on a symbol, Brahman is the ultimate goal of 
meditation ( iksatikarman ). 8 The various specifications of the 
size of Brahman are also merely for the purpose of meditation 
(3.2.33).° 

For the preceding reasons meditation is to be conducted on a 
temporary symbol ( pratika ) as Brahman, and it would be erro¬ 
neous to take Brahman as the individual symbols. The basic 
principle is that the superior reality is to be meditated upon by 
means of that which is inferior (4.1.5). 

Furthermore, the various forms of meditation on Brahman 
are one and the same, and no essential difference among them 
exists (3.3.1). Thus, the distinction of “higher knowledge” 
{para vidyd) and “lower knowledge” (apara vidya ) made by 
Sankara was not entertained. Since the Brahma-sutra differen¬ 
tiates between Brahman and the individual self, it does not seem 
to have recognized any significance in worshipping the individual 
atman (4.1.4). 

Various forms of meditation other han that on Brahman 
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were also taught in the Upanisads. The meditation, for example, 
on the members of the sacrificial acts, such as Udgitha , etc., 
were meant to free from hindrance ( apratibandha ) the operation 
of the rite and to increase its effectiveness. 10 And this Udgitha 
meditation was not limited to any special school but was to be 
pertormed equally by them all (3.3.55). There was a difference 
of opinion between certain thinkers (Atreya and Audulomi) as 
to whether the worship in regard to certain sections of the rite 
should be undertaken by the sacrificer or by the priest, but the 
author of the Sutra follows the latter view and states that it 
should be the priest. 11 

In the meditation on Brahman it is necessary to select ( vikalpa ) 
and practice only one of the numerous meditations, and there is 
no necessity to practise more, for the results do not differ (3.3.59). 
In contrast the meditations conducted for special ends may be 
practised together or singly, because the effects differ (3.3.60). 
The worship of the various parts of the sacrificial rite are never 
practised together. 12 

In order to conduct such meditation one must sit quiet (asina) 
because one is unable to unify the thought unless one is so 
(4.1.7). Its eflect is that both the mind and body become steady 
(4.1.9). It is believed that the contemporary practitioners used 
to sit in the lotus or half-lotus posture, and that they did not 
subscribe to the peculiar distorted postures of the later Yogins. 
No special time, place, or direction to face were prescribed by the 
author of the Sutra; Any place would do provided that concen¬ 
tration ol mind (ekdgratd) was possible there (4.1.11). Practi¬ 
tioners of this kind of meditation were by the sutra distinguished 
from Yogins in general (3.2.21). 

When such meditations were repeatedly practised there would 
soon be a direct perception of Brahman in a state of ecstasy 
( samradhana ). 13 

Since the sutra (4.1.1) states that the meditation on Brahman 
must be repeated, it is clear that it did not teach ‘sudden attain¬ 
ment. And since it teaches that meditations have to be 
continued until death ( prdyana ), it is also clear that even after 
the inturtion of Brahman meditation was to be repeated (4.1.12). 
The knowledge ( vidya) obtainable as the result of meditation on 
Brahman was not necessarily assured in this life; if there were 
no hindrances ( pratibandha ), knowledge could be gained, but if 
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there were hindrances, it would arise in the next life (3.4.51). 
Thus, the practice of meditation even into the next life came 
into consideration. 

When Brahman is perceived directly through the practice of 
meditation, all the sinful deeds previously performed will dissolve, 
and no karma committed thereafter will cling to the individual 
self (4.1.13). 14 In the same way neither would good deeds cling 
to the individual self, and they too would dissolve at death 
(4.1.14). 16 Although on the rise of knowledge there is dissolu¬ 
tion of sinful and good deeds, this is only in respect of those 
sinful and good deeds which have not yet begun to produce 
(andrabdha ) their effects, and the sinful and good deeds which 
have already produced some effect cannot be dissolved by 
knowledge. That must await the exhausting of the effects of 
the deed and its natural extinction thereby. That is, the 
complete extinction of the deed and its effects occurs when 
they have been exhausted by means of “experience” ( bhoga ) 
and the body is completely extinguished. Thus, spiritual libe¬ 
ration occurs only after death. 16 Now, since knowledge does 
not necessarily appear in the present life, as has been explained, 
complete liberation is realized in the life following the one in 
which knowledge was born (3.4.52). 

At any rate the author of the sutra recognized the quite 
unique spiritual power of the knowledge of Brahman. And 
those who realized this knowledge could walk the path of gods 
after death and achieve union with Brahman. Although many 
forms of meditation on Brahman are taught in the LJpani$ads, it 
is said that man can practise any one of them and by it walk on 
the path of gods (3.3.31). 

This concludes our discussion on the meditation taught in the 
Brahma-sutra. Its chief characteristic is that the content of 
meditation is very concrete and of definite form; one might say 
that the meditation and samadhi are within the field of differ¬ 
entiated forms. This is probably due to the fact that they derive 
from the varied forms of meditation in the old Upani$ads. 
Such practices of meditation formed the orthodox tradition 
in early Vedanta philosophy, but people who opposed this 
tradition began to appear, and this opposition reached a peak 
with the idea of asparsayoga in the Mandukya-karika. 
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Notes 

1. However, he did not state that everything taught in the Upanifads 
was for the purpose of meditation. Sometimes, the teaching is for the pur¬ 
pose of destruction ( abhicdra ) (3.3.25). 

2. See Bhasyas on 3.3.5. 

3. 3.3.5, 10, 33, 34, and 39. But sometimes they are not applicable to 
other cases (3.3.11-13). 

4. 3.3.19, 35, 36, and 38. 

5. 3.3.7, 8, and 24. 

6. 3.3.6-9. 

7. 3.3.20-22, 43. 

8. 1.3.13, 1.2.4 and 7, etc. 

9. L2.7 teaches that it should be worshipped as something extremely 
small and at the same time extremely big. 

10. 3.3.42 and 4.1.18. 

11. 3 . 4 . 44 - 46 , and see also Part ill, Chapter 1, Section 3, pp. 18 IT. 

12. 3.3.61-66. 

13. 3.2.24-25. The intuition of atman is also taught in 1.1.30. 

14. See also 3.4.14 and 16. Such a thought is also found in Chdndogya 
Up. IV, 14, 3; V, 24, 3; Mundaka Up. II, 2.8. 

_ 15 * In sutras 3.3.26 and following it states that at the time of departure 
(sarpparaya) by escaping from the body the man of knowledge abandons all 
karma. And according to his desire (< chandatas ) he gives his good and evil 
karma to others. The others inherit ( npdyana ) them. After being freed 
of good and evil karma , the progression (gati) on the path of gods takes place. 
This explanation contradicts the argument that knowledge leads to the cessa¬ 
tion of good and evil karma and also the idea that Karmic retribution applies to 
the individual self, but perhaps 3.3.26 and following should be understood as 
an explanation of Cham!. Up. VIII, 13; Mundaka-Up. Ill, 1, 3; Kauf. Up. 
I, 4, etc. The author of the sutra seems to have recognized this merely as a 
transmission of a certain school (see 4.1.17). So a difference between the 
scriptures and the author of the Sutra is also evident here. 

16. 4.1.15 and 19. 


SECTION 6 TRANSMIGRATION AND RELEASE 

1. The Soul after Death 

The Brahma-sutra doctrine of the soul after death concentrates 
on the exposition in the Chandogya Upanisad. 

When a person dies, first the function of speech becomes quiet 
and merges in the mind. In the same way all other sense facul¬ 
ties merge into the mind. Next, the mind merges into the 
principal Vital Air (mukhya prana), and the Vital Air merges in 
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the individual self. Then the individual self with the Vital Air 
merges into the elements ( bhuta ) (4.2.1-5). These elements are 
so subtle that they cannot be perceived by the senses, and they 
become the seeds for the formation of a future body. That is, 
they form a subtle body. Of the subtle elements, the most 
powerful (bhuyas) is water (3.1.2). The individual self is enve¬ 
loped (, sainparifvakta ) in this subtle element, escapes from the 
former body, and enters some other, new body (3.1.1). Thus, 
the various elements, the various senses, 1 and the vital air, form 
in a latent condition, the basis of transmigration, and supported 
by them, the individual self passes to other bodies. Although 
the atman can escape from the tangible gross body, it cannot 
do so due to the condition of being an embodied self ( sarira 

The process of escaping from the body is identical for both the 
wise (vidvas) and the unwise ( avidyas ), but thereafter they follow 
completely different paths. This is expounded by means of a 
unique interpretation to the theory of the path of gods and path 
of ancestors, set out by the Chandogya Upant'sad (5.10). 

Those who have not gained knowledge, even though they have 
performed the good works of sacrificial acts, etc., ascend to the 
lunar world by the path of ancestors ( pitryana ). 3 The path of 
ancestors is the path that leads to the lunar world, according to 
the Chandogya Upanisad, passing through the smoke of the 
body’s cremation, then through night, the half month of the 
waning moon, the six months of the southern course of the 
sun, and the world of ancestral spirits. The author of the 
Sutra evidently affirmed this view. 

Among the stages of the path of ancestors, passage through 
the cremation smoke, ancestral world, and lunar world is 
intelligible inasmuch as they occupy space; but night, the last 
half of the month, and the six months’ southern course of the 
sun are temporal things which do not occupy space. The whole 
idea seems strange to modern man, but it derives directly from 
the thinking found in the Brahmana literature. The theologians 
of the Brahmanas believed that abstract concepts and temporal 
concepts all possessed substance, and therefore they treated 
them on the same level as material objects in space. According 
to their way of thinking, night, the last half of the month, and the 
six months’ southern course of the sun are expressed as though 
they had material reality, and some of theUpanisadic philosophers 
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could not abandon this way of thinking. Thus it came down 
directly to the author of the Brahma-sutra. 

In the lunar world, the individual soul undergoes the karmic 
effects of action in this world and after undergoing karmic 
effects the individual self descends to this world, led by karma 
(anusaya) (3.1.18). When it descends, it passes through residual 
ether, air, smoke, mist, cloud, and rain to reach the earth, then 
enters plants such as rice, barley, etc., and when they are eaten, 
it enters a male body, resides in the spermatozoon, enters the 
womb, and becomes a body ( sarira ), that is, it is born into this 
world as a human being or an animal, 4 as taught in the Chdtn- 
dogya-Upanisad. When the Chdndogya Upanifad teaches that 
the individual self “becomes ether, etc.,” in the process of de¬ 
scending to earth, it means that it becomes similar in nature 
(sabhdvydpatti ) to ether, for it would be impossible for it to be¬ 
come identical with ether, etc. (3.1.22). The time that the indi¬ 
vidual self resides in each state is very brief (3.1.23), although 
the Brahma-sutra does not mention any particular length of time. 
The stages of the descent are all controlled by individual selves 
of their own, and the descending soul stays only temporarily in 
each sphere, controlled by the self of ether, wind, smoke, etc. as 
the case may be (3.1.24). 

In case of birth on earth, the Chdndogya-Upanisad teaches 
that those of pure conduct are born into the Brahman a Kfatriya, 
or Vaisya castes, those of impure conduct are born from the 
womb of a dog, pig, or candala, and those who are evil-doers 
fall into a third place and become tiny insects (5.10.7). The 
Brahma-sutra acknowledges this view, and it considers as stan¬ 
dard Badari’s theory that the differences in birth result from 
actions in this world. 3 Thus, the effects of the good and bad 
deeds performed in this life would first be experienced in the 
lunar world, and then they would determine the type of birth 
after descent to this world; the concept is therefore of a two- 
stage effectuality of Karma. It was believed that endless repe¬ 
tition of samsdric life was kept going by this kind of experiencing 
the effects of Karma. 

On the other hand, the author of the Sutra states (1.2.16) that 
“those who have heard the Upanisads ” ( srutopanhatka ), those 
who have gained knowledge of Brahman, approach Brahman 
by means of the path of gods ( devaydna ). In the JFlg-Veda the 
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path of gods had meant the channel whereby the gods of heaven 
went to and returned front the sacrificial site, or the way by 
which the spirit of the dead ascended to the place of the gods, 
but here it was taken as the path by which the liberated individual 
self could reach Brahman. The theory of the path of gods was 
also based primarily on the Chandogya-Upanisad. At death 
after the individual self embraces the various sense faculties, 
principal vital air, and the subtle elements, light shines at the 
top of the heart, which is the dwelling place (okas) of individual 
self. This light illumines the passage of the path of gods, and 
the individual self which has acquired knowledge of Brahman 
contemplates the path he should take by the power of knowledge 
(vidya) and, embraced by the highest god that resides in the heart, 
escapes from the body through the 101st nddi (4.2.17). The 
self then goes to the world of Brahman, enveloped in a subtle 
body as he advances on the path of gods (3.3.30). The conse¬ 
quent journey is patterned on the description in the Chdndogya 
Upanifad, combined with ideas from the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
and Kaufitaki Upanisad. It can be taken that the scheme of the 
stages of the path followed by the author of the sutra was 
as follows : 

(1) Flame ( arcis ) from cremation ( Brahma-sutra 4.3.1) 

(2) Day 

(3) The half month of the waxing moon 

(4) Six months’ northern course of the sun 

(5) Year (abda) 

(6) Wind ( vdyu ) (Wind is not mentioned in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad, but it is found in the Brhaddranyaka, and so 
this addition is made.) (4.3.2) 

(7) Sun 

(8) Moon 

(9) Lightning (tadit) 

(10) Varuna’s world (Addition from Kausitaki-Upatiisad) 
(4.3.3) 

(11) Brahman 

In the above process the individual self after escaping from the 
body, follows the rays of the sun until it reaches the sun (4.2.18). 
When an individual self quits the body at night, it would seem 
impossible for it to follow the rays of the sun, since these are 
not observable. It is, however, stated that a connection 
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between the nacli and the rays continues as long as the body exists 
(yavaddehabhdvin ). Therefore even though the sun's rays are 
not observable at night, the individual self does follow them in 
its ascent to the world of the sun (4.2.19). One who has knowl¬ 
edge, even if he dies when the sun is in the southern course, 
ascends to the sun (4.2.20). The stipulations in stnrti concern¬ 
ing the proper time of death apply to Yogins and not to everyone 
(4.2.21). 

The lights listed above are not simply roadsigns and places 
of experiencing karmic effects, but also guides ( dtivahika ) on 
the path (4.3.4). Since the individual self advancing on the 
path of gods does not possess a body, the senses do not function 
and it lacks perception ( vyamoha ), so the lights act as guides for 
it (4.3.5). After entering the world of lightning, “the person 
who is not a man” guides the individual self and takes him into 
the world of Brahman (4.3.6). Brahman is the home of the eman¬ 
cipated ( muktopasrpya ) (1.3.2.), though its nature was understood 
differently by Badari, Jaimini, and Badarayana (4.3.7-16). The 
author of the Sutra, however, seems to have believed that 
irrespective of these differences of view Brahman which is entered 
would be an ideal realm of bliss. In the next section we shall 
consider what that realm might be. 

As to the path on which the evil-doers must travel, it was 
identified as a “third place” different from the path of gods or 
path of ancestors. From this path the evil-doers are born as 
minute living organisms, without the necessity of conception 
(3.1.18). 


Notes 

1. See also 3.1.13. 

2. 4.2.12 and 13. 

3. See also 3.1.7 IT. and 3.1.17. 

4. 3.1.22-27. 

5. See Part III, Chapter 1, Section 5 (p. 27 ff.). Cf. Kausitaki-Up . I, 2. 

6. Suffering in hell after death is also taught in 3.1.13 ff. Sankara 
accepts this as the finally established theory ( siddfianta] ), but Bhaskara and 
Ramanuja see it as a prima facie view ( purvapciksa ). 
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2. The Realm of Spiritual Liberation 


The Brahma-sutra, following Badarayana, declared that it is 
liberation attained by knowledge that is the purpose of man 
(purufdriha ) and criticized Jaimini’s theory of omnipotence of 
sacrificial acts. Thus, for the author of the Sutra, liberation 
was the ultimate goal which is the supreme meaning of life. 

Spiritual liberation is union (yoga) with Brahman , and it means 
to be at rest in the source of our existence.' It was believed that 
'e ullest realization would be attained when the individual 
se having attained knowledge, went forward on the path of 
gods after death and achieved ultimate union with Brahman. 

lat is, the individual self would go forward on the path of sods 
and merge, together with the various sense functions and subtle 
elements, into the highest Brahman (4.2.15). 

According to the sutra, the individual self achieves union with 
Brahman who is called the “highest light” in the Chdndogya 

( aTT\ a " d thereby manifests (Bvirbhava) its real nature 
uch an individual self is one whose real nature has 
icen manifested (avirbhuta-svarupa, 1.3.19). That is, he is 
liberated (mukta) and has transcended all bondage. 

When union with Brahman is achieved, the individual self 
ecomes “without distinctions” (avibhaga) (4.2.16). This means 
hat the liberated individual self exists indistinguishable from 
ic ig icst Self.- Yet as each individual self maintains its 


uniqueness even in the state of liberation^ this was not thought 
to be an absolute coming to unity. The state of liberation, 
therefore, does not at all mean the extinction of individual self, 
n that state it still has the function of discriminatory awareness. 
Liberation is quite different from the state of deep sleep or 
death where the discriminative function is lacking (4.4.16). The 
libeiated self can actualize his desires by mere will ( samka/pad 
eva) : if for instance he should desire to see his fathers, he can 
at once meet them by merely thinking about them 4 (4.4.8). The 
liberated self is without a lord (adhipati), for he himself is his 
own lord and anything he wishes he can realize (4.4.9). 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether or not the atman 
of a liberated man possesses body and senses, but the author of 
the Sutra takes the eclectic theory of Badarayana (4.4.12-14). 
According to this view, the liberated man can either take a body 
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or not take one, as he pleases. If in the liberated state a bodily 
form is not taken then, as in the sleeping state, no desires arise 
in him; but when a bodily form is taken, desires arise as in the 
waking state. Furthermore, the at man of the liberated man 
may adopt not only one bodily form, but can enter into seveial 
bodies, just as the flame of a lamp in one corner can illuminate 
all directions (4.4.15). The individual which has attained such a 
liberation experiences infinite blessings and joys in Brahman. 

The emancipated one thus possesses lordly powers equal to 
those of Isvara, except that it does not possess the ability to 
control the creation, support and dissolution of the world 
(jagadvyapara ) (4.4.17). Such are the functions of Isvara alone, 
and the liberated one’s lordly powers are equal to his only m 
the sphere of enjoyment. The lordly powers of the liberate 
one, therefore, are not unlimited and absolute, for his powers 
are derived from Isvara (4.4.18). 

The liberated one resides within Brahman in this way, ant l ll 
will never return to this world (4.4.22). 

This, of course, does not mean that all those who have gainc 
knowledge attain liberation and depart for the world of Brahman. 
Those who have been entrusted with an office (adhikarika) by 
Isvara remain in this world as long as it takes to fulfil that office 
{ydvad-adhikdram avasthitih , 3.3.32). The siitra does not define 
what constitutes such an office, but Bhaskara says that it is to 
bless and save the world ( lokanugraha ) and Sankara says that 
it is to spread the Vedas ( Vedapravartana ). Thus, very special 
individuals, even though they have knowledge, remain in this 
world of sanisdra for the sake of the others, but almost all remain 
at rest in the world of Brahman, never to return to this world. 
The basis of the practice is, in the Brahma-siitra, what must be 
called individual self-interest; the ideal of the Mahdydna bodhi- 
sattva, who elects to remain in the world of samsdra for the 
liberation of all beings, finds no recognition here. The view of 
liberation presented in the Brahma-sutra corresponds to the 
social context already discussed. 

The above is a general outline of the view of liberation held 
by the author of the Sutra, and from the standpoint of the history 
of Vedanta philosophy we can pick out a number of interesting 
characteristics. 

(1) Liberation in the Brahma-siitra is an ideal realm where, 
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still as an individual, man acquires every conceivable lordly 
power, realizes all desires, and enjoys bliss. The details of the 
desciiption of this realm of liberation are almost unparalleled 
in the writings of any Indian school. In the other schools, and 
in fact in Vedanta itself, liberation is generally expressed in terms 
of negations and denials; the Brahma-sutra account of it is very 
positive and concrete. 

(2) This realm ot liberation is to be achieved after death, 
and it cannot be reached in this present life. The attainment of 
the world of Brahman is the ultimate liberation, and no other 
forms of liberation exist; thus the liberation conceived by the 
author of the Sutra is only of one type. There is no idea of such 
distinctions of later Vedanta as liberation in this life (jivanmukti), 
gradual liberation ( kraniamukti ), and ultimate liberation. The 
teaching which emphasizes attainment of liberation and peace 
by lealizing the highest Brahman in the midst of this changing 
world of birth and death was not yet clearly evident in the 
Brahma-sutra. The belief that liberation is going to a good 
woild after death shows an affinity with the older Upanisads 
of eailiest period, and with the Jain doctrine. 

(3) When we study the different theories of the various 
teachers about Brahman as the goal to which the liberated self 
goes (4.3.7-16), all the teachers accept two aspects : the highest 
Bi ah man, and Brahman as the effect. Badarayana agrees, 5 but 
the author of the Sutra merely mentions it as one view, and does 
not himself seem to distinguish these two aspects of Brahman. 
He followed exclusively the teaching in the Chandogya-Upanisad, 
conceiving of the one Brahman as the ultimate goal. . The ex¬ 
planation of liberation also has only the one aspect. If we 
examine the various accounts of Brahman given in the sfitra, 
we do not find the double aspect postulated. This is another 
point on which the author of the Sutra seems to have held ideas 
different from those of Badarayana. 0 

The above concludes the examination of practice as found in the 
fundamental text called the Brahma-sutra. The practice of the 
Vedanta school underwent great transformation in later ages. Even 
the Advaita orders founded by Sankara, in later times organized 
communal life for its many followers in huge monasteries, and 
t lere were incidents of armed clashes with other orders. Thus 
the practical life of the Vedanta school was quite different in 
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later ages, but in the early period the ideal was as has been 
described above. 


Notes 

1. 1.1.19 and 1.1.7. 

2. See 4.4.4. 

3. See 4.4.12 and following. 

4. This is already taught in Chand. Up. VIII, 2.1. 

5. See Part III, Chapter 2, Section 2. 

6. Badarayana and the author of the sutra also do not necessarily agree 
in their attitude towards the significance of rituals. See Part IV, Chapter 3, 
Section 5, 1. 
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387, 395, 404, 436. 
anandamaya, 501. 

Anandatirtha, 125n. 
ananta, 485. 

ananya, 490; a.-ta, 122; a.-tva, 448n. 
anarabdha, 523. 
anasrava prajna, 462. 
anatma-dharma theory, 20. 
anavastha, 148, 149. 
andaja, 512. 
andhagajanyaya, 217n. 

Andhra, 318n. 
anekanta, 283. 
anga, 518. 

ahga, 268, 269, 272, 280n., 313 
angiras, 278. 
anirvacanlya, 289. 
anityasarasamina, 350. 
aniyama, 505. 
anta, 94, 95, 97. 
antarabhava, 499. 
antaratman, 212. 
antaryamin, 105, 497, 499. 


anu, 451n., 461, 508, 509. 
Anubhasya, 43S. 
anubhava, 287. 

Anugita, 299. 

anumana, 289, 444, 473, 475, 477. 
anumanika, 473. 
anusaya, 370, 386, 526. 
anusthana, 386. 
anviksiki, 320f., 332f. 
apana, 509. 

Apantaratamas, 302, 405. 
aparadha, 156, 246. 
apararp brahma, 213. 387, 388, 494. 
apara vidya, 162, 521. 
aparoksa, 341. 

Apastamba, 306. 

Apastamba-Dharmasutra, 40, 306- 

OS, 310-13, 317-19. 
apavidya, 357n. 

Apisali, 376, 379n. 
apiti, 494. 

Apollonius, 364, 365; “Life of A. * 
364. 

apratibandha, 522. 
apratisamkhya-nirodha, 462, 463. 
apratisthana, 475. 

Aptamlmarjisa, 73, 262, 283, 339. 
apurva, 420. 

Arada, 146. 

Arada Kalama, 304n., 305n. 
arambhana, 449n. 
arambha-vada, 493. 
aranya, 101. 

Aranyaka, 11, 37, 91, 93, 95, 96, 
100n., 126, 302, 316. 
archaism, 15. 
arcis, 527. 

Ardhamagadhi, 268. 
arhat, 274. 

Arhata, 342, 348. 

Aristotle, 363. 

Arrianos, 359, 364. 

Arsa, 268. 

Arseya-Upanisad, 98n. 

artha, (purpose), 489; (thing), 258; 

(wealth), 319, 322. 
Arthasamgraha, 7n. 

Arthasastra, 319-21, 332, 472. 
arthavada, 161-63, 164n., 416. 
Arthavargiyasutra, 217n. 
arthin, 514. 

Aruneya, 44. 

arupa, 139; a.-vad, 485. 

Aryadeva, 165-68, 172, 176-78, 264, 
343n., 481, 500n. 

Aryan, 102, 308, 312, 351, 415, 417, 
_ 419. 

Arya-Samaj, 4. 

Aryavidyasudhakara, 49, 50. 
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asabda, 309, 473. 
asac-chastra, 120. 
asahaya, 286. 

Asanga, 150, 181, 261, 262, 436. 
asara, 357n. 
asat, 105, 289, 491. 
asatkaryavada, 490. 

Asia Minor, 364. 
asiddha hetu, 285. 
asiddhata, 231, 
asma, 522. 
askesis, 361. 

Asmarathya, 373, 374, 384, 385. 
Asmarthah kalpah, 386 
Asoka(king), 31, 33, 140, 264, 297, 
360. 

asparsayoga, 523. 

asrama, 97, 305, 471, 518, 519. 

Asrama, 44. 

asrama-karma, .17. 

asfamurti, 175. 

AstasahasrI, 72, 73. 

Astasatl, 283, 292n. 

Astika, 280. 
astrology, 328 
astronomy, 328, 345. 
aSuddha, 517. 

Asvaghosa, 119, 133n., 146, 201 n., 
_ 304n., 305n. 

Asvalayana-Srautasutra, 386, 393, 

399. 

asvamcdha, 520. 
Asvamedhika-parvan, 399. 

Atharvan, 277. 

Atharvanika, 450n. 

Atharvasikha, 44. 

Atharvasiras, 44, 45. 

Atharva Upanisad, 43. 
Atharva-Veda, 43, 44, 90, 137, 278, 
323, 466, 501. 
atimoksa, 4In. 
atimukti, 41 n. 
ativahika, 528. 

Atma, 44 
Atmabodha, 44. 
atmadvaitavadin, 339. 
atmaikatva-darsin, 119. 
atmaikatva-paksa, 119. 

Atmaja, 237. 
atmakrti, 489. 

atman, 11, 19, 119, 141, 143, 151n., 
160, 168, 177, 209, 210, 212, 213, 
215, 217n., 219, 226, 231, 245, 
249, 252, 256, 269, 271, 272, 282, 

287, 290, 307, 311, 316, 331, 334, 

365, 373, 374, 383, 384, 402, 416, 

422, 427, 449, 464, 497, 499, 501, 

504-08, 515, 524n., 525; all-per¬ 
vading a., 220; guhasaya-a., 308; 


individual a., 335, 341, 336, 521; 
purusa-a., 214, 217n., 265, 273n., 
324; teaching of a., 22 ;a. theory, 
209, 215, 218, 382, 3S4, 430; uni¬ 
que a., 209, 211; word “a.”, 105, 
250, 373; dual a., 502; highest 
a., 335. 

Atman, 38, 104, 105, 107, 10Sn., 
206, 245, 312, 325,_329n ,488, 

51 In.; Brahman and A 112, 135, 
4S4j Isvara and A., 207.,; essence 
of A., 255; A. doctrines, 258, 259, 
264, 322, 326, 3S2; (purusa-) A., 
324; ((jnana and) A., 449n. 
Atmapariksa, 222, 223n., 226f., 245f., 
250. 

atniavada, 119, 154, 155. 
atmavadin, 119, 290, 291. 
atmavikara, 51 In. 
atmanau, 502. 
atom, 252, 259, 461. 

Atreya, 324, 380-82, 384, 522. 
Atreyi, 353. 

Atri-smrti, 317, 467. 
attapatiiabha, 139 
attribute, 209, 248, 485, 492. 
Audulomi, 39, 373, 374, 380-83, 
422, 522. 

Aupanisada, 118, 132, 221, 227, 245, 
247, 252, 287, 348, 349, 451. 
Aupanisadika, 132, 249, 252. 
authority, 16, 38, 264, 385, 406,418, 
439, 479; absolute a., 216, 331, 
441, 478; by means of a., 470; 
canonical a., 46, 47; a. of the 
Upanisads, 480; a. of the Vedas, 
478; orthodox Brahmanic a., 473. 
avaidika, 120. 
avaisesya, 501. 

Avalokitavrata, 257. 
a vara, 310. 

avasthatr, 247, 250n., 252. 
avasthiti, 374, 378n. 
avasthitivisesya, 510. 
avasyanustheya, 518. 
avayava, 501. 
avayavin, 252. 

Avici, 171. 
avidvas, 525. 

avidya, 211, 289, 339, 341, 354, 461, 
493, 495. 
avijja, 138. 
avrtti, 500. 
avyakrta, 105. 
avyakta, 487, 509. 

Ayaranga-sutta, 32n. 
avyatireka, 499. 
ayama, 485. 

Ayodhya, 303. 
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B 


Badara, 406. 

Badarayana, 39,395n., 397-407,408n., 
413-23, 431, 435, 481, 499, 513, 
514, 516, 517, 519, 528. 

Badari, 39, 377, 386-89, 421, 422, 
526, 528. 

Bakaliwal, Pandit Pannala Jain, 292n. 

Baladcva, 404. 405, 438. 

Balakrishna Pillai, A., 56. 

Balavarman, 63. 

Bana, 62, 118, 348, 350, 351, 356n. 

Barhaspatya, 146. 

Bauddha, 76, 121, 223, 244n„ 268n., 
356n. 

Bauddhagandhin, 121 . 
Bauddhamatavalambin, 121 . 
Baudhayana-DharmasOtra, 313. 

be ' n 8, 212, 242, 302, 337, 486, 487; 
‘-.ca absoblte 6., 493; individual b., 
254; manifold b., 490; pure b., 
325, 490, 493; spiritual b., 498; 
supreme b., 499. sec sat, embodied 
being, human beings and living 
beings. 

Be 'v. a| kar, Shripad Krishna, 3In., 
36, 86n., 397, 398n., 434n., 436n., 
484n. 


Bengal, 82, 86n. 

Bhadanta, 271. 

Bhadrahari, 222. 

Bhagavadgita, 8n., 99n., 126 182 
272. 282 329, 346, 347 , 408n. 
500; Brahma-sQtra and Bh., 435, 
4 ^, 477 . 496n; central conception 
of Bh., 174; Upanisad and Bh., 28, 
304n.; Vedanta and Bh., 98. lOOn 
177, 299-301, 438. see Gita. 

bhagavat, 170, 235. 

Bhagavata, 348, 432, 435, 438, 472, 
474, 496n. 

Bhagavata-Purana, 399. 

BhagavatT, 174, 268. 

bhakti, 174, 214, 300, 496. 

bhaktiyoga, 346, 356n. 

Bhamati, 65, 66, 68n„ 71n., 72n„ 
76, 383, 385, 404, 465n. 

Bhandarkar, D. R„ 56, 63, 357n. 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 55. 

Bharaddaa, 277. 

Bharadvaja, 277f. 

Bharadvaja-Grhyasutra, 381. 

Bharavi, 351, 352. 

Bhartrhari, 68n., 79, 80, 81, 85n„ 
88, 118, 132, 164, 172, 208, 222, 
226, 252, 256, 258, 259n„ 289, 
331, 337, 338, 342n., 354, 355, 
376, 489. 

Bhartrmitra, 391. 


Bhartrprapanca, 254, 292, 508. 
Bhaskalamantra-Upanisad, 98n. 
Bhaskara, 65, 66, 68n., 70n., 72n., 
74, 88, 120, 121, 124n., 260-62, 
290, 293n., 317, 334, 372n., 375, 
378n., 381 n., 383-85, 389n., 396n., 
434n., 438, 446, 448-61, 463, 464, 
465n., 51 In., 515, 528n. 
Bhaskararaya, 393. 

Bhaskariya, 290. 
bha^ya, 478. 

Bhasya, (Bhaskara's), 45In., (Dcva- 
svamin’s), 391; (Sabarasvamin’s), 
391; (Sankara's), 438, 445. 
Bhatta-Bhaskaramisra, 377. 
Bhatjacandrika, 393. 

Bhattacharya, B., 83. 

Bhattacharya, Vidhushckhara, 449. 
Bhattadipika, 393. 
bhautika, 51 In. 
bhava, 201 n. 

BhavabhCiti, 84, 86n., 88, 352-55, 
357n. 

Bhavadasa, 391, 393. 

Bhavanaviveka, 84. 

Bhavisya-Purana, 209. 

Bhavya, 94. 182-84, 206, 208, 209, 
211-21, 227-29, 239, 241, 252, 253, 
257, 262, 264, 265, 292n. 
bheda, 501, 502. 

bhedabheda, 450n., 458, 460, 500, 
501, 503. 
bhoga, 523. 

Bhoja(king), 68n., 358n. 
Bhojarajavarttika, 68n. 
bhranta,* 330. 

Bhrgu clan, 399. 
bhuman, 485. 
bhuta, 525. 
bhutarthavada, 164n. 
bhuyas, 525. 

birth, 156, 211, 350, 506, 512; four 
types of b., 512. 

Black Yajur-Vcda, 306, 379n. 
bliss, 160, 302, 427, 485, 486, 528; 
eternal b., 333; pure b., 492, see 
ananda. 

Bodhayana, 377, 391, 392, 394, 408n., 
412, 426. 

Bodhayana-Gihyasutra, 381. 
Bodhibhadra, 261. 

Bodhicaryavatara, 150, 258, 259. 
Bodhicaryavatara-panjika, 118, 258, 
260n. 

Bodhiruci, 165. 

Bodhisattva, 275, 350. 
Bodhisaltvabhumi, 338, 350. 
Bodhisattva-lankavatarasutra, 239. 
body, 106, 160, 207-10, 212, 312, 
330, 331, 389, 422, 426-28, 461, 
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491, 495, 504-12, 522, 523, 526-28; 
former b., 525; future b., 525; 
human b., 498, 510; new b., 525; 
physical b., 427; views of the B. 
142. see sarira, gross body and sub¬ 
tle body. 

Bohtlingk, Otto, 32n., 42n., 100n., 
117, 118. 

bondage, 214, 218, 245, 248, 249, 
253, 255, 256, Final Release and 
B., 245, 248 (-250). 462, 496, 502; 
507 

Brahma, 44. 

Brahma, 135-39, 165-69, 174, 175, 
182, 223, 230, 237, 277, 304, 328, 
352, 353, 356n., 387, 40t B., 

world, 137, 165; B.-atma theory, 
171. 

Brahmabindu, 44. 

brahmacarin, 348. 

Brahmadatta, 383. 

brahmadvaita, 333. 

Brahmadvaitavadin, 291. 

Brahma-egg, 150. 

Brahmajala-suttanta, 139. 

brahmakanda, 104, 163, 395n. 

Brahmakaranavada, 118. 

brahmaioka, 160, 387. see Brahman 
world. 

brahma-mlmarpsa, 411, 428n. 

brahman, 227, 286, 287, 289, 291, 
333, 334, 341. 

Brahman, 104, 118, 177, 206, 212 
254, 261, 272, 317, 347, 354, 355, 
403, 425, 429, 430, 432, 437n., 
449n., 484-86, 515; absolute B., 
209, 316, 339, 475, 495; B. as 
the world-cause, 486-94, 496-99; 
B. and Atman, 38, 112, 135, 374, 
464; body of B., 427, 428; B. and 
Brahma, 136-38; definition of B., 
431, 492; dharma and B., 411; 
highest B., 387, 388, 427, 486, 
494; B. and individual self, 450n., 
455, 459, 502, 509, 521; knower 
of B., 276-78, 307, 415, 418; know¬ 
ledge of B., 415-17, 420, 421, 470, 
471, 513, 514, 516, 517, 519, 526, 
527; logic and B., 483; lower B., 
213, 387, 388, 487, 494; Mayavada 
and B., 120; meditation on B., 
282n., 418, 423, 518, 519, 521-23; 
metaphysics of B., 478; pure B., 
493; supreme B., 142, 146, 154, 
213, 253, 300, 301, 328, 385, 388, 
421; Tathagatagarbha and B., 
154; twofold B., 340, 423; union 
with B., 301, 326, 383, 389, 510, 
523; Vasudeva and B., 329n., 
word “B ”, 105, 140n., 354, 421; 


B., world, 161, 388, 389, 527, 
528; worship of B., 421, 422; 
Nirguna B., 71 n. 
brahmana, 275, 2Sln. 

Brahmana, 91-93, 95-97, 104, 105, 
126, 141, 144, 162, 167, 274, 303, 
310, 323, 360, 409, 410, 412, 413, 
416, 470, 481, 518, 525, 526; an¬ 
cient B., 399, 411. 
brahmanah padam, 351, 352. 
Brahmanandin, 381. 

Brahmana-vakya, 437. 

Brahmanic, B. ideas, 152; B. law 
books, 477; B. tradition, 472; 
orthodox B. authority, 473; o. B. 
intellectual world, 126; o. B. line, 
26; o. B. lineage, 475; o. B. schools, 
18; o. B. systems, 130; o. B. 
tradition, 478; o. B. work, 27. 
Brahmanical, 297; B. circles, 20; B. 
law books, 468, 471, 516; B. 
literary works, 297; B. overtones, 
297; B. schools, 6; B. standpoint, 
305; B. thought, 158; B. tradition, 
17; B. work, 297; o. B. literature, 
296; o. B. scholarship, 377; o. B. 
theology, 3S2n.; o. B. tradition, 
243, 330, 336, 346. 

Brahmanism, 30, 31, 306, 409, 474; 

orthodox B., 103, 362, 410. 
Brahmanistic, B. faith, 415. 
Brahmasahavyata, 136, 137 
Brahma-Samaja, 4 
Brahmasiddhi, 344n. 

Brahmasukta, 450n. 

Brahmasutra, 3, 29, 30, 39, 66, 69n. 
94, 98, 115, 127, 129, 177, 178n., 
208, 215, 227, 242, 253, 254, 289, 
300, 301, 311, 317, 334, 339, 347, 
351, 369-75, 380-88, 394, 396-409, 
411, 412, 414, 416, 420, 421, 423, 
425-528.; study of B., 446; post- 
B., 425; pre-B. 412, 413. 
Brahmasutra-bhasya, 4, 53, 58, 59, 
61, 63, 65, 66, 69n., 76, 117, 124n., 
253, 258, 344n., 37Sn., 402, 405, 
438, 440, 467. 

Brahmasutra-bhasya (Bhaskara’s), 66, 
67, 69n., 70n. 

Brahmasutrakara, 449n. 
brahmasutrapada, 435. 
brahmavada, 118, 119. 
bhahmavadm, 118, 119, 123n., 291, 
304, 349-51. 

brahmavadivavaduka, 291. 
brahmavedantavid, 355. 
Brahmavicaraka-sastra, 414n. 
Brahmavicara-sastra, 425. 
brahmavid, 123n. 

Brahmavidya, 44. 
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Brahmayajna, 97, 439n. 
brahmin, 139, 142, 161, 163, 164, 
166, 167, 417. 

Brahmin, 101, 102, 105, 106, 107, 
110, 111, 133n„ 134. 140n„ 160, 
201n„ 214, 216, 217n„ 240, 264- 
68, 275-77, 299, 300, 306, 312, 313, 
321, 331, 349, 360, 66n., 

419, 434, 439n„ 475n„ 499, 

523; orthodox B„ 96, 103, 109, 
114, 165, 172, 176, 177, I79n., 
215, 266, 270, 362, 364, 382n., 
412, 432, 470, 477, 488, 518; B. 
caste, 297; B. orthodoxv, 282, 283, 
294; B. scholars, 272 L 364. 
breath, sec prana and Atman. 
Brhad-Aranyaka, 11, 12, 467, 468, 
Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad, 10 - 12 , 14, 
15, 18, 35, 36, 38-41, 96. 276, 
279, 316, 362, 372, 374, 382, 403, 
415, 417, 430, 466, 499, 518, 527. 
Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad-Bhasya- 
Varttika, 72, 73, 87. 

Brhaspati, 174. 

Brhat-samhita, 179n. 

Briggs, L. P., 89. 

Britain, 297. 

British rule, 4 
bSam-yas, 85n. 
buddha, 275. 

Buddha, 3, 6, 20, 21, 25-28, 33, 41, 
42, 47, 124n„ 138, 144, 145, 147, 
158, 182, 201 n„ 217n., 266, 268n„ 
271, 304n., 323, 356n. 
Buddhacarita, 146, 304n., 305n. 
buddhahood, 24n., 261. 
Buddhasasana, 268. 
buddhi, 172, 227, 236, 254, 504, 
505, 508, 51 In., 520. 

Buddhism, 10, 13, 16, 18, 19, 20, 26, 
32n„ 36, 57, 80, 121, 130, 131, 
144, 154, 155, 158, 165, 214, 215, 
219, 227, 228, 253, 257, 264-67, 
268n„ 272, 280, 287, 290, 291 n., 
294, 297, 338, 348, 364, 432, 435, 
461, 463, 464, 472, 474, 508; Chi¬ 
nese B„ 257, 258; early B„ 27, 
31, 36, 40, 90, 133, 134, 145, 151n„ 
201n„ 243, 264, 266, 271, 274; 
Indian B., 257, 259; pre-Buddhaic 
B., 20; Tantric B., 257. see Maha- 
yana B. and Hinayana B. 

Buddhist, 76, 116n., 119, 120, 248 
260, 293n; B..„ 80, 85n„ 117, 119, 
120, 140, 150, 167, 226, 227, 263n„ 
292n„ 295, 297; Buddhists, 50, 
146, 208, 215, 236, 239, 244-46, 
252, 253, 259, 262, 264, 290, 334, 
482; ancient B„ 260; anti-B. 82- 
early B. 133, 135, 137, 139 


141, 144, 147, 183, 269, 360; B. 
Canon, 13, 22, I07n. 130, 434; B. 
idealism, 437n., B. influence, 122, 
435; later B., 261; B. literature, 
346; B. logic, 77, 120; open B., 
121; B. philosophy, 287, 461; B. 
scriptures, 26, 27, 132, 133, 323, 
330, 360, 500; non-B., 2IS, 219, 
500n.; B. terminology, 478; B. 
texts, 129, 221, 250n.,' 298n., 306, 
356n., 357n.; B. theory, 125n., 
216, 253, 254, 284, 432; pre-B., 92. 

Budha, 179n. 

Biihler, George, 50, 52n., 55, 56,. 
178n., 31 On., 318n„ 319n. 

Burgess, Jas., 49. 

Bu-ston, 77, 81, 83. 

byed pa, 238n. 


Caitanya, 383. 

Caitanya, 438. 

Cakra, 324. 

Cakradatta, 324. 

Cakra pan i, 324. 

Cakrapanidatta, 324. 

Calukya Dynasty, the Second, 55.. 
Canakya, 319. 

Candidasa, 408n. 

Candra, 166. 

Candragupta, 319, 359. 
candrakanta, 223. see moon-stone. 
Cappadocia, 364. 
cara, 512. 

Caraka, 324-329, 382n. 
Caraka-samhita, 324, 382n. 
carana, 370f, 386. 

Carvaka, 348, 399. 
caste, 215; Brahmin c., 297; four 
c., 305; priestly c., 296; upper 
three c., 411. see outcaste. 
Catuhsataka, 219. 

Caturlaksani, 426. 

causation, fundamental law of c., 
494; Twelve Cycles of C., 461, 
482. 

cause, 240, 269, 270, 432, 461, 487, 
489, 490, 494, 495; efficient c., 
240, 286; co-operating c., 493;. 
formal c., 488; inherent c., 240; 
material c., 211, 240, 286, 385, 
473, 488, 498; operative c., 488; 
original c., 270; ultimate c., 487;. 
law of c., and effect, 499; theory 
of c. and effect, 482; view of c. 
and effect, 490. see karana, nimitta, 
pradhana, prakrti-upadana, sama- 
vayi-karana and world-cause, 
ceto’rpana, 520. 
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Chakravartin, P. B., 89. 

chandatas, 524n. 

Chandogya-Brahmana, 91. 

Chandogva-Upanisad, 10, 12, 14, 15, 
17, IS', 35, 36, 39-41, 91, 9Sn., 
151 ii., 161, 169, 20S, 217n., 269, 
277, 279, 310, 363, 387, 39Sn., 
402, 421, 429-34, 438, 466-68, 487, 
489, 492n., 497, 498, 512, 521, 
524n., 525-27. 

Chandogya-Upanisad-Bhasya, 344n. 

Chattcrjee, Kshitish Chandra, 378n., 
379n. 

Chi-li-su-Iung-Ia-tsan, 82. 

China, 17, 32n., 81, 131, 140n., 259, 


262. 

Chin-ch'eng (princess), 82. 

Chinese, 79, SI, 82, 131, 142, 258; 
C. Buddhism, 257, 258; C. sources, 
86n.; C. thought, 1; C. transla¬ 
tion, 20, 132, 140n., 226, 267, 
462; C. version, 33. 102, 150, 152, 


220n., 223, 224, 229, 274n. 
Chin-kang-chen-Iun, 133n. 
Chintamani, T. R., 57n., 64n., 68n. 
Christ, 275. 

Christian era, 15, 30, 45, S9, 268, 
294, 436: prc-C., 432, 436. 
Chu-hsin-pin, 156. 

Chung-tsung, 82. 
cit, 302, 492. 
citi, 383, 422. 
citi-matra, 449n. 

Citraratha, 174. 

Clement of Alexandria, 360. 
codayati, 343n. 

cognition, 209, 302, 477; agent of 
c., 504; function of c., 504. see 
jnana and upalabdhi. 

Cola(king), 56. 

Colebrook, Henry Thomas, 2. 
compassion, 230, 232, 242, 357n. 
conduct, 319, 370, 371, 3S6; bad c.. 
386: good c., 386; good and evil 
c., 370: pleasant c., 386; problem 
of c., 481; pure c., 526; stinking 
c., 386; ugly and evil c., 370. see 


carana. 

consciousness, 138, 139, 156, -46- 
48, 254, 255, 258, 301, 302, 514; 
doctrine of eightfold c., 153; 

transformation of c., 252, 254. 
see cit and vijnana. 
Consciousness-only, 227, 253. 
contemplation, 415. 

Cosmic Egg, 366n. 

Cowell, E. B., 356n., 357n. 
creation, 230-36, 242-44, 363, 495, 
499, 502, 504, 515, 255; doctrine 
of c., 176; myth of c., 166, 167, 


176; purpose of c., 242, 243. see 
world-creation. 
crypto-Buddhism, 125n. 
crypto-Buddhist, 120, 121, 216. see 
pracchanna Bauddha and prac- 
channa Saugata. 

Csoma de Koros, 79n., S6n. 

CQlika, 44, 46. 


D 

Daichido-Ron, 33n. 

Daksasmrti, 467. 
dama, 518. 
dam pa, 210. 

Danapala, 81. 

Da nay u, 176. 
dandaniti, 320. 

Dandin, 62. 

Danu, 176. 
darasarpgraha, 276. 
darsana, 477. 

Darsanaprakasa, 51. 
Dasapadarthasastra. 343n. 

Dasgupta, S., 5, 56, 323. 

Davids, Rhys, see Rhys Davids, 
death, 22-25, 156, 211, 350, 36U 

363, 366n., 370, 387, 388, 415, 

506, 509, 514, 523, 524, 52S: deity 
of d., 26; god of d., 22, 24. 

deep sleep, 403, 515. 
deity, d. of death, 26; highest d : , 

402, 417, 430; supreme d., 115, 

175, 208, 217n., 300, 302, 402, 

403, 421; transcendent d., 207. 
de la Vallee Poussin, Louis, 7Sn., 

179n. 

Demieville, P., S6n, 

Deussen, Paul, 2, 10, 12n., 13, 16, 
30, 35, 36, 52n., 95, 10S, 433, 441. 
Devadatta, 59. 

Devagamastotra, 73, 283. 

Devasuri, 293n. 

Devasvamin, 391, 392n., 396n. 
devata, 392, 498. 

Devatakanda, 379n., 390, 392f., 395n., 
412. 

devayana, 465n., 526. 
development, 489, 497, 499; d. and 
dissolution, 497(-500); d. ot uni¬ 
verse, 487; d. of world, 492, 493. 
Devesvara, 56n. 
devotion, 300, 347. 
dhamma, 24n. 

Dhammapada, 16. 

Dhara, 358n. 

dharma, 19, 20, 24, 26, 27, 32n. r 
33n., 52, 153, 322; d. and Brah¬ 
man, 411, 420; ethical d., 27; 
doctrine of the fivefold d., 153; 
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d. and its meaning, 19, 20; (qua¬ 
lity), 282, 502; various kinds of 
d., 471; (virtue), 319, 322. 
dharmadharma, 233. 

Dharmaklrti, 75-79n., 85, 88, 251n., 
255, 262. 

dharma-mlmamsa, 411. 

Dharmapala, 76, 77, 79n.. 80, 88, 
183, 219, 220, 262, 265. 
dharmasastra, 313. 

Dharmasastras, 305, 316, 319, 349 
Dharmasastrin, 349. 

Dharmasutra, 310, 313, 468, 477. 
Dharmavicara-sastra, 414n 
dharmin, 248. 

Dharmottara, 293n. 

dhatr, 232 . 

dhatuvadin, 349. 
dhl, 337, 520. 

Dhrstadyumna, 512. 
dhyana, 520. 

Dhyanabindu, 44. 

Digambara, 268, 282, 283, *>90 
Digha-nikaya,~ 136. 

Pjgnaga, 76, 77, 121, 261. 
diksa, 314. 
diplomacy, 319. 

dissolution, 230, 232-34, 388, 494, 

Diti, 175, *176. 

Divakaramitra, 348. 
doctrine of the actual existence of 
an effect in the cause, see sat- 
karyavada. 

doctrine of chance, 243. 
doctrine of difference-non-difference, 
384, 385. see bhedabheda 
doctrine of the non-existence of an 
effect in the cause prior to its 
appearance, see asatkaryavada. 
doctrine of the permanence of the 
knowledge, 255. 

doctrine of threefold self-nature, 153. 
doctrine of twofold non-self, 153. 
tIm"® of world-creation for sport, 


Dpag-bsam Ijon-bzah, 81, 83. 
Draupadi, 512. 

Dravidacarya, 385. 

Dravidian, 53. 
dravya, 337. 

Drdhabala, 329n. 

^state, 492n., 498, 514, 515. 

dualism, 119, 124n„ 445. 
dualUtic, 287; d. Vedanta philosophy 
94; d. world-view, 494 
duality, 287, 288. 
duskrta, 386. 
duty, 517, 518. 


DvadasadhyayJ, 428n. 
Dvadasalaksani, 426. 
Dvadasaranayacakra, 263, 283, 292n. 
dvaita, 284, 285, 288. 

Dvaita, 438. 

Dvaitadvaita, 438. 
dvaitavada, 119. 

Dvapara, 405. 

Dvarikadas Sastri, 238, 250n., 251 n. 
dve vidye, 340. 

Dvivedin, Vindhyesvari Prasada, 452. 
dyu-bhv-ady-ayatana, 499. 

E 


earth, 169, 252, 330, 331, 362, 363, 
386, 387, 461, 497-99, 508, 509, 


economies, 319-21. 
effect, 236, 240, 339, 387, 388, 421, 
423, 432, 490, 492, 494, 495, 502, 
511, 523; Brahman as c., 421, 
422; e. and karma, 506, 508, 511, 
526; karmic e., 496, 506, 526, 
528; law of cause and c., 499; 
theory of cause and e., 482; view 
of cause and e., 490. sec karya. 
ego, one’s e., 106. see self 
eightfold consciousness, 153. 
eight kinds of supernormal powers, 
214. 


cka, 286, 333. 
Ekadandin, 270. 
ekagratai, 522. 
ekajhana, 246. 
ekanta, 283. 




WYt*lVU, 111., ^ 

ekavadin, 274n. 
element, 208, 461, 497, 498; five c., 
363, 301, 431, 497; 498, four c., 
361, 363; original e., 363; pheno¬ 
menal e., 207; separate c., 20; 

subtle e., 20, 525, 527; three c., 363, 
497, 508, 509. see bhuta. 
eleven organs, 507. 

Ellis, F. YV., 52. 


emanation, world, e., 473, 476; e. 

theory, 286. see parinama. 
embodied beings, 411. see sarlra. 
Empedocles, 363. 


energy of nature, 362, 363. 

English, 63, 448, 520; E. translation, 
185, 222, 263, 282n.; E. trans- 
ator, 343n.; E. version, 456. 
enlightenment, 418. 
epic, 14, 15, 99n., 354; Great E., 
341, 406, 473; e. poems, 171, 175, 
176, 302, 303, 404, 419; later e. 
poems, 172; two great e. poems, 
298. 
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esaniitraya, 276. 

esoteric, 257, 476; c. Buddhism, 257; 
e. character, 440, 474; e. tenden¬ 
cies, 440. 

eternality, 160, 210, 248; e. of knowl¬ 
edge, 245, 246 (-248). 
ether, 497, 526. see space, 
etymology, 403; folk c., 403; lingu¬ 
istic c., 403. 

Europe, 1. 

European scholars, 21. 
evolution, 252, 432. see world-evolu¬ 
tion, parinama and parinamavada. 

F 

faith, 477, 483; Brahmanistic f., 415; 
popular f. of India, 209; f. in 
Siva, 214; f. in the supreme one 
god, 300; Visnu f., 461. see bhakti 
and sraddha. 
fallacy, 24, 287, 288. 
false, 271, 291, 350. 

Fan-wang-ching, 139. 

Farquhar, J. N., 87n., 439n. 
fire, 22, 23, 169, 252, 330, 331, 363, 
497-99, 508, 509, 516; f. god, 277; 
universal f., 402. 

five aggregates, see pancaskandha. 
five elements, 301, 363, 431, 497, 498. 
fivefold dharma, 153. 
five (equal) functions, 511. see 
pancavrtti. 

five functional organs, 507. 
five kinds of behaviour, 275, 281n. 
five kinds of doctrinal systems, 341. 
five material elements, 330. 
five propositional argumentation, 287. 
five sense organs, 507. 
five theories of the purpose of crea¬ 
tion, 242. 

Fleet, J. F., 54, 54n. 
forest dweller, 312, 314-16, 411, 
418, 419. 
formal logic, 476. 

Formichi, Carlo, 322n., 323n. 
four castes, 305. 
four elements, 361, 363. 
fourfold science, 321. 

Four Noble Truths, 462. 
four pratyaya, 482. 
four science, 321. 

four stages of life, 305, 312, 419. 
see asrama. 

four types of birth, 512. 
Frauwallner, E., 178n., 273n. 
functional organs, 505, 511. 

Fiirst, A., 15. 

G 

Gambhlraraya Dik«ita, 393. 


Ganapatha, 379n., 406. 
Gandhahastimahabhasya, 283. 
Gandharva, 174. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, 4. 
Ganesa, 32S. 

Ganges, 21, 77, 297, 323. 

Garbe, R., 52n., 54n., 6Sn„ 179n., 
43 6n. 

Garbha, 44-46. 

GargI, 108n. 

Garuda, 44. 

Garuda-Purana, 340. 
gati, 524n. 

Gaudabhinanda, 345n. 

Gaucjapada, 5, 62, 119, 127, 208, 
519. 

Gaudapadlya-karika, 19. 
gauna, 480. 

Gauriguru, 357n. 

Gautama, 20, 21, 23, 89. 
Gautama-Dharmasutra, 99n, 317, 

321, 467. 

gayatri metre, 521. 

Geiger, Magdalene & Wilhelm, 19, 
32n. 

Ghate, V. S., 445, 446, 447n., 451n., 
460, 465n., 503n. 

Gita, 436n., 437n. see Bhagavadgita. 
Gitabhasya (of Sankara), "344n. w 
god, 27n., 170, 171, 207, 209, 230, 
236, 242, 272, 296, 315, 328, 420, 
493, 496, 498, 508, 513, 514, 525; 
g. of death, 22, 24; Fire G., 277; 
highest g., 300, 353, 471, 495-97, 
499, 527; personal g., 299, 300, 
496; solar g., 299; sun-g., 328; 
supreme g., 205, 208, 214, 300, 
387, 491. see path of gods. 
Gokhale, V. V., 184, 185. 
golden egg, 167, 168. 

Gopala (king), 83, S6n. 

Gotama, 18. 
gotva, 337. 

Govardhana, 343n. 

Govinda, 393. 

Govinda 111, 63. 

Govinda-bhasya, 438. 

Govindananda, 384, 387, 395n., 404. 
grace, 214, 300, 471,496. see prasada. 
grahya, 252. 

grammar, 3, 16, 18, 216, 345, 376, 
377, 383, 439. see Panini’s Gram¬ 
mar. 

grammarian, 14, 61, 349, 354, 375, 
379n., 477, 489. 

Great-self, 157n., 211, 252, 340. 
Great Sun Sutra, 156. 

Greece, 33n, 362, 363, 365. 

Greek, 33n., 34n., 40, 364; Greeks, 
33n., 34n., 359, 361, 362, 364; G. 
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philosophy, 361, 362, 365; G. 
philosophers, 362; G. work, 360. 
grhastha, 107, 108n. 

Grhya Sutra, 377. 
gross body, 509-11, 525. 
gtso, bo, 210 . 

Guha, Abhayakumara, 408n., 436n 
guhasaya, 308. 
gupa, 330, 449n., 485. 

Gunabhadra, 75n. 
Gunakara-sri-bhadra, 83 
Gupta, 182n. 


H 

Hacker, Paul, 68 n„ 226 
Harpsa, 44 . 

Hanumannataka, 355. 

Hanumat, 179n. 

Hara, 356n. 

Haradatta, 306, 317n 
Hari, 356, 391, 406. 

Haribhadra, 75n., 290. 

Harivarpsa, 176, 298. 
Harivarpsa-purana, 73 
Harivarman, 142. 

Harsa (king), 349, 351. 

Harsacarita, 118, 348, 349 
Hasuba, Kensho, 186 
heart, 510, 527. 

Helaraja, 376. 

Hemacandra, 156, 289 291 330 

399, 400. ’ ’ 

he ^> 5 421 - see cause; (reason), 284, 

Hetuvidya, 146, 483. 

hetv-abhasa, 450n. 

hi ehest, 210 ; h. deity, 402, 417, 427, 

400’ S 37 .^ 0d .’ 3 ? 0, 471 > 495 -97, 
34?’ 5 C 7, li- LorcJ > 340; h. nature, 
341; h. self, 373, 430, 469 484 

30 ‘- 04 - 5 >°. 515; h. ’truth; 

hsa“’214 i 352. ,ra, ’ quni ' ,y ' 214: 
Hillebrandt, A., 304n 
Himalaya, 352, 357 n. 

H, i n 53 an 27? UddhiSrn ’ l44, I45 ’ 15,n > 
Hi , n o d , u .’ Hindus, 266; H. influence, 
4 ^ 1 : u ^'Igious sects, 3, 327, 
46I > H theism, 262; later H. 
sects, 340, 496; H. masters, 340- 

^ SC H PtUreS ? 341; H - 'heology; 
348; H. works, 340 

Hinduism, 3, 4, 151, 177 175 o.c 

5 i 9 -i hls , toncaI origin of H., 
330, Sankara s relation with H., 

Hiranyagarbha, 302, 356n., 388. 


Hiriyanna, M., 56, 398n., 449n. 
hita, 307. 

Honda, Mcgumu, 229. 

Hopkins, F. YV., 34n., 99n., 318n. 
house-holder, I08n., 312, 315, 412, 
417, 419, 423, 518. sec grhastha. 
Hsien-yang-sheng-chiao-lun, 181. see 
Prakaranaryavaca-sastra. 

Hsin-t’ ang-shu, 82, 83. 
Hiian-tsang, 29, 60, 77, 131, 182n., 
227, 250n. 

human beings, 207, 208, 324, 325, 
415, 512, 513, 526. 
human standpoint, 362. 

Hume, R. E., 12n. 

Hva San, sec Ta-chccng. 

I 


Iaoncs, 34n. 

larchas, 365. 

idea of judgement after death, 366n. 

Ignorance, 290, 354. sec avidya. 

I-hsing, 156. 

iksati, 492n. 

iksatikarman, 521. 

Ila, 176. - 

II Principe, 320. 339 . 

illu ion, 490, 492n„ 515. see maya 
and vivarta. 

Indestructible, see aksara. 

India, 4, 5, 33n„ 40, 48, 60, 63, 76, 
78n„ 80, 94, 130, 134, 140, 145, 
151n„ 154, 164, 166, 169, 173, 
174, 180, 215, 221 , 244, 253, 258, 
261, 266, 267, 297-99. 305, 318n., 
336, 339, 340, 345, 346, 353, 359- 
61, 364, 365, 390, 392, 404, 420, 
435, 436, 506, 512, 513; ancient 
I., 43, 160, 306, 359, 360, 382n.; 
contemporary scholars in I., 441; 
history of I., 1 , 17, 131, 400, 476; 
I. ’s fertile and rich soil, its cli¬ 
mate..., 296; languages of I., 
408n.; law books of I., 316; mo¬ 
dern I., 3; natural science in I., 
323; social sysiem of I., 360; 
southern I., 52; West and I., 114, 
448. 


Indian, 208, 242, 381, 400n., 408n., 
417, 437n., 512; Indians, 4, 33n., 

359, 361, 362, 411, 510, 513; I. 
culture, 2, 3, 145, 296, 297; I. 
history, 150; I. logic, 324; I. peo¬ 
ples, 298, 319, 439, 471, 477; I. 
philosophy, 1 , 2 , 4 , 5 , 17, 65, 74, 
83 94, 95, 101, 102, 108, 127, 
366n.; I. scholars, 5, 20, 433; I. 
- h n 00 '- 133 t ; I- society, 177, 301, 

360, 470, I. life, 345; I. philo- 
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sophical thought, 352; I. plays, 

353; I. thinkers, 364: “Indian 

Miscellany” (Ta Indika), 360, 361. 
individual being, 254. 
individual self, 69n., 210, 211, 213, 
252, 254, 286, 301, 325, 326, 340, 
341, 371, 374, 375, 382, 385, 389, 
403, 417, 421, 422, 427, 455, 459, 
469, 492n., 495, 496, 499-515, 521, 
523-28. 


individual soul, 526. 

Indo-Aryans, 266. 

Indologist, 50; Indologists, 10, 49, 
61, 95, 300, 378n., 406, 426, 449, 


460. 

Indology, 13. 

Indra, 166, 278, 513, 366n. 

Indraji, B., 54n. 
indriya, 507, 508. 

inference, 25In., 325, 4S3. see anu- 
mana. 

Ingalls, Daniel, H. H., 88n. 
injunction, 418, 505. see vidhi. 
inner controller, see antaryamin. 
Inner Ruler see antaryamin 
inner self, 220, 349, 350. 
intellect, 301. see buddhi. 
intelligence, 11, 487, 449n., 504; 

pure i., 270, 485. see cit. 
intuition, 2, 524n. see anubhava. 


Iran, 33n. 

Isana, 169. 

Isanavadin, 169. 

Isa-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 14, 15, 36, 

42 , 92, 105, 208, 217n., 466. 
Isibhasiyairp, 274, 276-8In. 

Islam, 297. 
issara, 135. 

issarakaranavadin, 140n. 
issaranimmanahetu, 140n. 

Istasiddhi, 57n. 

Isvara, 241-44, 346, 488; three powers 


of I ?43. 

Isvara^ 147-49, 154, 175, 180-82, 
206, 207, 213, 217n., 231, 240, 
^69 270, 492n., 493, 502, 506. 


515, 521. 

Isvarakaranavada, 356n. 
Isvarakr?na,_479. 
Isvarapaiiksa, 240. 
Isvarasena, 77. 
itara, 502. 

itihasa, 174, 341, 349. 
I-tsing, 76, 80, 132. 


J 


Jabala, 44-46, 470. 

Jabala School Upanisad, 764. 


Jacob, G. A., 310n., 441. 

Jacobi, Herman, 20, 32n., 322n., 
437n., 441. 

Jagaddhara, 352. 
Jagad-gururatnamala-stava, 51. 
Jagannatha-Pandita, 404. 

Jaimini, 39, 117, 334, 376, 383, 389- 
92, 395, 404, 406, 40Sn., 413-23, 
431, 434n., 513, 516, 528. 
Jaimini-Bharata, 399. 

Jaimini-darsana, 390. 

Jaimini-naya, 390. 

Jaimini-sQtra, 399. 

Jaiminiya, 390, 399. 
Jaiminlya-Brahmana, 91, 399. 
Jaiminiya-Brahmana-Upanisad, 91. 
Jaiminiya-G ? hyasutra, 399. 
Jaiminiya-mata, 390. 

J a i m i n iy a-sa m h i ta, 399. 

Jaiminiya, School, 91. 
Jaiminiya-Srautasutra, 399. 
Jaiminiya-sutra, 391 n. 
Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana, 91, 
98n., 171, 399. 

Jain, 117, 267, 288, 297; Jainas, 267, 
272, 274n., 285, 290, 348, 491, 
506; J. dogmaticians, 282; J. scho¬ 
lar, 66, 150, 176, 227, 293n., 399, 
401; J. tlrthankara, 2S3: J. tradi¬ 
tions, 276; J. works, 295. 

Jaina, 266; Jainas, 151n, 334, 342, 
348, 356n.; J. scriptures, 174, 330; 
J. writer, 252, 253; J. Canon, 13. 
J. literature, 346; J. scholar, 337, 
339; J. version, 355. 

Jainism, 3, 75n., 129, 130, 142, 266, 
270-72, 280, 290, 356n., 364, 432, 
435, 472, 474; early J., 40, 145, 
274, 294; pre-Jinistic J., 20. 
Janaka (king), 276. 

Janasruti (king), 171, 470. 
jangama, 512. 

Jannavakka, 274, 279. 

Japan, 32n., 102, 131, 185, 262. 
Japanese, S8n., 448. 
jarayuja, 512. 
jaruja, 514n. 

Jataka, 26. 
jatharagni, 402. 
jati, 337. 

Jayanta-Bhatta, 65. 

Jayasimha, 63. 

Jha, Ganganath, 222, 343n., 392n. 
Jina, 266, 268n, 356n. 

Jinasena, 73, 74n., 75n., 88. 
Jinavijayaji, Muni, 75n. 

Jinism, 268n. 

jiva, (individual self), 210, 326, 427, 
484; (individual soul), 504; (spi¬ 
rit), 144. 
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jna, 504. 

jnana, 209, 227, 240, 245, 247, 250n., 
252-54, 302, 317. see knowledge, 

jnanakanda, 104, 409, 413n. 
jnanakarmasamuccayavada, 316, 519 
jnanamatra, 246, 253. 
Jnanaprasthana-sastra, 271. 
jnanapratibhasa, 250n. 
Jnanasarasamuccayanibandha, 261. 
Jnanasribhadra, 257, 258. 
jnanatman, 247, 252, 253. 
jnanavivarta, 245. 
jnasakti, 487. 

Ju-lang-chia-ching, 153. see Laiika- 
vatara-sGtra. 

jurisprudence, 320, 321, 345. 
jyayas, 518. 
jyotis, 485. 


K 


Kabir, 224, 242. 

Kablra, 408n. 

Kadambari, 351. 
Kadambarlkathasara, 65. 

Kadru, 176. 

Kaivalya, 44. < 

Kaiyata, 378n. 

Kajiyama, Y., 263n. 
kakon, 361. 
kala, 176. 

kala, 172, 230, 234, 237. 
Kalagnirudra, 44. 

Kalapi, 49. 

Kalasukta, 172. 
kalavadin, 172, 226, 239n. 

Kali, 405. 

Kalidasa, 79, 345n., 346-48, 352. 
Kalika, 176. 

Kaliyuga, 49. 

kalpa, 173, 386, 486, 495, 500. 
kalpana, 253. 


Kalpasutra, 39, 40, 306, 413n., 433. 
kalpita, 249. 
kama, 319, 322. 

Kamakura, 62. 

Kamalaslla, 79, 81, 82, 84, 86n., 
88 , 118, 150, 151, 172, 208, 221, 
222, 226, 239-44, 251, 255, 257 
259, 261, 262, 265. 

Kamandaki, 321, 322n. 

Kamasastra, 322. 

Kamasutra, 322, 408n. 

Kamimura, K., 123n. 

Kanada, 348. 


Kanakura, Yensho, 79n., 274n., 291n. 
kandadvaya, 413n. 

Kane, P. V., 98n. 

Kafiha, 27n. 

Kahha-Jataka, 27. 


Kamska (king), 29, 305n., 324. 

Kanthasruti, 44. 

Kanuj, 83, 84. 

Kapadia, B. H., 292n. 

Kapila, 173, 174, 180n., 302. 

Kapila, 176. 

Kapila, 342, 348. 

kapuya-carana, 386.. 

karaka, 283. 

karana, 224, 269. 491. see cause. 

Karanclhamin, 349, 357n. 

karma, 370, 371,417, 506, 523, 524n.; 
the idea of k., 420. 

Karma, 38, 210, 508, 511; the law 
of K., 496. 

karmakanda, 104. 163, 409, 413n. 

Karmamimamsa, 313, 342, 410, 472, 
477, 478, 481. 

karman, 103, 175, 220, 277, 341, 
372n., 386, 415, 417. 

Karmarkar, R. D., 436n., 445. 

karmic, k. acts, 502; k. efTccts, 506, 
528. 

Karsnajini, 39, 369f., 371, 377, 386, 
387. 


kartr, 213, 488, 504. 
karuna, 354. 

karya, 250n., 255. see effect, 
karyahetu, 228, 25In. 
karyaliiiga, 251n. 

Kasakrtsna, 39, 372-79n., 381, ^84, 
385, 395. 

Kasakrtsni, 375, 376, 377. 
Kasakrtsni, 375. 7 

Kasamatsu, Tanden, 79n., 186, --3. 
Kashmir, 83, 84, 150, 324, 329n. 
Kashmirean, 83. 

Kasika, 379n. 
kastha, 309. 

Kasyapa, 176, 278. 
Kathaka-Sarhhita, 466. 
Kathaka-Upanisad, 10 12 16 
32 34n., 35-38, 41, 42, 92, 99n 
208, 217n„ 278, 282, 308-11, 466. 
Kathasaritsagara, 37, 40. 
Katha-Upanisad, 14, 15, 19, 20. 
Kaiyayana, 14, 38-40, 310, 376, 
377. 


Katyayana’s, Varttika, 448n. 
Katyayana-Srautasutra, 371, 381, 389. 
Kausikasutja, 323. 
Kausitaki-Aranyaka, 91. 
Kausltaki-Brahmana, 39, 41 n. 

Kausltaki-Brahmana-Upanisad, 91. 

Kausitaki-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 14, 15, 
41n., 42, 91, 171, 362, 403, 466, 
492n., 524, 527. 

Kauthuma School, 91. 

Kautilya, 319, 408n., 472. 
Kautiliya-Arthasastra, 319-22, 332. 
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kavi, 309. 

Kavikalpadruma, 379n. 

Kavila, 268. 
kavya, 14. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale, 10, 11, 12, 
12n., 13, 31n., 41 n., 68n., 107n. 
Kena-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 14, 15, 36, 
37, 42, 91, 431. 

Kerala, 49, 52. 

Keralotpatti, 52, 53. 

Kesaluncaka, 348. 

Kesavakasmlrin. 445. 

Kevaladvaita, 120. 

Khandadeva, 393. 
Khandanakhandakhadva, 121, 288. 
k hi la, 467. 

Khila-Kanda, 35. 
Khri-sron-Idc-btsan(king), 81-83. 
Kiratarjuniya, 351, 357n. 

Kirfel, Willibald, 14. 

Klemm, Kurt, 52n. 
klesa, 161. 

knowledge, 103. 104, 126, 25S, 277, 
278, 316, 317, 340, 352, 357n., 
365, 417, 421, 471, 485, 506, 518, 
519, 528; k. of the Absolute, 352; 
k. alone (citi), 422; k. of Brahman, 
388, 415-17, 420, 470, 471, 513, 
514, 517, 523, 526, 527; clear k.; 
382, 416, 417; k. (jnana), 240, 252- 
54; k. and meditation, 382; nature 
of k., 478; power of k., 230; 
problem of k., 475(-487); pure k., 
494*; k. of rituals, 472; true k., 
427; k. of the Vedas, 419; k. 
(vidya), 415, 416; Eternality of 
k., 245, 246 (-248); k. of atman, 
312; permanence of k., 255. pra¬ 
ctical k., 351; k. of truth, 357; 
twofold k., 340, 341. see jnana. 
knowledgc-atman, 248, 255, 256. 
knowledge-with-images, 260. 
knowledge-without-imagcs, 261. 
Kangudesarajaka], 62. 
kridartha, 242. 

Krishnamachariar, M., 48n. 
Krishnamacharya, Embar, 222,222n. 
kriya, 283, 505, 509. 
kriyavadin, 270. 
krodha, 275. 

Krodha, 176. 

Krodhavasa, 176. 

Krsna, 99n., 300, 405. 

Krsna Dvaipayana, 405. 
Krsnagupta, 63. 

Krtakoti, 392. 
krtin, 356n. 

Krttika, 161. 

Ksanabhaiigasiddhi, 258. 
ksanika, 227, 283, 287. 


ksanika ckanta, 291n. 

Ksatriya, 109, 143, 144, 165, 166, 
266, 470, 526. 
ksema, 308, 312. 
ksetra, 437n. 

ksetrajna, 301, 325, 437n. 
Ksirasvamin, 379n. 

Ksiratarangini, 379n. 

Ksurika, 44. 

Kuang-shih-p'u-t'i-hsin-lun, 81. 
Kulluka, lOOn. 

Kumarasambhava, 179n., 345n. 
Kumarila, 262, 289, 336, 338-40, 391. 
Kumarilasvamin, S4. 

Kundakunda, 282. 

Kuntl, 173. 

Kuppuswami Sastri, S., 379n. 
Kurma-Purana, 388, 467. 

Kuril, 298. 

Kusa grass, 161. 

Kyoto, 62. 

L 


Laghlyastraya, 74n. 

laksana, 428n. 

Laksanavali, 72n. 

Laksmana, 303. 

Lalitaditya (king), 65, 83, 84, 87n. 

Lalitavistara, 146. 

Lang-chia-a-pa-to-lo-pao-ching, 153. 

Lanka, 303. 

Lankavatara, 154. 

Lankavatara-sutra, 165, 178n., 179n., 
257. 

Lao-t7.u, 275. 

Laugaksi Bhaskara, 7n. 

law. 439; 1. books, 171, 311, 315- 
17, 419, 470; Brahmanic 1. books, 
477; Brahmanical 1. books, 468, 
471, 516. 

liberation, 38, 104, 136, 158, 161 
162, 181, 213, 214, 275, 290, 300, 
327, 389, 416, 420, 421, 470, 518, 
519; 1. and bondage, 253, 255, 
256, 502; calm and 1., 161; doc¬ 
trine of 1., 327; method for 1., 
159; problem of 1., 326; (puru- 
sartha) is 1., 416; sphere of 1., 
146; spiritual 1., 41 n., 456, 496, 
502, 506, 514, 517, 523; state of 
1., 215, 422; the teaching of the 
three 1., 155; theory of 1., 11; 
Upanisads teach 1., 417; 1. by 
wisdom, 277. 

Lien-hua-chieh (chiai?), 81. see Ka- 
malasila. 

lilakaivalyam, 242. 

limitation, 490, 498, 511; spatial 1., 
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45In.; temporal and spatial 1., 
374. see upadhi and pariccheda. 

limited non-dualism, 376. see visis- 
tadvaita. 

linea, (characteristic), 494; (indica¬ 
tion), 325; (mark), 331, 384, 509; 
(reason), 255. 

Lihgayat, 438. 

living beings, 26, 230, 233. 242, 243, 
270, 312, 357n., 509, 512. 

lobha, 275. 

Logan, W., 53. 

Logayata, 268. 


logic, 2, 77, 243, 332, 345, 477, 483; 
by means of 1., 287, 331; Bud¬ 
dhist 1., 77; Dharmakirti’s 1., 
25In., 255; early Indian 1., 324. 
logos, 361. 

Lohitahga, 179n. 
lokaisana, 276. 
Lokapalasabhakhyana, 15. 

Lokayata, 116n., 266, 268, 290, 320, 
321, 432, 474, 504. 

Lokayatika, 119, 348. 

Lord, 135, 225, 230-32, 234-36, 240, 
312, 346-48, 356n„ 357n„ 384, 
Highest L., 240, 340; supreme L., 
357n., 485, 505. see issara, and 
Isvara. 

lotus flowers in the sky, 231, 241. 


M 

Macdonell, Arthur Anthony, 107n. 

Machiavelli, 320. 

Mackenz-e Collection. 62. 

Madhara, 174. 

Madhava, 50, 62, 72n., 87, 117, 
414n. 

Madhavlya-Dhatuvrtti, 379n. 

Madhu-Kanda, 35. 

Madhusudanasarasvati, 53, 164n., 

394, 408n., 439. 

Madhva, 46, 50, 94, 114, 116, 125n„ 
404, 405, 438, 445, 447n. 

Madhva, 438. 

Madhyamakahrdaya, 123n., 124n„ 
128,129,183,184,206,221,223,229. 

Madhyamakahrdaya-karika, 183,186, 
217, 218. 

Madhyamakahrdaya-vrtti, 183. see 
Tarkajvala. 

Madhyamaka-karika, 158, 201n., 
206, 482. 

Madhyamaka-sastra, 223, 229. 

Madhyamaka-vrtti, 179n., 226. 

Madhyamika, 121, 437n.; Madhya- 
mikas, 81, 472; M. Buddhism, 
481; early M., 158 (-180); M. 


school, 182, 212, 219, 271, 272. 
284, 435, 436. 

Madhyantavibhagasastra, 229. 

Magadha, 83, 145, 359. 

magic, 323. 

Maha, 44, 46. 

Mahabharata, 3, 29, 33n., 94, 146, 
166, 168, 174, 176, 177, 224, 242, 
297, 299-303, 304n., 341, 305n., 
313, 390n., 399, 404, 405, 419, 
435, 467, 473, 477, 503n., 51 In., 
514n. 

Mahabhasya, 61, 64n., 274n., 375, 
383, 399, 400n. 

Mahabodhi-Jataka, 140n. 

Mahamati, 154, 155. 

Mahanaravana-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 
30, 42, 89, 92, 467. 

Mahanataka, 1 17,355. 

Mahaparinirvanasutra, 152. 

Mahapurusa, 143. 

Mahaprajnaparamita-upadcsasastra, 

33n. 

mahasamanya, 337 338. 

mahasiddhi, 184. 

Mahasutasoma-Jataka, 26. 

mahat, 207. 

Mahavacchagottasuttanta, 21. 

Mahavairocanasutra, 156. 

Mahavibhaga-sastra, 274n. 

Mahavira, 47, 272n., 280. 

Mahaviracarita, 357n. 

Mahayana, 152, 201 n., M. Buddhism, 
2, 34n., 113, 121, 122, 132, 164, 
265, 350, 351; M. Buddhists, 287; 
M. literatures, 246; M. Sutras, 
152, 157, 158; later M., 275; M. 
scriptures, 204n. 

Mahayanasamparigraha-sastra, 181. 

Mahayanasraddhotpada-sastra, 201 n. 

Mahayanavatara, 343n. 

Mahayanikapaksa, 121, 125n. 

Mahayanist, 146, 201n., 221. 

Mahesvara, 174-76, 206-09. 

mahiman, 499. 

Maitrayana-Upanisad, 10, 14, 17, 29, 
30, 38, 42, 46, 93, 99n., see Maitrl- 
Upanisad. 

Maitreya, 338, 350. see Maitreya- 
natha. 

Maitreyanatha, 150, 180, 181, 436. 

Maitreyi, 372, 384. 

Maitri-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 34n., 

138. see Maitrayana-Upani'sad. 

major premise, 25In.. 

major term, 25In. 

Malati-Madhava, 84, 352, 357n. 

Malayagiri, 289, 291. 

Malayalam, 52, 53, 57. 
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Mallavadin, 117, 283, 289, 292n., 

293n., 337., 

MallavadisQri, 263. 

Mallinatha, 357n. 

Mallisena, 291. 
mana, 275. 

manas, 227, 254, 387, 507. 
Manava-Dharmasastra, 313-17. 
Mandanamisra, 79, 84, 85, 87, 88, 
344n. 

Mandiikya-karika. 62, 123n., 127, 
164. 211-13. 218, 220, 224, 240 
242, 254, 287, 288, 316, 3l8n., 
319n., 355, 385, 389, 434, 498, 
523. 

MandQkya-Upanisad, 10, 42, 44, 46, 
99 n. 

Manibhadra, 117. 

manifestation, 252, 286, 354, 449n , 
476, 513. 

Manikyanandin, 67, 73, 75n., 290. 

Manojava, 179n. 

manomaya, 139. 

mantra, 97, 134, 161-63, 435. 

Mantra-Brahmana, 91. 

mantravarna, 477. 

Manu, 55, 56, 176; the Code of M., 
97, 123n., 168, 178n„ 363, 467, 
473, 477. 

Manukuladitya(king), 55, 56. 
manusya, 513. 

Mara, 26. 

Marici, 176. 
mark, 248. see linga. 
Markandeya-Purana, 400n. 
Maskaribhasya, 99n. 

Maskarin, 348. 

Master, 161. 
mata, 28In. 

materialists, 348. see Lokayata. 
Mathara, 173, 174, 179n., 335. 
mathematics, 328, 345. 

Mathura, 59-62. 
mati, 357n. 

Matsunami, S., 293n. 
mauna, 518. 

Maurya Dynasty, 319, 359. 
maya, 120, 121, 124n., 211, 275, 
289, 420, 492n., 493, 515; m. as 
the power of Isvara, 492n., 515; 
m. doctrine, 265, 272, 336, 350: 
(illusion), 211, 272, 275, 289, 420; 
m. theory, 120, 286, 490; m. sys¬ 
tem, 125n. 

mayamatra, 495, 515. 
mayavada, 67, 120, 121, 124n., 125n., 
211, 213, 459, 492n; ancient m., 
120; recent m., 120. 
Mayavada-khandana, 125n. 


Mayavada-parasu, 125n. 
Mayavada-samdQsani, 125n. 
Mayavada-satadusani, 125n. 
mayavadin, 120, 375, 459; adhunika- 
m., 120; jaran-m., 120; navina- 
m., 120. 

Maya-Vedantin, 120, 124n. 

Mayeda, Sengaku, 7Sn., 408n. 
may in, 272. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred, 28In. 

Mayura, 62. 
mchog, 210. 
medhavin, 309. 

medicine, 173, 323, 324, 328, 382n.; 
Indian m., 381. 

meditation, 3S0-82, 415, 416, 418, 
421, 423, 49In., 5l8-24n.; m. on 
Brahman, 282n., 418, 423, 518, 
519, 521-523; silent m. (mauna), 
518; m. on the Udgitha, 520; m. 
on atman, 312. 

Megasthenes, 40, 359-64, 366n., 475n. 
Middle Ages, 267, 512. 
middle term, 25In. 

Milinda (king), the Questions of 
King Milinda, 180n. 
mimamsa, 313. 

Mimarpsa, 183, 290, 313, 321, 336, 
342, 349, 375, 376, 379n., 514; 
early M., 392, 410-12; later M., 
133n., 163, 326, 403, 411, 412, 
477; ritual M., 371, 390, 404, 
406, 409, 411, 412; ritualistic M., 
133n., 381, 386, 389, 417; M. 
scholars, 340, 391, 400; M. school, 
244n., 300, 320, 331, 339, 340, 
377, 390, 392n., 399, 410, 420; 
two Mimamsas, 66, 401, 413, 
419f., 481. 
mimarpsaka, 410. 

Mimamsaka, 313, 400n., 409; Mima- 
sakas, 117, 223, 290, 331, 336; 
later MImamsakas, 334. 
Mimamsa-sastra, 39In., 412. 
Mimamsasutra, 313, 319n., 376, 381, 
386,' 389-95, 39Sn., 401n., 403, 
406-08, 410-14n., 435, 437n., 447n., 
467, 468, 470, 478, 481, 514n. 
mind, 312, 498, 508, 511, 522, 524. 

see manas. 

Ming, 140n. 
ming-lun, 142. 

Mitaksara, 313.- 
mithyatva, 121. 

Mochizuki, Shinko, 179n. 
modification, 490; m. theory, 489. 

see parinama and parinamavada. 
Modi, P. M., 442. 
moksa, 4In. 

Moksadharma, 299. 
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Moksakaragupta, 261. 
momentary-destruction, 214. 
monism, 303; absolute m., 287-89. 
monistic, m. tendency, 334; m. 
theistic doctrine, 148; m. thought, 
115. 

moon-stone, 223, 230, 237n., 241. 

see candra-kanta. 

Morichini, G., 86n. 

Motilal, B. K., 89. 
mrgatrsnika, 337. 

Muhammedan, 53. 
mukhya, 386. 
mukhya prana, 508, 524. 
muktopasrpya, 528. 
mukti, 41n., 357n. 
Muktika-Upanisad, 46, lOOn. 
Mula-Madhyamakakarika, 217. 
Mundaka-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 15, 
42, 44, 92, 99n., 272, 277, 278, 
466, 524n. 

mum, 234, 274, 276. 

Muni, 176. 

Muller, F. Max, 2, 31n., 39, 40. 
mythology, 363. 
mythos, 363. 


N 

Naciketas, 22, 24, 26, 32n. 
nadl, 509, 515, 527, 528. 
nagaraka, 322. 

Nagarjuna, 29, 158-65, 177, 201n., 
206, 217, 221, 223, 229, 256, 436, 
481, 482. 

Nagnaksapana, 348. 
nairatmya, 284. 

nairatmya-darsana, 227, 284, 287. 
nairghrnya, 495. 

Naiskarmyasiddhi, 396. 

Naiyayika, 290, 356n. 

Nakada, Jikido, 98n. 

Nalanda, 76, 81, 82; N. Temple, 
76, 80. 

nama-rupa, 491, 500. 
nana, 500; n.-tva, 201 n. 

Nanak, 224, 242, 408n. 
Nan-pen-ta-pan-neih-p'an-ching, 152. 

see Mahaparinirvanasutra. 
Narada, 174, 279. 

Narayana, 44. 

Narayana (god), 165, 166, 173-75. 
Nasadiyasukta, 171. 

Nastika, 266, 280. 
nataka, 516. 

Nathamuni, 57. 

natural science, 323f. 
nature, 173, 353, 462; essential n., 
505; fundamental n. of the atman, 
44; fundamental n. of purusa. 


242; fundamental n. of the sun, 
209; highest n., 341; n., of the 
knowledge, 478; n. of Lord, 225, 
230, 235; mystical n., 104. see 
svabhava. 

Nepal, 54, 82. 
nibhana, 21. 
nigada, 477. 

Nigantha, 272n., Nigantha Nata- 
putta, 266. 

Nilakantha, 437n. 

Nilarudra, 44. ' 

Nimbarka, 114, 385, 438, 439n., 
445, 450n„ 460. 
nimitta, 136, 231. 
nirakara, 261, 262. 
nirakaravada, 262. 
nirakaravijnanavada, 262. 
nirakaravijnanavadin, 260, 261. 
niravayava, 485, 501. 
nirmana, 181. 
nirmatr, 515. 
nirmitavada, 176. 

Nirukta, 39. ^ __ 

nirvana, 21, 27, 155, 165, 167-173, 
175, 176; cause of n., 165, 167-70, 
172. 

nirvikalpaka, 343n. 
nirvikalpaka-jnana, 261. 
nistha, 302. 
nisthabhava, 154. 
nitya, 476, 504. 
nitya ekanta, 291 n. 
non-being, 247, 491. see asat. 
non-difTerence, 121, 501. see anan- 
yata, theory of difTcrence and non- 
difTerence, abhcdadarsana, bheda- 
bheda and doctrine of difTerence- 
non-difTerence. oc 

non-dualism, 245, 252, 253, 283-85, 
333, 339, 340, 344n., 374; limited 
n., 376; Sankara’s n., 341. 
non-dualistic, n. monism, 57, 5o, 
119, 120, 211, 252, 378n.; n. moni¬ 
stic school, 58, 119, 162, 389; n. 
monistic sect, 53; n. state, i3o; 
n. theory, 121, 251; n. thought, 
339; n. view, 212. 
non-duality, 112, 287, 288, 289. 
non-ego, 155f; n. theory, 287. 
non-eternality, 246. 
non-identity non-difTerence, theory, 
383. 

non-self, ideas of n., 214; n. theory, 
215; theory of n., 2; twofold n., 
153. 

no-self, doctrine of n., 152. 
Nrsimhapurvatapaniya, 44. 
Nrsirphasarasvati, lOOn. 
Nrsimhottaratapamya, 44. 
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nyaya, 313, 410, 414n., the word n., 
303, 313, 410. 

Nyaya, 66, 290, 356n.; early N., 
334; later N., 231, 320; N. school, 
67,114, 242, 243, 320, 331,356n., 
410. 

Nyayabindutika, 228, 293n. 
Nyaya-kumuda-candrodaya, 74n. 
Nyayakusumanjali, 67, 343n. 

Nyaya mala vistara, 414 n. 
Nyayamanjari, 65, 68n. 

Nyayamukha, 77. 

Nyayapravesaka, 77. 
nyayasastra, 332. 

NyayasGcinibandha, 65, 66. 
Nyayasutra, 181, 331, 437n., 478. 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 210, 240, 262, 490; 
the ideas of the N., 17; N. philo¬ 
sophy, 336; N. school, 114, 172, 
241, 334, 491; N. tradition, 493. 
Nyayavarttika, 333. 
Nyayavarttikatatparyatlka, 6Sn., 333. 
nyaya vidya, 332. 

O 

object, 209, 337, 461, 509; o. of 
cognition, 252, 253, 259: individual 
o., 211; three o., 319. 
Odantapura, 83. 
okas, 527. 
olarika, 139. 

Oldenberg, H., 26, 3In. 

Old Testament, 109. 
om, 90. 

omnipotent, 502, 505. 
omnipresence, 210. 
omnipresent, 212, 346. 
omniscient, 158, 159; o. Person, 

158; o. One, 283; o. Brahman, 
502. 

organ, 422, 505, 508, 51 In; central 
o., 508; five functional o., 507; 
five sense o., 507; functional o., 
505, 511; mental o., 227; eleven 
o., 507; sense o., 214, 422, 504, 
505, 511; seven o., 507, 512. see 
indriya and karana. 
original man, 166. 
origination, 231, 234, 366n., 431, 
489, 491, 494; o. of the world, 
487. 

Otani University, 186. 

Oupnek’hat, 98n. 
outcaste, 58. 

P 

padapatha, 442. 

Padarthadharmasamgraha, 343n., 479. 


Padmapada, 66, S8, 121. 
Padma-Purana, 120. 

Pala Dynasty, 83. 

Pali, IS, 19, 25, 136, 139. 
pancagni-vidya, 370, 434n. 
pancakandha, 461. 

Pancapadika, 66. 

Pancaratra, 302. 341: P. sect, 349. 
Pancaratrika, 349, 383. 

Pancatantra, 399. 
pancavrtti, 509. 
paneikarana, 498. 

Pandits, 3, 441. 

Pandu, 29S. 

Pandurabhiksu, 34S. 

Panini, 14-16, 28, 29, 33n., 34n., 
39, 40, 310; the dates of P., 33n.; 
post-P., 16; pre-P., 16. 

Panini’s Grammar, 13, 14, 18, 28, 
33n., 39, 376, 378n., 379n., 384n., 
386, 406, 444; the rules of P., 
28, 318n. 

Paninian grammar, 376. 
para, 326, 387, 505; parah, 4S4. 
paramabrahmavadin, 119. 
Paramaharpsa, 44, 45. 
paramanu, 246. 
paramartha, 219, 285, 287. 
Paramartha, 131, 181, 182n., 262. 
paramarthavastha, 288, 460. 
paramarthika, 249. 
paramatman, 210, 253, 326, 484. 
param brahma, 213, 253, 328, 388, 
494. 

paramesvara, 240, 484, 4S5. 
param rupam, 341. 
parapradhana, 358n. 

Parasaryayana, 406. 
paratantrasvabhava, 261. 
parti vidya, 521. 
pariccheda, 45In., 508. 
parikalpitasvabhava, 261. 
Parlksamukha, 67, 75n., 290. 
parimitatva, 451 n. 
parinama, 245, 252, 357n., 489. 
parinamavada, 213,286,296,316,339, 
490. 

parinati, 290. 
pariplava, 520. 
parisad, 102. 
parisesa, 483. 
parivrajaka, 97, 348. 

Parmenides, 363. 

Parthasarathimisra, 337, 339. 

Pasa, 280. 
pasandabheda, 357n. 

Pasupata, 302, 341,432,435,472,474. 
Pataliputra, 59, 60, 359. 
patna, 516. 

Patanjali, 14, 38-40, 61, 274n., 310, 
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375, 376, 378n., 379n., 383, 399, 
400, 410. 

Pathak, K. B., 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 56, 
60, 61, 68n., 74, 76, 88n. 
path of ancestors, 525, 528. see 
pitryana. 

path of gods, 525, 527, 528. see 
devayana. 
pati, 499. 

Patrakesari, 74n. 

Paturabhiksu, 348. 

Pauranika, 349. 

Pauspimji, 399. 

Pauspindya, 399. 

Pehlevi, 399. 

perception, 210, 245, 255, 509; 

direct p., 478, 522; sense-p., 247. 
permanence, 501; p. of knowledge, 
255; permanent knowledee, 258. 
Persian, 34n., 98n. 
personal principle, 488. 

Perumal (king), 53; Cheraman p., 56. 
Philolaos, 363. 
philosophos, 360. 
philosophy, 320, 321, 345. 
Philostratus, 364. 
physis, 362. 

Pi-na, 80. 

Pinda, 44. 

Piiigalanetra, 158. 
pitamaha, 165. 

pitryana, 465n., 525. see path of 
ancestors. 

Plato, 362, 363. 
pluralism, 445. 
pluralistic realism, 114. 
plurality, 493, 220n., 334. 
politics, 319, 320, 345. 

Porus (king), 359. 

Potthapada-sutta, 139. 
power, 234-36,240,341, 417, 501,502, 
527; all p., 489; p. of control, 499; 
inherent p., 240; miraculous p., 272; 
mystical p., 104,105, 354,365,515; 
p. of nescience, 339; spiritual p., 
513; supernatural p. 513; super¬ 
normal mystical p., 104; unseen p., 
230, 233, 508; residual p., 420. 
see adrsta and sarvasakti. 
Prabhacandra, 66, 67, 73-75n., 81, 
88, 290, 293n. 

Prabhakara, 340. 
Prabhakaravardhana (king), 349. 
Prabodhacandrodaya, 356n. 
pracchanna Bauddha, 125n., 228. 

see crypto-Buddhist, 
pracchanna Saugata, 121. seecrvpto- 
Buddhist. 

Pracetasa, 353. 

PracI Mimamsa, 411. 


Praclnagarba, 305n. 
practice, 346, 515-23; method of p.> 
45: problem of the p., 214, 519; 
religious p.,414,417,419; spiritual 
p., 94: theory of p., 515; p. of 
Yoga, 44; religious and ethical p.» 
362; p. of the Bodhisattva, 350. 
pracurya, 68n. 
pradesa, 506. 
pradesamatra, 402. 

Pradha, 176. 

pradhana, 68n., 432, 473, 486-88. 
pradhva, 307. 
pragabhava, 329n. 
praja, 168. 

Prajapati, 166. 
prajna, 11. 
prajna, 484. 

Prajfiakaramati, 118, 258. 
Prajnaparamita-sutra, 152. 
Prajhapradipa, 224. 

Prajnapradipa-mulamadhyamaka- 

vrtti, 217. 

Prajnapradipa-sastra, 223, 257. 
prajnavisesa, 462. 

Prakaranapahcika, 344n. 
Prakaranaryavacasastra, 181. 
prakasa, 485, 503. 
prakata Saugata, 121. 

Prakirnaka, 80. 

Prakrit, 174, 268, 282. 
prakrti, 173, 474, 494. 
prakrti-upadana, 487. 
prakrti-vikara-bhava, 385. 
pralaya, 388. 
pramana, 245, 283, 332. 
Pramanaviniscaya, 76, 78n. 
prameya, 332. 

Prameyakamalamartanda, 67, 73, 

223, 225, 237n., 243, 290. 
prana, 11, 105, 171, 507, 509, 511. 
Pranagnihotra, 44. 
pranabhrt, 509. 
pranavat, 508. 

Prapancahrdaya, 392n., 394-96n. 
prasada, 208, 214, 217n. 
prasakti, 481. 

prasaiiga, 221, 286, 435, 481, 482. 
Prasaiigika, 183. 

Prasannapada, 78n. 
prasasana, 499. 

Prasastamati, 243, 244n. 

Prasastapada, 243, 343n., 479. 
Prasastapada-bhasya, 243. see Pad- 
arthadharmasamgraha. 
Prasna-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 15, 37, 
42, 44, 92, 99n., 467. 
Prasthanabheda, 164n., 394, 439n. 
prasthanatraya, 300, 438. 
prathama-kanda, 411. 
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prathama-tantra, 411 
pratibandha, 522. 
pratibhasa, 252. 
pratibimbavada, 335, 450n. 
pratijfia, 365, 384, 385, 487. 
pratika, 422, 521. 
pratisarpkhya, 462. 
pratisamkhya-nirodha, 462, 463. 
pratitya-samutpada, 181. 
pratyaksa, 284, 287, 337, 444, 477. 

see perception, 
pratyckabuddha, 153. 
prayana, 522. 
prayatna, 495. 
preksa, 236. 

presiding deity, 105, 140n., 147-50, 
152n., ISO-82, 304, 403. 
principle, 361; absolute p., 333, 353, 
493; basic p., 212; ethical p., 371; 
fundamental p., 104, 105, 171, 207, 
497; general p., 255; p. of igno¬ 
rance, 339, 495; p. of life, 504; 
metaphysical p. , 354, 488; onto¬ 
logical p., 491; personal p., 488; 
secret p., 94, 96; spiritual p., 240, 
485, 504; world p., 272, 341, 354; 
supreme p., 340. 
prohibitions, 505. 
promise, 384, 385. see pratijna. 
Prtha, 174. 

Pscudo-Origenes, 366n. 
pudgala, 147. 

Purana, 3, 44, 209, 301, 340, 341, 
349, 351, 460, 477, 500. 
Purnananda, 125n. 

Purnavarman (king), 60. 

Pururavas (king), 346. 
purusa, 11, 143, 146, 170, 213, 224, 
241, 244, 265, 269, 291, 324, 341, 
51 In.; adherents of p., 242; p. as 
the pure spiritual principle, 504; 
atman and p., 273n.; eternal p., 
324; (individual man), 324; (origi¬ 
nal man), 166, 169; (person), 141, 
142; (pradhana=), 432, 473; p. 
and prakrti, 474; (pudgala=), 
147; the word “p.”, 240, 270; p. 
as the world-cause, 182, 241, 491; 
world-creation by p., 243. 

Purusa, 167, 180, 206-09, 214, 217n., 
218, 231-34, 236, 237, 239, 346, 
347, 355, 494; (the primal man), 
105; P. as the world-cause, 217, 
223; the theories on P., 206. 
Purusaparlksa, 148, 222, 223 (-226), 
230 (-240). 
purusartha, 414, 416. 

Purusasukta, 166. 
purusavadin, 231, 239. 
puruso manavah, 387. 


Purusottamamisra, 57n. 
pQrvakanda, 411. 

PQrvamimarpsa, 393, 411, 414n. 
Purvamimarpsa-sastra, 394, 426. 

Pu rvamima rpsa-s u t ra, 412. 
purvapaksa, 198, 391, 442, 528n. 
Purva-Vedanta vadin, 117. 
putraisana, 276. 

Pythagoras, 363. 

Pythagorean, new P. school, 364. 

R 

Radhakrishnan. S., 3In., 232n., 40Sn. 
rahasya, 96, 107n., 314. 

Raikva, 106, 170. 

Rajacudamani Dik?ita, 393. 
Rajakcsarivarman Aditya 1, 56. 
Rajavarttika, 68n. 

Raksasa, 32n., 173. 

Rama, 303, 304. 
ramanlya-carana, 3S6. 

Ramanuja, 4, 6, 46, 50, 114, 121, 
125n., 212, 223, 244n., 273n., 304, 
31 1, 312, 317, 372n., 378n., 381n., 
389n„ 396n'., 404, 427, 428, 438, 
444 . 46 , 448-61,463, 464, 491,492n., 
495, 496, 515, 528n. 
Ramapurvatapanlya, 44. 

Ramaswami Sastri, V. A., 396n. 
Ramatirtha, 56n., lOOn. 

Ramayana, 15, 176, 17Sn., 303, 304, 
353. 

Ramopakhyana, 15. 
Ramottaratapaniva, 44. 

Ranade, R. D., 36. 

Ranayaniya, 467. 

Rapson, E. J., 31n. 
rasa, 354. 

Rasesvara-darsana, 32S. 

Rastrakuta Dynasty, 63. 
Ratnagotravibhaga, 182. 

Ratnakirti, 25S. 

Ratnaprabha, 124, 291, 293n. 

Ravana, 303. 

reason, by means of r., 490. see tarka. 
reasoning, 241; by means of r., 332. 
see yukti. 

reductio ad absurdum. see prasanga. 
reflection, 450n., 488; r. theory, 335. 
regressus ad infinitum, see anavastha. 
relative standpoint, see vyavahara- 
vastha. 

release, 218, 249, 422, 524; final r., 
245, 248, 312, 315, 333, 342, 346, 
352, 389, 415, 524. 

Renou, L., 88n. 
result, 248, 433, 502, 505, 506. 
Rg-Veda, 90, 91, 97, 166, 170, 207, 
' 209, 278, 299, 304, 318n., 366n., 
466, 526; R.-Samhita, 162, 314. 
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rhetoric, 345, 350. 

Rhys Davids, 32n. 
rig byed kyi mthar smra ba, 117. 
ritual, 382, 386; rituals, 11, 106, 167, 
297, 364, 370, 371, 377, 380, 382n., 
391, 411, 417, 421, 439, 471, 481, 
514, 517, 520; r. of Brahmanism, 
409; by means of r., 104, 420; the 
divinity of r., 392; r. formulas, 
162; the fruits of r., 387, 416; the 
general rational of the r., 410; the 
householder r., 471; the knowledge 
of r., 472; the performance of r., 
163, 412, 413n., 415, 416, 418, 423, 
471, 516, 518, 519; r. scriptures 
(kalpa-sutra), 413n.; the Vedic 
r., 105. see Mimamsa. 
rnam par ses pa, 213. 

Roman, R. work, 360. 
rsi, 274. 
rtvij, 380. 

Rudra, 173, 272. 
rupa, 462. 

Russia, 1. 

S 

Sabarasvamin, 326, 391-93, 395n 
406, 478, 514n. 

sabda, 258, 477. 478, 488, 521. 
sabdabrahman, 353; sabdabrahmano 
vivartah, 354. 

3abdabrahmapariksa, 255. 
sabdamula, 475. 

Sabdika, 349. 
sabhavyapatti, 526 
saccidananda, 302, 486. 
Saddarsanasamuccaya, 179n., 290. 
Saddharmapundarikasutra, 152. 
sadhana, 285. 
sadhya, 284. 

sage, 58, 62, 214, 279, 350, 471; an¬ 
cient s., 477. see muni, 
sahakarin, 517, 518. 

Saheki, Kyokuga, 220n. 
sahopalambha, 78n. 

Saiva, 351, 438; Saivas, 50, 341, S. 
sect, 57, 176, 208, 349; S. theolo- 
gians, 491. 

Saivism, 62. 

$aka era, 49, 51, 72n., 125. 

Sakala school, 91. 
sakara, 261. 
sakaravada, 262. 
sakaravadin, 262. 
sakaravijfianavada, 262. 
sakaravijnanavadin, 260, 261. 
sakha, 91. 

Sakra, 27n 
Sakta school, 45. 


Saktisvamin, 65. 

Saktivisistadvaita, 438. 

Sakuntala, 79. 

Sakvari, lOOn. 

Sakva, 356n. 

Sakyamuni, 3, 24, 26, 109, 135, 280. 
Salikanatha, 340, 344n. 
sama, 518. 

samadhi, 263, 505, 518, 523. 
saman, 380. 
samana, 500, 509. 
Samannaphalasutta, 25. 
Samantabhadra, 73, 75n,. 252, 262, 
283, 285-87, 289, 339. 
samanya, 289, 337. 
samarthya, 514. 
samavayi-karana, 231. 

Sama-Vcda, 90, 91, 278, 399, 401 n., 
431, 433: S.—Samhita, 314 
Samavidhana-Brahmana, 399,. 406. 
Sambandhokti, 396. 
samdhi, 442. 
samdhya, 515. 
saqigrahasloka, 72n. 

Samhita, 90, 93; Samhitas, 3, 43, 91, 
104, 314, 341,; Veda S., 162, 409- 
491; Vedic S., 43, 93; S. of the 
Veda, 442. 
samipya, 388. 
samjna, 521. 
samjna-murti-kjpti, 498. 

Samkarsa, 392, 395n. 

Samkarsaka, 392. 

Samkarsakanda, 467. 

Samkarsana, 393. 

Samkar^anakanda, 376, 392-94, 396n., 
412. 

Samkarsanyayamuktavali, 393. 
Samkhya, 38, 66, 131, 146, 220n., 
262, 268, 302, 313, 316, 320, 321, 

327, 330, 341, 348, 352, 364, 435, 
473, 474, 478; Samkhyas, 290; 
classical S., 473; S. doctrine, 301; 
S. philosophy, 2, 264, 299, 327, 

328, 348, 428, 473, 490, 494; S. 
school, 17, 57, 113, 125n., 15In., 
158, 183, 269, 274n., 304, 334, 
335, 342, 343n., 432, 472, 487, 488; 
S. system. 472, 473, 475, 479; S. 
theories, 34n., 300, 303, 304n., 
508; Vedantic S., 473; pre-S., 89. 

Samkhyakarika, 131, 179n., 226, 

334-36, 479. 

Samkhyasutra, 61, 62. 
SamkhyatattvakaumudI, 68n. 
Samkhya-Vedanta philosophy, 155. 
Samkhya-Yoga, 119, 242, 273n., 

299, 301, 302, 305n., 356n. 
Samksepa-Sankarajaya, 413n. 
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Samksepasariraka, 55, 56n., 60, 64, 
72. ' 


Sammitlya, 158. 

Sarpnyasa, 44. 

Sarpnyasa-Upanisads, 44. 
sarppad, 102. 
sarpparaya, 524n. 
sarpparisvakta, 525. 
sarppatti, 160, 402. 
sarppradhana, 160. 
sarpprasada, 515. 
sarpradhana, 522. 
sarpsara, 41 n., 495, 506, 507, 509. 
sa rpsa rasa rat va, 350. 
sarpsaric, s. wandering, 500; s. world, 
514; s. life, 526. 
sarpsaya, 332. 
sarpskara, 350. 
sarpskarasaratvadarsana, 350. 
sarptana, 248, 249. 

Sarptana, 179n. 
sa mud ay a, 461. 
sarpvitti, 357n. 

Sam-ye, S3. 

Sarpy uktagama, 21. 

Sarpyutta Nikaya, 26, 32n., 271. 
Sanaiscara, 179n. 

Sanatsujatiya, 299. 

Sandal, M. L. 396n. 

Sandilya, 153, 421, 485, 502, 520. 
Sandilyabhaktisutra, 406. 


Sandilyavidya, 520. 

Sanjaya Belatthiputta, 25. 

Sankara, 3-9, 11, 20, 29, 30, 46, 
48-67, 71 n., 72, 75, 77-79, 87-89, 
98, 99n., 114, ll6n., 117-25n., 
127, 162, 169, 208, 213, 220, 221, 
227, 240, 241, 252-54, 257, 258, 
260, 262, 263, 265, 276, 281n.-S3, 
286-88, 290, 291, 293n., 295. 300, 
306, 309, 311, 316-1 Sn., 326,328, 
331,334-36, 337, 338, 339, 341-44n., 
348, 350, 352, 355-57n., 362, 

372n., 378, 38In., 383, 385, 387-89, 
394,395n., 398,404-07n., 411,413n., 
426-31, 434n., 437n., 438, 440, 
441, 444-46, 448-5 In., 452-64, 
468-71, 485, 486, 488-90, 492n., 
493, 495, 502, 505, 508, 51 In., 
512, 5l4n., 515, 518, 519, 521, 
528n; S.’s commentary, 21, 69n., 
378, 430, 440, 444, 446, 452, 453, 
460, 463-65n., 467, 502; pre-S., 
5, 6, 133, 223, 340, 431; S. school, 
49, 58, 212, 290, 291, 334, 374; 
S.’s non-dualism, 341; S.’s philo¬ 
sophy, 341. 

Sarikaradigvijaya, 50-52n., 62, 87. 

Sankaramandarasaurabha, 49, 51. 

Sarikarasvamin, 77. 


Sarikaravijaya, 72n., 
Sankhavana-Aranyaka, 91. 
Sankrityayana, R., 185. 

Sankhay na-GrhyasOtra, 399. 
Sanskrit, 7, 14, 56n., Ill, 145, 183- 
85, 216n., 221-23, 229, 282, 291n., 
297, 318n., 350, 356n., 40Sn., 
442; Buddhist S., 19; Buddhist 
Hybrid S., 461; Vedic S., 306; 
classical S., 18; general S. dic¬ 
tionary,, 118. 
santa, 214. 

Santaraksita, 79, 81-84, 86n., SS, 
IIS, 150, 151,156, 208,213, 221, 222, 
226, 227, 239, 240, 241, 244, 251, 
255-59, 262, 265, 287. see Shi- 
ba-htsho. 

Santideva, 150, 258. 

Santiparvan, 299. 

Saptatantava, 349. 
sarga, 232. 

Sariputta, 279, 280. 
sarlra, 526. 

sarlra, 427, 504, 506, 525. 
sarlraka, 428. 

Sarlraka, 397, 426-28. 
sarlrakamimarpsa, 428n. 
SarlrakasQtra, 100n., 390, 396, 401, 
426, 434n. 
sarupya, 78n. 

Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 224. 
sarvagata, 485. 
sarvaikatva, 330. 

Sarvajnatman, 55-57n., 60, 72, 88. 
sarvamedha, 135. 
sarvasakti, 489. 

Sarvasiddhantasaipgraha, 152n., 379, 
395n. 

Sarvastivadin, 20, 141, 145-47, 158, 
271, 462, 463, 472, 482. 
Sarvopanisatsara, 44. 

Sastitantra, 273n. 

sastra, 180, 439, 475, 477; s. means., 
448n. 

sat, 105, 269, 283, 289, 325, 337, 

, 485, 490, 492, 494. 

Satagopa, 57. 

Satapatha-Brahmana, 38, 92, 153, 
310, 413n., 466. 

Satarudrlya, 98n. 
satkaryavada, 432, 490. 
satkayadrsti, 142. 

Satthitamta, 268. 

Satvata, 341. 
satya devata, 328. 

Satyanatha, 125n. 
satya-samkalpatva, 485. 
Satyasiddhisastra, 142-44, 151 n., 159. 
Satyayanin, 407. 
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Saugata. see pracchanna Saugata 
and prakata Saugata. 

sauksmya, 45In., 508. 

Saura'-Purana, 209. 

Sauri, 237. 

Sautrantika, 262, 472. 

savikalpakabuddhi, 337. 

Savitrl, 33n. 

Sayana, 1J, 98n. 

Schmidt, R., 117, 400n. 

Schrader, F. O., 304n, 345n. 

Schubring, Walther, 280n. 

Sde-dge Ed., 185, 186, 222, 223, 239n. 

Sehranpour, 64n. 

Seleucus Nicator (king), 359, 361. 

self, 142, 152, 160, 220, 365, 426, 
488, 489; conscious-s., 253; highest 
s., 373, 430, 469, 484, 499, 501-04, 
510, 515; knowing-s., 252, 253, 
255, 256; oneness of s., 220; one’s 
s., 106; own s., 504; supreme s., 
69n., 210-13, 253, 301, 326, 374, 
375, 382, 384, 402, 403, 422, 450n., 
45In., 485; unique s., 301; uni¬ 
versal s„ 373, 402, 520; theory of 
2. see atman, embodied self, 
Grct. Self, individual self, inner 
self, jnanatman, vijnanatman and 
ego. 


self-nature, theory of s., 153 

Sendai, 222n., 223. 

senses, 461, 509, 511, 525, 528; 

physical s., 509; various s., 525. 
sense organs, 210, 214, 389, 511, 512. 
sesa, 416, 439. 

Sesagovinda, 379n. 
seven organs, 507. 

Shi-ba-htsho, 82. see Santaraksita. 
Shrmgeri, 263n. 

Shutsujo Koco, 33n. 
siddhanta, 267, 374, 378n., 382, 383 
0 387, 388, 398, 423, 442, 469, 528m 
Siddharsi, 290. 

Siddhartha (prince), 146. 
Siddhitraya, 67. 
sight, 507. 

Silaiika, 271, 290, 294. 
Simhasanadvatrimsika, 355. 
Simhasuri, 263, 283, 292n. 

Simhika, 176. 


simile of a string piercing gems, 335. 
simile of the moon reflecting on the 
surface of water, 335. 

Sita, 303. 

Siva, 179n., 209, 214, 215, 217n., 
302, 356n.; concept of S., 175; 
god S., 169, 175, 303, 347, 357; 
worship of S., 58, 208; S. sect, 58; 
S. worship, 209; follower of S., 
346. 


Sivasamkalpsa-Upanisad, 98n. 
Siva-Upanisads, 4-1. 

Six Masters, 25. 

six orthodox philosophical schools, 

98. 

Six Schools, 290. 

Six Systems, 290. 

Skanda, 174, I79n. 

Skanda-Purana, 405. 
sleeping state, 492m, 510, 514, 515. 
Slokavarttika, 81, 84, 289, 336, 338, 
496n. 

smarta, 473. 

Smith, V. A., 86n. 

sm ti, 349, 405, 468, 473, 476-78.. 

483m, 528. 
smrtijha, 349. 

Snar-than Ed., 185, 186. 

Socrates, 109. 

Sodasalaksanamimamsasutra, 395n. 
$odasa la ksana p u r va m Ima msasas t ra, 
392n. 

SodasalaksanI, 392. 
solar gods, 299. 

Somadeva, 61, 117, 290. 
soul, 106, 270, 524; eternal s., 271; 
individual s., 526. 

space, 148, 169, 210, 211, 388, 497- 

99, 510, 525; Great S., 211. see 
akasa and ether. 

speech, 353; mystical power of s., 
354. 

Speech-Brahman, 354; Consideration 
of S., 222. 

spirit, 302, 494, 492, 504, 513, 527; 

absolute s., 269; ancestral s., 525_ 
spirituality, 501. 

sport, 224, 230, 233-35, 242, 489. 
sraddha, 518. 
sramana, 275, 360. 
sra$tr, 232. 

Srauta Sutra, 377. 
sravaka, 153. 

Sribharati, 68n. 

Sribhasya, 379n., 438, 452, 461. 
Sricakra, 263n. 

Sndhara, 437n. 

Sriharsa, 121, 288. 

Srikanlha, 438. 

Srikarabhasya, 438. 

Srinivasa, 404, 439n., 449n. 

Srlpati, 438. 

Srl-Vaisnava, 438. 

Srivatsahka, 67. 

Sroh-btsan-sgam-po (king’), 77, 79m 
srsti, 232. 

Srughna, 59-62, 64n. 
sruti, 90, 349, 402, 410, 422, 467„ 
473, 476-78, 483n. 
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srutopanisatka, 526. 
stages of life, 517. see asrama. 
standpoint of* daily experience, see 
vyavaharika-satyatva. 
standpoint of ultimate truth, see 
paramarthavastha. 

Stcherbatsky, .Th., 19, 20, 32n. 
sthavara, 512. 

Sthiramati, 227, 229. 
sthiti, 496. 

Stoic, early thought, 363. 
story of Mara, 26. 
story of Nacikctas's receiving of the 
three boons from the god of death, 
22 . 

Subala, 45, 46. 
subjectivity, 501. 

Subrahmanya Sastri, P. P., 379n. 
subsistence, 230, 23J, 234, 495, 499. 
substance, J72, 209, 252; intelligent 
s., 485; spiritual s., 485. see 
dravya. 

subtle body, 509-11, 525, 527. 
suddhadvaita, 120, 124n., 438. 
Sudra, 53, 58, 143, 144, 165, 166,470, 
513. 


Sugh, 64n. 

§uka, 438. 
sukha, 333, 485. 

Sukhabhasya, 438. 

Sukhtankar, V. A., 428n., 441. 
sukrta, 386. 

Sulasa, 180n. 

Sumeru, King of Mt. S., 173. 
Sundaramurti Nayanar, 57. 

Sung, 140n. 

Sung Dynasty, 81, 153. 
sun-worship, 209. 
sunyaikanta, 227, 284, 287. 
sunyata, 30, 34n. 
sunyavada, 271. 
sunyavadin, 271. 

supreme, 210, 312, 423, 513; s.being, 
499; s. Brahman, 142, 146, 154, 

213, 253, 300, 301, 328, 385, 3S8, 
421; s. deity, 115, 175, 208, 217n., 

300, 302, 402, 403, 421; s. goal, 

214, 470; s. god, 208, 214, 300, 
387, 491; s. Lord, 357n., 485, 
505; s. self, 69n., 210-13, 253, 

301, 326, 374, 375, 382, 384, 402, 
403, 422, 450n., 451 n., 485; s. 
value, 103; s. principle, 340. 


Surabhi, 175, 176. 

Suresvara, 6, 55, 56, 72-74n., 81, 85, 


87, 88, 396, 398, 401. 
Surya, 166, 170, 328. 
Suryasiddhanta, 329n. 
Suryavamsi Dynasty, 54. 
Suryavarman. I, 89. 


Susrutasaryihita, 514n. 

Sutasoma (prince), 26, 27. 
sutra, (thread), 170; s. style, 305; 
s. works, 310: the number of s., 
453; the word s., 429; (Brahma- 
sutra —) 429-528. 

Sutra-author, 374. 383, 3S7, 406-0Sn. 

416, 423, 428-30, 467, 469. 
SQtrabhasya, 438. 
sutrakara, 227, 407n., 449n. 
Suttanipata, 280, 2Sln. 
Suvarnasaptati, 179n., 226, 335. 
Suvarnasaptati-sastra, 62. 
Suyagadarpga, 269, 270, 273n. 
sva, 504. 

svabhava, 242, 255. 
svabhavahetu, 228, 25In. 
svabhavalinga, 25In. 

Svarga, 179n. 

svatahpramanyavadin, 244n. 
svatantrata, 232. 

Svatantrika, 183. 
svedaja, 512. 

Svetadvipa, 390n. 

Svetaketu, 108n., 310. 

Svetambara, 268, 290, 292n. , 348. 
Svetapafa, 348. 

§vctasvatara-Upani?ad, 10, 12n., 14^ 
15, 17, 29, 34n., 3S, 42, 92, 99n., 
105, 169, 20S, 217n., 272, 299, 
467, 473. 

svetornakambalivasas, 348. 
synthetic judgement, 25In. 

T 

Ta-ch’eng (abbot), 81. 
Ta-ch’eng-chang-chen-lun, 21S. 
Tachibana, ShOko, 86n. 

Tachibana, Shundo, 32n. 
Ta-chih-tu-lun, 180n. 
tadatmya, 501. 

Tada, Tokwan, 186. 
tadit, 527, 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 4. 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 92. 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, 22. 
Taittiriyapratisakhya, 381, 389. 
Taittirlya school, 91. 
Taittiriya-Upanisad, 10, 12n., 14, 
15, 36, 42, 91, 139, 169, 362, 427, 
431, 466, 485, 497. 

Ta-jih-ching, 156. 
Talavakara-Brahmana, 91. 

Tamra, 176. 

Tamil, 53. 

Tandin, 407. 

T’ang, 77, 79n., 82; T. chronicle, 77, 
79n.; New T. Chronicles, 82; T. 
royal family, 82. 
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Tanjur, 221. 

Tantra, 3, 44, 301. 
tantrakanda, 395n. 

Tantravarttika, 79, 80. 
Ta-pan-nieh-p’an-ching, 179n. 
Taranatha, 77, 86 n. 
tarka, 475. 

Tarkabhasa (by Moksakaragupta), 


Tarkajvala, 183, I84n., 186, 206, 

216n.-19, 223, 237n. see Madhya- 
makahrdaya-vrtti. 
tarkavidya, 313. 


Tathagata, 23, 25, 32n., 94, 152, 253; 

theory of t., 215. 
tathagatagarbha, 153-55, 182. 
tattva, 214. 
tattvajnana, 253. 

Tattvaratnakara, 379n. 
Tattvaratnavalf, 260. 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra, 283. 
Tattvasamgraha, 81-84, 148, 181 

221, 222, 226, 239, 243, 244 ^ 54 * 
255, 258, 259. 

Tattvasarpgraha-panjika, 84, 178n 

222 , 261; Panjika, 81, 221 , 238n. ’ 
Tattvavaisaradi, 78n. 

Tattvavarttika; 379n. 

Taylor, J., 62. 
tejaskaya, 309. 

Tejobindu, 44. 

TC 99n S ’ K ' T " 59 ’ 6 °’ 61 ’ 62 ’ 63 ’ 64n - 


testimony, scriptural t., 478 
Tevijjasuttanta, 136 
Thales, 363. 

Thana, 281n. 

Thanaiiga, 274n. 

theology, 3, 208, 301, 320, 321, 332- 
orthodox Brahmanical t., 38^n* 
Hindu t., 348. ~ ’ 

theologians, 370, 387, 476, 525; 

Saiva t„ 491; Vedic t„ 321. 
Theory of an Unseen Power in the 
Living Beings, 230, 233. 

* 1a two-stage recompense, 


th 387 V ° f <Brahman as a cause”, 

theory of “Brahman as an effect”, 387. 

theory of cause being different from 
effect, 180f. 

theory of combination of knowledge 
and works, see jnanakarma- 
samuccayavada. 

*k^C)ry of Consciousness only, 253, 


theory of “difference and non-differ- 
383-85. see bheda- 

bheda. 


theory of five sheaths (kosas), 139. 
theory of illusory manifestation, 
see vivartavada. 

theory of momentariness, 283, 287. 
theory of non-diflcrencc, 119, 378n. 

see abheda-darsana. 
theory of non-self, 2 , 215. see anat- 
ma-dharma theory, 
theory of oneness of atman, 334. 
theory of oneness of the self, 220 . 
theory of origination from akasa, 
366n. 

theory of quintuplication. see pan- 
cikarana. 
theory of self, 2 . 
theory of tathagata, 215. 
theory of the individual self, 326. 
theory of the path of gods, 527. 
theory of the path of gods and path 
of ancestors, 525. 

theory of the plurality of atman, 334. 
Theory of the Vedavadin, 230 f. 
theory of the Void, 287. 
theory of world-creation from purusa, 
491. 

Theory that Creation by God is with¬ 
out any idea. 230, 236. 

Theory that Creation is out of Com¬ 
passion, 230, 232f. 

Theory that Creation is Sport, 230, 
233 (—235). 

Theory that Creation is the nature of 
the Lord, 230, 235f. 
theory that one should practise both 
knowledge and action, sec jhana- 
karma-samuccayavada. 
theory that the whole world is the 
body of Brahman, 491. 

Theragatha, 277. 

Thibaut, G., 441, 444, 445, 446, 
450n., 455, 460, 496n. 
third place, 528. 

Thomas, F. W., 356n., 357n. 
three authoritative texts, sec pras- 
thanatraya, 

three classes of upper strata, 471. 
three debts, 314, 315. 

Three Desires, see esanatraya. 
three elements, 363, 497, 508, 509. 
threefold self-nature, 153., 
three great grammarians, 14., 
three material elements, 330, 331. 
Three Non-created Elements, 462, 
463. 

three objects, see trivarga. 
three powers of Isvara, 243. 
three propositional argumentation, 
287. 

three sciences, 321. 
three stages, 433. 
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three states, 492n. 
thus-gone, 94. see Tathagata. 

Tibet, 79n., 83. 

Tibetan, 82, 86n., 183-85, 221; T. 
texts, 222; T, tradition, 79n., 81, 
85; T. translation, 183, 228, 251; 
T. version, 123n., 184, 185, 223, 
227, 229. 

time, 172, 226, 235, 237; concept of 
t., 172; intellectual t., 172. 
T’i-p’o-p’u-sa-shih-lang-chia-ching- 
wai-tao-hsiao-sheng-nieh-p'an- 
lun, 165. 
tirohita, 506. 
tirthakara, 154, 155, 283. 
tlrthika, 131. 

Tirujnana-Sambandha, 57. 
Tirumangai, 57. 
titiksa, 518. 
to eon, 363. 

to hcauton gnonai, 365. 

Tohoku University, 186, 222n., 223. 
Tokugawa Period, 33n. 

Tokyo, 186. 

Tominaga Nakamoto, 33n. 

Toyo Bunko, 186. 

transmigration, 11, 38, 41 n., 156, 
181, 277, 300, 350, 383, 524, 525. 
see sarpsara and samsaric. 
Travancore, 56. 
trayi, 320, 321, 341. 

Trayyanta, 341. 
triguna, 473. 

Trikandasesa, 174. 
trimurti, 175, 179n. 

Trioitaka, 306; Chinese T., 259; 

Tibetan T., 183, 186, 221, 259. 
trivarga, 319. 

Trivikramadeva Cakravartin I, 62. 
trivrtkarana, 497. 

truth, 26, 103, 104, 110, 137, 218, 
249, 258, 302, 349, 350, 357n„ 
470, 483, 485,_ 492n.; absolute t., 
24; t. of the Atman, 107; final t., 
427; highest t., 253, 336, 350; 
transcendental t., 476; ultimate t., 
96, 460. see tattva. 

tshans mchog, 213. 

Tsuji, Naoshiro, 34n. 

Tucci, Giuseppe, 86n. 

Tukaram, 40Sn. 

Tulsi Das, 408n. 
tulyakala, 310. 

T’u-po-chuan, 82. 

Turner, R. L., 28In. 
twentyfive principles, 301. 

Twelve Cycles of Causation, 461,482. 
twofold Brahman, 423. 
twofold knowledge, 340, 341. 


twofold non-self, 153. 

Tyana, 364. 

U 

Ubeyaka, S4-S6n., SS. 
udana, 509. 

Udayana, 67, 72n., 334, 343n. 
udbhijja, 512. 

Uddfilaka, 269, 277, 331, 487. 
Uddalaka Aruni, 105, lOSn. 
Uddyotakara, 242, 244n., 332. 
udgitha, 380, 520, 522. 

Udgithavidya, 520, 521. 

Ui, Hakuju, 28, 32n„ 33n., 186, 324. 
Ujjvala Vitti, 306, 317n. 

Umasvati, 283. 

Umbeka, 84. 

Urpvekacarya, 86n. 

Unadisutra, 356n. 

University of Tokyo, 185. 
upadana, 505. 

Upadesasahasri, 75, 76, 39Sn., 405. 
upadhi, 450n., 511. 
upalabdhi, 250n., 505. 
upalaksana, 227, 250n. 
upalaksana, 250n. 

Upamitibhavaprapanca Katha, 290. 
upanga, 342. 

Upanisad, Upanisads, 3, 6-9-11, 13, 
15-19, 22, 26 28. 29, 34n., 37, 41- 
48, 90-93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 100n„ 
101, 102-09, 111-13, 115, 118, 
126, 127, 133, 135, 136, 138, 139, 

141. 142, 144, 146, 152, 160, 162- 

65, 167, 168, 170. 172, 175, 178, 
181, 182, 206, 208, 209, 213, 214, 

216, 221. 240, 243, 244, 251, 253- 

55, 263-65, 26S, 269, 272-74, 280 
282, 294, 300-304n„ 308-14. 31Sn. 
321, 322, 325, 331, 340, 341, 346, 
350, 352, 355, 362-65, 380. 383, 
398n., 403, 404, 409-13, 415-24n., 
429-38, 445, 44Sn., 468, 469, 470, 
473-75, 477-81, 4S4, 488, 491, 493, 
497, 502, 503, 507, 515, 516, 519- 
24n.; ancient U„ 157, 181, 213, 
306, 340, 357n„ 369, 385, 429; 

early U„ 137, 138, 279, 280, 364; 
later U., 460, 510: Middle period 
U„ 35, 37, 41, 43, 47; the main 
purpose of U„ 519; New U., 43- 

45, 89, 126, 340; Old U., 10, 13, 
15-18, 19, 29-31, 35-40, 41, 43, 

46, 47, 89 ,91, 92, 99n., 126, 127, 

131, 135, 136, 138, 144, 215, 264, 
310, 350, 362, 489, 491, 499, 500, 
510, 515, 523; contents of U., 
109 (-116); the date of origi¬ 
nation of U., 9 (-48); the 
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learning of U., 313 (-317); the 
philosophy of U., 104 (-107); 

(Secret Doctrine), 100n.; the word 
of U., 101, 102 , 107n; the study 
of U., 353. 

Upanisadic, U. doctrines, 216; U. 
philosophers, 106; the social eva¬ 
luation of U. learning, 320. 
UpanHad-vadin, 118, 258, 260n. 
Upanisad-vakya, 437n. 
Upanisad-vidya, 332. 
uparati, 518. 
upasana, 415, 520. 
upasana, 380, 395n., 403. 

Upavarsi, 391-93, 398n., 426. 
Upayahrdaya, 343n. 
upayana, 524n. 
urdhvaretas, 418, 516. 

Urvasi, 346. 

Utopias, 306. 

Uttaramlmamsa, 133n., 395n., 411. 
Uttarapurana, 75n. 
Uttararamacarita, 353. 

V 


vac, 353. 

Vacaknu, 108n. 
vacarambhana, 490, 492n. 
VacaspatimiSra, 61, 65, 69n., 74, 
76, 88 , 333, 336, 374, 375, 404, 
449, 465n., 

Vaccha, 22-24, 26. 

Vaibhasika, 262. 


Vaidurya-dkar-po, 79n., 82, 83. 
vailaksanya, 508. 

Vainasika, 78n. 
vaisamya, 495. 

Vaisesika, 131, 146, 183, 220n., 268, 
285, 290, 364, 474, 475, 478; V 
philosophy, 320; V. ideas, 327; V 
school, 114, 158, 231, 243 326- 
334, 348, 356n.; V. view, 33l’ 
(baisesiya), 268. 

Vaise?ika-dasapadarthasastra, 131. 
Vaisesikasutra, 124n., 326, 329n- 
31, 343n., 400, 432, 435, 479. 
Vaisesikatarkajaa, 348. 
vaisesya, 501. 

Vaisnava, 50, 57, 58, 173, 174, 341, 
347, 349, 351. 
vaisvanara, 402. 


vaisvanaragni, 402. 
Vaisvanara-vidya, 520. 

Vaisya, 143, 144, 165, 166, 470. 
vaiyakarana, 349. 

Vajasaneya School, 91. 
Vajasaneyi-samhita, 92, 98n. 
Vajrasucika, 45. 

Vajrayana, 257. 


Vajrayanist, 262. 

Vakyapadiya, 68 n., 80, 129, 201 n., 
226, 354, 355, 376, 503n. 

valid proof, 258. 

Vallabha, 4, 50, 114, 121, 375, 404, 
438, 445, 450n., 465n. 

Vallabhacarya, 438. 

Valmiki, 303, 353. 

varnsa, 399. 

Varpsavali, 54. 

Varahamihira, 322n. 

Varnin, 348. 

vartta, 320f. 

Varttika (by Katvayana), 376. 

Varuna, 527. 

vasana, 463. 

Vasistha, 328. 

Vasistha-Dharmasutra, 313. 

Vaskala School, 91. 

vastu, 337. 

Vasu, 173. 

Vasubandhu, 76, 181, 229, 436, 437n., 
465n. 

Vasudeva, 329n. 

Vasudev Shastri, 452. 

Vasumitra, 271. 

Vasunandin, 292n. 

Vatslputriya, 158. 

Vatsyayana, 331-33, 408n., 478. 

Vayu, 166, 170, 509, 527. 

Vayu-Purana, 118, 341. 

Veda, 90, 93, 94, 126, 142, 144, 280, 
302, 320, 321, 340, 341, 352, 354, 
362; Vedas, 43,90, 91, 94,96, 106, 
120, 126, 134, 141, 143, 144, 161- 
63, 166, 172, 176, 297, 300, 348, 
349, 363, 371, 377, 381, 389, 
412, 415,_417, 434, 437n., 448n., 
475-78; Aranyakas of V., 302; 
authority of V., 113, 131, 266; 
Brahmana portion of V., 303; 
commentators on V., 304; compila¬ 
tion of V., 95;. .compiled V., 405; 
dates of the formation of V., 18; 
four V., 90; incantations of V., 
105; knowledge of V., 419; know¬ 
ledge portion of V., 409; language 
of V., 39; popularization of V., 
405; ritual portion of V., 409; 
samhitas of V., 442; V. schools, 
431, 433; structure of V., 90; 
students of V., 516, 517; study of 
V., 315; Upanisadic portion of 
V., 126; three V., 134, 136, 140n.; 
words of V., 400, 410, 488. see 
Vedic. 

Vedadhyayana, 352. 

Vedagu, 94 . 

vedana, 461. 
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Vedanta, 2, 3, 6, 9, 17, 46, 90, 94, 
97, 100n„ 113, 126, 131,134, 144, 
146, 162-64, 183, 204n., 253, 26"> 
264, 267, 272, 282, 289, 291 n. 
294-96, 316, 317, 319-24, 330 
332, 340, 341, 345, 351, 354, -56,’ 
381, 409, 432, 519; Advaita V., 
262, 354; Buddhism and V., 164, 
215, 228; characteristics of V., 
101 (-108); definition of V., 

90 (-100); V. doctrine, 206, 258 
259, 265, 337, 338, 400; early V. 
132, 133, 243, 254, 267, 327, 32S, 
330, 334, 478, 495; expression 
“early V.” , 9; first shoot of V., 
311; formulation of V., 9, 302- 
V. history, 4, 6, 267, 364; V. ideas’ 
213, 328, 473; impact of V., 2; 
influence of V., 3; later V., 177 
311, 315, 480, 498; V. learning, 
65, 401, 425; V. line 165; V. 
philosophers, 6, 334, 335, 347; 
Samkhva-style V., 301; V. scholars! 
5, 39, 40, 117, 119, 146, 214, 258, 
269, 300, 333. 338, 351, 365, 380 
383, 478, 480, 495, 498; V. section, 
96; V. students, 3, 47, 355- V 
sub-schools, 3, 4, 479; V. teachings’ 
201 n.; V. theorists, 214; V. thought’ 
3, 37, 133, 139, 152, 153, 158,’ 
183, 222, 267, 268, 290, 297, 298 
305, 306, 334, 348, 359, 401; 
445; V. theory , 67, 120, 208, 211, 
215, 218-20, 265, 285, 294; V. 
thinkers, 114, 116n„ 258, 337, 
375, 383, 389, 390, 404, 406, 409; 
V. tradition, 1, 97, 499; Upani- 
sadic V., 251; V. views, 241; word 
V., 90, 93, 94, 96-98, 101, 103, 
268, V. study, 351; V. writers, 
354; V. literature, 363; V. works, 
127. see Vedanta philosophy, 
Vedanta school and Vedantic. 

Vedantadesika, 379n. 

VedantagO, 94. 

Vedantakalpataru, 66, 69n., 7In., 
375. 


Vcdantakaustubha, 439n. 

Vedantakrt, 408n. 

Vedanta-mimamsa, 410, 412, 426. 

Vedanta-mimarpsa-sastra, 414n., 426. 

Vcdantanistha, 302. 

Vcdantaparijatasaurabha, 438, 439n. 

Vedanta philosophy, 1-3, 5, 7, 48, 
89, 90, 124n„ 127, 132, 146, 154, 
155, 162, 164, 182, 206, 216, 220, 
221, 252, 257, 259, 260, 266, 267, 
283, 285, 286, 286, 299, 302, 313, 
320, 322, 325, 326, 328, 338-42, 
346, 348, 354-56, 362, 411, 423, 


470, 482, 492, 500; central concept 
of V., 177; character of V., 114; 
characteristics of V., 206, 333; 
dualistic V., 94; early V., 6, 9, 4S 
S9, 126, 129, 240, 285, 323, 340, 
461, 523; fundamental proposition 
of V. 476; historical background 
of V., 478; history of V., 6, 132, 
158, 259, 306; history of early 
V., 1, 7,9,316;. .influenced by V., 
265; Karmamimamsa and V., 313- 
later V., 101, 106, 302, 317; 

pre-Sankara V., 5; raison d'etre 
of V., 332; social and cultural 
significance of V., 298: the study of 
V., 351, 353; Tathagatagarbha and 
V., 155; term V., 98, see Vedanta, 
Vedanta school and Vedantic. 

Vedantasara, 100n., 116n. 

Vcdantasastra, 426. 

Vedanta school, 3, 4, 6, 7, 45, 47, 
48, 79, 89, 98, 101, 107, 112-22, 
124n„ 126, 127. 129, 131-34. 139, 
146, 163, 164, 177, 182, 1S4. 204n„ 
213, 215, 216, 218. 237n., 239, 
240, 243, 257, 259, 260, 263, 265, 
268, 270, 280, 283, 295, 29S, 301, 
302, 311, 321, 331, 332, 336, 337, 
339-43n„ 345, 348, 349, 351, 355, 
356n„ 358n„ 364, 377, 3S5, 401, 
403, 405, 409-12, 424n., 426, 432, 
439, 441, 469, 475, 477, 479-81; 
beginning of V., 126 (-12S); 

characteristic of V., 443; circum¬ 
stances of the formulation of V., 
108 (-117); doctrine of V., 333, 
375; early V., 45, 129, 130, 337, 
425, 431. 471, 473, 474. 493; early 
limit of the early V., 45 (-47); 
founders of V., 441; fundamental 
text of V., 425, 438, 439; later V., 
216, 276, 315, 335, 336, 376, 419; 
orthodox view-point of V., 519; 
other names of V., 117 (-126); 
history of V., 360; sectarian dis¬ 
ruptions in the later V., 216. sec 
Vedanta, Vedanta philosophy and 
Vedantic. 

Vedanta Sutra, 398n., 408n., 426, 
437n. 


Vedanta-Upanisads, 44. 
Vedantavada, 117. 

Vedantavadin, 98, 117, 132, 184n., 
260, 261, 289, 291, 335., 342, 348. 
Vedanta-vakya-mimamsa, 414n. 
Vcdantibruva, 120. 

Vedantic, 4, 269, 311, 341, 347; V. 
doctrine, 327; V. ideas, 222, 306, 
328, 352; V. inclination, 260; 
V. influence, 301; V. philosophers, 
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260; V. portion, 223; V. Sarpkhya, 
473; V. school, 147; V. seekers, 
322; social significance of V. 
thought, 315; V. study, 321; V. 
tendencies, 313; V. theories, 217, 
286, 287, 301; V. thought, 146, 
164, 183, 198, 282, 283, 289, 302, 
312, 313, 316, 324, 345-48, 351; 
V. Upanbads, 30; V. standpoint, 
347; V. views, 221. sec Vedanta, 
Vedanta philosophy and Vedanta 
school. 

Vedantika, 355. 

Vedantika Brahmavedantavid, 117. 

Vedantin, 47, 117, 122n., 226, 227, 

241, 244, 246, 260, 262, 270, 275, 

282, 283, 286, 289, 331, 337, 350, 

355, 489, 491; early V., 484, 490, 

491; Nirakara V., 262; post- 

Sankara V., 288. 

Vedantism, 133n. 

Vedantist, 120, 149, 151. 

Vedaranyaka, 302. 

Vedarthasamgraha, 449n., 461. 

Veda Samhita, 162, 362, 409, 491. 

Vedavada, 121, 244n. 

Vedavadin, 151, 165, 166, 208, 223, 
230, 236, 239, 244. 

Vedavakyavicara, 313. 

Vedavinirnaya, 94. 

Vedavyasa, 399, 404. 

Vedic, V. canon, 16, 93, 94, 97, 102- 
04, 110, 135, 404; V. corpus, 90, 
95; V. culture, 477; V. divisions, 
162; V. hymns, 95; V. language, 
13, 18;V. learning, 342; V. litera¬ 
ture, 19, 26, 29, 96, 105, 118, 177, 
399; V. mantras, 97; V. recital, 
97; V. Samhitas, 43, 92, 93; V. 
Sanskrit, 306; V. scholars, 118, 
377, 381; V. schools, 43, 93, 137, 
409, 520; V. student, 96; V. study, 
95, 96, 320, 321; V. sub-schools, 
110; V. texts, 95, 101, 311, 363; 
V. theologians, 310; V. theology, 
321; V. usage, 318n.; V. verse, 
159, 237n. see Veda. 

vedya, 246. 

Venkateswara, S.V., 51, 56, 57, 58, 
61. 

Videha, 276. 

vidhi, 161-64n., 516, 518. 

vidhi-sesa, 163. 

vidhivrtta-mlmamsa, 414n. 

viditatman, 304. 

vidvas, 525. 

vidya, 320, 415-17, 491n., 516, 520, 
522, 527. 

Vidyabhusana, Satis Chandra, 68n., 
83. 


vidya-dve vidye, 498. 

Vidyananda, 61, 73-75n., 81, 88. 

see Patrakesari. 

Vidyapati, 408n. 

Vijavanagara, 263n. 
vijnana, 105, 138, 156, 157, 213, 227, 
246, 252, 254, 508, 520. 
Vijnanabhiksu, 121. 
vijnanamatra; 227. 
vijnanaparinama, 156, 227, 245, 252„ 
254. 

vijnanapratibhasa, 246. 
vijnanatman, 253. 

Vijnanavada, 76, 121, 153, 182, 183, 
252, 253, 262, 338, 435, 437n., 
498. 


Vijnanavadin, 76, 119, 121, 226, 262, 
263n., 342, 472. 
vijnapti, 249, 252. 

Vijnaptimatrata philosophy, 156; 
V. theory, 463. 

Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, 220, 335. 
vikalpa, 522. 
vikara, 354, 498. 

Vikramacarita, 1 17, 355. 
Vikramaditya I, 55, 57n. 
Vikramaditya II, 55. 

Vikrama era, 49, 292n. 
Vikramorva^i, 346. 


Vimaladitya, 56. 
vilaksana, 494. 
vimoksa, 41n., 155. 

Vimuktatman, 57n. 

Vinata, 176. 

Vinaya-Pitaka, 306. 
vinayavadin, 270., 

Vindhya mountains, 348. 
vinnana, 138. 
vinnu, 269. 
vipaka, 277. 
viparyasa, 159. 
vipascid, 309. 
vipramoksa, 41 n. 
virata, 275. 
visamyoga, 462. 
visesa, 289, 337, 494. 
visistadvaita, 212, 438. 

Visnu, 154, 166, 167, 230, 237, 302, 
340, 356n„ 405; V. faith. 461; 
god V., 173, 175, 303, 340; incar¬ 
nation of V., 300; worship of V., 
45, 299, 340. 


Visnubhakta, 348. 

Visnu-Purana, 178n., 179n., 340 

344n., 399, 503n. 

Visnusvamin, 438. 

Visnu-Upanisads, 44. 

Visva, 176. 
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Vital Air, 525; principal V., 524, 
527. see nnikhya prana. 

Vital Breath, Chief V., 508, 509, 511. 

see mukhya prana, 
vital force, 105. 106. 
vittaisana, 276. 

vivarta, 248, 252, 258, 354, 357n., 

49a 

vivartavada, 286, 334, 339. 
Vivckananda, Swami, 4. 

Vopadeva, 379n. 

Vorenne, J., 89. 

Vrsadeva (king), 54. 

Vrtti, (Bhartrmitra’s), 391; (Bhava- 
dasa’s) 391, 393; (Bodhayana's) 
391* ^ aris ) 391; (Upavarsa’s), 

vyamoha, 528. 
vyana, 509. 

Vyasa, 174, 336, 395n., 399, 404-06, 
478. 

Vyasa Parasarya, 399, 407. 
vyavaharavastha, 288, 460 
vyavaharikasatyatva, 288 . 

W 

waking state, 492n., 514, 515. 

Walleser, Max, 184n. 

wandering mendicant, IP 314-16 

348-51,411,417-19,423.’ 
Watanabe, S., 32n., 
water, 105, 167, 169, 171, 252, 330 

508’ 3 509 363 ’ 366n '’ 497 " 99 ’ 503 ’ 
Watsuji, T., 32n. 

Weber, Albrecht, 34n„ 42n„ 45n„ 

Weckcr, Otto, 14. 

Wen-ch’cng (prince), 77, 79n 
West, 10, 114, 164, 448, 495., 
Western, W. intellectuals, 108- W 
languages, 222; W. philosophy! 
1, 110; W. thought, 512. 
wind, 105, 169, 526, 527; god of W., 
170. see air. 

Winternitz, Moritz, 33n., 45, 48n., 
96, 97, 124n„ 323n„ 408n. 
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